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Wednesday,  6th  February/  1878. 


Ordered,  That  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 


Fridai/,  22nd  February  1878. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Nine  Members. 
Committee  nominated  of — 

Viscount  Barrington.  Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Sir  James  Lawrence. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Mr.  Goldney. 
Mr.  Torr. 
Mr.  Onslow. 


Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill  presented  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
March  be  referred  to  the  Committee  ;  and  all  Petitioners  be  heard  by  themselves,  their 
Counsel,  Agents,  and  Witnesses,  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they  think  fit,  and  Counsel  be 
heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  against  the  said  Petitions. 

Ordered,  That  the  Eeports,  1876  and  1877,  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  be  referred  to  the  Ccwnmittee. 


Monday,  II th  March  1878. 


Ordered,  That  the  Parties  appearing  before  the  Committee  have  leave  to  print  the 
Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  day  by  day  from  the  Committee 
Clerk's  copy  if  they  think  fit. 


EEPORT   p.  iii 

PKOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   p.  iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE   p.  1 

INDEX   p.  99 


[  iii  ] 


REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Metropolis  Management 

AND  Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill  was  referred ;  Have  considered 

the  said  Bill,  and  taken  Evidence  thereon,  which  they  have  agreed  to 
Report  to  the  House,  and  have  gone  through  the  Bill  and  made  Amend- 
ments thereunto. 

22  March  1878. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Monday/,  \  lth  March  1878. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 


Sir  James  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Onslow. 


Mr.  Stansfeld  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Thursday,  14th  March  1878. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Stansfeld  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Viscount  Barrington. 
Mr.  Torr. 


Sir  James  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Onslow. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill. 

Counsel : — Mr.  PInlhrick,  Q.c.,  Mr.  O'Hara,  and  Mr.  Bazalgette. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Dyson  Co. 

The  following  Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read  : — 

(1.)  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Counsel  : — Sir  E.  Beckett,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Prior  Goldney. 
Agent : — Mr.  Carrie. 

(2.)  Duke  of  "Westminster. 

Counsel : — Sir  E.  Beckett,  Q.c,  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh,  and  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
Agent: — Mr.  Bees. 

(3.)  Duke  of  Portland. 

Counsel  : — Mr.  Millward,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  Bailey. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Sherwood. 

(4.)  Builders'  Society  of  London. 
Counsel  : — Mr.  Saunders. 
Agent : — Mr.  Rees. 

(5.)  Lord  Portman. 

Counsel: — Mr.  Dugdale, 
Agents  : — Messrs,  Sherwood. 

(6.)  The  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Merchant  Taylors. 
Counsel  : — Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Wyatt  Sf  Co. 

(7.)  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Agent : — Mr.  Cripps.  _   ,  ,    .  , 

^  (8.)  Ecclesiastical 
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(8.)  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Meadows  While,  Q.c. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Martin  8f  Leslie. 

(9.)  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 
Agent: — Mr,  Coates. 

(10.)  Mystery  of  Mercers. 

Counsel : — Mr.  Round. 
Ascent  : — Mr.  Rees. 

(11.)  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex. 
Counsel :— Mr.  Clerk,  Q.C. 
Agent  : — Messrs.  Sherwood. 

(12.)  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Agent : — Mr.  Rees. 

(13.)  Marquis  of  Northampton. 
Ag-ent : — Mr.  Rees. 

Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  also  read  from  The  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  Bartle  J.  L.  Frere,  and  Sir  Spencer  Maryon  Wilson,  Bart.,  but  no  parties 
appeared  in  support  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C,  was  heard  to  open  the  case  in  support  of  the  Preamble  of  the 
Bill. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill : — Mr.  John  Thomas  Pilditr.h,  Dr.  John  W.  Tripe, 
Dr.  John  Whitmore,  Mr.  John  C.  Reynold's,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Matthews,  were  severally 
sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Friday,  15th  March  1878. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Stansfeld  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Viscount  Barrington. 


Sir  James  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Torr. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued  : 

Mr.  William  Robin  Selway,  Captain  Ei/re  Mas&ey  Shaw,  Mr.  Edward  Middleton 
Barry,  R.A.,  Mr.  Charles  John  Fhipps,  and  Mr.  John  Hollinyshead,  were  severally  sworn, 
and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o'clock. 


Monday,  I8th  March  18/8. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT : 

Mr.  Stansfeld  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg.         I  Mr.  Onslow. 

Viscount  Barrington.  I  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Goldney.  j  Sir  tlames  Lawrence. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued : 

Mr.  Charles  Morton,  Mr.  Inspector  Shee,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  were  severally 
sworn,  and  examined. 

Question,  That  the  Preamble  be  postponed,  put,  and  agreed  tOi 

Clauses  1  and  2,  agreed  to. 

Clause  3,  postponed. 

98.  a  3  Clause 
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Clause  4. — An  Amendment  made. — Amendment  proposed  (by  the  Promoters),  at  the  end 
of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  following  proviso  :  Provided  always,  that  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  the  construction  or  extension  of  any  house  or  buildino- 
within  the  limits  of  any  area  lawfully  occupied  by  any  house  or  building  immediately 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and  provided  also,  that  the  construction  or  extension  of 
any  house  or  building  in  or  abutting  upon  aay  street  existing,  formed,  or  laid  out  for 
building  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  may  be  begun  and  completed  in  like 
manner  in  every  respect  as  if  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  had  not  been 
made. 

Question  proposed.  That  this  Proviso  be  there  added. 

Mr.  Millward,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  

Mr.  Meadows  White,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners ; — 

Mr.  Chandus  Leigh,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  ;  

Mr.  Dugdale,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  Lord  Portman  ; — 

Mr.  Goldiiey,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  City  of  London  ; — 

were  severally  heard  to  propose  Amendments  to  the  proposed  proviso. 

Proviso  amended. — Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4  of  the  proposed  proviso, 
after  the  word  building,  to  insert  the  words  "  forecourt  or  other  space."  ' 

Mr.  Round,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Mercers'  Company  ; — 

Mr.  Cripps,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  ;  

were  severally  heard  in  support  of- the  proposed  Amendment. 

Eoom  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. — Question,  That  the  words  "forecourt 
or  other  space  "  be  there  inserted,  put,  and  negatived. 

Parties  called  in  and  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 

Other  Amendments  made. — Proviso,  as  amended,  added. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  5  and  6,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  7: 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  City  of  London  ; — 
Mr.  Millward,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Duke  of  Portland ; — 
Mr.  Round,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Mercers'  Company ; — 
were  severally  heard  against  the  Clause. 
Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  was  heard  in  reply. 

Clause  postponed.  [Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  19th  March  1878. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Stansfeld  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  James  Lawrence. 
Viscount  Barrington. 
Mr.  Onslow. 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  G-oldney. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Clauses  8 — 10,  postponed. 
Clause  11: 

Mr.  Millward,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Duke  of  Portland; — 

Mr.  Meadows  White,  Q.c,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners ; — 

Mr.  Round,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Mystery  of  Mercers ; — 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Q.c,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London ; — 

were  severally  heard  on  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  make  "  bye-laws." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters,  was  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1  of  the 
clause,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  Board  to  the  end  of  the  clause. — Question  put. 
That  the  word  "  may  "  stand  part  of  the  clause. — The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  5.  Noes,  2. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Onslow. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Goldney. 


Sir  James  Lawrence. 
Viscount  Barrington. 


Parties  called  in  and  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
An  Amendment  made. 

Mr.  Saunders,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Builders'  Society,  was  heard  to  propose 
to  amend  the  Clause,  by  inserting,  after  the  word  "  bye-laws,"  in  line  2,  the  words  "  for 
securing  stability,  the  prevention  of  fire,  and  for  purposes  of  health." 

Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  was  heard  against  the  proposed  Amendment. 

Question,  That  that  those  words  be  there  inserted,  put,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Saunders,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Builders  Society,  was  heard  to  propose 
to  omit  Sub-section  1. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  was  heard  against  the  proposed  Amendment. 

Question,  That  Sub-section  1  stand  part  of  the  Clause,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Saunders,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Builders'  Society,  was  heard  to  propose 
to  amend  the  Clause  by  leaving  out  Sub-section  2,  in  order  to  insert  the  following  sub- 
section: "  The  powers  to  be  vested  in  district  surveyors  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  house, 
building,  or  other  erection,  in  which  the  materials  or  construction  are  calculated  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  health,  and  to  summon  the  builder  or  owner  before  any  justice 
to  show  cause  why  such  house,  building,  or  other  erection  should  not  be  deemed  a  dan- 
gerous structure,  within  the  meaning  of  Part  IT.  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855, 
and  the  Acts  amending  the  same,"  instead  thereof. 

Question,  That  Sub-section  2  stand  part  of  the  Clause,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendments  made. 

Mr.  Millward,  Q.c,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was  heard  to 
propose  to  amend  the  Clause  by  leaving  out  from  the  words,  "  and  the  fees,"  to  the  end 
of  the  Sub-section  inclusive. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters,  was  heard  against  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment. 

Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  pai  t  of  the  Clause,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Millward,  Q.c,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  ; — 
Mr.  Saunders,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Builders'  Society ; — 

were  severally  heard  to  propose  to  amend  the  Clause  by  leaving  out  the  words,  "or  other 
oflScer,"  in  line  25. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C,  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters,  was  heard  against  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment. 

Question,  That  the  words,  "  or  other  officer,"  stand  part  of  the  Clause,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Other  Amendments  made. —  Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Clause  12  considered. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECx  COMMITTEE  ON 


Wednesday,  20th  March  1878. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Stansfeld  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Viscount  Barrington. 
Mr.  Onslow. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 


Mr.  Goldney. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Sir  James  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Torr. 


On  the  question  of  the  powers  to  inspect  theatres  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the 
Metropolitan  Board  by  the  Bill 

Mr.  Ponsouby  Fane,  c.B. ; — 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-lhbetson  (a  Member  of  the  House) ; — 
were  severally  sworn,  and  examined. 

Clauses  further  considered. 
Clause  12,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  13.  Amendments  made. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "  same," 
to  leave  out  the  words  "  and  the  decision  of  the  Committee  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ments contained  in  any  such  notice,  and  the  justice  of  the  same,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive,  and  binding  upon  all  parties." 

Mr.  Bailey,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Dake  of  Portland  ; — 

Mr.  Round,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Mystery  of  Mercers; — 

Mr.  Cripps,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Merchant  Taylors  ; — 

Mr.  Chandos  Leigh,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster ; — 

"were  severally  heard  in  support  of  the  proposed  Amendment. 

Mr,  Philbrick,  Q.c,  on  behalf  of  the  Pronioters,  was  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  2. 
Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 


Noes,  3. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Torr. 


Parties  called  in,  and  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  14 — 18,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clauses  3  and  7,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  'ilst  March  1878. 


members  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Stansfeld  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Goldney. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 


Sir  James  Lawrence. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Viscount  Barrington. 


Postponed  Clause  8. 

Mr.  Clerh,  Q.C,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Justices  for  Middlesex,  was  heard  to 
object  to  the  provisions  of  the  clause  giving  power  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  inspect  music  halls,  &c.,  licensed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  called — 

Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Beale,  sworn,  and  examined. 

Amendment 
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Amendment  proposetl,  in  line  27,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  or  by  justices,"  to  tlie 
words  "  quarter  sessions,"  iu  line  33,  inclusive.— Question,  That  the  Avords  projiosed  to 
left  out  stand  part  of  the  clause,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendments  made. 

On  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  room  to  be  specified  in  the  Clause — 

Mr.  John  Whichcord,  re-called,  and  examined. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clauses  9  and  10,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Several  New  Clauses  added. 

Mr.  Saunders,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Builders'  Society,  was  heard  to  propose 
a  New  Clause:  [Power  to  Secretary  of  State  to  direct  inquiries]. — Clause  brought  up, 
and  read  the  first  time. — Question,  That  this  Clause  be  read  a  second  time,  put,  and 
■negatived. 

Another  New  Clause  added. 

Preamble  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report  the  Bill,  as  amended,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,, 
to  the  House. 


L  ^  J 
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MINUTES    OF  EVIDENCE. 


Thursday,  14th  March  1878. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT 


Viscount  Barrington. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Goldney. 


Sir  James  Lawrence. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Torr. 


The  Right  Honourable  JAMES  STANSFELD,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Thomas  Pilditch,  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  OfHara. 

I .  You  live  at  Bridge-road  in  the  parish  of  Battersea  : — Yes.                           Mr.  Pilditch. 
2   You  have  for  the  last  four  years  acted  as  surveyor  for  the  Board  of  Works   

for  the  Wandsworth  District  r — For  the  parish  of  Battersea.  14  March  1878. 

3.  What  is  the  area  comprised  within  your  parish  limits  ? — We  have  about 
50  miles  of  roads.    I  do  not  know  the  area. 

4.  It  is  an  extensive  district  ? — Very. 

5.  In  recent  years  have  many  houses  been  built  in  your  district? — Avery 
large  number. 

6.  Have  you  noticed  the  mode  of  construction  of  those  houses  as  to  the 
foundation,  and  so  on  ? — I  have. 

7.  Is  it  a  prevailing  practice  to  excavate  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  then  to 
fill  it  in  with  rubbish  and  other  materials  r — A  very  common  practice. 

8.  Can  you  quote,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  any  road,  say  near  to 
Clapham  Junction,  where  this  has  taken  place  to  your  knowledge  r — Yes  ;  there 
are  Speke-road,  Livingstone-road,  Barmore-street,  Benfield-street,  Palk-road, 
Winstanley-road,  and  numerous  other  roads. 

9.  Meyrick-road  ? — Yes. 

1  o.  Newcomen-road  ?  — Yes. 

II.  Knox-road  ? — Yes. 

12.  Currie-road? — Yes. 

13.  Are  there  some  houses  built  on  what  is  called  Mr.  Murphy's  estate,  where 
the  same  thing  has  taken  place  ?— Yes,  at  the  east  end  of  the  parish. 

14.  There  is  a  road  called  Eland-road,  in  the  Wandsworth-road  ? — Yes. 

15.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  what  took  place  on  Mr.  Murphy's  estate 
in  the  Eland-road  ? — That  estate  has  been  formed  within  the  last  three  years ;  it 
is  now  all  but  entirely  covered  with  houses.  Eland-road  is  a  road  leading  from 
the  south  side  of  Lavender-hill  to  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate.  The  excava- 
tions for  the  houses  are  being  filled  up  at  the  present  time  with  house  and 
vegetable  refuse. 

16.  Will  you  state  in  what  manner  it  has  been  laid  out  ? — During  that  period 
the  ground  has  been  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  about  6  or  7  feet  with  filth  of  every 
description,  and  houses  have  been  rapidly  built  upon  it.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me 
how  the  houses  stood  at  all  during  the  subsidence  of  the  soil. 

1 7.  They  excavate  the  soil,  and  then  fill  in  the  opening  witli  this  improper 
matter,  and  then  build  at  once  on  the  foundation? — That  was  not  so  much  the 
case  there ;  there  were  some  excavations,  but  the  levels  of  the  new  road  formed 
across  the  soil  necessitated  the  filling  up. 

0.66.  A  18.  On 
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18.  On  this  very  estate  is  there  practically  what  may  be  considered  a  small 
town  r — Yes. 

1 9.  Are  the  foundations  of  the  houses  circumstanced  generally  as  you  have 
stated? — Yes,  it  is  the  general  opinion,  the  medical  opinion  of  the  district, 
that  what  was  hitherto  attributed  to  sewage.  We  find  this:  Where  complaints 
have  been  made  to  us  of  disease  in  houses  upon  opening  the  sewers,  we  have 
found  the  sewers  and  drains  from  the  houses  comparatively  clean,  and  then 
we  have  attributed  the  disease  to  the  effluvium  emitted  through  the  houses  from 
the  deposit  on  which  the  houses  are  built. 

20.  In  that  state  of  facts,  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  that  provision 
should  be  made  enabling  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  make  bye-laws  with  regard 
to  sites  and  foundations  of  houses  ? — We  are  most  anxious  for  that. 

21.  Are  you  anxious  in  your  district  that  you  should  have  such  a  power  as 
that  ? — Yes,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I  laid  before  my  Board  what  I  found  to 
be  the  state  of  things  in  the  El9nd-road,  where  the  smell  from  the  ground 
being  filled  up  was  most  abominable,  and  yet  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
admitted  he  was  powerless  to  act. 

22.  Now  go  to  the  materials  of  the  walls;  have  you  anything  to  say  about 
that? — As  far  as  the  bricks  are  concerned,  they  purchase  any  rubbish  they  can 
possibly  find.  The  class  of  bricks  that  are  used,  I  should  say,  is  the  waste 
of  the  brick-fields  half  burnt.  In  many  cases  I  have  seen  heaps  of  bats ;  it 
is  seldom  you  find  whole  bricks  amongst  them,  and  you  find  them  mix 
their  so-called  mortar  with  either  garden  mould  or  road  scrapings,  or  any 
material  they  can  get  shot  upon  the  site.  I  have  known  houses  to  be  built 
with  what  they  term  mortar,  without  a  particle  of  lime  in  it. 

23.  At  present  the  law  is  insufficient  to  reach  that  ? — Yes. 

24-  In  your  opinion  it  is  desirable  that  the  Board  should  have  the  power  of 
prescribing  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  houses  ? — Precisely. 

25.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  they  build  the  houses  in  these 
streets  ? — \\  here  they  do  not  take  the  sand  out,  they  build  them  as  near  the 
surface  of  the  street  as  they  can,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  two  or 
three  courses  of  bricks  round  the  buildings,  they  build  them  rather  below  the 
3evel  of  the  footway  than  above ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  houses  are  always 
damp.  There  is  no  ventilation.  A  common  thing  that  we  find  going  into  the 
front  rooms,  is  a  dampness  all  round  the  floor. 

26.  You  attribute  that  to  the  fact  of  the  floor  being  laid  upon  the  actual 
foundation  ? — Being  laid  so  close  to  the  earth. 

27.  That  is  another  objection  to  leaving  the  sites  and  foundation  of  buildings 
without  efficient  control  ? — Yes,  precisely. 

28.  It  is  not  only  the  filling  in  with  offensive  matter  you  object  to,  but  also  the 
building  actually  upon  the  soil? — Yes. 

29.  With  reference  to  that  the  Bill  proposes  that  there  shall  be  bye-laws  made 
by  the  Board  to  remedy  that  state  of  things? — Yes. 

30.  Is  that  in  your  opinion  desirable  r — Yes,  most  desirable. 

31.  You  say  here  in  your  proof  which  I  have  before  me,  that  the  houses  are 
very  badily  built,  and  that  the  materials  used  are  very  bad  ? — That  I  have  already 
explained. 

32.  Do  any  of  those  houses  fall  down? — They  keep  together.  I  do  not  know 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  whole  row  if  one  was  to  fall ;  probably  the  rest 
would  go  to. 

33.  In  your  opinion  the  existing  state  of  things,  whatever  the  remedy  may  be, 
is  eminently  unsatisfactory  ? — It  is  in  our  parish. 

34.  And  it  calls  for  some  remedy? — Most  decidedly. 

35.  You  yourself,  having  considered  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Bill,  are 
satisfied  with  it  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  iMr.  Saunders. 

36.  Is  this  some  one  particular  property  that  you  are  referring  to? — No;  it 
has  been  going  on  for  many  years  over  the  entire  parish. 

37.  Have  you  much  gravel  and  sand  in  your  parish?— Yes;  I  should  say  an 
average  of  about  7  or  8  feet  of  gravel  below  the  subsoil. 

38.  What  substratum  have  you  below  that?— I  can  hardly  say  ;  it  is  a  loamy 
description  of  soil,  not  clav. 

39.  You 
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30.  You  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  building  upon  sand  is  the  safest  kind  of 
building*  ? — On  the  gravel. 

40.  If  you  have  not  gravel,  then  sand  ?— They  go  to  a  great  depth  down  to 

get  to  the  sand. 

41.  What  kind  of  material,  do  you  say,  is  put  in  in  place  of  the  sand? — 
House  refuse,  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  which  decomposes.  ^ 

42.  Have  you  known  of  such  things?  — The  whole  of  Murphy's  estate 
especially  is  covered  with  the  worst  description  of  material  possible  to  put  upon 
it.    That  is  the  most  recent  case  I  can  quote. 

43.  You  say  you  are  anxious  to  have  tlie  same  powers  that  they  have  under  the 
Public  Health  Act ;  will  you  tell  me  what  the  section  is  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  O'Hara.]  It  is  the  157th  section,  sub-section  2. 

44.  Mr.  Saunders.']  That  is  the  point  to  which  your  attention  has  been 
turned,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

45.  Had  you  read  that  section  r— I  know  of  that  section,  but  my  attention 
had  been  more  turned  to  the  desire  to  compel  them  to  build  in  a  more  perfect 
manner. 

46.  When  you  answered  the  question  ray  learned  friend  put  to  yon  as  to  the 
powers  being  the  same  as  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  did  you  know  what  the 
powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act  were  r— I  had  heard  that  section  read 
before. 

47.  Had  you  compared  it  with  the  section  of  this  Bill  ?  —  Broadly, 
generally. 

48.  And  you  found  them  the  same,  did  you?— About  the  same. 

49.  I  suppose  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  might  make  bye-laws  of  a 
very  onerous  character  upon  builders  under  a  section  such  as  there  is  in  the 
Bill? — That  is  a  question  I  could  hardly  answer. 

50.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  vague  powers  of  making  bye-laws  should 
be  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — I  could  not  answer  that 
question. 

51.  It  would  be  very  material  to  l)uilders  to  know  what  the  nature  of  the 
bye-law  was  ? — ^That  would  be  the  object  of  the  Bill. 

52.  That  is  your  presumption  that  that  would  be  the  object  of  the  Bill? — 
Yes. 

53.  You  would  think  it  very  desirable  indeed  that  the  power  of  objecting 
should  be  given  to  builders? — I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  object  of  the  Bill 
is  to  lay  down  certain  clauses  by  which  a  builder  would  understand  for  the 
future  how  far  he  could  go  and  no  further. 

54.  And  you  think  that  there  should  be  reasonable  provisions,  so  that  that 
power  should  not  he  exercised  to  his  detriment?  —Certainly. 


Mr.  Pilditch. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps. 

55.  Can  you  point  out  any  Acts  of  Parliament  in  which  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  any  power  of  appeal  similar  to  that  given  in  this  Act? 
-No, 

56.  No  power  of  appeal  from  the  Board  itself  ?— There  maybe;  lam  not 
aware  of  any  such  case. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Hara. 

57.  You  do  not  know  the  Building  Act  ? — I  know  the  Building  Act, 

58.  At  all  events,  do  you  consider  that  the  power  given  to  the  Home  Secretary 
to  revise  bye-laws  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  a  proper  one  ? — I  should 
say  it  would  be. 

59.  Do  you  anticipate  that  any  obnoxious  bye-laws  would  be  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  Home  Secretary  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

60.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  Home  Secretary  should  be  interposed  between 
the  public  and  the  Board? — Most  decidedly. 


0.66. 
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Dr.  John  W.  Tripe,  sworn;  Examined  by  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Dr.  Tripe.  6 1 .  You  are  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Hackney  District  ? — Yes  ;  I 

March  187S  h&eu  so  for  more  than  22  years. 

62.  Have  you  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  construction  of  houses  in 
your  district  -within  the  last  few  years  ? — I  have ;  I  have  watched  them  rather 
closely. 

63.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  generally  what  you  have  noticed  in  tiie 
construction  of  those  houses  ? — The  foundations  of  many  of  the  smaller  houses, 
especially  in  some  districts,  are  very  bad.  There  is  one  district  at  Hackney 
Wick  of  10  acres  in  extent,  the  houses  on  the  whole  of  which  hax^e  been  built  upon 
made  ground.  The  ground  was  low,  and  it  was  raised  to  the  extent  of  from  two 
or  three  to  five  feet ;  large  holes  were  also  filled  up.  Upon  that  estate  there  have 
been  built  streets  in  which  in  the  year  1876  there  were  1,662  persons;  in  1877 
there  were  2,031  persons.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  larger  number,  but  we 
have  not  made  our  usual  inspection  of  those  houses  this  year  so  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  many  there  are;  probably  about  2,400.  In  the  year  1876  the  death- 
rate  amongst  the  persons  residing  on  those  10  acres  was  28  3-lOths  per  1,000; 
that  was  excluding  small-pox  ;  including  small-pox  it  was  37  3-lOths;  while  the 
death-rate  for  the  whole  of  Hackney  in  1876,  including  this  district,  was 
17  8-lOths  excluding  small-pox,  and  18  5-lOths  including  small-pox.  So  it  was 
more  than  double  upon  this  particular  10  acres.  In  1877  the  death-rate, 
excluding  small-pox,  was  26  9-lOths  ;  including  small-pox  it  was  32  9-lOths, 
while  the  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  Hackney,  including  small-pox,  was 
19  4-I0ths,and  excluding  small-pox  it  was  18  2-10ths,so  that  the  death-rate  upon 
this  particular  plot  of  10  acres  was  enormously  large.  I  do  not  attribute  quite  the 
whole  of  the  high  death-rate  to  the  foundations  of  the  houses,  because  part 
would  depend  upon  the  habits  of  the  population,  and  want  of  comforts  to  the 
same  extent  that  many  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  district  have ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  most  materially  prejudicial  influence  was  exercised  upon 
those  people  by  the  site  upon  which  the  houses  were  built.  In  Defoe-road  there 
are  53  houses  in  which  there  are  344  inhabitants,  which  houses  were  built  upon 
a  dust-shoot,  but  where  I  induced  the  builder  

64.  Will  you  explain  what  is  a  dust-shoot  ? — Adust-shoot  is  a  place  where 
house  refuse  is  shot;  and  in  this  case  it  was  shot  into  enormous  holes  which  had 
been  dug  out  for  brick  earth  ;  it  had  been  an  enormous  brick-field.  I  am  speaking 
of  Defoe-road  ;  the  brick  earth  had  been  dug  out,  and  the  place  had  been  filled 
in  with  dust  to  a  great  depth. 

65.  Everybody  shot  what  they  pleased  into  it  ?— Yes,  the  owners,  I  believe, 
received  money  for  it. 

66.  Having  been  paid  both  for  the  excavation  and  for  the  dust-shoot ;  for  the 
easement  if  I  may  so  call  it ;  he  proceeded  to  get  more  money  by  building  upon 
it  ? — I  suppose  so. 

67.  How  many  houses  are  built  in  the  Defoe-road  ? — Fifty-three  houses, 
representing  a  population  of  344  people.  When  I  visited  the  spot  they  were 
building  the  houses,  it  being  in  a  respectable  neighbourhood  at  Stoke  Newington 
where  there  are  rather  better  houses  than  are  usually  built  in  this  kind  of  way.  I 
put  a  pressure  upon  the  builder,  and  gave  liim  to  understand  that  if  I  reported 
that  those  sites  were  very  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  future  inhabitants,  he 
would  not  let  his  Ijouses,  and  I  told  him  the  only  way  of  remedying  it  would  be 
by  concreting  the  whole  foundation  from  wall  to  wall ;  I  induced  him  to  do 
that.  The  contrast  between  the  death-rate  in  the  case  of  the  houses  where  this 
concrete  was  put  and  in  the  others  is  something  very  marvellous.  In  1876 
there  was  not  one  death  amongst  those  344  people;  in  1877  there  were  four 
deaths;  one  was  a  female  51  years  of  age;  she  died  of  disease  of  the  liver; 
another  60  years  of  age  died  of  brain  disease  ;  another  60  years  of  age  died  of 
paralysis,  and  one  child  under  one  year  of  age  of  uraemia,  so  that  those  deaths 
could  in  no  way  whatever  have  been  caused  by  the  deposit  or  by  bad  building. 
In  the  other  streets  I  have  just  referred  to,  a  very  considerable  number  of  deaths 
occurred  from  tubercular  diseases.  I  am  speaking  of  the  10  acres ;  the  largest 
number,  28,  occurred  from  various  causes  ;  27  arose  from  bronchitis  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  from  damp  walls  and  bad  sites,  or  were  to  a  great  extent 

aggravated 
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aifgravated  by  it,  and  26  from  tubercular  disease  ;  a  class  of  diseases  which  is      Dr.  Tripe. 
held  to  be  aggravated  by  these  bad  sites ;  there  also  have  been  scarlet  fever,       March  1878. 
small-pox,  and  other  diseases  existing  on  this  site. 

68.  Chairman.]  Were  houses,  the  foundations  of  which  were  cemented,  of  the 
same  class  as  Ihe  others  ? — No  :  they  were  a  betfer  class,  and  it  was  owing  to  their 
being  a  better  class  that  there  was  less  disease  there  than  might  otherwise  have 
been,  tliough  they  were  buift  of  the  same  material.  The  mortar  which  was  used 
consisted  of  siftin^js,  and  I  reported  to  the  Board,  who,  I  believe,  brought  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  that  iu  this  place  they  were 
using  sittings  (.-f  the  dust,  with  vegetables  contained  in  it,  so  that  it  stank  when 
lime  was  mixed  with  it.  The  houses  were  also  built  on  bad  tbutidations,  and 
with  bad  mortar,  but  the  class  of  people  were  different. 

69.  Mr.  O'Hara.]  In  fact,  the  pressure  you  exercised  upon  this  gentleman 
in  Defoe-road  was  a  moral  pressure,  not  a  legal  one  ? — Entirely  so. 

70.  You  told  him  you  would  slander  his  houses,  and  being  afraid  of  that  he 
took  your  advice  ? — Yes ;  but  in  the  other  locality  it  was  of  no  use  to  put  that 
pressure  on,  because  they  would  not  care  for  it;  people  would  take  houses 
simply  for  cheapness,  no  matter  what  the  houses  are,  and  what  the  foundations 
are. 

71.  Have  you  repeatedly  brought  this  matter  under  the  notice  of  your  Board  ? 
— I  have,  especially  during  the  last  four  years. 

72.  Did  you  attend  before  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  upon  this  subject  ? 
— Upon  this  very  subject,  and  I  put  the  matter  as  forcibly  before  them  as  I 
could. 

73.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  the?e  houses  r — Yes  ;  some  of  these 
houses  were  built  not  only  on  the  sod,  but  on  the  dust.  I  saw  channels  cut  out 
of  the  dust  to  put  the  joists  of  houses  in,  so  that  upon  putting  my  hand  under- 
neath the  floor  boards,  there  was  scarcely  room  for  my  hand  to  go  between  the 
floor  boards  and  the  dust  deposit.  In  other  places  in  Hackney  Wick  I  have 
seen  them  build  upon  the  sod,  the  growing  grass.  A  part  of  the  soil  was  vege- 
table mould  over  the  grass,  and  it  was  close  up  to  the  floor  boards.  There 
should  be  a  space  under  the  floor  boards  of  the  house  to  admit  sufficient  ventila- 
tion underneath  the  houses.  I  also  consider  that  London  is  very  badly  placed  for 
want  of  these  bye-laws  as  compared  with  the  country  towns ;  many  local  autho- 
rities not  only  have  the  power  but  they  have  exercised  the  privilege  of  making 
these  bye-laws. 

74.  Have  you  found  the  result  of  these  bye-laws,  in  country  towns,  to  be 
beneficial  ? — 1  have.  I  bad  a  large  number  of  reports  of  medical  officers  of 
health  pass  through  my  hands  last  year,  and  1  noticed  where  those  bye-laws 
were  in  existence  the  medical  officer  reported  that  they  had  been  beneficial. 

75.  Do  yuu  consider  it  important  that  those  bye-laws  should  extend  not  only 
to  foundations  and  sites,  but  also  to  the  actual  material  used  ?  — I  do,  most 
important. 

76.  You  state  in  your  proof  that  owing  to  bad  materials,  bronchitis,  rheu- 
matism, and  so  on,  have  been  caused  in  several  of  these  districts  ? — That  is  so. 

77.  You  attribute  that  to  the  badness  of  the  materials  used  ? — I  do. 

78.  Green  wood,  bad  bricks,  and  bad  mortar  ? — Yes ;  wretched  bricks  and 
wretched  mortar. 

79.  Is  it  mortar? — I  will  produce  some  of  it,  and  leave  the  Committee  to 
form  their  judgment  of  it  themselves  {jn^oducing  a  sample)  :  that  is  one  sample 
of  mortar,  so-called,  that  was  taken  from  a  house  that  fell  down  in  Kenmure- 
road.  I  produce  another  sam))ie  of  so-called  sand  and  mortar  {producing  it). 
I  cannot  see  any  sand  in  it  at  all.  I  took  this  myself  as  it  was  being  used  on  a 
building. 

80.  Have  you  got,  amongst  your  other  treasures  in  that  box,  any  bricks  r — I 
came  away  in  a  great  hurry  without  bringing  the  bricks.  1  took  a  piece  of 
brick  between  my  finger  and  thumb  and  broke  it. 

81.  You  would  have  to  carry  them  in  a  band-box,  I  sui)pose,  to  carry  them 
safely  ? — They  are  soft  porous  bricks,  or  broken  bricks  brought  from  other  ^ 
districts. 

82.  As  to  bats;  you  know  you  cannot  bind  a  wall  with  bats  ? — That  is  so  ; 
if  you  cannot  put  a  brick  length  across,  it  will  not  bind  ;  that  may  have 
been  the  cau?e  of  that  wall  falling  down  in  Kenmure-road,  as  well  as  bad 
material. 

0.66.  A  3  83.  Where 
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Dr.  Tripe.  83.  Where  these  bricks  are  used  there  is  a  danger  of  the  house  coming 

14  March  1878    ^^^^  ?— No  doubt ;  we  have  had  six  houses  fall  down  in  our  district. 
'  '  '       84.  Have  you  visited  any  of  those  six  ? — Yes,  all  of  them. 

85.  What,  in  your  opinion,  vv^as  the  cause  of  their  coming  down  ? — Bad 
mortar,  bad  bricks,  and  want  of  bond. 

86.  Under  those  circumstances  you  would  like  to  see  the  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works  armed  with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  ?  Yes.  I  think  the 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  the  only  Board  to  have  that  power,  because  it 
is  the  only  Board  that  could  obtain  uniformity  throughout  London. 

87.  That  you  think  essential  ? — Yes. 

^  88.  Do  you  think,  in  the  interests  of  the  builders  and  the  pubUc,  the  super- 
vision of  the  Home  Secretary  is  a  sufficient  check  to  any  arbitrary  exercise  of 
such  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  Board  V— I  do.  This  matter  was  before  our 
sanitary  committee  a  fortnight  ago,  and  was  fully  considered,  and  they  entirely 
endorsed  that  view. 

8y.  That  was  the  opinion  of  your  Board  ? — Yes. 

90.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  your  Board  to  be 
able  to  say  whether  or  not  your  board  made  an  application  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  1877? — Yes,  they  did;  they  did  it  on  a  report  that  1  took 
up  to  the  board  on  this  subject. 

91.  I  have  the  document  here ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  depose  to 
that  being  your  report  {handing  a  pamphlet  to  the  Witness)! — This  is  a  copy 
of  my  report  to  my  board,  a  copy  of  Avhich  when  altered  was  forwarded  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  This  is  my  report  for  1876,  in  which  those 
matters  are  alluded  to  (the  same  was  handed  in). 

9-2.  That  was  the  report  made  by  you  to  the  board  ?— That  was  a  report  made 
by  me  to  the  Hackney  Board,  and  by  them  referred  to  the  sanitary  committee, 
and  by  the  sanitary  committee,  after  making  certain  alterations,  it  was  approved, 
and  sent  to  my  board,  and  by  my  board  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
This  is  tiie  report  of  the  sanitary  committee  {handing  in  the  same). 

[The  Report  vjas  read,  as  follows: — ] 

EEPORT  of  Sanitaky  Committee — Re  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  &c. 

To  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Hackney  District. 

Gentlemen,  Town  Hall,  6  July  1877. 

Your  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  the  reference  from  your  Board  upon 
the  suggestions  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  that  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Works 
should  be  called  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  houses  are  built  in  the  metropolis,  and  oa 
the  necessity  of  an  amendment  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  With  respect  to  the 
first  suggestion  that  road  SAveepings  are  used  for  making  mortar,  your  Committee  consider 
that  there  is  now  no  necessity  for  making  any  representation  on  the  subject,  as  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  reprinted  in  their  Annual  Report,  just  issued,  a 
circular,  which  has  been  sent  to  the  district  surveyors,  on  the  composition  of  mortar,  as  to 
the  ingredients  to  be  used  for  making  plaster.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  road 
sweepings  or  scrapings,  containing  large  quantities  of  organic  matter,  and  fine  siftings  of 
house  or  other  refuse,  should  not  be  used  for  making  plaster  for  the  interior  of  Avails  of 
houses. 

3rd.  That  they  consider  houses  should  not  be  built  without  the  introduction  of  a  damp 
proof  course  above  the  ground,  and  by  adopting  other  means  if  necessary  for  preventing 
the  walls  of  houses  becoming  damp  from  ground  moisture. 

4th.  That  a  space  of  at  least  one  foot  should  exist  between  the  bottom  of  the  joists  and 
the  ground  or  surface  of  concrete  or  other  material  under  the  basement  floor  of  the  house, 
and  that  proper  means  of  ventilation  should  be  provided  for  ventilating  this  space  by  the 
introduction  of  air-bricks  or  gratings. 

5th.  That  greater  space  than  that  provided  by  the  present  Building  Act  should  exist 
at  the  rear  or  side  of  a  dwelling-house,  for  purposes  of  light  and  ventilation,  and  that  the 
distance  across  such  open  space  shall  not  be  less  than  8  or  10  feet  from  any  part  of  the 
new  building  to  any  other  building. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  that  clauses  to  effect  these  objects  Avere  inseretd  in  the 
Building  Bill  introduced  five  years  since  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  considering  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  carrying  an  entirely 
new  Building  Act  for  the  metropolis,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  should  be  requested  to  obtain  the  immediate  insertion  of  such  clauses  as  these  in 
a  short  Bill,  or  some  general  measure,  «vithout  waiting  for  the  passing  of  a  complete 
Act. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  have  already  asked  for  an  appointment  Avith  the  Secretary  ot 

State, 
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State,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Government  in  getting  an  amendment  of  the  existing        Df-  Tripe. 
law  as  regards  metropolitan  buildings.  .14  Mareh  1878. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  a  communication  should  be  sent  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  pointing  out  to  that  Board  the  injury  to  this  district  by  the  delay 
in  making  provisions  in  the  above,  and  urging  them  to  take  some  immediate  action 
thereon. 

All,  &c. 

W."^ Beck,  Chairman. 

93.  Those  facts  set  forth  in  the  above  report  are  in  your  own  knowledge  true? 
— Tbey  are; 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Smmders. 

94.  As  I  understand  you,  the  putting  in  of  a  concrete  foundation,  even  on  a 
dust-heap,  is  an  efficient  protection  to  the  health  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
houses  ? — It  proved  so  in  that  case. 

95.  And  it  would  prove  so  in  other  cases  ? — I  hope  so  ;  it  is  the  only  protection 
I  know  of. 

96.  Do  you  see  any  objection  in  such  a  protection  as  that  being  enacted  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  think  it  should  be  enacted  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

97.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  in  the  Metropolis  Buildings  Amendment  Bill 
of  1874  they  did  provide  that  ? — Yes,  but  that  Bill  was  not  passed  ;  perhaps  I 
may  mention  that  to  a  great  extent  the  sanitary  clauses  in  that  Bill  were  mine. 
That  is,  suggestions  were  sent  by  me  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  through 
the  representation  of  my  Board,  and  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  they 
were  inserted  in  the  Bill. 

9S.  It  was  your  Bill?— To  a  great  extent  as  regards  these  clauses. 

99.  You  would  rather  prefer  a  definite  protection  of  that  kind  in  the  Act 
to  giving  a  vague  power  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  of  making  regula- 
tions the  character  of  which  no  one  knows  at  the  present  time  ? — I  think  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  undoubtedly  put  in  that,  and  more  than 
that.  My  great  reason  for  preferring  bye-laws  is  that  you  can  get  things  in- 
serted as  bye-laws  which  there  is  great  doubt  if  you  could  get  inserted  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  society  of  medical  officers  of  health  of  London  know 
precisely  what  is  wanted  in  these  matters,  and  would  report  on  the  bye-laws 
if  any  alterations  were  in  their  opinion  necessary. 

100.  We  may  rather  object  to  things  being  put  in  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  which  we  would  not  object  to  being  put  in  by  Parliament ;  does  not 
that  occur  to  you  ? — I  do  not  know  who  you  represent. 

101.  I  represent  the  builders  of  London? — I  can  understand  that  very  well 
then. 

102.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  Parliament  would  do  that  which  was  best  as 
between  all  parties  ? — I  do  not  always  think  so.  I  look  upon  all  measures 
passed  in  Parliament,  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  compromise.  I  object  to  com- 
promises. 

J  03.  You  want  strong-handed  measures  ?  — No ;  if  builders  built  their 
houses  better,  the  people  in  them  would  not  so  often  get  sick ;  they  would 
pay  their  rents  more  regularly,  so  that  the  builders  would  get  paid  for  their 
outlay. 

104.  Do  not  you  think  this  clause  might  be  introduced;  "  That  tlie  footing 
of  every  wall  shall  rest  on  solid  ground,  or  concrete,  or  other  solid  substructure 
as  a  foundation  "  ? — I  quite  agree  with  that. 

105.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Committee  of  1874  thought  that  that  Bill  was 
not  even  minute  enough  in  these  matters,  and  that  things  should  be  included 
definitely  which  were  to  be  left  to  bye-laws? — Ye?. 

106.  This  Bill  is  rather  less  definite  than  the  Bill  of  1874  ? — I  like  it  because 
it  is  elastic,  and  because  the  Secretary  of  State  has  a  controlling  power  ;  and 
having  the  best  advice  possible  as  to  what  should  be  and  should  not  be  made 
legal,  he  is  the  proper  person  to  revise  the  bye-laws. 

107.  Is  not  the  Bill  rather  less  definite  than  the  Bill  of  1874,  and  did  not 
the  Committee  of  1874  think  that  Bill  was  not  definite  enough  ?— I  think  so. 

108.  What  is  the  machinery  by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  a 
supervision  of  the  bye-laws  ? — I  have  looked  at  the  revised  Bill,  and  I  find  that 
the  machinery  is  the  same  as  in  the  Slaughter-house  Act. 

0-^6.  A  4  icq.  What 
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Dr.  Tripe.  109,  What  is  that? — A  copy  of  the  bye-laws  is  sent  in  that  case  to  the  Local 

IMaixh  iS'-S  Government  Board.  A  copy  of  the  l>ye-lavvs  would  be  printed  in  certain 
'  ■  newspapers  circulating  in  the  metropolis,  for  the  inforniatioa  of  all  persons 
living  in  the  metropolis,  so  as  to  enable  those  w!io  were  aggrieved  by  any 
bye-laws,  no  matter  who  they  might  be,  to  object  to  the  bye-laws  ;  so  that  the 
builders  under  that  provision,  if  this  provision  follow  the  Slaughter-house  Act, 
would  have  power  to  make  objection  to  the  bye-laws. 

1  >'o.  Does  it  follow  out  the  wording  of  the  Slaughter-houses  Act,  and  in  par- 
ticular will  you  point  out  any  provision  by  which  there  is  any  public  notice 
given  of  what  the  nature  of  the  bye-law  is  ? — At  page  6  I  find  this  :  "  Any  bye- 
law  made  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  and  any  alteration,  variation,  and  amend- 
ment made  therein,  and  any  repeal  of  a  bye-law,  shall  not  be  of  any  validity 
until  it  has  been  confirmed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of 
State.  A  bye-law  made  under  this  section  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  alteration, 
variation,  or  amendment  therein,  or  repeal  thereof,  be  confirmed  by  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  until  the  expiration  of  one  month  after 
notice  of  the  intention  to  apply  for  confirmation  of  the  same  has  been  given  by 
the  Board  in  one  or  more  newspapers  circulating  in  the  meiropolis,  and  any 
person  aggrieved  by  any  such  proposed  bye-law,  or  alteration,  variation,  or 
amendment  in,  or  repeal  of,  any  bye-law,  may  forward  notice  of  his  objection 
to  such  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  take  the  same  into  consideration." 

111.  Is  there  any  provision  in  that  clause,  or  in  any  other,  for  these  bye- 
laws  themselves,  before  they  are  confirmed,  being  made  public  ? — The  bve-laws 
under  those  precise  words  of  the  Slaughter-house  Act  were  published  in  full. 
I  brought  them  before  our  committee,  and  certain  alterations  were  suggested  in 
them  by  the  Hackney  Board  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

112.  Will  you  tell  me  any  provision  in  this  clause  by  which  these  bye-laws 
must  be  published  r — I  think  it  is  clear  enough. 

113.  Mr.  Saunders.']  What  provision  is  there  for  any  hearing  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  aggrieved  persons  before  the  Home  Secretary  ? — I  am  not  in  the 
Home  Secretary's  Office,  and  cannot  answer  that  ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the 
Hackney  Board  of  Works  got  all  they  wanted,  therefore  I  suppose  the  builders 
would  get  what  they  wanted,  if  it  was  in  reason. 

1 14.  You  get  so  many  things  you  want ;  you  have  got  two  Bills  brought  in 
that  you  wanted  ;  you  cannot  tell  me  any  provision  of  that  kind? — No. 

115.  With  regard  to  the  materials  of  walls,  and  with  regard  to  the  mortar 
you  have  produced;  you  are  aware  that  the  district  surveyor  has  the 
power,  when  a  wall  is  in  a  dangerous  state,  to  have  it  pulled  down  ?  — 
Yes ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  in  the  last  year  applications  were  made  to  our 
office  for  the  drainage  of  1,096  new  houses,  I  would  ask  you  how  it  is  possible 
for  the  district  surveyors  to  give  attention  to  all  these  houses  sufficiently  often. 
In  fact,  in  one  case  the  builder  was  told  that  if  he  built  any  more  houses  like  the 
one  he  was  building  he  would  have  to  pull  them  down,  and  instead  of  his 
having  to  pull  them  down,  the  other  houses  vvere  built  in  somewhat  the  same 
way.  I  produce  a  sample  of  the  moriar  of  a  house  that  fell  down  after  he  had 
had  that  warning,  and  it  is  rather  worse  than  the  first. 

1 16.  Thib  Bill  will  not  secure  things  being  done  under  it,  unless  it  is  properly 
enforced  ;  but  does  not  the  69th  section  of  the  18  &  19  Victoria,  Metropolis 
Building  Act,  provide  that  "  whenever  it  is  made  known  to  the  Commissioners 
hereinafter  named  that  any  structure  is  in  a  dangerous  state,  such  Commissioners 
shall  require  a  survey  of  such  structure  to  be  made  by  the  district  surveyor, 
or  by  some  other  competent  surveyor,  to  make  known  to  the  said  Commissioners 
any  information  he  may  receive  with  respect  to  any  structure  being  in  such 
state  as  aforesaid."  Then  there  are  the  powers  for  having  those  structures 
pulled  down  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Round. 

1 17.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  in  this,  that  everybody  should  have  the  best 
possible  information  as  to  what  the  bye-laws  are  ? — No  doubt. 

1 18.  And  as  to  any  alteration  m  them  ? — Yes. 

iiy.  Consequently,  if  the  machinery  is  thought  to  be  inefficient,  you  would 
say  make  it  efficient  by  all  means  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Hara.  

,    ,  14  March  1878. 

120.  Do  you  know  the  Slaughter-house  Act? — Yes. 

151.  I  see  there  the  words  are  used,  "until  the  expiration  of  one  month  after 
notice  of  the  intention  to  apply  for  confirmation  of  the  same  has  been  given  by 
the  Board  in  one  or  more  newspapers  circulating  in  the  metro|X)lis  ;  "  those  are 
the  same  words  mutatis  mutandis  thiit  are  used  in  this  Bill  ? — Yes. 

122.  But  if  there  were  any  other  means  of  publicity  that  the  Committee 
thought  fit  to  provide,  that  would  not  make  you  hostile  to  the  clause? — No, 
provided  there  is  a  clause  for  publicity,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is 
the  proper  Board  to  have  the  power. 

123.  Bye-laws  have  this  merit,  that  if  they  are  found  to  be  inexpedient  or 
unsuitable  or  insufficient,  they  can  always  be  varied  ? — That  is  my  reason  for 
saying  there  is  always  an  advantage  in  having  elasticity. 

124.  Every  year  you  and  other  scientific  gentlemen  are  acquiring  further 
experience,  and  consequently  new  means  of"  improvement  become  apparent?  — 
Yes.  What  I  thought  sufficient  five  years  ago,  I  do  not  think  sufficient 
now. 

125.  You  would  prefer  a  power  vested  in  an  authority  like  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  subject  to  every  safeguard  my  learned  friend  can  suggest,  to 
meet  every  changing  state  of  facts  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

126.  My  learned  friend  put  it  to  you,  whether  under  the  69th  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Building  Act  of  1855,  where  a  structure  was  dangerous,  the  district 
surveyor  could  act  ? — Yes. 

127.  How  do  you  interpret  that;  do  you  interpret  it  as  physical  danger,  or 
danger  to  health  ? — As  danger  to  the  person. 

128.  Danger  from  tumbling  down  ? — Yes. 

129.  I  think  if  you  read  the  72nd  section  you  will  find  it  says  :  "  If  such 
certificate  is  to  the  effect  that  such  structure  is  not  in  a  dangerous  state  no 
further  proceedings  shall  be  had  in  respect  thereof,  but  if  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  same  is  in  a  dangerous  state,  the  Commissioners  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
shored  up  or  otherwise  secured,  and  a  proper  board  or  fence  to  be  put  up  for  the 
protection  of  passengers,  and  shall  cause  notice  in  writing  to  be  given  to  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  such  structure  requiring  him  forthwith  to  take  down,  secure 
or  repair  the  same,  as  the  case  requires;"  that  does  not  look  like  danger  to 
health,  does  it? — No,  it  does  not  refer  to  danger  to  health  at  all. 

130.  In  practice,  are  you  aware  that  the  provisions  of  the  BuildinglAcfc,  as 
far  as  they  relate  to  dangerous  structures,  are  only  put  in  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  passers  by  ? — If  people  live  in  houses  that  are  dangerous,  it  is  for 
their  protection,  but  it  is  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the  passers  by  ;  it  is  simply 
danger  from  accidents. 

131.  A  house  may  be  very  dangerous  to  health,  and  yet  be  perfectly  safe  to 
the  passers  by  ? — No  doubt ;  I  should  like  to  see  a  lot  of  our  houses  pulled 
down. 


Dr.  John  Whitmore,  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

J  31*.  You  live  at  15,  Wimpole-street,  and  are  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  Dr.  Whitmore. 
parish  of  Marylebone  r  —Yes.   

132.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment  ?— Upwards  of  14  years. 

133.  And  have  you  during  that  period  made  the  subject  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  your  special  study? — 1  have  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  removai)le  and  remedial  causes. 

134.  That  is  with  the  view  of  discovering  a  specific  means  which  could  be 
directed  to  their  prevention  ? — Quite  so. 

135-  Have  you  in  the  course  of  your  investigations  been  struck  by  the  fact 
that  in  certain  circumscribed  districts  within  the  metropolis  epidemics  are  con- 
tinuously occurring? — I  have. 

136.  Does  that  apply  specially  to  your  own  district,  namely,  that  of  Mary- 
lebone — To  a  certain  extent  to  my  own  district. 

137.  And  did  you  carefully  investigate  and  search  for  the  causes  of  the 
epidemic  without  being  able  to  discover  what  the  precise  cause  was  ?—  I  did. 

738.  Did  that  induce  you  to  prolong  your  investigations? — It  did. 

0.66.  B  139.  With 
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Dr.  Whitmore.  ^  139.  With  what  result  ?— With  this  result,  that  I  discovered  that  the  houses 
24  March  1878.  which  these  occasional  outbreaks  of  fever,  or  rather  these  frequent  outbreaks 
of  fever  occurred,  had  been  built  upon  a  foundation  which  consisted  to  a  very 
considerable  depth  of  what  is  called  street  slop,  decayed  vegetable  and  anirnal 
refuse,  and  filth  of  all  kinds.  I  came  to  the  irresistable  conclusion  that  the 
continued  cases  of  fever  which  still  occur,  and  which  have  been  occurrins:  ever 
since  I  have  been  medical  officer  of  health,  are  consequent  upon  the  fact  that 
these  houses  are  built  upon  this  impure  and  objectionable  foundation. 

140.  Ami  right  in  the  suggestion  that  the  fever  and  other  diseases  of  the 
zymotic  class  are  principally  produced  by  oigantic  matter  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position ?—  Certainly. 

141.  And  that  is,  of  couri?e,  what  the  matter  would  be  which  you  say  under- 
lies the  foundation  of  these  houses  ? — Quite  so. 

142.  Could  you  find  anything  in  the  course  of  these  dealings  which  would 
account  for  these  outbreaks  other  than  the  particular  course  of  bad  foundations, 
and  unsanitary  foundations  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — No,  I  could  not. 
The  subject  of  these  frequent  outbreaks  was  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  to  me  ;  I 
was  very  anxious  if  possible,  as  I  always  am  where  an  outbreak  of  fever  occurs, 
to  trace  it  to  its  cause.  In  regard  to  many  of  these  houses  everything  connected 
with  the  sanitary  contlition  of  them  was  searchingly  inquired  into.  It  was 
found  in  most  of  them  that  the  water  supply  was  good  and  pure,  that  the 
drainage  was  perfect,  that  there  was  no  escape  of  foul  emanations  into  the  dwell- 
ings, or  any  part  of  them,  and,  therefore,  these  diseases  did  not  exist  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  unsanitary  condition  nf  the  houses  themselves. 

143.  So  that,  having  exhausted  all  other  possible  causes,  you  are  driven  to 
this  one  cause  as  being  the  author  of  the  mischief?' — I  am  ;  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  I  will  refer  to  one  particular  fact  which  establishes  more  clearly,  in  my  mind, 
the  evils  which  result  by  building  houses  upon  an  impure  foundation.  In  a 
neighbouring  parish  to  that  of  Marylebone  a  plot  of  land  for  many  years  was 
used  as  a  slop-shoot ;  on  to  this  slop  shoot,  every  available  kind  of  filth  was 
thi'own.  After  a  certain  time  this  slop  was  hardened  and  a  row  of  houses  of 
considerable  number  were  erected  on  this  impure  foundation.  Within  a  year 
or  two  after  the  erection  of  these  bouses,  or  by  the  time  that  they  became  tairly 
inhabited,  a  very  serious  and  severe  outbreak  of  scarlatina  occurred.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  outbreak  were  carefully  inquired  into,  and  the  medical  officer 
of  health  then  of  that  particular  district,  who  I  may  state  is  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  scientific  men,  and  a  man  distinguished  in  all  sanitary  matters, 
made  it  his  business  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  from  the  symptoms  and  character  of  the  outbreak  that  it  w^as 
caused  by  an  impure  foundation  in  which  these  houses  were  built. 

144..  Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg.'\  Can  you  tell  us  where  it  was? — I  had 
rather  not  state  where  it  was,  but  I  may  state  that  the  investigation  was  made 
by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson. 

145.  Mr.  Bazalgette']  I  do  not  think  you  told  us  how  this  dust-shoot  came 
to  be  formed  in  the  first  instance? — It  was  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  which,  I 
suppose,  was  intended  to  be  used  as  building  ground.  It  was  full  of  holes 
and  an  uneven  surface,  and  it  was  stated  that  dust  and  slop  might  be  shot 
there.  I  know  as  a  fact  it  was  used  as  what  we  call  a  slop  shoot  for  years 
before  it  was  used  for  building  purposes. 

146.  Was  its  original  sub-soil  sand  and  gravel  ? — The  case  you  refer  to  was 
another  place  where  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  fine  sand  and  gravel  was 
removed,  and  the  excavation  filled  up  by  a  slop-shoot ;  that  was  allowed  to  dry 
and  harden  in  the  sun,  and  that  formed  a  foundation  for  houses,  and  in  these 
houses  at  the  present  time  fever  prevails  at  short  intervals.  1  am  frequently 
hearing  of  a  fresli  outbreak  of  fever  occurring. 

147.  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  these  houses  have  been  built? — Twenty-five 
or  thirty  years. 

148.  Still  you  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  continual  outbreaks  of 
fever  from  the  houses  erected  upon  this  site  ? — That  has  occurred  ever  since  I 
have  been  medical  officer  of  health. 

149.  Do  you  remember  a  slop-shoot  being  established  about  18  years  ago  in 
the  St.  Marylebone  stone-yard  ? — Yes. 

150.  Will  you  tell  me  what  are  the  particular  ingredients,  or  some  of  them, 

which 
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151.  Does  that  consist  very  much  of  animal  matter  as  well  as  vegetable? — I 
should  tell  you,  with  regard  to  this  particular  slop-shoot,  it  was  a  large  space  of 
ahout  200  feet  square  ;  it  was  built  up  at  the  sides  to  a  considerable  height  by 
means  of  paving  stones,  so  that  the  liquid  matter  thrown  into  it  should  not 
escape  from  it,  and  this  was  filled  up  to  a  height  of  some  six  feet  with  what  is 
called  the  slop  from  the  streets.  At  that  time  vegetable  refuse,  decaying  animal 
matter,  dead  cats  and  dngs,  fish  cuttings,  entrails  of  fowls,  and  every  available 
filth  was  thrown  into  this  mass.  This  mas5  after  a  time  was  carted  away,  and 
I  do  know  it  was  used  to  form  the  foundation  of  houses  in  the  neighbouring- 
parish. 

152.  Do  you  know  what  the  state  of  health  prevalent  in  these  houses  is?— I 
do  not  know  for  ccrtam.  I  beheve  it  is  a  low  state  of  health,  but  I  am  not 
fully  assured  of  that  fact. 

153.  Do  you  also  know  whether  the  material  which  was  carted  away  from 
that  slop-shoot  was  used  in  making  plaster  for  the  walls  and  materials  for  the 
construction  of  the  houses  erected  ? — It  was. 

154.  That,  also,  you  know  as  a  fact  ?  —1  know  that  as  a  fact. 

i')5.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  cesspools  were  abolished  in  London 
and  sewers  substituted  for  them  ? — I  do. 

156.  Were  many  of  these  cesspools  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sub-soil  after 
the  new  drainage  had  been  introduced  ? — That  is  so.  In  some  parts,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lis?on- grove,  a  large  number  of  cesspools 
then  in  use  were  not  emptied  and  filled  up  with  dry  earth,  or  good  brick 
rubbish,  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  required  that  they  should  have  been,  but 
were  simply  bricked  up  and  plastered  over,  and  the  drainage  of  the  houses 
was  made,  leaving  them  as  ihey  were;  the  result  of  that  has  been  that 
from  time  to  time  poisonous  gases  generate  in  these  cesspools,  and  so  escape ; 
some  adventurous  rat  makes  a  hole  in  the  cesspool,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
poisonous  gases  escape,  and  I  have  traced,  I  believe,  several  cases  of  fever  to 
that  particular  cause. 

157.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  of  these  latent  cesspools,  also  to  the  fact  that 
an  immense  amount  of  manure  is  produced  upon  the  streets,  and  dirt  deposited, 
is  it  in  your  opinion  important  that  provision  should  be  made  for  rendering  the 
foundations  of  the  houses  as  sulid  and  as  sufficient  as  possible?  —  Most 
assuredly. 

158.  I  suppose  that  as  the  population  increases,  and  the  corresponding 
amount  of  filth  is  produced,  that  this  necessity  becomes  mora  urgent  ? — 
duite  &6. 

159.  Now,  have  you  read  the  provisions  contained  in  the  11th  and  12th 
clauses  of  this  Bill  ? — 1  have. 

160.  And  looking  at  them  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  they  are  an  improvement  upon  the  existing  legislation  ? — I  consider  they 
constitute  an  important  sanitary  requirement  of  the  present  day. 

161.  Then,  may  I  not  put  it  as  a  general  question  to  you,  having  regard  to 
the  subjects  to  which  your  evidence  is  directed,  whether  you  approve  generally 
of  the  Bill?— I  do. 

162.  1  might  ask  you  one  other  question,  and  that  is,  whether  you  are  in 
favour  or  not  of  the  Board  having  a  discretion  given  to  them  in  relation  to  the 
framing  of  bye-laws  '?  — I  am. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Saunders. 

163.  Of  course  I  am  not  for  a  moment  going  to  dispute  the  unsanitary  effect 
of  building  on  such  a  place  as  you  allude  to,  but  will  you  tell  me  what  you 
understand  by  "foundation"? — The  bed  of  earth  in  which  the  bricks  are 
laid. 

164.  When  you  say  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  Board  bye-laws  with  respect 
to  the  following  matters,  that  is,  the  foundations  of  houses,  do  you  include  in 
that  the  prescribing  whether  any  houses  whatever  shall  be  built  upon  any  par- 
ticular foundation,  or  the  way  in  which  the  foundation  shall  be  laid  ? — I  consider 
that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  see,  before  houses  are  built,  that  these  houses  are  being  placed  on  a 
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proper  foundation,  and  they  should  have  the  power  to  require  that  it  should 
he  so. 

165.  When  I  put  that  particular  case  to  you  of  a  slop-shoot,  do  you  under- 
stand by  that  that  the  Board  are  to  have  bye-laws,  and  to  say  that  no  house 
shall  be  built  upon  a  slop-shoot,  or  a  place  where  any  material  has  been  shot, 
or  only  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  built  upon  it  ? — I  think  if  the  slop, 
as  it  is  termed,  contained  only  road  mud,  as  it  is  called,  1  do  not  know  that  that 
would  be  highly  objectionable ;  but  inasmuch  as  I  know  the  slop  contains  an 
immense  quantity  of"  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  putrescible  matter,  I  say 
that  the  Board  of  Works  ought  to  have  the  power  to  say  that  whatever  is  used 
for  the  foundation  should  be  free  from  this  matter. 

166.  Then  you  would  not  allow  such  a  thing  as  building  a  house  upon  a 
concrete  foundation  upon  a  slop-slioot  ?— I  do  not  know  how  far  the  concrete 
foundation  would  form  a  protection ;  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  considerable 
depth  of  concrete. 

167.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  as  regards  the  healthy  nature 
of  these  houses  ? — I  think  a  good  concrete  foundation  might  obviate  to  some 
extent  the  difficulty;  but  there  is  this  further  difficulty,  all  the  surrounding  earth 
is  not  protected  by  concrete,  and  I  maintain  that  the  soil  not  immediately  under 
the  foundation  of  the  house,  but  within  a  short  distance  of  the  foundation  of  the 
house,  which  contains  this  objectionable  matter,  ought  also  to  be  removed. 

168.  Do  I  understand  you  to  think  that  this  clause  ought,  if  it  does  not,  to 
prescribe  that  the  Board  should  pass  bye-laws,  not  as  to  what  is  the  foundation 
of  the  house,  but  what  is  the  character  of  the  earth  near  the  house  which  is  to 
be  built  r — I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  power  of  that  description. 

i6g-  Of  course  you  are  not  a  lawyer,  and  you  do  not  profess  to  think  that 
this  clause  will  give  that  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

170.  If  it  does  not,  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  clause  with  regard  to  the 
surroundings  of  a  house,  as  well  as  its  foundation  ? — I  have  an  idea  that  the 
surroundings  of  a  house  is  often  very  nigh  as  bad  as  the  house  itself.  I  will  illus- 
trate it  by  an  instance.  You  have  an  old  cesspool ;  the  sewage  matter  from  that 
cesspool  has  been  exuding  for  years,  it  exudes  into  the  surrounding  earth  for  a 
considerable  distance ;  that  earth  is  productive  of  zymotic  disease,  and  all  that 
earth  ought  to  be  removed. 

171.  What  is  the  use  of"  prescribing  what  the  foundation  of  the  house  shall  be, 
if  it  be  perfectly  legitimate  to  build  a  house  close  to  some  cesspool,  or  some 
equally  objectionable  dung-heap.  The  earth  would  be  injured  equally  by  the 
house  being  built  upon  the  most  unexceptionable  foundation,  if  it  were  near  a 
cesspool  ? — I  do  not  think  equally. 

772.  Very  nearly  equally? — I  think  the  immediate  proximity  of  offensive 
matter  to  any  house  is  objectionable. 

173.  I  suppose  you  would  be  content,  would  you  not,  if  the  district  surveyor 
or  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  full  power  to  prescribe  as  to  the  protection  of  a 
building  in  which  either  the  materials  or  the  substance  were  injurious  to  health  ? 
— I  think  probably  I  should  beheve  in  their  capability  of  taking  all  the 
necessary  precautions  which  were  required  for  maintaining  the  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

1 74.  Without  leaving  any  |)ower  for  the  Board  hereafter  to  make  bye-laws  ? 
— 1  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that. 

175.  Your  object  is  simply  to  see  that  the  health  of  the  parish  is  regarded  ?— 
Quite  so. 

176.  And  provided  that  could  be  done  by  some  tribunal  satisfactory  to  all 
persons  interested,  1  suppose  your  object  would  be  satisfied  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Philbrick. 

177.  A  house  is  built  over  a  mass  of  ground  which  has  got  consolidated,  and 
which  contains  more  or  less  objectionable  matter  ;  you  take  the  occupation  of  the 
house  and  have  fiies  in  it,  and  light  gas  ? — Yes. 

178.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  a  heated  atmosphere  in  that  house 
over  the  external  air  r — Yes. 

179.  Does  that  tend  to  draw  into  the  house  such  exhalations  as  might  arise 
underneath  r — Yes. 

1  80.  So  that  you  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  poisonous  gas  up,  from  the 
very  use  of  the  house  ? — Yes.  V^i.  Yuu 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Reynolds,  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

18/.  YoTT  are  Surveyor  to  the  vestry  and  parish  of  Camberwell  ?— I  am.  ^         Mr.  Reynolds. 

182.  And  you  have  ^occupied  that  position,  I  believe,  for  the4ast  20  years?  —  M^rdri878. 
Over  20  years. 

183.  What  is  tlie  area  of  your  parish  ?— Under  4,500  acres. 

184.  First  of  all,  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  perused  this  Bill  ?— 1  have, 
generally. 

185.  Speaking  generally,  from  your  experience  as  a  parish  surveyor  of  over 
20  years'  standing,  do  vou  give  your  approval  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  ? — 
I  do. 

186.  And  do  you  consider  that  it  is  calculated  to  remedy  defects  in  the 
existing  law  ? — I  do. 

187.  First,  1  will  take  that  provision  which  says  that  there  shall  be  a  width 
in  the  case  of  streets  that  are  used  for  carriage  traffic  of  20  feet  measured  from 
the  centre  of  the  road,  and  in  the  case  of  streets  used  for  foot  traffic,  10  feet, 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  road ;  is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a  proper  pro- 
vision ? — I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

188.  And  you  are  probably  aware  that  the  provisions  in  the  Metropolitan 
Management  Act,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120,  are  made  to  apply  only  to  the  cases 
of  streets  ? — Yes. 

1 8g.  Has  it  been  held  within  your  knowledge  that  a  street  does  not  become  a 
street  until  sufficient  houses  have  been  erected  along  the  lines  of  it  to  make  it  a 
street  iu  popular  phraseology  ? — Yes,  such  cases  have  arisen  where  the  local 
authority  advised  by  myself  has  considered  it  necessary  that  a  street  should  be 
widened  to  40  feet  or  20  feet  as  the  case  may  be  from  the  centre,  and  on 
appeal  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  we  have  found  through  their  decision 
that  there  has  not  been  strength  enough  in  the  present  Acts  to  compel  that  which 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

190.  You  are  aware  that  the  Courts  have  held  that  a  street  is  not  a  street, 
within  tlie  meaning  of  the  Act,  until  it  has  become  a  street  within  the  ordinary 
and  popular  meaniuii  of  the  term,  that  is  until  certain  houses  have  been  built 
along  both  sides  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  the  thing  is  very  confused. 

191.  Has  the  effect  of  that  been  that  a  few  houses  have  been  erected  which 
really  marked  out  the  line  of  tiie  frontage  of  the  street,  but  sufficient  houses 
have  not  been  erected  to  make  it  a  street  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and 
therefore  that  Act  has  not  been  held  to  apply  ? — I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  but 
none  have  occurred  in  my  own  parish. 

192.  If  the  Act  does  not  apply  when  the  first  few  houses  are  erected,  would 
the  effect  be  that  the  first  few  houses  would  really  map  out  the  limits  of  the 
street? — No  doubt,  and  prevent  the  future  widening,  except  at  a  very  large 
expense. 

193.  So  that  as  the  street  grows,  and  the  law  is  applied,  those  two  or  three 
houses  first  erected  will  really  throttle  the  street,  and  so  destroy  the  uniform 
width  ?~No  doubt. 

194.  In  your  opinion,  and  judging  from  your  experience,  does  not  that  state 
of  things  go  a  long  way  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  existing  law  as  regards 
the  width  of  streets? — It  does. 

195.  It  destroys  the  uniformity  ? — It  does. 

196.  And  in  your  opinion  is  it  desirable  that  the  uniformity  should  be  pre- 
served ?—  Undoubtedly. 

197.  You  have  probably  read  the  Bill  in  relation  to  that  particular? — I 
have. 

198.  And  you  give  it  your  approval  in  that  report?— I  do. 

199.  Can  you  mention  instances  which  have  occurred  in  your  parish  where 
buildings  have  been  erected  upon  highways  at  a  less  distance  than  20  feet 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  street  ? — Yes  ;  several  instances  have  occurred 
where  we  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  machinery  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  operation,  but  for  the  want  of  sufficient  legislative  powers,  we  have  not 
succeeded,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  street  is  of  less  width  than  that  which 
has  been  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

200.  Have  you  looked  at  Clause  5  of  the  Bill,  which  is  a  clause  which,  al- 
0-66.  B  3  though 
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M.V.  Reynolds,  though  it  does  not  prevent  the  construction  of  streets  upon  private  grounds, 
'4  IVwTiSyS.  P'^o'^icles  that  if  they  are  thrown  open  to  pubhc  traffic  they  must  not  be  less  than 
the  prescribed  width.  Perhaps  you  had  better  turn  your^eye  to  the  provision, 
and  then  you  will  see  what  I  am  referring  to.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
Clause  5  is  the  clause  which  allows  a  private  owner  to  make  a  private  "street  or 
a  road  on  his  property,  and  then  provides  that  if  he  throws  it  open  to  the  public 
and  to  the  public  traffic,  he  must  make  it  of  the  width  prescribed  in  the  Act,  if 
required  to  closo?~Yes;  but  that  would  become  almost  impossible  after  the 
erection  of  the  buildings. 

201.  But  still  Avoulcl  it  not  offer  an  inJucement  to  a  private  owner  to  lay  out 
his  street  at  the  prescribed  width,  so  that  afterwards  if  he  wishes  to  make  it 
public  it  will  be  ready  and  available  for  that  purpose  ?  — I  think  so. 

202.  And  therefore  to  a  very  large  extent  indirectly  you  will  secure  that  any 
streets  made  upon  private  property  will  afford  the  necessary  width  for  public 
purposes,  if  required  ? — I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  where  more  than  two  or  three 
bouses  are  intended  to  be  erected  in  any  place,  whether  a  thoroughfare  or  not, 
the  road  should  be  of  the  prescribed  width,  either  of  40  feet  or  20  fe-t. 

203.  I  will  first  turn  to  Clause  7.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  that 
clause  is  directed  against  the  practice  of  obtaining  permission  to  make  a  few 
yards  of  the  width  of  20  feet,  and  when  that  permission  has  bt  en  granted,  in 
taking  down  the  close,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  turning  it  into  a  place  for 
carriage  traffic  ? — Yes. 

204.  Do  you  know  cases  where  that  practice  which  I  have  described  has 
been  attended  with  inconvenience  in  your  own  district  ? — Yes,  there  are  one  or 
two  cases. 

205.  Then  I  need  hardly  ask  whether  you  consider  Section  7  is  a  necessary 
provision  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  necessary. 

206.  Now,  coming  to  the  part  of  the  Bill  which  relates  to  the  foundations  of 
the  buildings,  speaking  of  your  own  parish,  what  has  been  the  practice  in  that 
respect  r — There  have  been  several  cases  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  to  the  Board,  where  buildings  have  been  erected,  or  so-called  buildings, 
because  some  of  them  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  buildings — fourth-class 
small  property — v;here  those  houses  have  been  erected  00  a  sub-soil  of  a  nature 
totally  unfit  to  erect  any  habitations  upon  whatever. 

207.  Are  those  similar  ca^es  to  those  which  we  have  already  heard  about, 
where  the  sand  and  gravel  have,  first  of  all,  been  excavated,  and  then  the  ex- 
cavation has  been  filled  in  with  rubbish  and  other  matters  of  that  description? 
— The  cases  which  I  have  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment  have  occurred 
very  much  from  the  excavation  for  sand  and  gravel,  being  holes  which  have 
occurred  through  the  ground  being  so  excavated,  and  for  loam  /or  brick-making. 
There  is  one  especially  notable  case  in  my  parish  where  a  brick-field  has  existed 
for  many  years  ;  there  was  a  considerable  depth  of  fine  fat  unctuous  matter  fit 
for  brick-making,  and  it  has  been  so  used  for  many  years,  and  there  have  been 
deep  excavations  ;  that  has  occasioned  a  very  large  opening,  and  a  field  for  slop 
shooting. 

208.  Can  you  mention  specifically  some  of  the  roads  or  places  in  which  those 
cases  have  occurred  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  road  called  Holly  dale-road,  Peckham, 
Lugard-road,  a  part  of  Kirkwood-road,  and  several  others  in  the  vicinity  which 
have  received  new  names,  and  which  are  hardly  in  my  memory. 

209.  Is  Dervvent-road  a  case  ? — Derwent-road  is  one. 

210.  Has  a  recent  case  been  brought  under  your  notice  which  you,  as  a 
parish  surveyor,  have  dealt  with,  where  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  adopt  the 
same  practice? — Yes,  that  was  in  Lugard-road, 

211.  Just  describe  what  that  case  was  ? — ^The  district  surveyor  and  myself 
found  buildings  about  to  be  erected  on  a  part  of  the  surface  of  that  field  which 
had  been  filled  up  at  that  particular  spot  with  foul  and  offensive  matter,  about 
four  or  five  feet  deep  ;  the  cuttings  for  the  foundations  of  the  party  walls,  and 
external  walls,  had  been  taken  down  through  this' deposit,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
maiden  soil,  and  the  intention  evidently  was,  at  least  it  appeared  so  to  me  and 
the  district  surveyor,  having  taken  the  foundation  a  sufficient  depth,  so  as  to  get 
a  foundation  in  the  maiden  soil  to  place  footings  a  foot  or  18  inches  high  above 
the  maiden  soil,  and  so  leave  it,  with  the  foul  matter  remaining  under  the 
houses. 

212.  What  steps  did  you  take?— I  immediately  reported  it  to  my  vestiy,  and 

invoked 
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invoked  the  aid  of  the  medical  officer,  and  by  the  joint  report  which  we  made 
to  the  vestry  we  induced  the  builder  to  remove  the  whole  of  that  deposit  from 
underneath  the  building?. 

213.  You  would  have  had  no  power  to  have  done  that,  assuming  that  the 
builder  had  been  unwilling  10  comply  with  your  request  ? — None  whatever. 

214.  That  was  a  case  in  which  the  builder  himself  saw  thc'^dvisability  of 
adopting  better  foundations,  in  fact  ? — I  rather  think  it  was  at  the  instance  of  the 
owners  of  the  property,  I  mean  the  superior  leaseholder  ;  the  property  belonged 
to  highly  respectable  people  as  freeholders,  and  the  leaseholder  was  equally 
respectable,  so  that  the  small  amount  of  pressure  wh.ii-h  we  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  induced  him  to  do  at  once  that  which  it  was  self-evident  was  neces- 
sary for  the  benefit  of  the  property. 

215.  Passing  now  to  the  materials  used  for  the  construction  of  walls,  do  you 
consider  that  more  stringent  regulations  as  regards  their  nature  are  required  ? — 
Yes. 

216.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  grounds  upon  which  you  form 
that  conclusion  ?  — I  am  now  more  especially  speaking  with  regard  to  the  small 
fourth  class  property  ;  when  you  come  to  high  class  property  the  builders  are 
of  a  more  respectable  character,  and  do  not  require  much  looking  after. 

217.  Would  those  be  builders  rather  of  a  speculating  class  that  you  have  been 
speaking  ? — Yes,  speculating  builders  of  a  generally  very  poor  character ;  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  desirous  of  making  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  this  very  small 
property  by  all  sorts  of  scheming  which  almost  prevents  the  district  surveyor,  or 
any  other  authority  from  successfully  looking  after  them  ;  it  requires  an  immense 
amount  of  vigilance  ;  the  bricks  are  generally  of  a  very  inferior  class  indeed; 
frequently  you  can  scarcely  apply  the  term  "brick"  to  them.  I  have  seen  walls 
built  with  scarcely  anything  but  bats  ;  those  are  broken  bricks,  bricks  either  from 
the  clamp,  or  old  bricks  from  very  old  foundations. 

218.  First  of  all,  if  you  use  bats  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  it  means 
that  the  wall  cannot  be  properly  bonded  together? — There  is  no  bond  or  con- 
tinuity of  work  at  all. 

219.  You  must  use  whole  bricks  if  you  want  to  jiet  bond?— No  doubt. 

220.  Then  coming  to  the  character  of  the  bricks  themselves,  ai^e  they  good 
well-burnt  bricks,  or  are  they  place  bricks  which  are  used  ? — As  a  rule,  they 
are  of  a  very  inferior  character,  especially  those  used  in  the  party  walls  and 
the  internal  work. 

221.  What  is  the  sub-soil  of  your  particular  parish? — The  lower  portion, 
that  portion  which  is,  generally  speaking,  about  the  level,  or  nearly  so,  of  high- 
water  mark,  the  sub-soil  is  gravel  and  sand. 

222.  And  what  is  the  top  soil  ? — All  the  upper  portion  of  the  parish,  impinging: 
on  the  foot  of  the  hill,  running  up  towards  the  water  shed,  is  clay  soil ;  this 
upper  is  the  maiden  soil. 

223.  Then  what  is  the  top  soil  of  all,  I  mean  the  surface? — Garden  mould, 
generally  speaking. 

224.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  practice  prevalent  in  your  district  of  making 
mortar  from  this  garden  mould  instead  of  sand  ? — It  is  very  freely  used. 


Mr.  Reynolds. 
14  March  1878. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Milward. 

225.  So  far  as  these  bats  are  concerned,  I  suppose  that  is  not  likely  to  arise 
in  the  case  of  really  good  builders  ? — No. 

226.  Or  in  case  of  proper  architects  being  employed  on  large  estates  r — Not 
on  the  better  class  of  property.    We  do  not  find  that  the  case  there. 

227.  You  propose  to  legislate  for  all  classes,  although  there  is  no  occasion  for 
it  in  regard  to  by  far  the  larger  proportion? — I  do  not  think  it  would  preju- 
dicially affect  builders  generally. 

228.  Then  why  should  you  put  it  into  your  Bill  ? — The  law  is  only  a  terror 
for  evil-doers. 

229.  Then  you  put  it  in  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  useless  as  regards  the 
greater  proportion  ? — It  cannot  do  any  harm  if  no  use  is  made  of  it. 

230.  As  regards  those  houses  which  are  supposed  to  be  built  preventing  the 
future  straightening  of  the  road,  you  say  your  parish  extends  to  4,500  acres  r — 
Nearly  so. 

o.6n.  B  4  23 1.  Can 
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Mr.  Reynolds.        231.  Can  you  tell  me  in  your  time,  which  has  exceeded  20  years,  how  many 

houses  have  been  built  in  that  parish? — I  should  think  some  10,000  houses. 
34  March  1878.       232.  And  in  no  one  single  instance  has  ihis  thing  occurred  for  which  you  pro- 
pose to  legislate  now  ?  — I  do  not  recollect  any  special  instance. 

233.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  there  is  none  ? — In  my  own  parish  the  lower 
portion  is  wholly  built  upon,  and  the  upper  portion,  which  was  formerly  fields 
and  open  property,  comes  under  the  denomination  of  new  streets,  where  they 
are  compelled  to  lay  them  out  in  accordance  with  the  present  law, 

234.  1  will  take  it  from  you,  that  as  far  as  Camberwell  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  occasion  whatever  for  this  provision,  according  to  past  experience  ? — Not 
specially. 

235.  And  you  could  not  mention  an  instance?— I  have  one  instance  of  a 
road  which  is  now  nearly  20  feet  wide,  where  the  parties  were  building  close  to 
the  side  of  it;  it  was  considered  desirable  to  widen  that  to  20  feet  from  the 
centre,  in  order  eventually  to  make  it  a  40-fbot  road,  and  we  were  prevented 
from  carrying  out  our  design. 

236.  Clearly,  without  buying  the  land  ? — Without  buying  the  land. 

237.  If  you  required  a  road  to  be  made  wider,  would  it  not  be  a  proper  thing 
for  you  to  buy  the  land  ? — -Not  where  the  property  is  being  newly  laid  out,  I 
think. 

238.  This  provision  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  to  attach  to  all  existing  roads  ? 
— A.U  existing  roads  which  are  practically  built  upon  it  is  not  intended  to 
operate  upon. 

239.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  why  it  is  put  into  the  Bill  that  it  was  to  apply  to 
every  old  street  and  every  old  house  throughout  the  metropolis  ? — I  cannot  say. 
There  may  have  been  good  reasons  for  introducing  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Saunders. 

'240.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  use  of  place  bricks  is,  under  all 
circumstances,  wrong  ? — There  might  be  circumstances  where  they  might  be 
used,  but,  as  a  rule,  certainly  they  ought  not  to  be  used  in  house  building. 

241.  Then,  would  you  propose  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should 
absolutely  prevent  the  use  of  place  bricks  ? — I  would  in  general  house  building. 

242.  And  bats  too? — I  would  prevent  bats  being  used  which  are  brought  on 
to  the  ground.  We  know  that  in  depositing  bricks  at  a  building  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  bats  of  a  good  material  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  the  building. 

243.  Bats  are  constantly  put  in  by  the  best  builders  in  the  best  houses  in 
certain  proportions,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

244.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  use  of  them  ? — They  are  necessary  as 
closers. 

245.  Can  you  tell  me  any  local  Act  or  any  section  in  the  Public  Health  Act 
which  enables  any  authority  whatever  to  prescribe  what  materials  shall  be  used 
by  builders  in  the  construction  of  their  houses  ? — I  beh'eve  there  are  some  sec- 
tions in  the  Acts  which  appertain  to  districts  outside  the  metropolis. 

246.  And  it  is  upon  that  that  you  recommend  that  some  power  should  be 
given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  ?  —There  is  no  doubt,  1  think,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

247.  Do  you  not  think  such  a  power  might  be  used  very  grievously  against 
the  builders  of  London  ? — 1  think  not. 

248.  You  say  that  speculative  builders  build  their  houses  very  cheaply ;  is  it 
your  opinion  that  all  houses  should  be  built,  without  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  people  who  are  to  inhabit  them,  in  the  way  in  which  best  class  houses  are 
built? — 1  think  they  should  be  built  perfectly  sound,  upon  a  proper  and  solid 
foundation,  and  that  the  walls  should  be  built  of  proper  materials,  non-absorbent, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  that,  last  of  all,  they  should  be  properly  roofed  in. 

249.  You  have,  in  every  district,  officers  properly  qualified,  called  district 
surveyors  ? — Yes. 

250.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  its  being  left  to  the  district  surveyor  to  pre- 
scribe in  anv  particular  case,  without  bye-laws,  upon  the  subject  of  what  is 
injurious  to  health  and  what  is  not  ?— I  think  that  would  be  a  rather  large 
license  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  a  public  officer.    I  would  prefer,  myself,  being 

ruled 
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ruled  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  or  by  my  own     Mr.  Reynolds. 

251.  Do  you  propose  that  these  bye-laws  should  go  into  minute  cases,  applic-  ^^^^ch  1878. 
able  to  all  circumstances  r — No,  I  think  that  would  be  impossible  ;  but  the 

bye-laws  might  institute  general  regulations,  and  every  case  might  stand  upon 
its  own  merits,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan  Board.  ^ 

252.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  In  the  case  which  you  have  mentioned, 
of  the  place  where  you  brought  some  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  builder,  suppose 
the  power  which  would  operate  materially  there  had  been  given  to  the  district 
surveyor,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  injurious  to  health  by  a  distinct  clause  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  just  as  he  has  powers  with  regard  to  dangerous  structures, 
would  not  that  meet  the  case  ?  — I  think  not;  I  think  it  will  be  far  preferable 
that  such  a  case  as  that  should  be  referred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  at 
once. 

253.  To  make  bye-laws  to  deal  with  the  case  ?  —  I  conceive  that  the  machinery 
might  be  this.  If  I  saw  anything,  or  the  district  surveyor  saw  anything,  for 
it  is  his  business  rather  than  mine,  I  think  it  would  be  better  it  we  felt  a  diffi- 
culty to  go  at  once  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ;  and  then  I  have 
assumed  it  would  be  within  their  province  to  send  down  an  officer  from 
the  Board  of  Works  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  should  or  should  not  be 
done  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

254.  Without  any  reference  to  whom  that  officer  is  ? — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  officer  sent  down  would  be  thoroughly  competent  for  such  a 
duty. 

255.  Why  should  he  not  be  the  district  surveyor? — The  district  surveyor  is 
one  of  their  officers. 

'2,^)6.  But  there  are  other  officers  besides  ? — Not  except  the  district  surveyor 
outside  the  establishment. 

257.  I  see  it  says  in  the  Bill,  "district  surveyor  or  otiier  officer"?  —  It  would 
be  anyone,  I  presume,  whom  they  might  think  fit  to  send. 

258.  We  have  some  security  that  a  district  surveyor  is  a  competent  man  by 
his  being  examined  by  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  or  from  his  having 
been  in  practice  as  a  district  surveyor  before  ?• — Yes. 

259.  Now,  in  the  25th  line  of  the  11th  section,  it  is  "  after  inspection  by  the 
district  surveyor  or  other  officer  of  the  Board"  ? — Yes. 

260.  In  your  opinion  ought  not  any  power  which  is  given  of  that  character, 
for  dealing  with  builders  and  with  the  foundations  of  houses,  to  be  exercised  by  a 
jjroperly  qualified  officer  such  as  the  district  surveyor  is? — Yes ;  but  I  think  any 
control  of  that  sort  should  be  subject  to  the  superior  control  of  the  Board  whom 
he  serves. 

261.  The  district  surveyor,  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  which  he  has 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts,  is  always  subject  to  the  superior  autho- 
rity of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  who  are  his  employers  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cripps. 

262.  You  know,  generally,  all  about  the  Metropolitan  Acts? — Generally. 

263.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  Clause  14  in  the  new  Act;  there  are 
powers,  are  there  not,  given  to  sell  the  land  in  case  the  structure  should  not  pay 
the  expense  of  pulling  down  ? — Yes. 

264.  And  are  those  powers  given  in  conformity  with  Section  74  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Acts? — I  believe  so;  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  the 
clause. 

265.  I  will  read  the  beginning  of  that  section  to  you  :  If  such  owner  cannot 
be  found,  or  if  on  demand  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  the  aforesaid  expenses  ;" 
and  then  it  goes  on  giving  the  powers  ? — Yes. 

266.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  owner  cannot  be  found,  his  land  should 
be  sold  behind  his  back  ?— I  think  some  means  should  be  adopted  by  which  the 
Metropohtan  Board  of  Works  should  be  recouped  that  money  which  belongs  to 
the  ratepayers. 

267.  I  am  not  asking  you  that ;  I  am  asking  you  whether,  if  an  owner  cannot 
be  found,  are  you  of  opinion  that  his  land  should  be  sold  behind  his  back  ? — 
That  is  rather  a  legal  question,  which  I  am  not  competent  to  answer. 

268.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  meaning  of  "  owner  "  in  the  Metropolis  Build- 
0.O6.  C  ine* 
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Mr.  Reynolds. 
H  March  1878. 


ing  Act? — I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  specialty  in  connection  with  the 
Metropolis  Building  Act ;  I  know  wliat  it  means  under  the  Metropohs  Local 
Management  Act. 

269.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  "owner  "  has  been  decided  not  to  mean  the 
proprietor,  would  you  still  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  good  clause  ;  to  be  able  to 
sell  land  without  the  real  proprietor  having  any  knowledge  whatever  of  it  ? — I 
can  conceive  that  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  MetropoHtan  Board  should  have 
power  to  recoup  themselves  any  monies  which  they  are  compelled  to  pay  out  of 
the  rates  for  the  security  of  the  public. 

270.  Without  the  proprietor  of  the  land  having  any  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings?—I  am  taking  it  on  the  presumption  that  the  proprietor  cannot  be 
found. 

271.  But  suppose  he  can  be  found? — Then,  I  presume,  he  would  be  made  to 

pay- 

272.  I  will  call  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  Committee,  to  the  case  of 
Candwell  v.  Hanson,  in  the  Seventh  Law  Reports,  Queen's  Bench ;  that  turned 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  owner"  in  the  Metropolis  Building  Acts,  and 
I  will  read  a  passage  fiom  the  judgment :  "  In  what  sense  is  the  word  '  owner' 
used?  It  is  used  in  the  popular  sense,  and  means  the  person  who  employed  the 
builder  to  build  the  house  for  him.  The  statute  never  intended  that  an  investi- 
gation should  be  made  into  title,  or  to  make  it  material  whether  the  person  who 
had  the  house  erected  for  his  own  benefit  had  a  legal  title,  an  equitable  title,  or 
any  title  at  all  to  the  land."  Taking  that  to  be  the  law,  and  taking  it  that 
"  owner  "  is  not  synonymous  with  "  proprietor,"  are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  a  man's  land  should  be  sold  without  his  having  any  knowledge 
of  it  ? — As  I  said  before,  I  think  there  should  be  some  power  by  which  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  not  be  compelled  to  lay  out  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  without  having  means  of  recoupment. 

273.  I  am  asking  you  whether  this  is  a  good  method  of  obtaining  that 
object? — I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion. 

274.  I  must  ask  you  now  as  to  the  appeal  clause  ;  from  your  knowledge  of 
these  Metropolitan  Building  Acts,  is  there  any  provision  whatever  where  there 
is  an  appeal  from  the  Board  to  the  Board  itself? — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  these  appeal  clauses. 

275.  Is  it  your  idea  of  an  appeal  that  it  should  be  from  one  person  to 
himself  r — I  would  rather  not  answer  the  question. 

276.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question  upon  Clause  4,  or  rather  the  proviso 
to  Clause  4  ;  there  is  an  exception  made  of  any  house  or  building  lawfully- 
occupied  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  Act? — Yes. 

277.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  in  many  London  houses  there  are  fore- 
courts in  front  ? — Yes. 

278.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  those  should  be  included  in  a  provision  of 
that  kind  ? — If  1  understand  your  question  rightly,  I  think  it  is  intended  by  this 
Bill  not  to  interfere  with  the  present  occupation  of  any  house  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  a  house  is  taken  down,  the  party  shall  have  the  power  to  rebuild,  unless  the 
Board,  or  vestry,  or  district  board  say,  "  We  desire  to  have  this  set  back,  and 
we  will  compensate  you."  There  is  already  sufficient  power  for  that,  and  if 
there  should  be  a  forecourt  in  front  of  a  house,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a 
hardship  to  compel  the  party  to  bring  the  house  forward  on  that  forecourt. 

279.  But  you  recognise  the  forecourt  as  a  valuable  property  ? — Yes. 

280.  And,  therefore,  if  it  is  taken,  it  should  be  paid  for? — If  it  is  taken  to 
■widen  the  street. 

281.  These  forecourts  are  very  valuable  property,  are  they  not? — ^Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  PhilbricJc. 

282.  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  any  proposition  in  the  Bill  to  make 
unlawful,  after  the  Bill  has  passed,  a  building  on  a  forecourt  which  is  now  lawful  ? 
— I  do  not  apprehend  that  there  is. 

283.  Of  course  a  building  owner  cannot  build  beyond  the  general  line  of 
frontage  in  a  street,  although  it  is  his  own  land ;  by  the  existing  law  he  cannot 
go  beyond  the  general  line  of  frontage  ? — He  cannot. 

V84.  But  he  must  leave  it  open  up  to  the  general  line  of  frontage  ? — ^Yes. 

285.  Provided 
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285.  Provided  that  he  does  not  come  within  50  feet  of  the  road  ? — That  is  the  Mr.  Reynolds. 
present  law  on  the  subject.   

286.  A  limit  beyond  50  feet  from  the  road  a  man  may  do  what  he  likes,  but  March  1878 
in  a  street  he  can  only  build  up  to  the  general  line  of  frontage  ? — That  is  so. 

287.  Forecourt  or  no  forecourt  r — That  is  so. 

288.  My  friend  has  just  asked  you  about  that  case;  I  do  m»t  know  that  I 
need  trouble  you  about  it ;  as  to  what  the  definition  of  an  "owner  "is,  your 
opinion,  as  I  gather,  is  that  whoever  it  is  that  owns  the  property,  or  is  respon- 
sible for  it  being  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is,  should  in  some  way  or  other 
be  made  to  recoup  the  outlay  for  putting  it  square? — I  think  so. 

289.  That  is  a  measure  of  justice  ? — Yes. 

290.  And  there  are  cases  where  the  owner  cannot  be  found  ? — There  was  a 
recent  case  occurred  in  my  own  parish,  where,  at  my  own  instance,  the  Board  of 
Works  incurred  a  considerable  expense  in  hoarding  in  the  property,  and  I  believe 
to  this  day  they  have  found  no  owner  for  it. 

291.  Was  that  property  dangerous  ?  — It  was  that  danger  which  caused  me  to 
send  to  Mr.  Vulliamy  to  give  him  notice  that  soinething  should  be  done. 

292.  My  friend,  Mr.  Saunders,  asked  you  whether  you  would  not  prefer  to 
have  it  left  to  the  district  surveyor  in  each  case  to  judge  of  the  materials,  and 
so  forth,  of  which  any  house  was  to  be  built;  let  me  ask  how  many  district 
surveyors  there  are  ;  something  like  62,  I  think  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  numerous. 

293.  Do"  you  think  it  would  be  better,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the 
builders,  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  line  of  demonstration,  rather  than  it 
should  depend  upon  the  individual  discretion  of  any  one  of  those  62  gentlemen  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  more  advantageous  towards  the  builders  and  metropolis 
generally. 

294.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  met  your  attention,  that  there  is  a  proviso 
that  the  Board  may  dispense,  in  cases  in  which  they  think  fit  to  do  so,  with  any 
of  the  powers,  provisions,  and  terms  for  penalties  in  the  bye-laws,  if  a  case  is 
made  out  for  doing  so  ? — Yes. 

295.  Do  you  think  that  would  sufiice  to  meet  any  exceptional  case  of  hard- 
ship, or  cases  where  the  bye-laws  may  turn  out  not  to  be  fairly  applicable  ? — 
I  think  that  is  proved  by  every- day  practice.  I  assume,  on  the  part  of  my 
vestr}',  that  something  is  necessary  to  be  done.  We  take  a  sort  of  partial  or 
local  view,  and  then  ask  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Works  on  the  matter,  and 
they  are  the  arbitrators  between  the  public  and  ourselves. 

296.  Do  you  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  dealing  with  these  questions,  the 
Board  itself  assumes  the  position  of  arbitrating,  as  it  were,  or  sitting  in  judgment 
judicially,  between  you  and  the  parties  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

297.  And  sometimes  the  Board  supports  them,  and  sometimes  supports  you  ? 
— ^Yes ;  generally  speaking,  I  think  the  Board  is  a  little  too  lenient. 

298.  Mr.  Saunders.']  You  are  not  an  ofiicer  of  the  Board,  are  you  ? — I  am  an 
officer  of  the  vestry. 


Mr.  Joseph  Douglass  Mathews,  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Mr.  PhilbricJc. 

299.  You  are  in  practice,  I  think,  in  Cloak-lane,  in  the  City,  and  are  District  Mr.  Math 
Surveyor  of  the  Stoke  Newington  District  ? — I  am.   

300.  As  you  are  the  first  district  surveyor  we  have  seen,  I  will  ask  you  this  : 
there  are  60  of  you  gentlemen,  are  there  not? — I  believe  there  are. 

301.  And  you  all  hold  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  before  you  can  be  elected  to  the  post  you  fill  ? — That  is  so. 

302.  You  are  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — Yes. 

303.  And  you  discharge  your  functions  under  the  Board  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

304.  How  long  have  you  been  in  charge  of  your  district? — About  four  years. 

305.  Is  that  an  increasing  district  with  a  great  deal  of  land  unbuilt  upon? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  unbuilt  upon.  There  lias  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  building  going  on  in  the  last  three  years. 

306.  I  daresay  you  have  read  and  considered  the  propositions  which  are 
before  the  Committee,  with  regard  to  the  points  which  we  are  dealing  with 
first,  with  regard  to  the  width  of  streets  ? — Yes. 

0.66.  c  2  307.  You 
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Mr.  Mathews.  307.  You  know,  of  course,  when  a  place  gets  houses  enough  upon  it  to  be  a 
14  aiarch  1878.   Street,  it  must  be  40  feet  or  20  feet  wide,  as  the  case  may  be  ?— Just  so. 

308.  During  the  time  that  it  is  getting  to  that  state,  when  there  are  not 
enough  houses  to  constitute  a  street,  but  it  is  going  to  be  one  eventually,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  same  law  should  apply  for  ensuring 
uniformity  ?~ Certainly. 

309.  Just  tell  the  Committee  how  you  find  it  work  in  practice  ?— I  cannot 
give  you  any  example  in  my  own  distiict,  but  I  do  know  of  cases  privately,  in 
which  two  or  three  houses  have  been  built,  or  one  house  in  one  case  was  built, 
and  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  not  apply,  but  in  a  short  time  other  houses 
■were  built,  and  then  the  street  instead  of  being  40  feet  wide,  as  it  should  have 
been,  was  only  about  25  or  30  feet. 

310.  You  say  instead  of  being  40  feet  wide,  as  it  should  have  been,  when  it 
got  to  be  a  street  it  was  only  30  feet;  I  suppose  the  rest  was  40  feet? — In  this 
case  it  happened  that  that  house  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

311.  Therefore  you  had  the  street  throttled? — Exactly  so. 

312.  And,  except  by  acquiring  the  site  of  the  house,  that  block  will  always 
remain  in  the  street  ? — No  doubt. 

313.  In  your  judgment  should  there  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  proper 
laying  out  of  the  whole  street  ? — It  is  most  desirable  that  the  streets  should  be 
uniform  in  the  frontage. 

3 14.  The  real  width  of  a  street  is  the  width  of  its  narrowest  part,  is  it  not  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  so. 

315.  With  regard  to  the  5th  clause,  which  says  that  an  owner  who  lays  out 
his  property  for  the  first  time,  if  he  lays  it  out  less  than  the  prescribed  width, 
the  land  shall  not  become  a  public  street  and  highway  unless  the  Board  assent  to 
it,  or  unless  he  makes  it  40  feet  wide  ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? — I  think  that 
is  only  a  just  regulation. 

316.  It  does  not  interfere  with  his  right  but  does  not  allow  him  to  put  it 
upon  the  public  as  a  highway,  unless  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  law?  — 
Just  so. 

317.  You  are  an  architect  of  course,  and  a  surveyor? — Yes. 

318.  Do  you  think  that  the  existence  of  such  a  clause  would  act  as  an  induce- 
ment to  owners  to  lay  out  their  new  streets  of  the  proper  width? — I  think  so  ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is,  generally  speaking,  done  now.  I  think  people  see  the 
necessity  of  it  without  even  the  pressure  of  the  Board. 

319.  It  involves  perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  feet  of  land,  but  do  you  think 
that  is  compensated  for  by  liaving  a  frontage  on  to  a  good  street  ? — I  think  so. 
I  can  give  an  instance  in  my  private  practice  where,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
a  good  road,  the  owner  gave  up  an  extra  10  feet,  making  it  a  50-feet  road 
instead  of  a  40-feet  road,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  road  was  more  important, 
and  that  it  would  create  a  better  class  of  property. 

320.  A  good  class  of  property  would  clearly  be  depreciated  by  a  narrow  road  ? 
— Certainly. 

321.  i'And  this  width  of  40  feet  is  the  minimum  width? — I  take  it  as  the 
minimum. 

322.  It  includes  the  footway  as  well  as  the  roadway  r — Yes. 

323.  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  upon  this  part  of  the  Bill.  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  there  are  any  cases  in  your  district  where  a  highway  has  been  made, 
and  then  afterwards  opened  for  carriage  traffic  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of 
that  kind. 

324.  Of  course  such  a  case,  if  it  were  t,o  occur,  would  be  a  mischief  and 
ought  to  be  remedied  ? — Certainly. 

325.  Then  you  would  perpetuate  an  evil  which  the  existing  law  seeks  to 
remedy  1 — The  street  would  not  be  safe,  in  point  of  fact,  because  there  would 
be  no  width  for  a  roadway  for  two  vehicles  to  pass,  allowing  sufficient  space  also 
for  the  foot  traffic, 

326.  In  point  of  fact,  ought  the  district  authority  or  the  public  to  take  to, 
or  maintain  any  road  for  caniage  traffic  in  London  which  is  not  at  least  40  feet 
wide? — I  think  not. 

327.  Now,  will  you  tell  us,  please,  with  regard  to  buildings  and  foundations. 
Has  there  been  much  difficulty  with  regard  to  that  in  your  district  .''—•A  great 
deal. 

328.  Are  the  foundations  sand  or  gravel  in  your  district? — Sand  and  gravel 
in  parts. 

329.  Have 
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329.  Have  you  found  any  evil  at  all  from  the  digging  out  of  the  natural 
soil  and  the  substitution  of  rubbish  ? — I  have  found  a  difficulty  in  that 
respect. 

330.  Just  explain  in  your  own  vi'ay,  please  ? — A  great  deal  of  the  soil  is  sand, 
and  it  happens  that  the  upper  part  of  the  sand  is  of  a  very  loamy  character,  and 
the  lower  part  is  exceedingly  good ;  the  result  is  that  pits  have  been  dug  to  a 
very  considerable  depth,  20  feet  in  one  case,  and  30  feet  deep  in  another,  in  order 
to  get  the  sand  out.  All  the  sand  is  not  required  for  building  purposes,  that  is 
to  say  for  the  buildings  intended  to  be  erected  on  the  adjacent  ground,  but  it 
is  got  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  ;  in  fact,  I  have  often  found  that  the  sand 
is  taken  away  from  the  very  site  where  it  is  required,  and  inferior  material 
brought  on  the  ground, 

331.  It  is  more  profitable  to  sell  the  sand  ? — Quite  so. 

332.  When  they  have  sold  the  sand,  what  is  done  r — The  ground  is  filled  in 
with  anything  they  can  get,  rubbish  of  all  kinds  and  description. 

333.  Is  it  what  is  called  a  shoot  ?—  I  cannot  say  quite  that.  As  a  rule  I  find 
that  the  materials  are  rubbish  from  the  pulling  down  of  old  buildings,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  but  I  have  known  instances  in  my  district  where  houses  have  been 
built  on  a  shoot  caused  by  a  raising  of  the  road. 

334.  I  believe  there  is  an  objection  to  basements  in  your  district? — Yes,  there 
seems  to  be  an  objection  on  parr  of  the  smaller  builders. 

335.  With  regard  to  those  sites,  what  would  you  suggest;  what  power  would 
you  like  to  have  for  the  benefit  of  the  public?— I  think  to  prohibit  the  builder 
entirely  from  building  upon  filled  gi  ound  would  be  very  oppressive  indeed  ;  at 
the  same  time,  1  think  that  there  should  be  a  power  given  to  the  district  surveyor 
to  require  a  layer  of  concrete  at  least  six  inches  thick  to  be  laid  over  the  whole 
area,  by  which  means  it  would  give  a  solid  bed  for  the  house,  as  well  as  keep 
down  the  exhalations  which  will  necessarily  emanate  from  the  foecal  matter  in 
the  made  ground. 

336.  You  think  that  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  obtained  ?— Quite  so. 

337.  And  any  precaution  which  he  might  suggest,  or  that  might  be  fairly 
suggested,  whether  by  him  or  by  you  (subject  to  appeal),  for  the  requirements 
of  the  locality,  ought  to  be  provided  for  ? — I  think  so.  That  would  be  a  very 
small  thing;  it  would  not  be  at  all  an  expensive  operation. 

338.  la  a  sanitary  point  of  view  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  right  thing  ?  — 
I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

339.  With  regard  to  what  it  is  built  upon,  I  believe  a  great  deal  that  is  built 
upon  in  those  places  is  small  property  which  is  built  with  very  inferior  mate- 
rials ?  — It  is  so. 

340.  Have  you  sufficient  power  which  you  feel  you  can  use  to  interfere  and 
prevent  what  you  object  to,  at  the  present  moment  ? — Not  to  the  extent  that  there 
ought  to  be. 

341.  Wherein  do  you  find  it  deficient  ? — -The  difficulty  is  to  watch  carefully 
to  prevent  the  use  of  bad  materials ;  the  Act  is  not  very  clear  upon  the  matter, 
and  however  clear  it  may  be  to  the  district  surveyor,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  magistrates  will  take  the  same  view. 

342.  There  is  nothing  set  forth  as  to  material,  except  that  they  are  to  be  of 
sand,  mortar,  and  cement  ? — Mortar  and  cement. 

343.  What  may  be  moriar  to  one  man  is  not  mortar  in  another's  view,  I  sup- 
pose ? — It  is  most  certainly  a  wide  term. 

344.  What  have  you  found  represented  to  you  as  mortar  r — I  have  found  a 
certain  quantity  of  sand,  or  gritty  material,  a  great  deal  of  garden  mould,  and  a 
fair  quantity  of  lime.  The  garden  mould  of  course  was  condemned,  and  in 
many  cases  removed,  but  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  tell  that,  inasmuch  as 
garden  mould  is  so  carefully  mixed  with  the  sand  or  gritty  material,  that  if  you 
take  up  a  handful  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  that  it  must  not  be  used.  Then,  as 
a  rule,  builders  are  not  so  sparing  of  their  lime  ;  they  have  a  great  idea  if  they 
have  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  that  is  quite  sufficient,  and  will  answer 
for  everything ;  and  they  seem  quite  horrified  when  they  are  told  to  use  about 
half  the  lime  and  twice  the  quantity  of  good  sand,  and  then  their  mortar  will 
be  better  than  it  is.  The  fact  is  they  get  such  a  lot  of  inferior  materials 
that  the  hme  will  not  operate  upon  them. 

345.  The  lime  does  not  make  a  binding  concrete  with  the  mortar  ? — The  lime 
■wants  some  gritty  material  to  form  it  into  proper  mortar. 

0.66.  c  3  346.  What 


Mr.  Mathem. 
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Mr.  Matthews.        346.  What  kind  of  bricks  are  used  ? — All  kinds  of  bricks  and  bals. 

14  March  1878.  347*  Insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  weather  ? — I  am  afraid  all 
the  9-inch  walls  which  most  speculating  builders  erect  are  more  or  less  incapable 
keeping  out  the  weather,  but  there  has  been  considerable  difficulty  during  the 
last  year  or  two  in  getting  proper  bricks.  Bricks  have  been  very  expensive 
indeed,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  fur  the  builders  to  take  money  in  their 
hands  to  the  brick  merchants  to  supply  them.  The  result  is  that  they  have 
bought  the  very  worst  bricks  that  they  can  possibly  get  hold  of,  and  what  were 
bricks  in  the  cart,  directly  they  are  shot,  become  bats  on  the  ground.  Of  course 
their  answer  is,  that  they  pay  the  best  price  they  can  afford,  and  that  is  the 
material  they  get. 

348.  Are  you  powerless  to  stop  it  ? — Well,  so  far  powerless  that  one  is  obliged 
to  be  constantly  insisting  that  there  shall  be  a  proper  mixture  of  whole  bricks. 

349.  Now,  as  to  tlie  proposal  in  the  Bill,  that  there  should  be  bye-laws  on  the 
subject  of  the  materials  and  the  sites,  and  how  buildings  should  be  repaired, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  what  do  you  say  to  that — I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  indeed  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  have 
power  to  make  bye-laws.  Of  course  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  power  which  ought 
to  be  exercised  with  a  great  deal  of  discretion  and  care,  because  one  side  may 
take  one  view  and  the  other  side  may  take  another. 

350.  There  is  a  dispensing  power  in  certain  cases,  and  an  approval  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  do  you  think  those  are  both  necessary  ? — I  think 
these  are  very  great  safeguards. 

351.  One  matter  has  been  asked  about  by  my  friend;  he  talked  about  an 
appeal  from  the  Boai  d  to  the  Board,  or  from  the  district  surveyors  to  the  Board  ; 
do  you  in  practice  iind  that  such  appeals  are  made  under  the  Building  Act  ? — 
Not  under  the  Building  Act. 

352  .Under  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act? — No,  I  do  not  know  that 
appeals  are  made,  as  far  as  the  materials  are  concerned. 

353.  As  to  pubHc  buildings  ? — That  is  so  occasionally. 

354.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  appeals  in  your  district  ?— No. 
3,55.  You  have  not  dilfered  ?— Well,  we  have  differed. 

356.  But  you  have  settled  it  between  yourselves  without  the  necessity  of  any 
appeal  ? — Exactly, 

357.  And  if  there  was  a  question  which  could  not  be  so  settled,  the  appeal 
would  be  to  the  building  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  ? — Yes. 

358.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  any  experience  of  the  working  of 
that,  as  an  architect  ? — I  know  something  about  it,  but  I  think  ray  evidence 
would  be  of  very  little  use  in  the  matter. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Milward. 

359.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  concerned  ? — I 
think  about  800  acres. 

360.  How  many  years  have  you  been  concerned  with  it  ? — Four  years. 

361.  And  during  that  time  you  have  not  had  a  single  instance  in  which 
houses  have  been  built  on  old  roads,  which  have  caused  inconvenience  and  dis- 
pute?— No;  inasmuch  as  in  my  district  the  old  roads  were  very  old  roads 
indeed,  and  the  new  roads  have  been  passed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

362.  The  present  Bill  would  not  touch  the  new  roads  at  all  ? — No. 

363.  And  it  is  proposed  by  a  proviso  that  it  shall  not  affect  old  roads  ? — 
Exactly. 

364.  So  that,  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  in  your  district  it  would  have 
affected  no  one  ? — I  think  not,  or  at  any  rate  very  slightly. 

365.  Just  one  word  with  regard  to  these  materials;  do  you  say  that  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  is  the  ascertaining  and  watching  ? — Yes,  that  is  so ;  builders 
will  often  use  all  kinds  of  materials,  unless  the  district  surveyor  is  constantly  on 
the  spot. 

366.  Will  you  tell  me  how  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  bye-laws  are  going  to 
help  that  5 — I  do  not  think  the  bye-laws  would  prevent  it  wholly,  but  I  think, 
at  the  same  time,  that  more  stringent  laws  might  be  laid  down,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  left  so  very  vague  as  it  is  at  present ;  i.e.,  the  difficulty  is  to  con- 
vince the  magistrate  that  the  whole  of  a  wall  is  built  in  such  a  way  as  that  the 
builder  may  prove  some  portion  of  it  is.    If  the  district  surveyor  is  near,  no 

doubt 
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doubt  the  materials  will  be  better  than  if  lie  is  absent,  but  unless  there  is  con-  Mathcm. 
stant  watching  many  builders  will  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  scamp  the  ^  Mmc\x  \ 8  8 
work  with  the  worst  materials  they  can  get  hold  of.  4    arc  «  7  . 

367.  Would  it  not  be  in  your  judgment  a  most  proper  thing  that  such  matters 
as  you  propose  should  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  put  into  the  clauses  in 
the  Bill  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

368.  For  instance,  it  is  proposed  that  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  bye-laws 
in  the  newspapers.  I  wonder  how  many  newspaper  are  circulating  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — It  is  quite  impossible  to  say. 

369.  Putting  it  once  into  a  newspaper  of  course  would  satisfy  the  requisition 
of  the  Aci,  but  supposing  a  person  seriously  affected  never  saw  the  notice  at  all, 
do  you  think  it  quite  fair  that  he  should  be  bound  by  a  bye-law  of  which  he  has 
never  heard  a  word  ? — I  think  every  man  ought  to  have  notice  of  it. 

370.  Then  this  provision  is  entirely  insufficient? — Unless  proper  notice  is 
given. 

371.  Then  practically  notice  would  have  to  be  given  to  every  owner  and 
occupier  of  property  throughout  the  metropolitan  district? — I  think  everyone 
reads  one  or  other  of  the  daily  newspapers. 

372.  But  he  might  not  happen  to  read  the  one  which  has  got  the  notice  in  it  ? 
— Well,  that  may  be  ;  but  what  I  do  say  is,  that  every  opportunity  should  be  given 
for  publicity,  so  that  all  persons  interested  might  know  it. 

373.  Can  you  suggest  any  better  [)ublicity  than  putting  what  is  right  and 
proper  into  the  four  corners  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  think  advertising  the 
bye-laws  in  the  newspapers  would  be  one  very  important  means  ;  another  is  the 
communication  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  societies  of  builders. 

374.  But  supposing  they  do  not  advertise  except  what  is  required  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  say  nothing  more  to  anybody,  what  then  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  unfair  to  the  builders,  and  to  the  architects, 

375.  And  to  the  owners  of  property  as  well  ? — No  doubt. 

376.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  of  the  provision  in  this  Act  of  Parliament 
which  my  friend  referred  to  just  now,  with  regard  to  selling  land  in  case  the  old 
materials  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  pulling  down.  Of  course  the  person  whom 
you  would  deal  with  is  the  owner  within  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament? — 
Yes. 

377.  And  that  would  be  the  person  who  was  building  upon  the  land  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

378.  Who  else  ? — The  owner  under  the  Building  Act  includes  any  person  who 
is  in  the  receipt  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  rents. 

379.  Take  the  case  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  for  whom  I  appear; 
he  grants  a  lease  of  land  for  80  years ;  the  person  who  is  the  owner  of  that  land 
would  be  the  lessee  ? — No  doubt. 

380.  So  that  you  would  give  your  notice  to  the  lessee? — In  the  first 
instance. 

381.  Then  the  expense  of  pulling  down,  we  will  say,  comes  to  50  /.,  and  the 
materials  sell  for  20  /. ;  you  want  30  I. ;  do  you  think  it  quite  fair  to  sell  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  land  for  that? — I  should  think  the  Board  of  Works  would 
never  do  such  a  thing  as  that. 

382.  That  is  what  you  do.  You  take  power  to  sell  the  fee-simple  of  the 
land  ? — But  I  think  the  Board  would  not  be  likely  to  enforce  that  until  they 
had  found  out  whether  there  was  anybody  interested  in  the  property. 

383.  Then  do  you  put  it  before  the  Committee  as  a  proper  power  to  be  given 
to  the  MetropoHtan  Board  of  Works  to  sell  the  Duke  of  Portland's  land,  because 
his  lessee  has  made  default  in  the  payment  of  30  I.  ?~No,  1  think  not;  and  I 
am  quite  sure  the  Metropolitan  Board  would  never  exercise  that  power ;  they 
would  use  every  means  to  find  out  the  rightful  owner  in  the  first  instance. 

384.  Then  everybody  round  London  is  to  be  bound  hand-and-foot,  and  be  at 
the  tender  mercies  or  the  consideration  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  ? — I  should  think  the  solicitor  would  be  very  well  able  to  frame  a 
clause  to  meet  that  difficulty. 

385.  The  idea  of  the  thing  is  good  ;  whether  the  expression  is  right  is  another 
matter  altogether,  but  it  is  generally  possible  to  find  out  who  are  the  interested 
parties  in  the  land.  If  the  immediate  lessee  has  not  sufficient  interest  in  the 
property  to  allow  the  Board  of  Works  to  take  the  building  down  and  to  sell  the 

0.66.  c  4  land. 
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Mr.  Mathem.  land,  no  doubt  there  is  the  ground  landlord  to  be  found  somewhere  or  other, 
4  March  18-8.  ^f^  pounds,  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  pay  the 

'  '    money  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  his  property  being  sold. 

386.  Can  you  point  out  anything  at  all  in  the  Bill  which  would  make  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  go  to  the  chief  landlord  ?— I  do  not  know  whether 
those  words  are  absolutely  put  down. 

387.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  they  are  not,  and  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  are  to  have  the  power  of  selling  the  fee-simple  of  the  estate  ; 
and,  further  than  that,  when  they  have  sold  it  they  have  the  power  to  hand 
the  surplus  over  to  the  tenant,  the  lessee,  who  is  the  owner  ? — As  you  put  it,  I 
certainly  do  not  agree  with  it.  There  may  l)e  half-a-dozen  owners ;  a  man  may 
occupy  an  office,  and  we  find  that  we  have  sometimes  to  give  notice  to  half-a- 
dozen  different  people,  who  are  the  owners  under  the  Act.  '^^ 

388.  Mr.  Milward.']  Now,  take  another  instance ;  suppose  a  gentleman  has 
got  a  mortgage,  do  you  think  it  quite  right  that  the  mortgaged  property 
should  be  sold  without  any  intimation  at  all  to  the  mortgagee  ? — 1  think  every 
means  should  be  taken  by  the  Board  to  find  out  the  person  in  receipt  of  any 
of  the  profits. 

389.  That  is  not  the  suggestion  of  the  Bill? — I  could  not  defend  more  than 
that ;  I  think  if  the  Board  were  to  do  more  than  that  it  would  be  a  hardship, 
but  I  cannot  think  it  is  in  their  intention  to  do  a  thing  of  the  kind. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Saunders. 

390.  With  regard  to  the  foundations,  do  you  think  the  case  would  be  met 
by  giving  the  district  surveyor  power,  where  he  is  of  opinion  that  for  sanitary 
purposes  it  is  necessary,  to  require  the  lessee  to  put  a  certain  depth  of  con- 
crete ? — For  sanitary  or  structural  purposes. 

391.  That  is  a  power  which  might  be  given  definitely  by  Act  of  Parliament 
without  its  being  left  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  give? — There  are 
two  sides  to  that  question ;  the  district  surveyor  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  might  practically  agree  upon  the  matter,  but  the  builder  might  not 
feel  disposed  to  carry  out  what  the  district  surveyor  required  of  him. 

392.  But  with  regard  to  the  regulation  in  the  first  instance ;  if  this  Bill  had 
contained  a  clause,  as  the  Bill  of  1874  did,  would  you  see  any  otjection  to  a 
clause  being  put  in  to  thatefl'ect,  so  that  you  should  know  the  worst,  and  that  the 
building,  where  it  was  required  for  sanitary  or  structural  purposes,  should  be 
constructed  upon  a  foundation  of  concrete  ? — Quite  so  ;  there  would  be  no  harm 
in  putting  in  those  words  at  all. 

393.  Can  you  tell  me  where  it  is  necessary  for  sanitary  or  structural  pur- 
poses, any  reason  why  that  should  not  be  left  to  the  opinion  of  a  magistrate,  as 
between  the  builder  and  the  district  surveyor  ? — I  think  if  the  requirement  is 
made  that  it  should  be  enforced  by  the  present  machinery  of  the  Act,  which 
works  very  vi^ell. 

394.  I  am  quite  free  to  admit  that  the  magistrate  does  not  always  agree  with 
the  district  surveyor  or  the  builder  with  regard  to  a  point  submitted  to  him,  but 
if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  builder  and  the  district  sur- 
veyor can  you  conceive  any^  tribunal  fairer  than  the  police  magistrate  of  the 
district  ? — I  consider  that  as  that  is  the  machinery  by  which  the  present  Act  is 
carried  out,  there  would  be  no  practical  harm  in  that  course  being  adopted. 

395.  Then  you  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  prescribe  that  the  founda- 
tion is  to  be  of  concrete,  leaving  any  difference  between  the  district  sur- 
veyor and  the  builder  as  to  structural  purposes  to  the  magistrate  ? — A  vague 
clause  of  that  kind  is  a  most  difficult  one  to  apply,  because  the  onus  rests  with 
the  district  surveyor,  and  he  would  require  such  a  thickness  of  concrete  as 
he  might  consider  necessary  to  relieve  himself  of  responsibihty. 

396.  The  district  surveyor  is  a  properly  qualified  person  ? — No  doubt,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  would  often  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  result 
might  be  that  the  builder  of  each  house  might  differ  from  the  district  surveyor, 
which  would,  of  course,  impose  upon  him  considerable  trouble  in  carrying 
out  the  Act  in  a  proper  manner. 

397.  I  suppose  the  concrete  required  for  a  26  Z.  a  year  house,  and  such  a 
house  as  they  are  building  in  South  Kensington,  might  be  very  different? — 
Certainly. 

398.  Would 
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398.  Would  you  propose  that  the  bye-laws  should  prescribe  wbat  the  actual     Mr.  Mathews. 

thickness  of  concrete  should  be  in  every  particular  house?--!  think  the  more   

tilings  that  are  scheduled  the  better.  ^+  ^^78- 

399.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  the  Board  going  into  great  detail  upon  that 
subject  ? — I  think  so. 

4C0.  There  might  be  considerable  differences  of  opinion  between ^the  Metro- 
politan Board  .of  Works  and  the  builder  as  to  the  justice  of  this  ? — Yes. 

401.  That  could  not  be  properly  heard  without  a  regular  formal  inquiry  with 
witnesses  on  both  sides  ? — I  daresay  not. 

402.  Is  there  any  provisions  in  the  Bill  providing  that  these  bye-laws  should 
not  be  made  except  after  some  formal  inquiry? — I  do  not  know  what  power  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  have. 

403.  Is  there  any  obligation  whatever  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  conduct 
it  as  a  regular  formal  inquiry? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

404.  You  are  quite  of  opinion  that  these  are  matters  which  cannot  be  settled 
without  hearing  witnesses? — I  think  these  are  matters  which  certainly  ought  to 
be  heard  in  that  way. 

405.  As  long  as  the  structure  is  tolerably  safe,  you  see  no  reason  as  regards 
sanitary  considerations  why  bats  should  not  be  used,  for  instance,  in  certain 
proportions  in  buildings  ? — Oh  no,  in  many  thick  walls  a  fair  amount  can  be 
safely  used. 

406.  You  are  not  one  of  those  people  who  think  that  it  would  be  a  prudent 
thing  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  say  that  bats  should  be  absolutely 
forbidden  ? — Walls  could  not  be  built  without  them. 

407.  And  place  bricks  are  useful  too,  are  they  not r— They  are  useful,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  desirable ;  still  I  should  hardly  think  that  the  Board  of 
Works  would  exercise  its  powers  so  strongly  as  to  forbid  their  use. 

408.  We  want  to  secure  that  they  shall  not;  the  present  Board  may  not,  but 
some  future  Board  may ;  it  would  very  materially  alfect  the  rent  of  houses  in 
the  metropolis  if  any  onerous  conditions  were  put  as  to  the  materials  of  which 
small  class  property  was  to  be  constructed,  would  it  not  ? — Most  assuredly  ;  I 
do  not  think  a  single  penny  can  be  saved  in  the  present  state  of  building ; 
everything  is  bared  to  the  utmost,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  restrictions  are, 
the  higher  the  rents  will  be. 

409.  It  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  forced  to  put  in  some  material 
that  would  be  good  in  one  class  of  property,  and  would  not  be  good  in  another? 
— Quite  so. 

410.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with  bye-laws  that  raised  all  these 
questions,  would  it  not  ?—  Possibly,  but  that  is  rather  a  large  question  to  answer 
detinitely;  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  set  of  bye-laws  might  be  framed  which 
would  meet  these  cases, 

411.  If  the  bye-laws  go  into  minute  questions  of  that  kind,  it  will  very  much 
increase  the  duties  of  the  district  surveyor,  will  it  not  ? — I  daresay  it  will. 

412.  You  would  say,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  very  desirable  the  district  surveyor 
should  have  his  eye  upon  the  place  as  much  as  possible  — Yes. 

413.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  the  interest  of  the  builders  it  is  most  desirable 
that  a  class  of  gentlemen  of  less  experience,  and  without  the  security  which  we 
have  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  district  surveyors,  should  not  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  bye-laws?  — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all 
desiiable. 

414.  It  would  be  very  undesirable  that  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
men  of  the  character  of  clerks  of  the  works,  for  instance  ? — I  think  so,  for  several 
reasons. 

41.5.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  staff  of  district  surveyors  could  carry  out 
the  minute  regulations  which  are  contemplated? — There  is  no  difficulty  about 
it ;  it  would  be  as  easy  or  easier  to  carry  out  these  bye-laws  as  proposed,  than 
to  carry  out  the  present  vague  clauses  of  the  Act. 

41 Will  you  tell  me  why  the  powers  that  you  have  as  regards  the  materials 
at  the  present  time  are  not  sufficient  ? — In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the 
mortar,  as  the  counsel  has  very  justly  put  it,  it  may  be  stuff  made  up  of  lime 
and  earth ;  slime,  in  fact,  instead  of  mortar  mixed  in  proper  and  recognised 
proportions. 

417.  If  it  were  of  the  character  of  slime,  that  would  render  the  building 
0-66.  D  dangerous? 
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Mr.  Mathews.  dangerous  r — It  would  render  the  building  dangerous.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
  would  use  slime  absolutely,  but  they  might  use  something  approaching  it. 

14  March  1878.  g   You  have  power  at  the  present  time  of  preventing  anything  of  the  kind 

being  used  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  walls  have  suffi- 
ciently iiardened  to  keep  themselves  up,  but  how  or  why  I  cannot  tell;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  not  really  dangerous. 

419.  If  they  are  not  dangerous,  I  suppose  the  material  would  nqt  affect  the 
health  of  the  persons  there? — I  think  it  would,  because  there  is  often  a  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter  used  in  it,  and  I  feel  confident  that  a  great  deal  of  the  sick- 
ness is  due  to  that. 

420.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  materials  of  which  mortar  is  to  be  made  are  to 
be  defined  by  these  bye-laws  ?— I  think  so. 

421.  The  ingredients  and  the  proportions  of  every  kind  of  mortar  ? — Yes. 

422.  How  are  you  to  see  that  these  ingredients  are  properly  mixed,  and  the 
rules  adhered  to  ?—  It  is  tolerably  easy  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  mortar  used  two 
or  three  days  previously. 

423.  That  is  the  practical  way  in  vvhich  the  district  surveyor  would  look  at 
the  mortar,  Av^hether  the  building  erected  held  together? — Whatever  the  district 
surveyor's  view  might  be,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  the  magistrate's 
view. 

424.  But  the  magistrate  is  impartial  between  the  builder  and  the  district 
surveyor? — In  many  cases  magistrates  have  given  their  decision  against  the 
district  surveyor,  that  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  have  been  complied 
with,  and  that  it  is  mtntar.  There  are  degrees  in  mortar,  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent. 

425.  it  is  mortar,  and  it  is  not  dangerous  ? — That  is  to  say,  a  wall  is  not  posi- 
tively dangerous.  If  the  district  surveyor  were  to  see  a  wall  dangerous,  it  would 
be  his  duty  at  once  to  have  the  wall  down  or  to  put  the  machinery  of  the  Act 
into  operation. 

426.  Your  only  reasons  for  the  provision  with  regard  to  the  district  surveyors' 
jurisdiction  being  extended  to  the  sanitary  nature  of  the  wall  is,  that  the  magis- 
trates may  differ  from  the  district  surveyor? — I  do  not  quite  follow  your 
question. 

427.  It  is  only  because  you  find  that  the  magistrates  do  not  always  adopt  the 
views  of  the  district  surveyor,  that  you  rather  deprecate  the  idea  of  the  matter 
being  left  to  the  ma}>istrates  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  say  that.  The  magistrates  are 
quite  as  anxicms  to  carry  out  the  Act  as  the  district  surveyors  are,  but  the  Act  is 
very  vague  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  magistrates  cannot  say  because  a  wall 
is  built  with  inferior  mortar  that  the  wall  is  not  built  with  mortar. 

428.  In  point  of  fact,  you  suppose  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are 
going  to  settle  the  exact  ingredients,  and  are  to  have  control  over  the  mortar  that 
is  to  be  used  in  the  building  ?— I  think  if  there  was  a  proper  schedule  framed, 
stating  the  ingredients  of  the  mortar,  that  would  meet  the  case.  Of  course 
there  are  many  things  which  the  district  surveyor  would  have  to  exercise  his 
discretion  upon. 

429.  Is  it  possible  to  settle  the  ingredients  when  it  is  not  known  beforehand 
what  the  quality  of  the  sand  or  lime  may  be  ?— The  district  surveyor  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  discretion. 

430.  And  it  must  not  be  put  into  his  hands,  I  suppose,  entirely  without  any 
appeal  to  any  superior  authority  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

431.  Can  you  suggest  any  better  authority  than  the  police  magistrate  ? — No  ; 
not  if  the  words  are  distinct  and  definite. 

432.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  put  into  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament ? —  No. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Prior  Goldney. 

433.  I  understand  that  your  evidence  applies  principally  to  the  smaller  class 
of  buildings  which  are  being  built  in  the  suburbs  ?— I  am  giving  my  evidence  m 
those  particular  instances. 

434.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  class  of  buildings,  you  often  have  to  find 

fault  with  the  nature  of  the  materials  ? — Yes.  ^ 

435.  Which 
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435.  Which  is  one  of  tlie  subjects  upon  which  the  Board  seek  power  to  make  Mr.  Mathews. 
bye-laws  ? — Yes.   

436.  But  where  you  have  valuable  sites,  do  you  find  that  people  use  those  bad  J4  March  1878. 
materials  ? — No,  not  as  a  rule. 

437.  It  is  quite  an  exceptional  case  that  you  find  a  person  with  a  really 
valuable  site  using  bad  materials  or  bad  construction  ?  —  Very  exceptional 
indeed, 

438.  Whatever  these  bye-laws  are  to  be,  or  whatever  class  of  property  they 
are  to  apply  to,  do  you  think  that  sufficient  publicity  ouglit  to  be  given  to  them? 
— Certainly. 

439.  Do  you  think  that  every  person  who  contemplates  building  ought  to  be 
in  a  position  to  buy  a  copy  of  them  witnout  any  difficulty  ? — I  think  so. 

440.  Do  you  think  that  thev  ought  to  be  bye-laws  which  are  reasonable  r — 
Yes. 

441.  Well  considered  in  the  first  place,  and  permanent,  not  subject  to  altera- 
tion at  a  mere  month's  notice " — It  would  be  most  ii.ndesirable  to  have  the  bye- 
laws  constantly  changed. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cripps. 

442.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  last  witness,  give  his  evidence? — Yes. 

443.  lie  is  a  vestry  surveyor  ? — Yes. 

444.  Therefore  when  he  talked  about  his  board,  did  he  mean  the  vestry 
board  ;  he  did  not  mean  the  Metropolitan  Board,  I  suppose  ? — That  1  can  hardly 
say,  for  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  his  mind. 

445.  How  long  have  you  been  district  surveyor? — Four  years, 

446.  Have  you  heard  of  any  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  on  questions 
of  this  kind,  under  the  Building  Acts  generally  ? — There  are  a  great  many 
appeals  to  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

447.  But  in  accordance  with  this  provision  have  there  been  appeals? — On 
questions  of  lines  of  frontage,  and  things  of  that  kind,  upon  buildings  to  which 
the  Act  does  not  apply.  All  those  are  matters  upon  which  the  Board  have 
power. 

448.  Under  what  powers  are  those  appeals  made  ? — I  forget  exactly  the 
number  of  the  section,  but  it  is  in  cases  where  the  Building  Act  does  not  apply ; 
I  mean  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855. 

449.  There  is  only  an  appeal  from  the  district  surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  ? — There  is  one  clause  vvhich  gives  the  Metropolitan  Board  power  to 
sanction  buildings  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  schedules. 

450.  But  that  is  not  an  appeal  from  the  district  surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  ? — No,  it  is  not  an  appeal ;  it  is  a  reference  rather. 

451.  But  I  am  asking  you  as  to  appeal ;  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  reference  ? 
— As  to  public  buildings  there  is  an  ap[ieal. 

452.  But  is  there  as  to  private  buildings? — There  is  nu  appeal  to  the  Board; 
the  magistrate  is  the  appealing  authority. 

453.  Then  the  appeal  must  be  by  agreement  ? — In  regard  to  public  buildings 
there  is  power  of  appeal. 

454.  J  am  talking  of  private  buildings  ;  have  you  ever  heard  of  an  appeal 
with  regard  to  them  ? — I  think  the  question  you  are  asking  me  is  this  ;  whether 
there  is  any  appeal  upon  any  private  buildings.  The  Act  of  Parliament  is 
definite,  which  says  that  certain  things  shall  be  done,  and  if  those  matters  are 
not  done,  the  case  shall  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  ;  he  is  the  party  to  appeal 
to ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  regard  to 
anything  else  than  public  buildings. 

455.  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to  ;  there  is  not  an  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  in  these  cases  ?— -Not  in  the  case  of  private  houses. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Philhrick. 

450.  But  with  regard  to  public  buildings  there  is  ? — There  is  a  special 
clause. 

457.  My  friend  Mr.  Saunders  asked  you  a  great  number  of  questions  as  to 
why  the  regulation  as  to  the  sites,  the  mode  of  construction,  and  the  materials 
to  be  used,  should  not  be  put  into  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  neither  of  my 
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Mr.  Matthews,  friends  drew  your  attention  to  the  distinction  whether  it  should  be  in  the  Act  of 
  Parliament  itself  or  in  the  bye-laws  to  be  framed  ;  that  was  the  point  of  the 

14  March  1878.  question  that  they  were  asking  you  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  bye-laws  ;  it  would 
very  much  simplify  matters  if  it  could  be  incorporated  in  an  Act ;  at  the  same 
time  I  think,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  the  bye-laws  are 
sufficiently  guarded. 

458.  With  regard  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  of  course  it  must  be  rigid,  and 
must  involve  coming  to  Parliament  again  to  alter  it  if  anything  is  found  not  to 
act  ? — Yes. 

459.  But  provided  that  bye-laws  are  made  with  proper  publicity,  and  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  inquiry,  do  you  think  that  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  attempting  to  describe  in  the  sections  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  so  many 
minute  things  ? — I  think  if  great  care  is  exercised  the  bye-laws  perhaps  would  be 
better. 

460.  But  whether  it  be  Act  of  Parliament  or  bye-laws,  it  must  necessarily  be 
done  with  considerable  minuteness  ? — No  doubt. 

461.  And  a  good  deal  of  detail? — Yes. 

462.  I  presume  that  even  under  the  Building  Act,  as  to  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  and  so  forth,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  detail? — Yes. 

46'3,  And  provisions  with  regard  to  different  classes  of  buildings? — Yes. 

464,  My  frienfl  has  been  asking  you  about  the  selling  of  land ;  the  only  ques- 
tion 1  ask  upon  that  is  whether  or  not  you  consider  it  right  that  in  some  way  or 
other  the  expense  incurred  should  be  made  good  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
eventually  ? — Most  undoubtedly. 

4H5.  And  in  all  cases  where  the  owner  or  any  person  who  is  interested  in  the 
fee  cannot  be  found,  do  you  think  it  right  that  he  should  have  notice  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

466.  And  an  opportunity  of  making  the  payment,  the  sale  only  taking  place 
in  case  of  default  ? — Truly. 

467.  It  would  be  right  that  no  man's  land  should  be  taken  unless  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  paying  if  he  were  to  be  found  ? — Certainly. 
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Friday,  Ibth  March  1878. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Viscount  Barrington. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Sir  James  Lawrence. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Torr, 


The  Right  Honourable  JAMES  STANSFELD,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Robins  Selway,  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Mr.  O'Hara. 

468.  How  long  liave  you  been  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of      M^r.  Selway. 
Works? — Since  January  1873.  March  1878. 

469.  Since  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
you  have  also  been  a  member  of  the  Building  Act  Committee,  have  you  not  ?  — 
Yes,  from  within  a  fortnight  after  my  election  to  the  Board. 

470.  And  you  occupied  the  jjost  of  chairman  of  that  Committee  fi'om  the 
month  of  February  1875  to  the  month  of  June  ]  877  — That  was  so. 

471.  Would  you  state  briefly  to  the  Committee  what  the  functions  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee  are? — The  Building  Act  Committee  is  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Board,  consisting  of  15  members,  to  which  Committee  are 
referred  various  applications  from  parties  in  respect  to  lines  of  frontages,  the 
laying  out  of  new  roads,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Building  Acts  itself,  and  with  those  clauses  of  the  Local  Management  Act  which 
relate,  as  I  have  said,  to  lines  of  frontages  and  new  streets. 

472.  Mow  often  do  you  hold  meetings  of  that  body  r — Statedly,  except  during 
the  recess  of  course,  once  a  fortnight  ;  but  very  often  it  happens  that  we  meet 
weekly. 

473.  At  these  meetings  you  consider  the  reports  of  the  superintending  archi- 
tect, and  decide  upon  the  matters  that  are  brought  before  you  for  judgment  ? — 
Certainly ;  and,  in  addition  to  that  we  very  commonly  receive  visits 
from  applicants  and  from  persons  who  oppose  applications  wliich  are  made  to 
us,  and  of  course  afterwards  we  decide  upon  the  merits.  I  should  say  that  we 
do  not  however  decide,  but  we  make  recommendations  to  the  Board,  which  of 
course  finally  decides. 

474.  In  addition  to  hearing  statements  and  evidence,  you  proceed  sotnetimes 
to  view  premises,  do  you  not? — Yes,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that.  Fre- 
quently, when  it  is  thought  necessary  to  go  and  see  places,  we  go  out  to  view 
them,  as  we  term  it. 

475.  In  fact,  you  do  all  you  can  to  give  effect  to  the  powers  which  Parliament 
has  entrusted  to  you  : — I  hope  that  is  so. 

476.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  formation  of  streets 
in  the  metropolis,  in  turning  the  existing  roads  into  streets? — We  have  found 
very  considerable  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  section  of  the  Act  which  limits 
the  building  of  houses  in  roads  which  may  not  be  streets,  or  which  may  not  be 
what  the  courts  have  ruled  to  be  streets. 

477.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  the  state  of  things  that  you  desire  to  meet  ? 
— We  desire  that  houses  should  be  so  built  that  all  roads  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  should  be  not  less  than  40  feet  wide  if  for  carriage  traffic,  nor  less 
than  20  feet  wide  if  for  foot  traffic. 

478.  You  do  not  intend  or  desire  to  interfere  with  old  streets? — Not  at  all. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Bill  never  was  intended  to  refer  to  existing  streets ;  that 
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Mr.  Selway.     is  to  say,  streets  under  the  Act.    That  never  was  intended,  so  far  as  my  know- 
15  March  1878.    ledge  of  the  Bill  goes;  and  1  believe  that  the  amendment  whicli  has  been 
suggested  v^ill  effectually  meet  that. 

479.  There  was  a  mistake  in  the  Bill,  which  you  remedied  as  soon  as  it  was 
brought  prominently  under  your  notice  ? — Yes,  if  you  legard  it  as  a  mistake- 
There  was  an  omission. 

480.  What  happened,  as  we  heard  yesterday,  was  that  a  house  or  two  are 
built,  and  then  the  load  upon  which  tiiose  houses  are  built  assumes  the  form  of 
a  street,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  are  your  powers  operative  ? — That  is  the 
case. 

481 .  Tiierefore  ycu  have  this  difficulty  to  face:  that  some  of  your  streets  are 
what  is  called  bottle-necked  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  a  narrow  entrance,  and 
then  they  become  larger  ? — That  is  the  case. 

482.  That  interferes  very  materially  with  what  you  consider  the  benefits  or 
street  legislation  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  that  public  policy  demands  that  no  street 
should  be  less  than  40  feet  wide. 

483.  And  that  is  not  only  for  purposes  of  traffic,  but  for  sanitary  and  other 
reasons  ? — Yes,  many  reasons  might  be  given,  I  think,  in  sunport  of  that 
opinion. 

484.  The  5th  clause  of  the  Bill  deals  with  roads  still  in  the  hands  of  private' 
owners,  and  the  object  which  you  have  in  view  in  that  clause  is  to  prevent  build- 
ings being  erected  upon  private  land  unless  the  general  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Act  are  complied  with  ? — Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant provision,  because  it  is  very  common  for  roads  to  be  termed  private 
roads,  and  afterwards  they  become  lighted  and  paved,  or  at  any  rate  taken  cliarge 
of  by  the  parish,  and  become  public  roads. 

485.  What  you  want  is  to  fairly  give  notice  to  owners  of  property  that,  in  the 
event  of  their  not  making  their  streets  40  feet  wide,  they  can  never  be  taken  to 
as  highways  ? — That  i§  the  object;  and  it  is  hoped,  if  I  may  venture  to  express 
my  own  opinion,  that  the  owners  of  land,  if  this  Bill  becomes  law,  seeing  it  staring 
them  in  the  face,  will  never  again  do  so  unwise  a  thing  as  to  lay  out  a  street  in 
that  way. 

486.  Clause  7  of  the  Bill  is  intended  to  meet  the  alteration  in  the  nature  of  a 
street  when  once  sanctioned  by  the  Board  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
street  being  sanctioned  for  foot  traffic  only,  you  desire  to  have  stringent  measures 
to  prevent  that  street  being  turned  into  a  carriage  way  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  most  im- 
portant need  in  the  metropolis.  There  are  several  instances  of  small  ways  20  feet 
wide  whicli  have  been  thus  converted  into  carriage  ways. 

48 7.  You  have  found  that  the  operation  of  the  98th  section  is  defective,  as 
you  have  stated  already  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  it  is  an  exceedingly  common 
occurrence  for  our  legal  advisers  to  state  that  we  have  no  power  to  carry  out 
provisions  which  we  desire  to  carry  out  under  that  section. 

488.  And  consequently  you  cannot  deal  with  them,  and  they  do  not  come 
before  you  *  —They  do  occasionally  come  before  us,  but  we  cannot  deal  with  them 
legally  so  as  to  set  them,  as  we  think,  right. 

489.  And  you  have  been  advised  from  time  to  time  that  such  is  the  meaning 
that  the  courts  would  put  upon  the  word  "  street  "  in  the  98th  section  ? — Yes  ; 
as  I  liave  already  said,  that  is  an  extremely  common  report  for  our  legal  advisers 
to  make  to  us. 

49U.  And  in  that  way  your  action  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  paralyzed  under  the 
98th  section  until  the  mischief  is  done  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  that  it  is  entirely 
paralyzed 

401.  Clauses  8  and  9  deal  with  the  existing  theatres  and  new  theatres  and 
music  halls  in  the  metropolis.  Those  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  Bill  by  your 
Committee  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Com- 
mittee of  last  Session,  were  they  not  ?— That  was  so.  That  Report  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  and  referred  not  to  the  Building  Act  Committee,  because 
it  was  not  a  matter  within  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act,  but  to  a  coni- 
mittee  which  we  term  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  which  is 
composed  of  the  whole  Board  ;  and  they  advised  these  clauses  to  be  prepared, 
and  they  were  remitted  to  the  Building  Act  Committee  to  be  embodied  in  this 
same  Bill.    That  is  how  they  came  before  us. 

492.  You  had  before  you  at  your  Board  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson's  Committee  ?— Clearly  so,  as  !  have  stated. 

493.  And 
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493.  And  you  considered  very  carefully  and  fidly,  110  doubt,  those  recom- 
mendations ? — Ves,  that  was  the  ctise. 

494.  Did  you  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  them  as  fully  as  you  possibly 
could  ? — Certainly. 

495.  Without  any  alteration  or  addition  ? — Without  any  alteration  or  addi- 
tion.   Our  desire  was  to  carry  out  that  recommendation  in  its  entirety. 

496.  What  you  propose  to  do  as  to  existing  theatres  is  to  remedy  any  struc- 
tural defects  that  may  be  remedied  at  a  moderate  outlay  ? — Yes,  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

497.  And,  in  the  event  of  the  parties  upon  whom  you  make  an  order  thinking 
yoii  unreasonable,  you  have  inserted,  at  the  instance  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Com- 
mittee, a  clause  giving  an  appeal  against  your  decision  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

498  The  words,  1  think,  in  the  Bill  are  "  a  moderate  cost,"  not  "a  reasonable 
cost  "  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  not  quoting  the  Bill,  but  raiher  giving  you 
the  idea  that  we  had. 

499.  It  is  taken  accurately  and  literally  from  the  Re|)ort  of  Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson's  Committee?— I  think  that  is  the  case.  I  may  say  that  the  Bill  was, 
of  course,  not  drafted  by  us,  hut  by  a  learned  counsel,  who  would  no  doubt  put 
the  right  words  in. 

500.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  would  be  the  result  in  the  event  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  ;  the  person  aggrieved  mijiht  appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  would  appoint  an  arbitrator  ? — Tliat  is,  I  believe,  the  effect  of  the  clause. 

501.  Then,  in  fact,  it  would  enable  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  where 
they  conceived  that  a  structural  defect  might  be  remedied  at  a  moderate  cost, 
to  make  an  order? — That  would  be  so,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal. 

502.  And  that  is  the  provision  which  you  have  inserted,  not  of  your  own 
mere  notion,  but  at  the  instance  of  that  Committee  which  consisted  of  so  many- 
honourable  Members  of  this  Hous-e,  in  the  9th  and  10th  paragraphs  of  their 
Report? — Yes,  exactly  so. 

503.  And  your  Board  were  of  opinion  that,  being  called  upon  by  that  Report, 
it  was  their  duty  to  give  effect  to  it? — Yes,  that  was  unquestionably  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  cf  the  Board. 

504.  That  Committee  sat  during  two  Sessions,  I  believe  ? — It  did. 

505.  And  it  reported  at  the  end  of  the  second  Session? — That  was  the  case, 
last  yearo 

506.  And  after  a  great  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  theatres? — A  very  large 
amount  of  evidence. 

507.  That  report  is  referred  to  this  Committee  by  order  of  the  House,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  go  turther  into  that.  The  9tli  clause  of  the  Bill  is  a 
clause  which  gives  you  a  power  to  deal  with  the  structure  of  new  theatres? 
—Yes. 

508.  And  it  enables  you  to  make  regulations  with  respect  to  the  structure 
and  position  of  new  theatres  ? — That  is  so, 

509.  Those  regulations  you  would  no  doubt  from  time  to  time  have  to  modify, 
and  woids  to  that  effect  have  been  put  into  the  Bill  ? — That  seems  to  me  a  very 
reasonable  provision  to  make,  because  it  seemed  obvious,  if  I  may  venture  to 
make  that  remark,  that  the  same  regulations  will  not  always  apply  to  all 
theatres. 

510.  Clause  11  deals  with  a  matter  which  you  have  had  very  much  under 
your  consideration,  and  that  is  the  foundations  of  buildings  ? — Yes. 

511.  Have  you  seen  with  your  own  eyes  many  instances  of  buildings  upon 
bad  foundations  in  the  suburbs  ? — ^Yes,  I  have.  In  the  parish  which  I  repre- 
sent we  .have  had  a  few  instances,  but  it  is  a  comparatively  small  parish,  having 
on  part  of  its  sides  two  very  large  outlying  parishes  with  which  I  have  been 
more  or  less  familiar,  namely,  Lambeth  and  Camberwell  ;  and  I  have  seen  in 
both  of  those  parishes,  particularly  in  Camberwell,  some  very  striking  evils,  as 
I  think.  Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  mention  here  that  the  attention  of 
the  Board  has  been  called  to  this  matter  from  time  to  time  by  several  parishes  ; 
Hackney,  Woolwich,  Battcrsea,  and  Camberwell,  for  example,  have  appealed  to 
the  Board  to  take  steps  to  prevent  this  mischief. 

512.  And  you  have  received  deputations  from  those  places  as  to  the  founda- 
tions ? — Yes  ;  deputations,  and  memorials,  and  communications. 

513.  Can  you  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  the  names  of 
0.66  D  4  those 


Mr.  Selway. 
15  March  1878. 
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^_J^y-      those  boards?  — I  have  just  mentioned  Hackney,  Woolwich,  Battersea,  and 
15  March  1878,    Camberwell.    These  I  have  given  from  memory,  but  there  possibly  may  be 
more. 

514.  Did  you  lately  inspect  an  estate,  on  which  occasion  your  attention  was 
called  to  a  site  of  several  acres  ?— Yes  ;  1  went  down  to  the  parish  of  Camber- 
well,  in  the  district  called  Peckham,  with  the  district  surveyor  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  we  saw  a  large  estate  which  has  been  built  over,  what  you  heard 
designated  yesterday  as  a  slop  shoot. 

515.  Did  the  description  given  by  the  witness  yesterday  convey  to  the  mind 
a  fair  description  of  what  you  saw? — I  think  I  should  iiave  put  it  even  more 
strongly  than  that  witness  did.  He  stated,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  or  at 
any  rate  it  was  stated  to  me,  that  the  excavation  had  been  upwards  of  30  feet 
deep.  When  I  saw  it  it  was  about  20  feet  in  depth,  and  was  being  rapidly  filled 
in  with  road  scrapings,  slop  as  it  is  technically  termed  among  the  vestries  and 
vestry  officers,  and  with  garbage  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  upon  whicli  houses  M'ere  being  rapidly  built,  and  are 
at  this  moment  being  built. 

516.  That  is,  in  your  mind,  a  state  of  things  that  ought  to  be  remedied? — 
I  think  there  can  be  no  question  upon  that  point.  To  give  the  Committee  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  I  might  say  further  that  I  found  some  men  levelling 
some  back  yards,  making,  I  suppose,  what  they  would  call  gardens,  and,  on 
examining  the  material  which  was  u])on  the  surface  being  turned  over  by  the 
spade,  it  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter; 
garbage. 

517.  The  Bill  proposes  that  you  should  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  making 
bye-laws  regulating  the  sites  and  foundations  of  buildings  ?— That  is  so. 

518.  There  is  one  reason  which  I  believe  governs  you  in  wishing  to  have  the 
power  of  making  bye-laws,  and  that  is  that  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis 
the  sites  are  subject  to  different  formations  ? — Clearly  that  is  the  case.  In  this 
particular  instance,  I  should  like  to  have  seen  a  bed  of  concrete  laid  over  the 
whole.  I  might  say  that  I  found  the  district  surveyor  had  insisted  on  having 
concrete  under  the  walls,  and  they  had  got  a  very  good  bed  of  concrete  under 
the  walls.  The  surveyor  had  compelled  or  persuaded  the  builders  to  do  that ; 
persuaded  is  the  [)r()per  word  to  use,  for  he  had  no  power  to  compel  them. 
But  the  whole  area  ought  to  have  been  covered  to  keep  down  exhalation,  which 
of  course  must  arise  immediately  fires  are  made  in  the  rooms. 

519.  Of  course,  as  the  air  becomes  warm,  those  gases  are  generated  and  pol- 
lute the  atmosphere  ? — They  must  necessarily  rise  up  into  tlie  room,  the  floors 
being,  as  I  need  scarcely  remind  the  Committee,  simply  made  of  joists  with  boards 
on  the  top,  not  flagged  or  concreted. 

520.  'I'he  concrete  was  only  put  under  the  walls  to  give  stability  ? — That 
is  all. 

521.  Can  you  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  anything  connected 
with  the  materials  used  generally  in  the  metropolis  ? — I  may  say  that  that  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  under  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
Committee  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  and  of  which  1  was  chairman, 
for  a  very  long  time,  in  consequence  more  particularly  of  several  houses  having 
fallen.  We  have  had  houses  fall  in  Stockwell-green,  in  Rattray-road,  Brixton  ; 
at  Bow,  at  Kensington,  at  Earl's  Court-road,  Kensington,  and  at  Hackney. 
Those  are  instances  which  have  come  under  my  observation  within  quite  recent 
time. 

522.  As  you  are  at  present  advised,  you  have  not  sufficient  power  to  compel 
the  use  of  the  proper  niaterials  in  the  walls  ? — Certainly  we  have  not  sufficient 
power. 

523.  And  you  desire  by  your  bye-laws  to  provide  not  only  for  the  health  but 
also  for  the  safety  of  metropolitan  buildings  ?  -  We  do  ;  and  we  desire  to  make 
such  regulations  as  we  hope  shall  result  in  having  walls  which  will  not  fall  down 
in  the  way  in  which  these  houses  have  fallen. 

524.  The  Buildmg  Act  already  regulates  the  height  of  buildings  and  the 
thickness  of  their  walls  ? — Yes. 

525.  But  it  does  not  regulate  the  actual  materials  that  are  to  be  used  in  the 
structure  of  these  buildings  ? — The  words  in  the  schedule  of  the  Act  are  not 
held  by  the  magistrates  to  be  sufficienily  forcible.  For  instance,  there  is  nothing 

to 
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to  define  what  mortar  is,  and  some  magistrates  have  refused  to  condemn  pro-      Mr.  Sebuay, 

party  when  it  is  brought  before  them,  when  others  have  condemned  it.    There    ,^  jy^^^ch  1878. 

was  an  instance  at  Hammersmith  some  time  ago  where  the  maj>i.strate  condemned 

some  buildings,  and  immediately  that  was  done  the  MetropoMtan  Board  of  W orks 

called  the  attention  of  every  district  surveyor  in  the  metropolis  to  the  case,  and 

urged  them  in  future  to  take  what  steps  they  possibly  could  to  prevent  bad  mortar 

being  used. 

526.  One  would  think  that  the  ground  landlord  would  exercise  some  influence 
over  the  builders,  and  coerce  them  to  do  their  work  propeily  ;  liave  you  any 
experience  of  that  ? — Yes,  that  has  come  before  me  on  several  occasions.  In 
ithis  particular  case  at  Kensington,  where  some  houses  fell,  I  may  say  that  the 
district  surveyor  is  a  most  eminent  architect,  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  his 
profession;  a  gentleman  who  stands  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  everyone  ; 
he  was  before  our  committee  when  I  was  in  the  chair,  and  I  asked  him  two 
questions  upon  this  point ;  why  he  had  not  summoned  tlie  builder  before  the 
magistrate  ?  I  am  not  proposing  to  give  the  Committee  the  exact  words,  but  his 
answer  was  to  the  effect  that  he  felt  that  there  was  so  little  likelihood  of  getting 
a  conviction  that  he  was  fearful  that  the  district  surveyor's  [)owers  would  be 
rather  lessened  than  strengthened  by  going  before  the  magistrate  in  such  a  case. 
Then  the  second  question  was:  "  Why  did  you  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the  sur- 
veyor to  the  ground  landlord  ?  "  I  will  not  mention  his  name,  but  the  landlord 
happens  to  be  a  nobleman  ;  and  he  said,  "I  have  called  the  surveyor's  attention 
to  it,  but  he  does  not  interfere." 

527.  Therefore  that  other  anchor  which  you  have  to  keep  you  safe  has  failed  ? 
— In  that  case  it  has  failed.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  another 
instance.  A  few  years  ago,  when  J  was  not  a  member  of  the  Board,  I  was 
myself  asked  to  go  and  see  some  buildings  out  at  Notting  Hill,  in  which  case  the 
district  surveyor  had  summoned  the  builder  before  the  magistrate.  My  advice 
was  asked  to  defend  the  builder,  and  upon  going  upon  the  scaffold  and  carefully 
examining  the  building,  I  told  the  builder  that  the  work  was  utterly  indefensible, 
and  I  could  not  say  a  word  on  his  behalf.  The  mortar  was  bad,  and  the  wall 
was  built  with  bats,  as  they  are  technically  termed ;  that  is  to  say,  broken  and 
half  bricks.  I  went  out  of  curiosity  to  the  court,  and  when  we  got  before  the 
magistrate  the  case  was  called  on,  and  the  builder  (which  is  the  right  word  to 
use,  although  the  builder  in  that  case  happened  to  be  a  clergyman,  but  he  was 
the  building  owner  who  was  summoned,  and  he  was  a  speculative  builder)  put 
in  a  letter  from  the  owner  of  the  estate  to  the  effect  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  work,  and  the  magistrate  immediately  dismissed  the  case.  There  is, 
by  the  way,  a  third  case,  which  I  have,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  district  surveyor 
of  Camberwell,  which  1  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  to  you.  He 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  ground  landlord  of  an  estate,  and  the  ground  landlord 
writes  thus  (1  am  at  liberty  to  read  the  letter,  or  as  much  of  it  as  relates  to  this 
case)  :  "  I  should  not  like  to  appear  against "  (mentioning  the  name)  "  as  an 
old  servant,  nor  do  I  think,  as  the  freeholder,  I  should  be  consulting  my  own 
interests  by  publicly  appearing  on  the  scene."  So  that  1  fear  we  cannot  depend 
upon  freeholders,  because  I  need  scarcely  remind  the  Committee  that,  in  too 
many  cases,  their  object  is  to  get  the  land  covered,  and,  if  they  get  their  ground 
rents,  that  is  probably  all  they  care  about. 

528.  They  can  sell  the  freehold  and  get  rid  of  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

529.  With  reference  to  the  sites  and  foundations,  did  you  receive  any  com- 
munication from  Her  Majesty's  Government  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  a  communication 
which  was  read  by  the  learned  counsel  yesterday,  dated  2nd  of  May  1876,  from 
Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

530.  The  letter  has  been  already  read  ;  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  hand  it  in 
formally? — I  will  do  so  {handing  it  in). 


[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  correspondence : — ]  . 

Sir,  ^  Whitehall,  2  May  1876. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  tranamit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  of  its  enclosure,  with  reference  to  the  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  building  of  houses  on  foundations  of  dust  and  house  refuse, 
and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  lay  the  same  before  the  Metropohtan  Board  of  Works ; 

0.66.  E  and 
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Mr.  Seircay,      and  move  them  to  give  effect  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to 
r~  «  «    legislation  on  the  subiect,  whenever  a  Bill  to  amend  any  of  the  Acts  referred  to  is 
1.5  March  1878    brought  in. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Clerk  to  the  (signed)       Godfrey  Lushington. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
Sir,  28  April  1876. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  reference  to  their  letter  of  the 
6th  instant,  relative  to  the  practice  alleged  to  prevail  in  the  outlying  dislricts  of  the 
metropolis,  of  building  new  houses  on  foundations  composed  of  dust  and  house  refuse,  to 
state  that  after  giving  the  matter  careful  consideration,  it  appears  to  the  President  that 
provisions  for  preventing  the  erection  in  the  metropolis  of  houses  on  unhealthy  deposits, 
might  be  properly  introduced  in  a  Bill  for  amending  either  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Acts  or  the  Metropolis  Building  Act,  but  could  not  consistently  with  recent 
legislation  form  part  of  the  Bill  for  consolidating  the  Nuisance  liemoval  Acts,  which,  so 
far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  metropolis,  were  left  untouched  by  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875. 

The  Board  may  mention,  for  the  information  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  that  in  some  of 
the  more  recent  local  Acts  provisions  have  been  inserted  for  preventing  the  evil  referred 
to,  and  they  enclose  a  copy  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Chorley  Improvement  Act,  1871, 
which  deals  with  the  subject. 

I  am,  &c. 

To  the  Honourable  A.  F.  O.  Liddell,  Q.C.,  (signed)       Thos.  Salt,  Secretary. 

Home  Office,  Whitehall. 


34  &  35  Vict.  cap.  XVI. 


Preventiflg  build- 
ing on  ground 
filled  up  with 
ofiFensive  matter. 


129.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  body  corporate  to  erect  any  dwelling- 
house  or  other  building  upon  any  site  -which  shall  have  been  filled  uj)  with  any  material 
impregnated  with  foecal  matter,  or  with  any  animal  or  vegetable  matter  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  surveyor  or  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  time  being,  may  tend  by  de- 
composition, or  otherwise,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  health  of  any  future  resident  or  occupier 
of  such  house  or  building,  or  of  any  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  except  upon  a  cer- 
tificate of  such  surveyor  or  officer  that  proper  precautions,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  taken 
to  obviate  any  such  result,  and  every  person  who  shall  erect  or  cause  to  be  erected,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  any  building  on  any  such  ground  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  hable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Five  pounds,  and  a  further  penalty  not  exceeding  Forty 
shillings  for  every  day  during  which  such  building  or  part  of  a  building  shall  continue 
upon  any  such  ground. 


Board  of  Works  for  the  Hackney  District, 
Richard  Ellis,  Clerk, 
Dear  Sir,  Town  Hall,  Hackney,  E.,  20  July  1876. 

The  Board  of  Works  for  the  Hackney  district  have  had  under  consideration,  and  have 
adopted  a  report  from  their  sanitary  committee  upon  the  question  of  the  sanitary  amend- 
ments to  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  and  I  am  directed  to  forward  you  herewith  a 
copy  of  such  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  E.  Wakefield,  Esq.,  Richard  Ellis, 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring  Gardens.  pro  G.  T. 


Town  Hall,  Hackney,  6  July  1876. 
Eepoet  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  with  reference  to  proposed  Sanitary  Amendments 
in  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

To  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Hackney  District. 

I 

Gentlemen, 

Your  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  the  reference  from  your  Board  upon 
the  suggestions  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  that  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Works 
should  be  called  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  houses  are  built  in  the  metropolis,  and  on 
the  necessity  of  an  amendment  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  with  respect  to  the 
first  suggestion  that  road  sweepings  are  used  for  making  mortar.    Your  Committee  consider 

that 
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that  there  is  now  no  necessity  for  making  any  representation  on  the  subject,  as  the  Metro-      Mr.  Sdway. 
politan  Board  of  Works  have  reprinted,  in  their  annual  report  just  issued,  a  circular,  which      ^  — 
has  been  sent  to  the  district  surveyor,  on  the  composition  of  mortar.  'a  '^7e. 

2nd.  As  to  the  ingredients  to  be  used  for  making  plaster,  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  road  sweepings  or  scrapings  containing  large  quantities  of  organic  matter, 
and  fine  siftings  of  house  or  other  refuse,  should  not  be  used  for  making  plaster  for  the 
interior  walls  of  houses, 

3rd.  That  they  consider  houses  should  not  be  built  without  the  introduction  of  a  damp- 
proof  "course  above  the  ground,  and  by  adopting  other  means,  if  necessary,  for  preventing 
the  walls  of  houses  becoming  damp  from  ground  moisture. 

4th.  That  a  space  of  at  least  one  foot  should  exist  between  the  bottom  of  the  joists  and 
the  ground  or  sxu-face  of  concrete,  or  other  material,  under  the  basement  floor  of  the  house, 
and  that  proper  means  of  ventilation  should  be  provided  for  ventilating  this  space  by  the 
introduction  of  air-bricks  or  gratings* 

5th.  That  greater  space  than  that  provided  by  the  present  Building  Act  should  exist 
at  the'  rear  or  "side  of  a  dwelling-house  for  purposes  of  light  and  ventilation,  and  that  the 
distance  across  such  open  space  shall  not  be  less  than  8  or  10  feet  from  any  part  of  the 
new  building  to  any  other  building. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  that  clauses  to  effect  these  objects  were  inserted  in  the 
Buildino-  Bill  introduced  five  years  since  by  the  Metropohtan  Board  of  Works  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  But,  considering  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  carrying  an  entirely 
new  Building  Act  for  the  metropolis,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  should  be  requested  to  obtain  the  immediate  insertion  of  such  clauses  as  these 
in  a  short  Bill,  or  some  general  measure,  without  waiting  for  the  passing  of  a  complete 
Act. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  have  already  asked  for  an  appointment  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Government  in  getting  an  amendment  of  the  existing 
law  as  regards  metropolitan  buildings. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  a  communication  should  be  sent  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  pointing  out  to  that  Board  the  injury  to  this  district  by  the  delay  in 
making  provisions  in  the  above,  and  urging  them  to  take  some  immediate  action 
thereon. 

All  of  which  your  Committee  submit. 

(signed)        William  Beck,  Chairman. 

Agreed  to  12th  July  1876. 

(signed)       John  Kelday, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

531.  What  is  the  other  letter? — The  other  letter  is  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Hackney  District  Board  of  Works  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  on  the  same 
subject,  with  an  enclosure  from  the  sanitary  committee  of  that  Board. 

532.  With  reference  to  the  making  of  these  bye-laws,  you  have  inserted  the 
provisions  of  the  Slaughter  House  Act  with  reference  to  the  confirmation  of 
them  by  the  Secretary  of  State? — J  was  not  aware  that  they  were  the  provisions 
of  the  Slaughter  House  Act ;  but  this  provision  has  been  introduced,  and  a  very 
proper  and  important  provision  I  think  it  is,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be 
called  upon  to  confirm  any  bye-law  before  it  takes  effect. 

533.  So  far  as  you  and  your  Board  are  concerned,  if  the  Committee  were  of 
opinion  that  any  further  publicity  was  necessary  before  the  confirmation  of  these 
bye-laws,  you  would  not  object  to  any  extension  of  notice,  or  publication  of 
notice,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — I  should  not.  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  the 
Board  would  not  object. 

534.  For  instance,  supposing  that  a  notice  of  the  making  of  them  were  sent 
to  the  Builders'  ISociety  and  the  Society  of  Architects,  and  to  any  other  society 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being  might  direct,  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  that  r — Personally,  not  the  least ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  fair. 

535.  The  duty  of  giving  efJ'ect  to  these  bye-laws  is  entrusted  to  the  district 
surveyor? — That  must  be  so,  I  think. 

536.  And  any  person  dissatisfied  with  his  decision  is  empowered  to  appeal  to 
the  Board  ?— That  is  the  provision  in  the  Bill. 

537.  Have  you  made  an  extract  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Pownall 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Theatrical  Licenses  in  1866? — Yes,  I  have.  I 
may  say  that  I  made  that  rather  for  the  information  of  our  solicitor,  as  I  thought 
it  might  be  useful  to  counsel,  because  it  calls  attention  to  evidence  which  was 
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Mr.  Selway.  given  a  long  while  ago,  but  which  I  thought  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
35  March  1878.    theatrical  question. 

.538.  Mr.  Pownall  was  asked  :  "  Do  you  at  all  investigate  the  character  of  the 
approaches,  the  staircase  leading  into  an  upper  room,  for  example,  or  the  door- 
ways "  ;  and  his  answer  was  :  "  We  do  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  no  vigilant 
superintendence  with  regard  to  the  approaches  or  the  accommodation  ;  we'^have 
no  officer  that  we  can  employ  for  the  purpose,  and  the  county  would  not  like  us 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  survey  of  all  those  places  "  ?— Yes,  that  was  the  extract 
that  I  made.  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  that  subject  for  several  years 
past,  and  I  had  it  in  my  mind  and  copied  it  out,  thinking  that  it  might  possibly 
be  useful  to  you. 

539.  Do  you  remember  that  he  further  stated  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
that  day  refused  his  license  for  the  Alhambra  in  1857  or  1858,  because  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  galleries,  and  there  was  only  one  entrance  for  the  audience  ? 
— That  was  the  case. 

540.  He  then  stated  that  the  justices  were  applied  to  for  their  license,  and 
they  granted  it  without  any  examination  of  the  building  ? — That  is  all  reported 
in  the  Blue  Book  of  1866;  both  Mr.  Pownall  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
referred  to  it. 

541.  With  reference  to  the  theatre  and  music  halls,  the  insertion  of  these 
clauses  was  not  a  matter  that  you  ventured  upon  of  your  own  mere  notion  ;  it 
was  in  deference,  was  it  not,  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
Session  ? — That  was  entirely  the  case.  However  much  as  individual  members 
some  of  us  may  have  thought  it  desirable,  we  had  not  taken  any  action  upon  it 
until  that  report  came  out,  and  then  action  was  taken. 

542.  And  you  desire  still,  if  Parhament  should  be  pleased  to  entrust  you  with 
these  powers,  to  give  effect  to  that  report  ?— Certainly.  May  I  add  to  that  that 
I  believe  the  Board  has  a  staff  which  is  well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  which 
would  answer  Mr.  Pow^nall's  statement  that  the  justices  have  no  staff. 

543.  And  no  means,  because  the  county  would  object  to  pay  for  the  inspection 
of  these  buildings  by  a  competent  architect  ? — That  might  be  so,  and  I  presume 
would  be  so. 

544.  But  you  have  an  adequate  staff,  both  of  superintendent  architects  and  of 
district  surveyors,  who  could  go  and  inspect  all  the  buildings  ? — Yes,  we  have  in 
the  office,  besides  those  gentlemen  who  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  out 
of  the  office. 

545.  And  in  the  event  of  there  being  any  special  circumstances  you  would 
be  prepared  to  get  a  specialist  to  investigate  and  advise  the  Board  in  the 
matter  ? — That  I  am  quite  certain  the  Board  would  be  ready  to  do. 

546.  You  have  no  wish  to  clash  either  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain or  with  the  justices  ? — No  ;  I  am  sure  the  Board  has  not. 

.547.  You  wish  merely  to  exercise  over  the  structure  and  position  of  those 
buildings  that  supervision  which  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson's  Committee  thought 
it  was  expedient  you  should  have  ?— That  is  entirely  the  case  ;  upon  rhe  structure 
of  the  buildinji  only. 

548.  You  do  not  wish  to  interfere  either  with  the  nature  of  the  place,  the 
management  of  the  interior  of  the  theatre  or  the  dresses,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
as  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Milward  suggests  ;  you  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  internal  government? — No;  I  for  one  member  would  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  have  anything  to  do  with  that  department. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Milward. 

549.  About  these  bye-laws,  first  of  all;  you  took  in  your  Bill  power  to  make 
bye-laws  subject  to  nobody's  control ;  that  you  have  thought  better  of,  and  you 
have  come  down  now  to  going  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  will  you  tell  me  when 
it  was  that  you  came  to  that  conclusion  ;  it  was  after  the  petitions  were  presented 
probably?— Of  course  the  Committee  will  understand  that  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
but  my  own  impression  was  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  the  bye-laws 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  inasmuch  as  penalties  were  attached 
to  them,  under  the  existing  law. 

550.  Did  you  propose  the  proviso  after  you  had  got  the  petitions  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

551.  When 
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551.  When  did  vou  propose  it? — The  exact  date  of  the  proviso  I  cannot  tell      Mr.  Seiway. 
you,  but  I  only  know  ihat  1  did  not  see  the  petitions  until,  I  think,  Monday  MarclTiSvS 
last. 

552.  When  your  lawyer  saw  them  of  course  you  do  not  know  ? — No  ;  I  cannot 
say. 

553.  Your  present  proposal  is  that  you  shall  publicly  advertise  the  intended 
bye-laws  in  one  or  more  newspapers  circuhitinf^  in  f.he  metropolis ;  that,  of 
course,  would  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  to  select  what  news- 
paper they  chose? — I  suppose  it  would  be  so,  taking  it  literally. 

554.  Do  you  think  that  publishing  it  in  one  newspaper,  which  might  be  a 
local  newspaper,  would  really  give  to  the  4,000,000  people  in  the  metropolis  a 
fair  notification  of  those  bye-laws  ?  -No,  certainly  not ;  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  that  would  not  be  the  action  of  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

555.  Then  you  would  have  no  objection  to  say  that  a  much  more  liberal 
advertisement  should  be  given  to  these  bye-laws  ? — I  should  personally  have  no 
objection,  as  I  have  answered  the  learned  Counsel  just  now,  to  any  other  mode 
of  making  it  known  to  interested  parties  that  may  be  decided  upon.  1  am  sure 
the  Board  only  wishes  to  do  that  which  is  fair.  The  words  "  one  or  more 
would  leave  it  open  to  thetn  to  advertise  in  any  number  of  newspapers,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  the  Board  would  advertise  in  more  than  one  newspafjer. 

556.  Take  the  great  bodies,  for  instance  the  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
Builders'  Society,  and  the  Institute  of  Surveyors ;  is  there  any  reason  at  all  why 
you  should  not  give  direct  notice  to  them? — No  ;  personally  I  see  no  objection 
to  that. 

557.  And  why  you  should  not  also  publish  it  three  times  told  in  sundry  of 
the  [)rincipal  newspapers? — I  do  not  think  that  I  ought  to  be  tied  down  to  any 
precise  number  of  papers.  I  say,  as  an  individual  member  of  the  Board,  that  I 
feel  persuaded  that  my  colleagues  would  have  no  objection  to  a  more  extended 
advertisement  or  notice,  if  that  be  desired. 

558.  And  that  the  person  who  may  be  affected  by  the  bye-laws  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  gettintj  copies  of  them  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State?  —  !  imagine  that  if  they  have  to  be  advertised  they  would  be 
advertised  in  extenso. 

559.  Would  you  undertake  to  advertise  the  actual  bye-laws  in  e^/e/wo,  because 
that  is  not  what  you  have  got  in  your  clause? — That  is  what  is  done  at  the 
present  time  as  to  other  bye-laws ;  we  do  advertise  them  in  e^xtenso,  and  I 
apprehend  that  that  would  be  the  mode  which  would  be  followed  in  the  present 
case. 

560.  You  have  no  objection  to  that  being  inserted? — I  have  no  objection  to 
that  being  inserted. 

561.  Then  of  course  you  have  no  objection  that  the  parties  aggrieved  should 
be  heard  before  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — That  is  rather  in  the  province  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  I  think,  than  for  an  humble  individual  like  me  to  answer. 

562.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  in  your  judgment  the  parties  aggrieved 
should  not  have  a  right  to  be  heard  before  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — If  you  ask 
me  as  an  individual,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  their  being  heard,  but  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  that  they  shall  be  heard  ;  that  is  for  Parliament  or  the  Home 
Secretary  to  say. 

563.  Now  1  will  pass  back  to  the  4th  clause.  As  I  understand,  your  idea  is 
that  that  is  only  to  extend  to  new  houses  adjoining  existing  highways  not 
streets? — That  is  my  understanding  of  the  effect  of  the  clause. 

564.  But,  as  it  is  now,  the  operative  part  of  the  clause  extends  to  every  house 
in  London,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  was  submitted  to  Parliament  in  the 
first  instance? — May  I  venture  to  ask  you  a  question  in  return  ;  would  that  be 
the  case  with  the  proviso  r 

565.  I  say  as  it  stood  originally.  The  proviso  comes  in  a  round  about  form. 
Why  cannot  you  say  directly  and  distinctly  in  your  section  what  it  is  thai  you 
want  ? — If  you  ask  me  that  question,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  refer  you  to 
the  draftsman  who  drew  the  Bill.  I  did  not  draw  the  Bill  ;  a  learned  counsel 
drew  the  Bill ;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  enter  into  his  reasons. 

566.  Why  cannot  it  be  put  into  plain  language  what  it  is  that  the  Board 
really  want? — I  can  only  answer  that  by  saying  again  that  it  is  for  the  learned 
counsel  to  settle  the  precise  words  which  the  clause  shall  contain;  I  only  give 
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Mr.  Selway.  you  my  idea  of  the  meaning  and  of  the  intention  of  the  clause  as  we  had  it 
5  March  1878    """^^^^      ordered  it  to  be  drawn. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Meadows  White. 

567.  In  the  present  Metropolitan  Building  Act  the  regulations  governing  the 
erection  of  buildings  are  enacted  in  the  schedule,  which  forms  part  of  the  Act, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

^  568.  It  is  now  proposed,  I  believe,  in  the  present  Bill  not  to  put  any  regula- 
tions into  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself,  but  to  leave  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
hereafter  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  ?— That  is  so,  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  working  under  that  schedule. 

569.  You  do  not  propose  in  this  Bill  to  change  the  legislation  upon  any  other 
subject-matter  except  foundations,  and  substances,  and  those  matters  which  you 
have  specially  named,  do  you  ? — That  is  all. 

570.  Have  you  in  your  mind,  or  have  the  Board  at  all  considered  the 
character  of  the  bye-laws  that  they  intend  to  pass ;  supposing  that  this  Bill 
becomes  law,  have  they  any  definite  idea  what  they  do  propose  to  enact  with 
reference  to  these  n)alters  ? — That  I  cannot  say.  Nothing  is  definite  at  the 
Board  until  it  is  passed  by  resolution,  and  no  resolutions  have  been  passed  upon 
that  subject. 

571.  Have  you  had  the  subject  sufficiently  before  the  minds  of  members  of 
the  Board,  to  enable  you  to  say  what  would  be  the  aeneral  character  of  the  bye- 
laws  which  you  would  propose  to  introduce  if  this  Bill  passed  into  law  ? — The 
general  character  of  the  bye-laws,  I  apprehend  (and  this  answer  is  quite  hypo- 
thetical), would  be  to  carry  out  what  is  pointed  out  as  being  desirable  by  Clause 
II  of  this  Bill,  namely,  to  regulate  the  foundations  and  the  materials, 

572.  Then  your  advisers,  your  architects  and  district  surveyors,  and  your  other 
officials  who  understand  building,  and  so  on,  have  not  advised  you,  nor  have  you 
consulted  with  them,  as  to  anything  definite  to  be  proposed  in  the  nature  of  bye- 
laws  ;  have  you  anything  before  the  Board  which  could  be  put  into  this  Bill  in 
the  form  of  a  schedule  ? — We  have  nothing  that  I  can  give  to  you  as  the  matured 
ideas  of  the  Board.  I  could  not  say  that  we  have  not  considered  it,  but  I  have 
nothing  that  I  can  give  as  their  matured  views. 

573.  You  could  not  tell  me  even  one  provision  which  you  have  resolved  on 
introducing  as  a  bye-law  if  this  Bill  should  pass? — Certainly  we  have  not  yet 
prepared  any  bye-law. 

574.  You  have  no  definite  regulation  in  prospect  in  any  form  or  shape? — 
Yes ;  we  have  very  definite  regulations  in  prospect,  but  we  have  nothing  in 
form. 

575.  What  are  they  ? — If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  read  Sub-sections  1,  2, 
and  3  of  Clause  II,  you  will  see. 

,576.  That  is  the  subject  of  the  regulations  ? — That  is  the  subject  of  the  regu- 
lations. 

577.  Have  you  any  regulations  ? — No,  we  have  no  regulations. 

578.  Nothing  definite  r  — Nothing  definite. 

579.  You  would  not  give  me,  if  I  M  ere  to  ask  you  for  it,  anything  in  the 
nature  of  regulations  which  could  be  inserted  in  this  Bill,  in  the  schedule,  as  in 
the  other  cases? — No,  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

580.  Passing  to  Clause  5,  do  I  clearly  understand  that  the  Board  have  had  it 
in  contemplation  in  preparing  this  Bill,  that  this  Clause  5  should  apply  to  ex- 
isting streets,  not  being  highways,  already  laid  out  for  building?— If  there  are 
any,  it  would,  1  presume,  so  apply. 

581.  You  have  limited  Clause  4  by  a  proviso? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

582.  And  that  excludes  existing  streets? — Yes. 

583.  Is  it  intended  to  amend  the  Bill  by  a  proviso  to  Clause  5  similar  to  that 
which  you  have  added  to  Clause  4  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  Clause  5  would 
apply  to  the  existing  streets  ;  it  is  an  entirely  new  street,  as  I  understand. 

584.  It  is  not  an  entirely  new  street,  as  I  read  it ;  it  is  a  house  which  may  be 
in  a  street  existing  already  ;  an  old  street,  but  not  a  highway  ? 

Mr.  Philbrick.']  Then  it  is  not  a  street  within  the  Act  of  1855  ? 
Witness.}  It  is  not  a  street  if  it  is  not  a  highway,  is  it  ? 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Meadows  White.']  You  know  there  are  many  streets  in"  London      Mr.  Seltuay. 
which  are  not  highways  ?  M^^^i878, 
Witness!]  Yes. 

585.  And  there  are  many  streets  in  London  which  are  untouched,  but  which 
have  been  laid  out  upon  particular  plans  ?  — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
in  the  affirmative. 

586.  Supposing  that  to  be  so,  would  the  Board  have  any  objection  to  limit 
the  operation  of  this  clause  to  new  streets  that  are  not  already  laid  out  or 
existing  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  instances  such  as  you  refer  to,  but  if  there 
are  streets  already  commenced,  which  are  not  opened  to  the  pubhc,  we  should 
have  no  objection  to  their  being  continued. 

'587.  As  I  read  the  section,  it  applies  to  streets  already  existing,  not  being 
highways  ? — I  presume  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  that  such  a  street 
would  not  be  accepted  or  dedicated  ;  that  is  the  effect  of  it,  I  think. 

588.  Tiiat  is  not  the  effect  of  the  section;  the  power  is,  after  it  becomes  a 
highway,  to  pull  it  down  ? — Does  it  say  so  ? 

58q.  Certainly.  I  will  not  discuss  it,  because  the  Committee  have  the  clause 
before  them  ? — It  is  better  for  learned  counsel,  I  think,  to  discuss  the  bearing  of 
it  than  for  a  layman. 

590.  It  will  be  very  much  more  satisfactory  to  me  to  propose  an  alteration 
which  would  meet  the  views  of  the  Board.  You  do  not  intend  that  streets 
already  existing,  or  bond  fide  designed  for  building  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  brought  under  this  provision? — Certainly  not. 

591.  At  present  the  street  may  exist,  but  it  is  a  particular  house  in  the  street? 
— That  is  not  the  intention. 

[Mr.  PJdlbrick.  It  is  not  to  become  a  highway  chargeable  upon  the 
public  unless  the  Board  give  permission  for  it,  or  unless  it  is  made  of  the 
prescribed  width.] 

591.  *  Mv.  Meadows  IVhite.]  Those  are  the  words  which  I  would  have  sug- 
gested ;  but  it  strikes  me,  looking  at  the  legislation  about  putting  streets  in  repair^ 
that  you  call  upon  the  owners  themselves  to  repair  and  pave  the  streets,  do 
you  not? — That  is  not  the  action  of  the  Metropolitan  Board;  that  is  the  action 
of  the  local  vestry  or  district  board  of  the  particular  parish  or  district  in  which 
the  street  may  happen  to  be. 

592.  You  will  put  the  owners  to  the  expense  of  repairing  the  street,  and  then 
you  will  refuse  to  take  it  over  unless  the  owners  put  back  the  houses  to  the 
prescribed  distance  ? — Not  if  it  is  an  existing  street ;  that  is  not  the  intention, 
certainly,  of  the  Board. 

593.  If  that  is  so,  I  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  when  the  time  comes 
some  words  which  will  carry  that  intention  into  effect. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Round. 

594.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  the  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee  ? — I  was  so  ;  I  am  not  at  the  present  moment. 

595.  You  were  so  probably  at  the  time  when  the  Bill  was  first  brought  in  ? — 
Yes. 

596.  Were  you  deputed,  as  being  more  conversant  with  the  subject-matter 
than  others,  to  give  directions  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  Bill  should  be  drawn 
— We  submitted  our  views  to  the  Board  ;  and  after  discussion  and  modification, 
the  Board  adopted  them,  and  they  were  remitted  to  the  legal  gentleman  to  put 
into  form. 

597.  Those  views,  I  suppose,  were  submitted  by  you  to  the  Board  in  about 
the  month  of  October,  were  they  not  ? — Very  much  sooner  than  that.  This  Bill 
was  drawn  last  year,  but  it  was  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  Session  to  hope  to  pass 
it.  It  was  not  drawn  then,  including  the  theatrical  clauses,  but  it  applied  to 
tlie  streets  and  foundations  ;  about  a  year  ago,  I  think,  this  Bill  was  drawn. 

598.  At  all  events,  I  understand  that  the  Board  as  a  whole  adopted  the  views 
which  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  held  ? — That  is  doing  me  a 
great  deal  too  much  honour,  which  I  could  not  accept  for  a  moment. 

599.  That  was  so,  was  it  not  ? — No,  it  was  not  so  at  all. 

600.  At  all  events,  the  Bill,  I  suppose,  when  drawn  was  submitted  to  you  as 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  ? — Yes. 

0.66.  E  4  601.  Can 
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m.Selnay.  goi.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  when  the  Bill  was  submitted  to  you  ? — I 
15  March  1878.   should  say  about  a  year  ago. 

602.  Originally  ? — Yes;  I  should  think  quite  a  year  ago. 

603.  Did  it  carry  out  your  views  ? — Yes,  generally,  as  I  thought. 

604.  Did  the  Bill,  when  it  assumed  this  shape  and  was  laid  before  you,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  represent  the  views  which  you,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee,  held  ? — So  far  as  1  understood  the  bearing  of 
it,  I  should  answer,  Yes. 

605.  Then  it  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Building  Committee  to  make 
the  Bill  apply  to  existing  streets? — I  have  already  answered  one  of  the  learned 
Counsel  that  that  was  not  the  original  intention  ;  and  if  the  Bill  did  that,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  the  Bill  did  not  carry  out  our  intention. 

606.  But  you  say  that  the  Bill  did,  when  it  was  submitted  to  you,  in  your 
judgment,  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Building  Committee  ?— So  far  as  I,  a 
layman,  could  understand  the  bearing  of  the  words;  but  I  have  been  subsequently 
advised  by  legal  gentlemen  that  it  required  the  amendments  which  you  see  here. 

607.  Can  you  give  me  any  sort  of  date  when  these  legal  gentlemen  suggested 
that  to  you? — This  Bill  has  been  under  consideration  from  time  to  time. 

608.  I  mean  the  alteration  ;  this  proviso,  in  fact;  when  was  it  that  your  legal 
adviser  said  to  you,  "I  do  not  think  these  terms  carry  out  the  intentions  ;  we 
must  alter  it "  ? — It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  fix  one's  memory  upon  dates  with- 
out any  minute  books  or  anything  to  refer  to  ;  but  certainly  it  was  some  con- 
siderable time  since;  perhaps  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

608.*  The  clause  at  tlie  bottom  of  page  8  incorporates  all  the  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  making,  publication,  and  evidence  of  bye- laws  which  already 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 
— That  appears  to  be  so. 

6og.  And  I  suppose  the  first  part  is  something  new,  is  it  not? — That  is  new 
matter. 

610.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  making  bye-laws  as  to  the  deposit  of 
plans  and  sections  of  houses  and  buildings  ;  does  it  mean  that  if  I  am  going  to 
build  a  house  I  am  obliged  to  submit  to  you,  for  your  approval,  the  plans  and 
sections  of  it  ? — I  apprehend  that  it  would  mean  that  the  district  surveyor  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  plans  and  sections  of  houses  proposed  to  be 
erected. 

611.  Would  not  this  give  you  power  to  make  a  bye-law  saying  that  I  shall 
send  them  to  you,  and  that  something  will  happen  to  me  if  1  do  not  ? — Yes,  I 
suppose  it  would. 

612.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  clause  would  bear  that  out;  is  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Board  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  intention  of  the  Board,  and  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant provision. 

613.  It  is  very  important  for  the  Board  and  equally  important  for  me  if  I  am 
going  to  lay  out  50,000  I.  in  building ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  must  submit 
those  plans  to  you,  and  that  if  you  do  not  like  them  1  cannot  carry  them  out? — 
I  think  that  would  be  a  provision  very  much  in  the  interest  of  every  person 
building  a  house,  and  the  cost  would  be  exceedingly  small. 

614.  That  is  to  say,  that  although  I  may  observe  all  sanitary  laws,  and  my 
structure  may  be  perfectly  stable,  and  everything,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
it  on  either  of  these  grounds,  still  the  actual  plans  and  sections  are  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  you? — May  I  say  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  predicate 
that  a  house  would  be  stable  until  some  one  had  examined  the  plans ;  and  at  the 

'  present  moment  how  is  the  district  surveyor  to  know  whether  a  house  will  or  will 
not  be  stable  until  it  is  erected  ?  It  would  very  often  happen  in  the  cases  to 
which  you  have  referred,  that  builders  of  small  houses  would  be  saved  consider- 
able expenses  if  they  had  shown  their  plans  or  given  copies  of  them  to  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  in  the  first  instance. 

615.  But  plans  and  sections  would  include  elevation,  would  they  not? — No, 
they  are  not  intended  to. 

616.  If  you  do  not  approve  of  them,  you  may  make  a  bye-law  by  which  you 
may  pull  them  down  ? — Pull  down  what  ? 

617.  My  house  that  I  am  supposing  I  am  going  to  build,  or  that  I  am  in 
course  of  building? — You  are  asking  me  upon  the  bearing  of  this  clause,  to  which 
I  am  obliged  again  to  tell  you  

618.  I  am  first  of  all  asking  you  whether,  under  this  clause,  you  cannot  make 

a  bye- 
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a  bye-law  the  operation  of  which  will  be  to  make  rae  pull  down  my  house  ? —      Mr.  Sdway. 
The  bve-laws  would  refer  not  only  to  the  deposit  of  plans,  but  to  all  other  — - 
matters  under  Sub-sections  1  and  2.    If  the  house  is  built  in  contravention  of    '5  March  1  7I 
these  bye-laws,  it  would  be  a  matter  for  a  judicial  tribunal,  I  suppose,  to 
decide. 

61  p.  You  mean  in  contravention  of  what  you  make  as  a  bye -law ;  I  will 
assume  that  there  are  t^\o  opinions  as  to  whether  this  bye-law;  made  in  pur- 
suance of  Clause  11  of  the  Bill,  is  reasonable  or  not.  You  think  it  is  of  course; 
I  do  not.  What  is  ray  right  of  appeal ;  am  I  to  submit  to  you  altogether  or 
not?  Am  I  to  abide  by  the  actual  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  his 
having  any  facts  before  him  in  any  way  on  either  side  as  to  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong  ? — 1  have  already  answei'ed  that  question  ;  that  it  is  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  take  what  steps  he  thinks  proper  before  he  confirms  the  bye-law. 

620.  Then  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Bill  to  constitute  tlie  Secretary  of  State 
as  a  court  of  appeal  ?  — Upon  the  bye-laws  it  is,  certainly. 

62 1 .  And  the  parties  are  to  be  heard  before  him  ? — I  do  not  say  that  at  all. 
62'^.  If  I  am  not  to  be  heard,  it  does  not  much  matter  what  appeal  there  is 

I  obey  your  bye-laws  without  the  Secretary  of  State  hearing  my  objections  r — 
The  Bill,  as  drawn,  provides  for  due  notice  being'  given,  and  for  confirmation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Stale.  It  would  be  for  that  gentleman  to  take  such  steps  as  he 
thinks  fit,  and  if  you  came  before  him,  I  suppose  he  would  hear  you ;  but  that  is 
beyond  my  province. 

623.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  coming  from  the  Board  who  will  explain 
their  views  more  at  length  than  yon,  or  may  I  take  you  as  representing  the 
opinions  of  the  Board  on  this  Bill  ? — I  shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  within  my  knowledge. 

624.  You  answer  my  questions  very  fairly  ;  I  only  want  to  know  whether  any 
other  member  of  the  Board  is  comirig  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

625.  What  does  your  Bill  say  upon  the  subject ;  supposing  that  I  feel 
aggrieved  by  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  under  this  Bill,  what  appeal  have  I 
got? — I  am  not  aware  that  this  Bill  provides  any  appexl  against  penalties. 

625.  *  Now  here  is  a  notice  given  by  the  Board,  and  I  ask  you  is  not  the  appeal 
from  the  Board  to  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

626.  That  is  an  appeal  from  Csesar  to  Caesar,  is  it  not? — That  is  so. 

627.  And  that  was  intended? — That  was  intended. 

628.  And  you  think  it  right  ? — I  think  it  right,  because  the  carrying  out  of 
these  bye-laws  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  district  surveyors. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh. 

629.  With  reference  to  Clause  4,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  ought  not 
to  apply  to  any  of  the  existing  streets  ?— That  I  believe  will  be  the  effect  of  it 
with  this  proviso,  and  that  is  the  intention. 

630.  Or  to  any  streets  or  roads  laid  out  for  building  purposes  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

631.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Meadows  White, 
about  highways.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  ways  in  the  metro- 
polis which  are  not  highways  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  A  way  in  which 
there  is  a  bar  across  the  street  is  what  1  would  call  a  qualified  highway;  do  you 
follow  me  ? — Yes, 

632.  Is  there  another  sort  of  way  where  the  owner,  we  will  say  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  does  the  repairs,  and  it  is  not  dedicated  to  the  public  ? — There 
may  be  such  a  case,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

633-4.  Assuming  that  there  are  such  ways,  and  I  tell  you  that  on  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  property  there  are  such  cases  where  the  owner  keeps  the  way  in 
repair  and  it  is  not  dedicated  to  the  public  r— My  first  category  was  what  I 
called  a  qualified  highway  ;  that  is  a  highway  where  there  is  a  bar  which  can  be 
put  up  at  certain  intervals,  and  the  public  can  be  kept  away.  Now,  there  is  the 
second  class  of  ways,  where  the  owner  does  the  repairs,  and  which  are  not  yet 
dedicated  to  the  public,  where  the  public  has  no  real  right.  With  reference  to 
those  ways  (as  I  call  them  generically),  they  would  come  within  the  category  of 
Clause  5  r — I  should  imagine  that  that  would  be  the  case. 

635.  Would  you  have  any  objection  that  the  rider  which  applies  to  Section  4 
0.66.  F  should 
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Mr.  Selway.  should  equally  apply  to  Section  5  with  references  to  those  ways  ? — No,  I  do 
1-  Mamh~i878.  objection  to  that. 

636.  I  do  not  mean  cases  like  those  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  property,  and 
also  in  Eaton-square  ;  but  another  class  of  property,  as  in  the  case  where  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  does  the  repairs,  the  way  not  being  yet  dedicated  to  the 
public.  With  reference  to  a  mews,  you  would  not  contemplate  I  presume  that 
the  entrance  of  a  mews  must  necessarily  be  40  feet  wide? — I  think  they  would 
be  20  feet  under  the  existing  Act,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

637.  I  am  told  that  under  your  present  Bill  as  it  stands  a  mews,  if  laid  down 
for  a  carriage  entrance,  would  require  to  be  40  feet  wide ;  I  understand  that 
possibly  and  probably  you  woidd  not  require  it,  but  that  it  is  in  your  discretion 
to  require  that  every  entrance  to  every  mews  should  be  40  feet  wide?  

Mr.  Philbrick.]  That  is  so  now  under  the  existing  law. 

Wittiess.~\  I  thought  it  was  so,  but  I  had  not  it  in  my  mind. 

638.  It  is  under  the  112th  section  of  the  Act  of  1862  ? — That  is  so. 
639-40.  And  it  is  in  the  interpretation  clause  :     The  word  '  street '  shall  be 

deemed  to  apply  to  and  include  the  subject-matter  specified  in  the  250th  section 
of  the  before- recited  Act  "  (that  is  the  Act  of  1853),  "  and  also  any  mews  and 
part  thereof  ? — Yes. 

641.  You  take  power  I  understand  in  this  Bill  to  confirm  that  ? — That  is 
the  existina:  law- 

642.  Is  it  intended  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  the  mews  itself 
and  the  entrance  to  the  mews  itself  should  be  40  feet  wide?  —  \Ve  do  not  propose 
to  make  the  law  a  wit  more  stringent  than  it  is  at  present. 

643.  Turning  to  a  clause  which  has  not  been  alluded  to,  the  7th  clause,  look 
ing  at  the  penalty,  can  you  give  me  a  little  explanation  of  it :  "  In  case  any  per- 
son alter  any  such  street,  road,  passage,  or  way  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  any 
traffic  other  than  foot  traffic,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  takes 
up  or  removes  any  post,  bar,  rail,  flagstone,  or  knowingly  does  any  act,  matter 
or  tiling  to  facihtate  the  use  of  the  same  for  traffic  other  than  foot  traffic,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  50  /."  So  that,  it  an  owner  was  to  take  up  any  post 
or  bar,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  be  able  under  this  section  to 
enforce  the  pennlty  ;  am  I  right?  — No;  the  clause  begins  thus:  No  street, 
road,  passage,  or  way,  being  a  highway,  formed,  laid  out,  or  used  for  foot  traffic 
only." 

644.  I  quite  understand  that ;  but  supposing  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
for  instance,  were  to  take  up  a  post  or  bar,  or  flagstone,  he  would,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  under  this  section  be  proceeded 
against,  and  he  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50  /. ;  am  I  right  ? — If  it  has 
been  laid  out  for  foot  traffic  only  and  paved  ;  the  object  of  the  clause  being  to 
prevent  footways  being  converted  into  carriage-ways,  as  they  have  been  in  many 
parts  of  the  metropolis. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Prior  Goldnet/. 

645.  You  have  told  us  that  you  are  not  a  lawyer;  what  are  you  by  pro- 
fession?—I  am  a  surveyor. 

646.  And  you  have  been  for  some  time,  you  say,  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Board  ?— Yes. 

647.  Were  you  on  the  Building  Committee  or  Chairman  of  it  in  1874? — No, 
not  in  1874.    I  was  on  that  Committee,  but  I  was  not  Chairman  of  it. 

648.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Board  and  on  the  Committee,  but  not  the 
Chairman  ? — That  is  so. 

649.  You  told  us  just  now  that  public  policy  demanded  that  no  street  should 
be  less  than  40  feet  wide  ? — In  my  opinion  that  is  so. 

650.  Is  that  on  sanitary  grounds,  or  for  reasons  of  traffic?— Both  for  light 
and  air,  and  for  convenience  of  traffic. 

651.  As  regards  sanitary  grounds,  it  is  immaterial  whether  there  is  any  traffic 
on  it  or  not  ? — I  say  that  for  light  and  air  it  is  most  desirable. 

652.  Do  you  know  what  width  these  new  artizans'  dwellings  have  been  set 
out  ? — Some  of  them  30  feet. 

653.  The 
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653.  The  plotting  of  the  ground  is  by  whose  recommendation? — By  the  re-      Mr.  Selway. 
commendation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  March  1878. 

654.  So  that  40  feet  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Works,  an  absolute 
necessity  for  ventilation  ? — It  is  a  very  desirable  width. 

655.  You  said  that  public  policy  demanded  that  no  street  should  be  less  than 
40  feet  i — That  no  additional  new  street  should  be  laid  out  of  less  width  than 
that. 

656.  Yon  say  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  consider  30  feet  wide  enough 
for  places  where  a  large  number  of  people  are  to  dwell  ?~  Where  a  way  of  some 
six  feet,  or  even,  as  in  one  case  that  we  had  before  us,  less  than  three  feet  in 
width  is  cleared  away,  it  is  clearly  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
that  a  road  of  30  feet  should  be  substituted  for  such  way. 

657.  You  said  that  public  policy  demanded  that  no  street  should  be  less  than 
40  feet ;  you  wish  to  modify  that  to  30  feet,  do  you  not? — I  am  speaking  of  lay- 
ing out  new  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropohs. 

658.  You  wish  to  modify  it  to  new  streets  to  be  laid  out  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis,  and  those  you  say  ought  to  be  40  feet  wide?  — Yes. 

659.  What  did  you  say  as  to  the  tiaffic;  did  you  say  that  no  carriage  way 
should  be  allowed  to  be  less  than  40  feet  ?— No,  1  don"t  say  that.  1  say  that  no 
carriage  way  should  be  allowed  to  be  under  20  feet  wide. 

660.  Even  in  cases  of  emergency  r — I  don't  quite  understand  the  question. 

661.  Supposing  that  a  large  alteration  is  being  carried  out  which  may  occupy 
a  year  or  two  ?  —That  is,  a  mere  temporary  approach  to  a  building  in  a  street ; 
that  is,  not  laying  it  out  for  carriage  trathc. 

662.  But  you  admit  that  at  times  there  must  be  carriage  traffic  carried  on, 
even  in  a  width  of  20  feet  ? — I  suppose  that  if  a  large  building  operation  was 
going  on  it  might  be  necessary  to  drive  waggons  up  to  it  for  a  time ;  but  that  is 
not  traflic  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

6t»3.  You  think  that  does  not  happen  in  this  metropolis  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it 
never  might  happen,  that  somebody  might  wish  to  pass  a  costermonger's  cart 
down  a  20-foot  way ;  but  I  think  that;  is  very  undesirable. 

664.  Do  you  know  what  width  is  generally  necessary  for  two  cabs  to  pass?  — 
No,  I  do  not;  I  know  that  we  have  a  great  many  narrow  streets  in  London, 

665.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  seven  feet? — I  do  not  know. 

666.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  width  inside  the  arch  of  Temple  Bar  ? — I  do 
not. 

667.  Do  you  think  it  was  40  feet  ? — I  do  not  know. 

668.  Do  you  think  it  v/as  20  feet  ? — I  do  not  know.    I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  a  guess  about  a  matter  which  is  not  before  me. 

669.  You  have  laid  down  the  law  so  strictly  ?— I  beg  the  learned  Counsel's 

pardon,  I  laid  down  no  law  ;  I  expressed  my  own  opinion  that  on  sanitary 
grounds,  and  for  traffic,  whenever  a  nev^  street  is  laid  out  anywhere  in  new 
neighbourhoods,  it  should  be  40  feet  wide. 

670.  You  limit  your  statement  to  new  neighbourhoods? — That  is  all. 

671.  Now  about  the  foundations ;  you  gave  us  some  evidence  as  to  the  bad 
state  of  the  foundations ;  do  you  also  limit  that  to  new  neighbourhoods  in  the 
suburbs  as  to  the  dust  shoots  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  appreliend  that  there  are  any 
dust  shoots  in  the  City  of  London.    I  know  of  none. 

672.  You  have  no  doubt  that  building  houses  on  such  places  as  you  have 
described  is  very  unwholesome? — I  have  no  doul>t  at  all  about  it. 

673.  Should  you  consider  the  houses  permanently  unwholesome  ? — I  should 
like  you  to  define  the  word  "  permanent." 

674.  I  mean  unwholesome  for  a  good  many  years? — Yes,  certainly. 

675.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  deal  with  them 
as  ruinous  and  dangerous  structures  under  these  clauses?  —  When  they 
become  ruinous  and  dangerous. 

676.  But  would  you  not  apply  these  clauses  to  houses  which  are  permanently 
unwholesome  ?— I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  apply  sanitary  laws  to  structural 
defects. 

677.  Do  you  know  what  these  clauses  are  with  regard  to  pulling  down  houses 
which  are  dangerous  ? — Yes. 

678.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  Board,  or  for 
some  one,  to  have  power  to  pull  down  houses  that  are  permanently  unwholesome  ? 

0.66.  F  2  —No, 
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Mr.  Selmay.  — No,  because  I  believe  that  they  might  be  made  wholesome  at  a  much  less 
1  M — h  StS    ^^P^'^^^     ^'^^  owner  than  by  pulling  them  down. 

15    arc  17.  You  think  that  is  a  reason  why  the  Board  should  not  have  power  to  pull 

them  down  ? — The  Board  does  not  ask  for  that  power. 

680.  With  regard  to  these  bye-laws,  you  are  acquainted,  I  suppose,  with  the 
Building  Act  of  1855  ? — Yes,  generally. 

681.  There  are  a  large  number  of  regulations  at  the  end  of  that  Act,  are 
there  not? — Yes. 

682.  That  Act  was  passed  in  1855  ;  and  have  you,  as  a  surveyor,  any  great 
complaint  to  make  of  these  suggestions,  as  to  thickness  of  walls,  and  so  on  ? — 
No,  not  as  to  the  thickness  of  wails. 

683.  Which  part  of  the  Act  do  you  complain  of? — Chiefly  of  the  definition 
of  mortar,  and  cement,  and  bonding,  and  as  to  the  matter  of  foundations, 

684.  You  think  that,  as  regards  the  material  and  the  foundations,  the  terms 
want  enlarging  ? — 1  hey  want  clearer  definition. 

685.  Nothing  else  occurs  to  you? — If  you  wish  to  know  whether  I  consider 
that  Act  perfect,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do  not. 

686.  At  the  end  of  those  bye-laws  there  is  a  list  of  fees  payable  to  the  district 
surveyor ;  do  you  remember  what  the  highest  amount  of  fees  payable  to  the 
district  surveyor  is  ?—  I  do  not. 

687.  I  will  tell  you ;  it  is  30  s.  ;  do  you  see  any  objection  to  putting  the  fees 
for  the  district  surveyor  into  this  Act  ? — Any  additional  fees  which  would  be  paid 
to  the  district  surveyor  would  be  regulated  by  the  bye-laws. 

688.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  dealing  with  these  fees  for  the  district  sur- 
veyor in  the  same  way  as  they  were  dealt  with  in  1855  } — They  are  not  entirely 
dealt  with  in  the  Act  of  1855. 

689.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  deahng  with  them  under  this  Act  in  the 
same  way  as  they  were  dealt  with  under  the  Act  of  1855  ?— Practically,  this  Bill 
would  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way. 

690.  Do  you  propose  to  tabulate  them  ?— We  do  not ;  we  should  tabulate 
them  perhaps  in  the  bye-laws,  but  in  the  Act  it  is  referred  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  to  allot  fees  to  district  surveyors  for  services  which  aie  not  within  the 
purview  of  that  Act. 

691.  But  for  services  which  are  to  be  in  the  purview  of  the  Act  you  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  fees  tabulated  ?— They  are  to  be  taken  together  as  one  Act. 

692.  You  propose  to  confer  new  duties  upon  the  district  surveyor,  do  you 
not? — Only  so  far  as  regards  certifying  as  to  the  nature  of  the  foundation; 
indeed  that  is  already  within  his  duty,  and  we  should  only  give  the  district  sur- 
veyor increased  powers. 

693.  Then  for  what  is  the  district  surveyor  to  have  these  new  fees  ?— If  any 
additional  work  is  placed  upon  him,  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  have  additional 
fees  for  his  trouble. 

694.  Why  should  not  that  additional  fee  be  put  into  the  body  of  the  Act  into 
a  schedule  ?— For  the  same  reason  that  we  have  already  said  :  that  the  whole 
matter  is  better  dealt  with  in  bye-laws. 

695.  Then  the  Board  are  to  make  the  bye-laws  ? — ^That  is  so. 

696.  And  the  Board  are  to  hear  any  appeal  as  to  the  application  of  the  bye- 
laws  r — Yes. 

697.  Then  do  you  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Act  to  be  that,  if  a  builder 
disputes  the  amount  that  he  has  to  pay  to  the  district  surveyor,  the  dispute  is 
to  go  before  a  magistrate  or  before  the  Board  ?— I  do  not  anticipate  that  there 
can  be  a  dispute  upon  that  point. 

698.  I  daresay  district  surveyors  are  very  much  better  people  than  many 
others,  but  there  is  very  often  a  dispute  about  fees,  who  is  to  settle  that  ?— As  is 
done  at  the  present  time,  the  fees  would  be  settled  by  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
They  would  make  an  order  that  such  a  fee  was  to  be  paid. 

699.  Supposing  that  they  made  an  order  that  a  fee  of  5 5.  is  to  be  paid  under 
particular  circumstances,  and  supposing  that  the  builder  says  that  those  particular 
circumstances  have  not  arisen,  who  is  to  decide  that  ?— The  district  surveyor 
would  have  to  summon  the  builder  before  the  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate 
would  be  the  tribunal  to  decide. 

700.  If  that  is  not  in  the  Act,  that  is  what  you  would  wish  to  be  in  the 
Act      It  is  in  the  Act. 

701.  I  understand 
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701.  I  understand  from  you  that  the  desire  of  the  Board  is  only  to  fix  the    Mr.  Selway. 
amount  of  the  fees  ? — That  is  all.  M^rcT  18  8 

702.  And  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  liability  for  them  ?         arci  1  7  . 
—No, 

703.  But  they  wish  to  hold  in  their  own  hands,  without  any  appeal,  the 
power  of  ordering  any  building  at  any  time  during  its  construction  to  be  pulled 
down,  if  they  do  not  think  that  it  comes  within  the  regulation  of  their  bye-laws; 
read  line  25  on  page  8  F — I  apprehend  that  under  that  clause  the  bye-laws 
would  provide  for  better  steps  being  taken  to  hear  any  person  who  was  aggrieved 
under  notice. 

704.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  proper  steps  being  taken  ;  will  you  explain 
that? — The  bye-law  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  is  to  be  approved  by  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  Stute. 

705.  You  are  one  of  the  people  to  frame  these  bye-lays;  what  is  your  idea  of 
the  proper  steps  to  be  taken? — I  presume  that  that  would  also  come  under  the 
power  of  appeal  contained  in  the  13th  clause  if  notice  was  served. 

706.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Counsel  would  think  so  too,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  your  idea  of  the  proper  steps  to  hear ;  the  Metropolitan  Board 
make  the  law,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  enforce  the  law  ;  a  man  says,  *'  I  do  not 
think  this  is  within  the  law  ;"  who  is  to  decide  tl)at? — If  notice  is  given  under 
that  bye-law,  and  then  that  notice  is  appealed  against,  it  would  come  before  the 
Board  for  consideration,  and  the  parties  would  be  heard. 

707.  But  supposing  one  of  the  parties  said,  "  You  have  made  a  very  good 
bye-law,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  me;"  who  is  to  decide  that  ?  — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  question  ;  the  magistrate  I  suppose. 

708.  Are  we  to  understand  that  all  penalties  are  to  include  all  pulling  down 
of  buildings  and  structural  alterations? — The  learned  Counsel  is  asking  me  upon 
an  interpretation  of  the  law. 

709.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  independent  tribunal  with 
a  lawyer  upon  it,  such  as  a  police  magistrate,  who  can  take  a  legal  view  of  the 
questions  and  say  whether  a  particular  act  of  a  builder  comes  within  the  bye-law 
or  not  ? — That,  I  presume,  would  necessarily  be  the  case.  We  should  have  to 
summon  the  individual. 

7 to.  Do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be  the  case? — Certainly  it  ought  to 
be  the  case  if  it  is  not  the  case ;  but  1  believe  it  is  the  case  under  the  existing 
law, 

71 1.  You  do  not  want  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  be  judges  of  law  as  well  as 
of  fact  ? — Certainly  not. 

712.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  any 
clause  that  would  refer  any  question  of  liability  to  somebody  outside  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works? — That  is  already  a  provision  of  the  Building  Act. 

713.  If  it  is  not,  you  would  be  prepared  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
clause  that  wouhi  make  it  so ;  do  I  correctly  understand  that? — Yes,  certainly; 
because  the  Bill  and  the  Act  will  be  one  thing. 

714.  With  regard  to  these  bye-laws,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  there 
would  be  different  requirem.ents  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis ;  are  not 
your  bye-laws  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  ? —Yes,  certainly. 

715.  Will  you  explain  that  answer,  if  you  please? — I  will  give  you  one  simple 
illustration.  There  may  be  a  house  built  upon  a  perfectly  good  gravel  soil, 
where  it  would  be  a  gross  waste  of  money  to  put  any  concrete  down  under  it ; 
but  a  house  might  be  built  upon  maiden  soil  or  upon  these  dust  shoots. 

716.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  bye-laws  to  be  made  for  Camberwell 
and  bye-laws  to  be  made  for  Hackney  ? — Certainly  not;  the  bye-laws  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  whole  metropolis.  We  are  to  have  one  set  of  bye-laws,  and  under 
this  Bill  the  Board  will  take  powers  to  dispense  with  the  observance  of  any  of 
these  bye-laus. 

717.  Then  those  bye-laws,  as  I  understand  you,  are  to  be  simply  rules  as  to 
the  quality  of  materials  ;  mortar  is  to  be  made  in  certain  proportions  of  lime, 
and  so  on? — ^That  is  so. 

718.  Then  there  are  these  fees  to  the  surveyor? — Yes. 

719.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  tell  my  learned  friend  that  you  had 
or  had  not  considered  what  these  bye-laws  were  to  be  ?—  I  can  answer  botti 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  We  have  considered  the  question,  but  not 
officially. 

0.66.  F  3  720.  Are 
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Mr.  Seiway.         ']2C).  Are  they  to  be  printed  bye-laws  ? — Certainly. 
15  Marcli  1878.       721.  Then  what  is  your  objection  to  putting  them  in  the  Act ;  you  have  been 
considering,  this  for  more  than  a  year,  you  say.    I  suppose  the  bye-laws  would 
be  under  100  in  number  ? —  I  cannot  say. 

722.  What  is  your  objection  to  embodying  them  in  the  Act? — One  difficulty 
would  be  that  circumstances  might  arise  which  would  render  it  desirable  to 
alter  them,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  alter  them,  under  proper  notice,  and 
subject  to  the  objections  of  any  interested  parties,  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
without  putting  a  Committee  of  this  House  to  the  trouble  of  a  public  inquiry 
of  this  kind. 

723.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  to  bring  up,  at  all  events  in  the  first  instance, 
a  set  of  well-considered  rules,  to  be  attached  to  the  Act  in  the  schedule,  and 
then  to  reserve  the  power  to  make  special  alterations,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  State? — If  I  was  asked  that  as  a  meml)er  of  the  Board  only,  I 
should  say,  No,  that  would  not  be  a  desirable  course  to  pursue. 

724.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  course  which  is  usually  adopted  with 
reference  to  technical  rub  s  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware, 

725.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  Act  called  the  Judicature  Act? — I  know 
nothing  of  the  Judicature  Act. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

726.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  end  part  of  Clause  14  ;  I 
believe  there  is  an  alternative  proposed  that  there  shall  be  no  building  upon  this 
land  until  a  sum  lias  been  paid  to  recoup  the  Board  ;  is  that  so  ?~  Yes. 

727.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  what  sort  of  machinery  would  be  necessary  to 
enforce  that? — No,  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

728.  I  suppose  as  a  surveyor  you  would  know  that  you  must  deal  with  the 
title  of  the  land,  if  you  add  any  provision  of  that  kind  ;  supposing  that  you 
wanted  to  sell  the  land,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  building  of  this  kind 
upon  it,  and  there  was  a  Bill  for  specific  performance,  then  it  would  be  a  good 
answer  As  a  rule,  those  people  who  are  proprietors  of  this  land  are  people  of  sub- 
stance ? — ^That  by  no  means  always  follows. 

729.  For  instance,  the  Merchant  Taylors,  for  whom  I  appear? — No  doubt. 

730.  Would  not  a  personal  remedy  against  them  be  sufficient? — t  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  in  th;it  particular  case. 

731.  You  must,  as  a  surveyor,  know  that  anything  that  makes  a  title  more 
complicated  diminishes  the  value  of  the  land,  and  is  of  great  importance  ? — 
That  is  possible,  but  I  apprehend  that  the  Merchant  Taylors,  as  a  body,  are  very 
unlikely  indeed  to  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Act. 

73a.  Does  not  a  complicated  title  interfere  with  the  value  of  land?— That  is 
a  question  which  I  am  quite  unable  to  answer. 

733.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  appeal  mentioned  in  Clause  13  ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  refer  to  it  in  detail,  but  on  these  questions  the  only  appeal  is  to  the 
Board? — That  is  so. 

734.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  summary  jurisdiction  before  the  magis- 
trate ? — Not  the  least. 

735.  Any  appeal  given  in  the  ordinary  summary  jurisdiction  to  a  magistrate 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  appeal  in  a  case  of  this  kind  ? — I  suppose 
not. 

736.  In  Clause  8  you  will  see  a  form  of  appeal  given  by  arbitration  ? — That  is 
as  to  the  theatres. 

737.  Mr.  O'Hara  referred  you  to  a  report  and  to  Clauses  9  and  10,  as  sup- 
porting the  appeal  section  in  this  Act ;  these  Clauses  9  and  10  refer  to  appeals 
by  arbitration,  and  not  to  appeals  to  the  Board  ;  are  you  aware  of  that  ? — Yes  ; 
the  appeal  is  particularly  here  as  to  theatres. 

738.  The  report  mentioned  by  Mr,  O'Hara  does  not  carry  out  such  an  appeal 
as  is  provided  by  Clause  13  ? — No,  it  is  a  different  thing  altogether. 

739.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  proviso  to  Clause  4.  You  see  an 
exception:  "  Within  the  limits  of  an  area  lawfully  occupied  by  any  house  or 
building  immediately  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  ;  "  would  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  put  in  after  the  word  "building,"  the  words  "area,  yard,  or 
forecourt " } — Yes,  a  very  great  objection  ;  that  alters  the  existing  law. 

740.  How 
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Mr.  Belway. 


740.  How  does  it  alter  the  existing  law  ?  -Because  no  man  can  now  build 
beyond  the  line  of  frontage.    A  man  cannot  build  upon  a  forecourt.  »5  March  1878 

741  Supposing  that  his  house  is  a  long  way  back  from  the  line  of  frontage, 
it  may  be  20  yards,  may  he  not  build  to  the  forecourt  ?— Not  if  it  extends 

beyond  his  neighbours.  ,1-1  i 

742-3.  But  supposing  that  it  does  not;  supposmg  that  his  house  stands  a  long 
way  back  from  the  line  of  frontage,  then  he  may  build  upon  that,  may  he  not  ? 
— He  may  build  up  to  the  line  of  frontage. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Nicholson. 

744.  You  say  that  the  clauses,  which  you  call  the  theatrical  Clauses  8  and  9, 
were  introduced  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Selwin-Ibbetson's 
Select  Committee  ? — -Yes, 

745.  The  evidence  before  that  Committee  was  directed  to  what  class  of 
places  of  amusement?—  Both  theatres  and  music  halls. 

746.  By  music  halls,  you  mean  what? — Places  licensed  for  dancing  and 
music. 

747.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  houses  licensed  for  music  and  dancing  in 
Middlesex  ? — -I  do  not  know. 

748.  Will  you  take  it  from  me,  there  are  350  ? — I  should  have  thought  there 
were  more.    I  know  there  are  a  great  many. 

749.  Was  there  any  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  with  reference  to 
the  small  places  of  entertainment  for  the  poorer  classes  in  the  east  and  other 
districts  of  London? — I  was  not  present  during  that  inquiry;  the  evidence  is 
printed  and  I  read  it  at  the  time,  but  I  cannot  remember  it. 

750.  You  say  that  you  believe  this  clause  of  the  Bill  gives  effect  to  the  re- 
commendation of  that  Couimittee  ? — I  believe  it  does. 

751.  The  object  of  this  clause,  as  you  say,  is  to  give  your  Board  power  to 
interfere  with  defective  structure  of  buildings  of  that  class;  do  you  mean  defec- 
tive as  regards  safety? — Yes,  accesses  and  exits. 

752.  Supposing  that  you  find  a  structure  whicli  you  consider  to  be  insuffi- 
ciently secure  for  the  public  frequenting  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  are  you 
aware  that  you  can  indirectly  altogether  do  away  with  the  license  given  to  that 
place? — Would  that  be  the  effect  of  it  r  I  should  hardly  have  thought  so;  be- 
cause the  alterations  must  be  such  as  can  be  reasonably  made,  and  subject  to 
appeal. 

753.  The  word  is  not  "  reasonable  ;"  the  word  is  "  moderate  "  : — Yes. 

754.  I  suppose  that  what  would  be  a  moderate  expenditure  as  regards  the 
Canterbury  Hall  would  be  hardly  a  moderate  expenditure  as  regards  a  smaller 
place  of  amusement  ? — Of  course  every  case  would  have  to  be  considered  upon 
its  own  merits. 

75,5-  Would  not  the  effect  be  that  a  place  as  to  which  you  might  make  par- 
ticular requirements,  which  the  owner  might  not  think  it  worth  while  to  comply 
with,  might  be  closed,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  obey  your  order? — I 
suppose  that  would  be  the  result,  unless  he  appealed  against  it. 

756.  And  therefore  you  would,  by  these  indirect  means,  be  taking  away  the 
licensing  power  of  the  justices  of  Middlesex? — The  Board  has  no  desire  what- 
ever to  interfere  with  the  hcensing  power  of  the  justices. 

757.  But  would  not  that  be  the  effect  of  it? — I  should  hardly  think  that  it 
would  be  the  effect,  because  the  party  would  have  the  opportunity  of  appealing. 

758.  But  supposing  the  appeal  against  him  were  confirmed,  what  then  ? — 
Under  such  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  that  his  license  should 
be  taken  away,  rather  than  that  a  public  danger  should  be  incurred  ? 

759.  You  would  take  away  the  license  indirectly  ? — Individually,  in  such  an 
extreme  case  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  public,  although  it 
might  be  a  hardship  upon  the  individual. 

760.  The  Bill  as  drawn  you  say  did  not  include  those  clauses  ? — I  beg  your 
pardon,  that  was  not  the  effect  of  what  I  said.  What  1  said,  in  answer  to  one 
of  the  learned  Counsel,  was  this  :  that  a  draft  Bill  deahng  with  the  Building 
Act  and  the  amendment  of  the  Local  Management  Act  was  drawn  some  months 
ago,  before  Sir  Selwin-Ibbetson's  Committee  reported  ;  that  Report  having  been 
referred  by  the  Board  to  the  Building  Act  Committee,  we  considered  tliat  it  was 
more  convenient  to  embody  it  in  this  Bill. 

0.66.  F  4  761.  Are 
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Mx.Selway.         761.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Bill  was  originally  drawn  before  the 
T,/r~T' o  o    J^eport  of  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson's  Committee  ?— Certainly,  the  first  Bill 
15  March  1878.    that  we  had  was  drawn  before  that. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Maton. 

762.  You  say  that  you  have  seen  some  property  which  ^-^ou  thought  ought  to 
be  condemned  ;  will  you  tell  me  in  what  way  you  considered  it  either  unsafe  or 
unhealthy  ? — 1  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  say  that  I  saw  any  property  which 
ought  to  be  condemned  ;  I  do  not  remember  saying  that. 

763.  You  say  that  there  is  property  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  not  power  to  deal  with  because  it  is  unsafe  or  unhealthy  ? — I  did  not  say 
anything  of  that  sort.  If  there  be  property  which  is  unsafe  we  have  power  to 
deal  with  it. 

764.  I  think  the  Board  have  power  now  to  require  that  concrete  shall  be  put 
under  the  foundations  ? — You  are  more  familiar  with  the  schedule  to  the  Build- 
ing Act  than  I  am.  The  word  concrete  is  referred  to,  but  there  is  no  specific 
thickness  of  concrete,  and  it  may  be  met  by  a  very  small  quantity. 

765.  You  say  that  you  persuaded  the  owner  to  put  concrete  ? — No,  I  did  not 
say  that  T  persuaded  him ;  I  say  the  district  surveyor  persuaded  the  builder. 

766.  He  had  the  right  to  persuade  the  builder  to  do  it? — He  had  the  right  to 
require  the  builder  to  do  it;  but  it  might  have  been  an  inch,  whereas  this  is  a 
very  substantial  thickness,  many  feet  deep,  though  the  exact  depth  I  did  not 
measure. 

767.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Building  Act  Committee  in  1874,  when  the 
previous  Bill  w  as  brought  in  ?— Yes. 

768.  You  are  aware  that  the  Board  asked  by  that  Bill  that  concrete  should  be 
laid  ovc]-  the  site  of  houses  six  inches  in  depth  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

769.  Would  you  consider  it  sufficient  that  the  district  surveyor  should  have 
power  to  require  concrete  to  be  put  on  the  foundations  in  cases  where  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary  for  sanitary  reasons  ? — Not  over  the  foundations  only,  but 
over  the  whole  site. 

770.  You  think  that  would  be  sufficient  ? — I  should  not  like  to  limit  myself 
to  six  inches  ;  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  put  six  inches. 

771.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  district  surveyor  as  to  whether  concrete  should  or  should  not  be  put  in  in  any 
particular  place  r — I  think  that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  leave  it  to  the  district 
surveyor,  for  this  reason  :  there  are  62  of  these  gentlemen,  and  they  are  exceed- 
ingly able  men,  taking  them  as  a  whole ;  yet  that  they  would  vary  in  opinion  is 
quite  clear. 

772.  Who  should  decide  it  then  ? — The  Metropolitan  Board,  whose  officers 
the  district  surveyors  are. 

773.  Will  the  Metropolitan  Board  be  able  to  deal  with  every  case  which  may 
be  brought  to  their  notice,  as  to  whether  concrete  should  or  should  not  be  put 
down  ? — Certainly. 

774  Only  by  the  district  surveyors? — I  suppose  the  district  surveyor  would 
report  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board  would  consider  it,  as  it  does  now  iu  the  vast 
number  of  cases  which  we  have  every  week  before  us,  involving  all  sorts  of 
questions  under  the  Building  Act. 

775.  Practically  the  Board  decide  upon  the  report  of  the  district  surveyor,  I  pre- 
sume ?—  Oh  dear  no  ;  we  have  a  very  able  superintending  architect,  and  assistant 
architects,  besides  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Board  themselves. 

776.  Then  you  consider  that  the  Board  would  be  able  to  decide  in  every  case 
which  is  referred  to  them  by  the  district  surveyor  as  to  whether  or  not  concrete 
should  be  put  down  ? — Certainly. 

777.  May  not  that  cause  very  great  delay  ? — No. 

778.  May  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  llth  clause  of  the  Bill.  The  Pre- 
amble of  the  Bill  states  that  provision  should  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  substances  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  buildings  ; 
do  the  Board,  under  the  11th  section,  and  under  the  bye-laws  to  be  made  under 
it,  intend  to  require  plans  and  sections  of  the  whole  building  to  be  deposited  ? — 
I  have  already  answered  that  question  to  one  of  the  learned  Counsel.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  the  interest  of  builders  themselves,  not  such  builders 
as  you  represent  here  to-day,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Builders'  Association  at  all, 
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but  I  need  not  remind  you  that  there  are  an  enonnous  number  ot  very  inferior      Mr.  Selway. 
builders  in  London,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  their  own  interests       ^^^q]^  ^%  8 
that  the  district  surveyors  should  have  the  plana  and  sections  to  refer  to.  7  - 

779.  Therefore  1  take  it  from  you  that  the  whole  of  the  plans  for  every 
building  in  London,  and  not  merely  so  far  as  regards  sanitary  purposes,  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  Board  ? — You  cannot  have  a  section  of  the  building  without  it  be 
a  whole  section  of  the  building  from  the  footings  to  the  roof.  Tlfe  expense  of 
the  tracing  would  be,  I  suppose,  at  the  utmost  half  a  crown.  There  is  no 
question  of  delay. 

780.  Therefore  when  the  Board  has  once  approved  the  whole  set  of  plans  and 
sections  no  alteration  or  variation  can  be  made  in  that  building  without  also 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Board? — I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable 
construction  to  put  upon  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  construction  which 
my  colleagues  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  would  put  upon  it. 

781.  Is  that  what  is  desired  by  the  Board? — No;  what  is  desired  by  the 
Board  is  that  the  district  surveyor  may  know  before  the  building  is  commenced 
the  height  to  which  it  is  to  be  carried.  May  I  not  remind  you  that  sometimes  a 
builder  (again  referring  to  the  class  of  builders  of  whom  1  just  now  spoke)  will 
commence  a  building  of  a  certain  thickness  of  wall  which  is  only  intended  to  be 
of  a  certain  height;  but  by-and-bye  he  carries  it  up  much  higher.  Then  the 
district  surveyor  insists  upon  his  thickening  the  wall-  I  need  not  ask  you,  as 
representing  the  Builders'  Association,  what  advantage  the  mere  thickening  of 
a  wall  is.  If  the  district  surveyor  had  the  section  before  him,  in  the  tirst 
instance,  he  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  put  the  footings  in  unless  they  were 
of  a  proper  thickness. 

781.  *  But  the  present  Building  Act  applies  to  the  building  of  walls,  and  any 
breach  of  that  Act  the  Board  has  power  to  deal  with  ? — True  ;  but  the  breach  is 
not  made  until  the  wall  is  built,  and  then  the  mischief  is  done,  and  the  man 
overcomes  the  difficulty  by  thickening  out  the  wall,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  party  walls  fall  down. 

782.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  tlie  Board  wished  to  make  bye-laws 
appHcable  generally  to  the  metropolis,  but  with  a  dispensing  power  ? — That  is  so 
by  Clause  11. 

783.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1874  it  was 
expressly  stated  that  the  Schedules  to  the  Bill  and  the  provisions  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  by  bye-laws  ought,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Bill  itself? — No,  I  do  not  remember.  I  have  not  referred  to  the  evidence  before 
that  Committee. 

784.  Was  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1874  before  the  Building 
Act  Committee  when  they  proposed  this  Bill  ? — That  is  not  before  me  at  the 
present  moment,  and  I  cannot  answer  a  question  upon  that.  1  have  not  the  evi- 
dence here  on  the  Report. 

785.  Perhaps  you  have  not  heard  of  this  recommendation  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  That  the  district  surveyor  or  the  Metro- 
politan Board  shall  have  full  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  building  in  which 
the  materials  or  construction  is  calculated  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health, 
and  to  summon  the  builder  or  owner  before  the  magistrate  "  ? — I  have  heard  of 
that,  but  I  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  it  upon  the  present  inquiry. 

786.  That  is  not  the  principle  adopted  in  the  present  Bill,  is  it? — Is  it  not? 
I  thought  it  was.  The  district  surveyor  would  summon  the  builder  before  the 
n)agistrate. 

787.  That  would  be  under  the  bye-laws  ? — The  bye-laws  would  be  pan  of  the 
Act.  We  impose  a  penalty.  The  district  surveyor  could  not  recover  his  penalty, 
as  one  of  the  learned  Counsel  said  just  now,  without  going  before  a  magistrate  ; 
we  have  no  power  to  make  a  man  pay. 

_  788.  I  think,  under  the  first  schedule  of  the  present  Act,  there  is  ample  power 
given  to  the  Board  over  the  construction  of  walls  ? — If  you  understood  me  to 
say  so  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  ;  I  did  not  say  anything  of  that  kind  I  feel 
persuaded.    I  said  that  I  raised  no  objection  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 

789.  What  would  you  consider  a  deficiency  in  the  first  section  of  the  first 
schedule  to  the  Act?— It  is  rather  in  the  second  than  in  the  first. 

790.  Is  there  any  deficiency  in  the  first  r — Yes  ;  these  words  :  "  Foundations 
shall  rest  on  solid  ground,  or  upon  concrete,  or  other  solid  substructure."  I 
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think  that  wants  regulating.  That  is  the  whole  question  of  foundations,  and  the 
sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  concrete. 

791.  Then  under  the  present  Act  the  district  surveyor  has  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  foundation  is  solid  ?--If  he  is  dissatisfied  he  has  to  summon  the  man 
before  the  magistrate,  and  it  is  the  magistrate  who  has  to  decide,  and  not  the 
district  surveyor. 

792.  Is  there  anything  objectionable  in  that? — That  would  still  be  the  case, 
but  we  want  to  have  such  bye-laws  as  will  define  a  little  more  what  those  foun- 
dations are. 

793.  In  what  respect  is  the  second  section  deficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Board  ? — The  words  "  mortar  and  cement  "  require  definition,  and  the  words 
"  properly  bonded." 

794.  Does  the  Board  intend  to  define  mortar  in  the  bye-laws  r— I  think  it  is 
exceedingly  likely  that  the  Board  may  define  mortar  in  the  bye-laws  ;  however 
that  I  am  not  here  to  say. 

795.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Committee  knowing  the  definition  which 
the  Board  proposes  of  mortar  ?  — Those  who  will  be  bound  by  it  will  have  ample 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  intended,  because  the  proposed  bye-laws  will  be 
published,  and  your  association  will  have  ample  opportunity  of  examining  them 
before  the  Home  Secretary  confirms  them. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Philhrich. 

796.  A  great  deal  has  been  asked  you  as  to  whether  the  enactments  should 
be  in  the  body  of  the  Bill  or  in  the  shape  of  bye-laws  ;  do  you  remember  that 
when  the  former  Bill  was  introduced,  in  1874,  we  had  either  15  or  16  schedules, 
and,  I  think,  spent  three  or  four  weeks  over  the  matter? — Yes,  I  remember  that 
very  well. 

797.  And  it  was  then  almost  impossible,  on  account  of  the  details,  to  get 
through  the  Bill  ? — That  was  the  case. 

798.  And  it  was  found  impossible,  before  a  Committee,  to  enter  all  these 
minutiae? — Yes,  that  was  so.  I  should  have  given  that  answer  to  the  learned 
Counsel  who  asked  me,  but  I  thought  that  was  patent  to  all. 

799.  I  have  an  acute  recollection  of  that  Bill  myself,  and  I  think  some  of  the 
Members  on  the  Committee  may  remember  it  too.  With  regard  to  the  matter 
of  bye-laws  which  regulate  these  subject-matters  all  through  the  kingdom  in  the 
Public  Health  Act,  you  desire  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should 
have  the  same  power  that  every  local  authority  has  of  making  its  bye-laws,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

800.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh,  has  put  to  you  the  case  of  a 
street  which  is  now  a  private  street  altogether,  and  which  might  be  shut  up,  but 
over  which  the  public  has  been  allowed  to  pass,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner, 
without  any  right ;  supposing  that  street  were  dedicated  and  opened  to  the 
public,  do  you  think  it  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  that,  before  the 
burthen  of  keeping  it  up  is  put  upon  the  public,  the  Board  should  have  a  voice 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  take  it  ? — I  think  that  that  is  a  very  reasonable 
request  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  Board  has  no  wish,  of  course,  apart 
from  the  public  interest. 

801 .  The  dispensing  power  would  prevent  any  injustice  being  done  ?—  1  should 
hope  that  it  would. 

802.  Viscount  Barrington.]  With  regard  to  Clauses  8  and  9,  you  are  aware, 
are  you  not,  that  under  the  existing  circumstances  an  annual  inspection  takes 
place  of  all  theatres  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department? — Yes;  I  believe 
that  that  was  brought  out  last  year. 

803.  And  you  are  aware  that  no  structural  alteration  can  take  place  without 
being  first  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  department  ?  — I  believe  that  that 
is  so. 

804.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  evidence,  as  given  before 
Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson's  Committee,  went  to  the  effect  that  he  suggested 
the  appointment  of  a  Government  inspector,  who  should  have  charge  of  the 
theatres  now  under  his  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  from  fire  or  panic  ? 
— It  is  now  many  months  since  I  read  that  evidence,  but  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  is  the  effect  of  his  Lordship's  evidence. 

805.  I  need 
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805.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  not  a      Mr.  Selway. 
Government  department  ? — No.  March  1 878. 

806.  I  think  it  was  admitted  in  the  evidence  before  that  Committee  that  the 
inspector  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  still  be  necessary,  even  if  alterations 
were  made  with  regard  to  other  inspectors? — I  am  notavrare  whether  that  would 
be  so  or  not.  If  this  Bill  becomes  law  it  would  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction,  excepting  as  regards  these  structural 
arrangements. 

807.  To  the  best  of  your  belief,  would  it  still  be  necessary  to  have  an  inspector 
under  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  ? — That  may  or  may  not  be.  The 
Board  certainly  could  not  object  to  that,  and  would  not  object. 

80S.  We  will  assume  that  is  so.  Assuming  that  there  would  still  be  an 
inspector  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department,  would  not  the  inspection 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  lead  of  necessity  to  a  double  jurisdiction  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  it  need  necessarily  lead  to  a  conflicting  jurisdiction.  I 
suppose  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  inspector  would  be  an  architect,  and  he  would 
then  probably  act  in  conjunction  with  the  architect  whom  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  would  approve,  and  you  would  have  two  opinions  rather  than 
one. 

Sop.  But  they  might  differ,  and  supposing  that  a  difference  of  opinion  took 
place,  do  you  think  that  it  would  detract  from  the  existing  authority  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  department  ? — I  can  hardly  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  need  necessarily  detract  from  the  authority  of  his  Lordship. 

810.  Would  it  not  make  the  state  of  the  law  more  perplexing  to  managers 
than  it  is  in  now,  consequent  on  the  addition  of  another  element  of  control?  — 
Speaking  of  the  existing  theatres,  I  should  hardly  suppose  that  to  be  the  case, 
because  of  the  right  of  appeal  which  is  given  h^ere  in  case  of  difference  of 
opinion. 

811.  Mr.  Goldney?[  You  contemplate  under  this  clause  of  the  Act  power  to 
make  better  exits  and  entrances  to  theatres  ?— Yes. 

812.  And  to  have  a  power  vested  in  yourselves  for  making  regulations  to 
carry  that  out  ? — Yes. 

813.  Under  the  late  Licensing  Act,  and,  I  think,  under  a  former  one,  the 
stipulation  is  that  no  communication  shall  be  made  from  a  theatre  to  any  adjoin- 
ing place  of  refreshment  ? — Yes,  I  remember  that  there  is  such  a  clause. 

814.  In  several  theatres  such  communications  contemplated  in  the  building 
have  been  obliged  to  be  shut  up  under  that  Act.  Take  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  for 
instance;  all  communications  have  been  obliged,  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act,  to  be  closed ;  they  are  ample,  but  another  object  of  the  Legis.ature  has 
interposed,  and  they  are  shut  up.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  ? — I  suppose 
that  in  that  case  this  clause  would  deal  with  the  existing  building  as  a  theatre, 
and  not  as  a  place  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirits. 

815.  The  theatre  and  restaurant  adjoin? — Yes,  but  they  are  separated. 

816.  They  are  separated  now,  but  in  their  original  construction  there  were 
large  openings? — We  could  only  deal  with  the  theatre  as  a  theatre. 

817.  If  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  out  of  the  theatre  except  by  getting 
into  the  restaurant,  what  would  you  do  then  ?—  We  could  not  over-ride  the 
existing  legislation. 

818.  You  would  leave  those  cases  alone? — We  should  leave  those  cases, 
I  apprehend,  necessarily  alone. 

8ig.  What  class  of  cases  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  ? — I  have  not  the 
plan  of  the  Gaiety  before  me ;  but  any  theatre,  I  suppose,  w  ould  be  looked  at 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  it  would  be  for  the  superintending  architect  of  the 
Board,  and  whoever  might  be  called  upon  to  advise,  to  arrange  some  altera- 
tion. 

820.  Is  your  view  so  large  that  you  would  require  an  owner  of  a  theatre  to 
acquire  adjoining  property  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  exit  ?— -Certainly  not, 
The  words  put  in  here,  '•  moderate  expense,"  are  intended  to  meet  any  difficulty 
of  that  kind.  That  is  a  transcript  of  the  words  used  by  the  former  Committee 
I  think. 

821.  Mr.  Onslow.']  Under  such  a  state  of  things  as  you  hav<-;  indicated, 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  right  and  proper 
that  that  theatre,  until  these  improvements  had  been  made,  should  not  be 
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Mr.  Selnsay.      allowed  to  be  open  any  longer  ? — It  was  a  question  rather  of  music-hall  than  of 
  theatre. 

15  March  1878.  822.  But  this  applies  to  both? — But  the  learned  gentleman  was  asking  me, 
on  the  part  of  the  Justices,  with  reference  to  the  license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  being  forfeited.  That  was  his  point,  as  I  understood  him.  The 
license  for  the  whole  building*  would  be  withdrawn,  and  in  that  case  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  if  there  are  houses  in  such  condition  as  the  extreme  case 
that  the  learned  gentleman  put,  certainly  it  would  be  better,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public,  that  they  should  be  closed.    I  hope  there  are  no  such  cases. 

823.  In  reference  to  a  question  or  two  which  the  noble  Lord  put  to  yon,  you 
have  a  staff  of  inspectors  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  who,  for 
perhaps  very  little  extra  pay,  or  no  extra  pay,  could  make  these  inspections  of 
music-halls  or  theatres  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

824.  And  therefore,  in  your  opinion,  having  that  staff,  they  are  the  best 
officers  for  this  particular  work  ? — I  think  they  are  very  suitable  officers  ;  I  will 
not  say  that  they  are  the  best  officers 

825.  You  think  they  are  more  suitable  than  any  staff  of  officers  that  are 
under  the  orders  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ? — I  do  not  say  that  they  are  at  all 
more  suitable,  but  I  understood  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  practically  very 
little  staff.  If  I  am  quoting  the  evidence  wrongly  from  memory  I  shall  be 
sorry,  but  I  understood  that  he  had  but  one  architect  whom  he  called  in  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  there  was  not  a  very  close  examination. 

826.  In  several  of  these  Petitions  against  this  Bill,  I  see  that  they  imagine 
that  there  is  to  be  confiscation  of  private  property  ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  your 
Bill  will  cover  any  cases  of  that  kind  ? — Jt  is  my  opinion  that  there  will  be  no 
case  of  confiscation  of  private  property  whatever  by  the  Bill. 

827.  And  you  think  sufficient  compensation  will  be  given  to  individuals  to 
cover  them  in  case  of  any  loss  ? — No  compensation  clauses  are  provided  in  the 
]3ill ;  it  is  a  Bill  merely  to  amend  the  existing  law, 

828.  Sir  James  Lawrence.']  With  regard  to  the  bye-laws,  to  which  such  fre- 
quent reference  has  been  made,  do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  bye-laws  are 
to  be  confined  to  three  objects,  and  three  objects  only ;  the  first  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  site  upon  which  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  ;  the  second,  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings ;  and  the 
third,  as  to  the  duties  of  the  surveyors  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  such  sites 
and  materials,  and  the  extra  fees  which  the  bj'e-laws  may  declare  should  he  paid 
to  such  surveyors  in  respect  of  such  increased  duties  ? — The  bye-laws  are  intended 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  three  sub-sections,  and,  further,  for  the  deposition  of 
plans  and  sections. 

829.  If  it  be  confined  to  the  sites  and  the  quality  of  the  materials  and  the 
fees  to  surveyors,  what  reference  has  the  deposit  of  the  sections  and  plans  of  the 
buildings  to  any  one  of  those  objects  ? — The  thickness  of  the  walls  would  be 
shown  by  the  plans  and  sections,  and  would  not  be  specified  by  the  bye-laws ; 
and,  as  I  have  already  explained,  the  difficulties  which  have  occurred  have  arisen 
from  the  want  of  plans  and  sections. 

830.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  difficulty  having  occurred  ;  you  are  aware  that 
now  the  district  surveyor  always  sees  the  plans  and  sections? — Excuse  me;  I 
am  not  at  all  aware  of  that.  It  has  been  brought  before  us  at  the  Building 
Act  Committee  over  and  over  again  by  district  surveyors  that  their  great 
difficulty  is  in  the  case  of  small  buildings  not  being  able  to  get  from  the  builder 
his  intention.  I  refer  particularly  now  to  a  case  in  which  two  houses  fell  down, 
I  think  about  three  years  ago.  A  district  surveyor,  of  very  considerable  position 
in  London,  was  before  our  Committee,  and  he  stated  in  effect  this :  that  the  man 
set  out  stating  that  he  was  going  to  build  a  house  of  a  certain  height  and  class, 
and  he  built  the  wall  of  sufficient  thickness,  and  then  carried  it  up  higher,  and 
he  thickened  the  wall  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  purview  of  tlie  Act. 

831.  In  what  way  would  the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections  have  helped  you, 
because,  if  the  original  height  was  mentioned  in  the  first  case,  undoubtedly  plans 
so  deposited  would  show  also  the  proper  thickness  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed conditions  of  the  Building  Act,  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  was  said  by 
■word  of  mouth  by  the  man  in  question,  that  he  was  about  to  build  the  building 
of  a  certain  height,  which  certain  height  involved,  naturally  in  accordance  with 
the  term  of  the  Building  Act,  walls  of  a  certain  thickness.    Then,  if  his  plans 

and 
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and  sections  were  deposited,  they  would  be  siraply  showing  on  paper  that  which  Mr.  Selway. 
he  had  stated  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  district  surveyor;  how  would  the  deposit  March  1878. 
of  the  plans  and  sections  enable  the  Board  to  deal  with  it  otherwise  than  they 
had  been  able  to  deal  with  it  before  ? — The  deposit  of  the  plans  and  sections 
would  at  any  rate  be  evidence  of  the  man's  intention,  which  a  mere  verbal  state- 
ment need  not  be  and  would  not  be,  because  there  was  no  confiraiation  of  it 
whatever  ;  and  if  the  man  altered  his  mind  after  he  started  with  the  deposit  of 
the  plans,  it  could  be  more  readily  trace<:l  as  being  an  alteration  of  his  mind. 

832.  Then  as  to  the  subject  that  was  raised  by  one  of  the  learned  i^entlemen 
in  regard  to  the  deposit  of  these  plans  ;  most  buildings  which  are  supposed  to 
be  built  in  accordance  with  plans  and  sections  are  altered  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, and  the  question  has  been  put  to  you  whether  a  difficulty  might  arise 
in  case  of  any  department  from  the  plan  and  sections  previously  submitted  to 
the  Board  ;  it  might  be  necessary,  might  it  not,  to  submit  altered  sections  and 
altered  plans  in  case  of  any  deviation  from  the  original  intention  of  the  builder 
or  the  building  owner? — I  suppose  if  the  alteration  affected  either  main  walls  or 
principal  girders,  it  would  then  be  desirable,  at  any  rate,  if  not  necessary,  to 
submit  revised  drawings.  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  desirable,  but  I 
quite  concur  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  principal  building  firms  in  London  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  district  surveyor  getting  access  to  the 
drawings. 

833.  In  your  evidence  you  stated  that  the  chief  object  of  this  Bill  was  in  re- 
ference to  the  suburbs  of  London  rather  than  to  what  is  termed  the  area  of  the 
metropolis  itself;  has  it  occurred  to  you  what  would  be  the  cost  of  depositing 
an  extra  set  of  plans  and  sections  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
regard  to  all  buildings  within  the  City  of  London  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  it 
has  ;  but  I  think  that  the  deposition  of  a  traced  copy  of  the  ground  j)lan,  and 
the  section  of  a  building  would  be  a  very  inexpensive  operation.  It  U  true  the 
plural  is  used  here ;  but  it  could  not  be  an  expensive  operation  merely  to  trace 
one  or  two  plans  as  the  case  might  be.  As  a  rule  the  ground  plan  and  the 
section  would  be  sufficient. 

834.  As  the  clause  is  now  worded,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  would 
involve  an  expense  of  between  5,000/.  and  10,000/.  a  year  at  least  to  the 
builders  of  London,  and  that  of  course  would  be  a  very  serious  item.  The  ques- 
tion which  I  have  now  to  ask  you  is,  of  what  possible  use  can  it  be  that  the  plans 
and  sections  of  every  building  in  London,  important  or  unimportant,  by  the  most 
eminent  architects  should  be  deposited  at  the  office  of  the  Metropulitan  Board 
of  Works  ;  and  if  so  deposited,  would  it  not  involve  the  employment  of  a  very 
large  staff  of  persons  to  examine  those  plans  and  sections,  unless  the  deposit  be 
a  mere  farce?  —I  should  answer  that  in  this  way  :  that  if  this  House  could  by 
any  possibility  enact  that  every  building  should  be  erected  under  an  eminent 
architect,  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  seeing  the  plans  and  sections ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  very  large  number  are 
built  without  architects,  by  speculative  builders  and  by  gentlemen  who  choose 
to  be  their  own  architects,  I  think  that  in  the  public  interest  it  is  desirable  that 
some  authority  should  liave  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  plans. 

835.  Does  not  that  apply  to  spaces  outside  the  general  building  area  of  the 
metropolis,  and  not  to  buildings  within  the  crowded  area  of  London  ? — We  have 
had  instances  within  the  crowded  area  of  London  which  point  to  the  desirability 
of  some  independent  body  seeing  the  plans  which  indicate  the  structure  of 
buildings. 

856.  In  regard  to  what  was  termed  confiscation  of  property,  do  you  think  it 
just  in  respect  to  that  clause  which  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  Board  to  pull 
down  buildings  said  to  be  unsafe,  that  in  case  the  sum  derived  by  the  sale  of  the 
materials  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  pulling  down,  the  whole  of  the 
land  upon  which  the  house  is  built  should  be  sold  in  any  way  the  Board  might 
think  proper,  and  possibly  when  the  owner  might  be  travelling  abroad,  or  under 
other  very  disadvantageous  circumstances  ? — That  is  proposed  to  be  amended  so 
as  to  make  the  charge  a  charge  upon  the  land. 

837.  Lord  Edmond  Fit:maurice.]  There  will  be  a  limitation,  I  understand,  to 
the  fees  which  can  be  charged  under  this  Bill  when  it  becomes  an  Act? — Yes, 
clearly.    That  would  be  within  the  bye-laws. 

838.  What  will  be  the  maximum  amount;  is  that  specified  in  any  previous 
Act? — In  the  Building  Act  you  will  find  that  the  fees  are  specified. 

0.66.  G  3  839.  Will 
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15  March  1878. 


Mr.  Selviay.         83g.  Will  the  table  of  fees  contained  in  the  Building  Act  apply  to  this  Act  ? 
— ^Yes. 

840.  There  was  some  dispute  just  now  about  the  appeal  in  the  13th  clause;  I 
understand  that  that  appeal  is  to  be  confined  strictly  to  the  notice  and  not  to  go 
beyond  ? — Strictly  to  the  notice, 

841.  In  regard  to  the  point  that  was  raised  by  the  noble  Lord,  it  is  your 
opinion  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  will  be  no  risk  of  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ? — I  do 
not  see  in  what  way  there  can  be  a  conflict. 

842.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  a  surveyor  ? — The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  a 
surveyor  who  inspects  buildings. 

843.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  surveyor  and  the  surveyor  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  whose 
opinion  would  carry  the  day  ?— I  think  under  such  circumstances  the  Board 
would  in  all  probability  call  in  the  independent  opinion  of  some  very  eminent 
architect  or  architects  to  advise  upon  it,  which  would  probably  guide  either  the 
Board  or  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  the  case  might  be. 

844.  To  go  to  another  point,  might  not  a  practical  hardship  arise  occasionally 
in  the  matter  of  the  deposit  of  plans  ;  plans  would  be  deposited  and  approved, 
and  then  afterwards  an  alteration  might  have  to  be  made ;  those  plans  would 
then,  I  suppose,  have  to  be  approved  afresh  ? — As  I  answered  the  honourable 
Member  just  now,  I  suppose  that  the  deposition  of  the  plans  could  only  apply 
to  the  main  walls,  and  main  girders,  and  divisions  of  buildings,  and  not  to  the 
internal  arrangements  ;  that,  of  course,  the  Board  could  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
The  object  is  to  guard  against  imperfect  construction  of  walls,  and  iron  columns, 
and  iron  girders,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

845.  Still,  I  suppose  that  in  these  matters  it  occasionally  happens  that  after 
the  first  arranging  of  the  plans  alterations  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  made  ?— It  is 
possible  that  alterations  might  be  made. 

846.  In  that  case  would  the  plans  have  to  be  re-deposited  ? — I  should  imagine 
that  they  would  ;  it  would  be  virtually  altering  the  building. 

847.  Chairman.']  Your  Building  Committee  consists  of  15  members  of  the 
Board ;  what  is  the  average  attendance  ? — Sometimes  all  of  them  are  present, 
but  the  average  attendance  I  should  say  would  be  11  or  12. 

848.  With  reference  to  the  letter  to  the  Board  from  the  Home  Office,  including 
one  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  what  did  that  correspondence  ori- 
ginate ? — I  believe  in  a  communication  from  the  Hackney  District  Board  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  I  have  put  in  to-day;  they  communicated  with 
our  Board,  as  several  other  vestries  have  done  from  time  to  time,  and  I  suppose 
they  thought  that  we  were  not  moving  fast  enough,  and  they  went  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  well. 

849.  You  referred  to  the  Slaughter  House  Act,  did  you  not  ? — The  learned 
Counsel  did. 

850.  I  think  some  questions  were  put  to  you  upon  it ;  I  find  that  Clause  4  of 
that  Act,  which  is  the  bye-laws  clause,  requires  their  confirmation  not  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  are  you  aware  why  the 
same  rule  has  not  been  observed  in  the  drafting  of  this  Bill  ? — Because  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  is  the  confirming  authority  in  the 
existing  Act  in  every  matter  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  not  the  Local  Government  Board. 

851.  But  this  is  as  to  the  construction  of  slaughter-houses,  and  that  is  a 
matter  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ;  these  bye-laws  concern 
not  only  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  slaughtering,  but  the  structure 
of  the  premises  in  which  such  business  is  carried  on  ;  and  they  are  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Local  Government  Board? — Yes;  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  virtually  the  Board  of  Health  now,  and  the  Legislature  chose  to  make 
that  arrangement ;  but  in  every  matter  connected  with  the  Metropohs  Local 
Management  Act,  under  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  exists,  the  Home  Secretary 
is  the  supreme  authority. 

852.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether  this  was  altered  in  Committee,  or 
whether  it  was  the  original  proposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — I 
do  not  think  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  promoted  that  Bill;  it  was 
a  Government  Bill  I  think  j  it  is  not  our  Act. 

Captain 
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Captain  Eyre  Massey  Shaw,  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Philbrick, 

853.  You  are  the  head  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  and  you  have  Captain  SAow. 
been  so,  I  believe,  since  its  formation  under  the  Act  ? — Yes,  I  have.   

854.  I  beheve  before  you  held  that  position  you  had  considerabfe  experience,  15  March  1878. 
and  had  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  question  of  fires  ? — I  had. 

855.  I  daresay  you  are  familiar  vi'ith  the  two  clauses  in  the  Bill  before  the 
Committee  as  to  the  theatres  and  music  halls  ? — Yes,  I  have  read  them. 

856.  You  were  examined  as  a  witness  at  considerable  length  both  before  the 
Committee  of  1866,  which  was  presided  over,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Goschen,  and  also 
before  the  Committees  of  1876  and  1877,  presided  over  by  Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson  ? — I  was. 

857.  I  daresay  you  are  familiar  with  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Committee 
of  last  Session  arrived  with  regard  to  this  subject-matter  ? — I  am. 

858.  In  your  judgment,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  professional  point  of 
view,  do  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  carry  out  exactly  what  was  recommended  by 
that  Committee  ?— I  think  they  do. 

859.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  Committee  your  own  views,  derived  from 
your  experience,  as  to  the  necessity  in  the  public  interest  of  having  some 
supervision  over  the  structure  of  buildings  of  theatres  and  music  halls? — I 
think  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  every  theatre  should  be  so  arranged 
and  constructed  that  all  the  audience  would  be  able  to  escape  within  a  very 
short  time,  and  that  the  walls  should  be  certain  to  stand  for,  at  all  events,  a 
period  of  15  or  20  minutes  after  a  fire. 

860.  I  beheve  that  panic  from  fire  is  equally  dangerous,  if  not  more  danger- 
ous than  fire  ? — Yes ;  I  consider  that  the  danger  from  panic  is  greater  than  the 
danger  from  fire  in  all  theatres. 

861.  But  whether  it  be  from  fire  or  from  panic,  or  alarm  of  fire,  do  you  con- 
sider that  there  is  sufficient  means  of  exit  in  the  bulk  from  the  theatres  in  the 
metropolis  at  the  present  moment  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

862.  With  regard  to  any  fresh  theatre  that  may  be  erected,  do  you  consider 
it  of  importance  in  the  public  interest  to  make  due  provision  for  that? — 
I  do. 

863.  Has  your  attention  been  particularly  called  to  the  music  halls  in 
reference  to  this  matter  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  to  the  theatres. 

864.  Of  course  they  are  smaller  as  a  rule  i — Some  of  thera  are  small. 

865.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Alhambra,  practically  rank  as  theatres  as  far 
as  the  number  of  the  audience  is  concerned  ? — ^Yes. 

866.  Do  you  know  anything  personally  of  some  of  the  smaller  ones  ? — I  have 
seen  a  great  number  of  them. 

867.  In  case  of  fire  or  alarm  of  fire  what  do  you  think  would  happen  ? — I 
think  there  are  very  many  of  them  that  would  not  be  safe  in  case  of  an  alarm 
of  fire. 

868.  In  fact,  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  express  your  real  opiuion  you  would  go 
even  further  than  the  clauses  of  this  Bill  do? — Certainly  I  would. 


Mr.  Edward  Middleton  Barry,  r.a.,  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

869.  You  are  a  Royal  Academician  ? — Yes.  1^^^ 

870.  And  you  are  a  professor  of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  ? — Yes.     jg,  M. Barry,v..A. 

871.  You  are  at  the  present  time  a  member  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Royal   

Institute  of  the  British  Architects,  and  you  have  also  served  as  Vice-President? 

— That  is  the  case. 

872.  And  you  have  been  architect  to  several  theatres,  amongst  other  places 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  Opera  House  at  Malta? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

873.  Have  you  during  your  professional  career  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  matters  arising  both  under  the  Lucal  Management  Acts  and  the  Building 
Acts  ? — I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  London,  and  I  have 
studied  the  Acts  when  they  have  come  under  my  notice  professionally. 

0.66.  G  4  874.  Had 
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7  M  ^^^*  special  occasion,  previously  to  the  introdaction  of  the  Bill  of 

M.  Barry, r.a.  1874,  to  consider  the  questions  which  are  embraced  within  the  scope  of  the 
15  March  1878.   P'^^sent  Bill?— Only  in  such  a  manner  as  they  arose  in  tbe  practice  of  my  pro- 
fession. 

875.  I  believe  you  gave  evidence  upon  the  Bill  of  1874  ? — I  did, 

876.  Have  vou  perused  the  present  Bill  r — Yes ;  I  have  endeavoured  to 
acquaint  myself  with  its  provisions. 

877.  In  your  opinion,  are  those  provisions  calculated  to  afford  a  remedy  for 
present  evils  ? — I  think,  as  a  rule,  the  provisions  are  very  desirable  in  the  public 
interest. 

878.  With  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  present  time  for  legislation,  in  your 
opinion,  as  population  increases  and  London  grows,  do  not  the  difficulties 
become  greater  and  more  extended  r — Unquestionably. 

879.  Coming  to  the  first  part  of  the  Bill,  that  deals,  I  believe,  with  the 
question  of  highways  and  streets  within  the  metropolis? — Yes. 

880.  Do  you  agree  with  the  principle  that  is  laid  down  by  the  98th  section 
of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Amendment  Act,  that  streets  should  be 
of  a  width  of  not  less  than  40  feet,  and  that  those  intended  for  foot  traffic  should 
be  of  a  not  less  width  thau  20  feet  ? — Yes,  I  think  those  provisions  are  reason- 
able, and  for  the  public  convenience- 

881.  Without  taking  you  into  legal  questions,  you  are  aware  that  a  difficulty 
has  arisen  under  that  section  of  observing  the  precise  width  in  every  case  ? — I 
have  understood  so. 

882.  Are  you  also  aware,  without  reference  to  the  law,  that,  as  regards  the 
fact  when  a  few  houses  have  been  erected  in  a  street,  tliose  few  houses  have, 
in  some  cases,  determined  the  width  of  the  street  at  a  less  width  than  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act,  and  so  the  whole  utility  of  the  98th  section  has  been  im- 
paired ? — I  have  understood  so. 

883.  I  presume  that,  in  your  opinion,  if  the  first  two  or  three  houses  could 
limit  a  street,  say,  to  a  width  of  20  feet,  and,  as  that  street  developed,  the  re- 
maining houses  had  to  be  set  back  to  the  full  width  of  40  feet,  that  street  would 
be  permanently  impaired  as  regards  traffic?  —  Yes;  as  long  as  the  original 
houses  reniained  projecting  unduly  before  the  frontage. 

884.  As  regards  any  practical  inconvenience  being  caused  by  that  rule,  do  you 
think  that  a  landowner,  as  a  rule,  would  suffer  by  that  limit  being  imposed  ; 
that  is,  the  limit  of  a  20-feet  roadway  ?  —  I  should  think  tliat,  as  a  rule,  a  land- 
owner would  consult  his  own  interest  by  adopting  such  a  limit. 

885.  Will  you  explain  in  what  way  ? — By  the  general  improvement  of  the 
neighbourhood  which  would  be  the  consequence.  If  it  were  a  general  rule  it 
would,  of  course,  apply  to  his  neighbours  as  well  as  to  himself. 

886.  In  other  words,  though  it  might  take  so  much  off  his  land,  it  would  put 
so  much  on  his  rent  ? — Quite  so  ;  it  would  be  a  general  improvement  of  his 
property. 

887.  Assuming  that  in  son;e  cases  this  provision  might  be  attended  with  hard- 
ship, you  are  aware  that  there  is  an  exemptive  proviso  attached  to  Clause  4  ? — 
Y'es,  as  regards  existing  structures. 

888.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  advisable  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
should  have  the  discretion  which  is  contained  in  that  proviso  ? — 1  think  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  a  very  proper  authority  to  have  these  powers, 
and  perhaps  the  best  authority  for  the  purpose. 

889.  Can  you  give  an  illustration  of  where  that  discretion  might  be  well  ex- 
ercised in  respect  of  the  formation  of  streets  ? — A  house  might  have  been  built, 
and  it  might  have  had  a  garden  or  forecourt  in  front  of  it,  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  take  possession  of  that  forecourt  until  ihe  street  was  formed  gene- 
rally. Therefore  a  discretion  might  be  exercised  of  not  interfering  with  such 
garden  or  forecourt  until  it  was  necessary  for  the  public  convenience.  There 
might  be  many  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind. 

890.  We  now  come  to  the  theatres  and  music  halls ;  I  believe  you  have 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  questions  which  arise  upon  that  part  of  the 
Bill  ? — I  have  naturally  had  to  consider  them  in  carrying  out  my  profession,  but 
in  no  other  way  have  I  given  special  attention  to  the  subject. 

891.  As  regards  the  means  of  egress  from  and  ingress  to  theatres  at  times  of 
fire,  or  panic  of  fire,  do  you  think  it  would  be  difficult,  at  a  moderate  cost,  to 
introduce  certain  alterations.^ — It  is  difficult  to  answer  such  a  wide  question  as 

that. 
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that,  because  of  course  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits  ;  but  I  have  no  Mr. 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  very  substantial  improvements  in  the  public  interest  Barry,  r.a. 

might  be  introduced  at  a  moderate  cost.  March  1878. 

892.  Ought  that,  in  your  opinion,  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  proprietors  of 
theatres,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers? — I  think  at  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
prietors. M 

893.  The  proprietor  of  a  theatre  has  in  fact  a  certain  monopoly  for  a  certain 
purpose  of  his  own  ? — He  has  a  monopoly,  and  he  holds  the  building  in  order  to 
make  money  by  it. 

894.  And  you  think,  therefore,  that  as  he  gets  the  benefit  of  the  public 
money,  the  least  he  can  do  is  to  render  his  theatre  reasonably  safe  ? — I  think  he 
is  bound  to  consider  the  public  safety,  and,  if  he  does  not  do  so,  he  should  be 
made  to  do  so. 

895.  With  regard  to  carrying  out  structural  alterations,  do  you  think  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  a  fit  body  to  be  entrusted  with  that  duty  ? — 
Most  certainly. 

89t).  You  agree,  in  fact,  with  the  Report  of  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson's 
Select  Committee  ? — I  believe  I  do,  but  I  have  not  read  that  report  very  care- 
inWy.  Assuming  this  Bill  to  be,  as  I  am  told  it  is,  formed  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Report,  I  agree  with  them  most  certainly. 

897.  Will  you  state  shortly  your  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  are  a  competent  body  to  discharge  this  duty  ? — In  the  first 
place,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  a  permanent  body.  It  has  very  im- 
portant public  duties  to  perform  already,  and  therefore  it  has  a  very  great 
amount  of  public  responsibility.  It  has  a  skilled  staff,  not  only  of  district 
surveyors,  but  it  has  its  own  officials,  such  as  the  superintendinii  architect  and  the 
engineer ;  and  it  stands  to  reason,  1  think,  that  the  experience  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  must  therefore  be  much  greater  than  that  of  any  indivi- 
dual district  surveyor,  for  example  ;  or  in  fact  any  other  body  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

898.  Passing  from  the  existing  theatres  to  new  theatres,  in  your  opinion 
ought  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  have  a  certain  power  to  control  the  struc- 
ture of  the  building,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  view  of  taking  precautions  against  the 
occurrence  of  fire  and  panic  from  fire  ? — Yes,  most  assuredly. 

899.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  an  Act  to  define  the  precise  acts 
which  would  have  to  be  performed  in  each  particular  case  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  and,  perhaps,  practically  impossible. 

900.  Therefore,  that  again  must  be  a  matter  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  con- 
trolling authority? — I  think  so. 

901.  Coming  to  Part  II.  of  the  Bill,  have  you  read  the  provision  which  relates 
to  the  foundations  of  buildings,  and  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  build- 
ings are  to  be  constructed  ? — Yes. 

902.  Is  that  in  your  opinion  a  necessary  provision  ? — I  think  it  is. 

903.  Why  ? — For  sanitary  reasons,  as  far  as  part  of  the  case  is  concerned,  and 
for  stability  of  structure  in  other  respects. 

904.  Without  taking  you  through  it,  did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  as 
regards  these  dust  shoots  ? — Unfortunately  I  did  not  hear  it,  i)ut  I  have  read 
many  opinions  of  medical  men  upon  the  subject,  and  I  believe  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  scope  of  it. 

905.  Has  your  experience  as  an  architect  gone  to  confirm  the  facts  that  these 
dust  shoots  are  eventually  used  for  the  sites  of  habitations  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
my  personal  experience  will  go  so  far  in  that  matter,  for  I  have  not  had  much 
to  do  with  the  class  of  buildings  indicated  ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  the  belter 
class  of  buildings,  it  is  astonishing  what  difficulties,  both  sanitary  and  otherwise, 
we  find  in  the  foundations,  even  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  harmless. 

906.  Do  you  think  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  cover  the 
site  of  the  building  with  concrete  ? — I  think  it  is  in  many  cases  absolutely  essen- 
tial. I  may  mention  that  at  the  National  Gallery  we  found  remnants  of  what 
we  believed  to  have  been  an  old  plague  pit ;  and,  unlesss  that  area  had  been 
covered  with  a  very  substantial  layer  of  concrete,  I  have  no  doubt  that  unfortu- 
nate results  might  have  happened. 

907.  You  probably  know  the  rules  of  the  Building  Act  ?— Generally. 

90^.  Would  you  look  at  the  first  schedule  ;  referring  to  the  first  rule  of  the 
Building  Act,  I  believe  that  provides  only  that  the  foundations  of  buildings 
0.66.  H  shall 
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E  M      r         ^^^^^  ^""^  placed  upon  concrete,  and  not  the  sites  of  buildings  ? — It  provides  that 

J  '^lUl       it  shall  be  on  solid  ground,  or  concrete,  or  some  other  solid  substructure  ;  but 

15  March  1878.   that  only  applies  to  the  foundations,  and  it  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  area  of 
the  site. 

909.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  provision  pro{)Osed  by  this  Bill  goes  a  long  wav 
further,  and  covers  the  site  in  addition  to  the  foundations  r — So  I  under- 
stand it. 

910.  Is  that  in  your  opinion  a  desirable  addition  to  the  powers  ? — I  think  it 
an  extremely  desirable  thing. 

911.  I  think  you  have  already  expressed  your  opinion  as  to  the  competency 
of  district  surveyors  to  discharge  the  duties  which  would  be  placed  in  their 
hands  by  this  Bill  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  a  very  valuable  body  of  public  ser- 
vants ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  those  who  are  connected  with  building  operations 
have  confidence  in  them, 

912.  And  you  have  also  told  me  that  a  very  wide  scope  of  discretion  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  controlling  authority.  I  understand  your  opinion  is  that  that 
discretion  should  be  exercised  by  means  of  the  power  given  to  them  to  make 
bye-laws  ? — I  think  so. 

913.  Is  there  not  an  immense  difficulty  in  laying  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
to  meet  every  possible  case  ? — I  think  so.  New  modes  of  construction  are 
constantly  arising,  and  it  would  be  very  objectionable  at  any  time  to  stereotype 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  so  to  prevent  modifications  and  improvements. 

914.  In  a  city  with  4,000,000  inhabitants  there  muse  be  cases  which  will 
require  exceptional  laws  or  powers  to  deal  with  them  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
that  very  great  hardships  might  arise  under  such  a  stereotyped  body  of  rules  as 
I  have  alluded  to. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Milward. 

915.  t  was  astonished  to  hear  that  we  could  <zet  copies  of  drawings  of  a  house 
for  half-a-crown  ;  do  you  think  you  could  let  us  have  a  copy  of  your  plans  and 
sections  of  a  building  for  half-a-crown  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  built  a 
building  of  the  drawings  of  which  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  copy  for  half-a-crown. 

956.  If  you  were  building  a  large  shop  in  Oxford-street  and  had  to  deposit 
the  plans  and  sections,  the  proprietor  would  find  out  that  there  was  a  charge  of  a 
considerable  kind  ? — "  Considerable  "  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  would  not  be 
done  for  nothing. 

91 7.  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure.  The  extent  of  the  plans  would  of  course,  to  a 
great  extent,  define  the  extent  of  the  charge      No  doubt. 

91  8.  Having  deposited  the  plans,  how  long  do  you  propose  that  lie  should 
wait  before  he  gets  the  sanction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  r — I  have 
no  suggestions  to  offer  upon  that  point. 

919.  Supposing  that  a  month  afterwards  he  finds  those  plans  will  not  do  and 
lie  wants  to  alter  them,  what  is  he  to  do  then  r — Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  legal  bearing  of  the  matter,  but  as  I  understand  the  clause,  it  is  this : 
that  the  plans  shall  be  deposited  in  order  to  sliow  ihat  they  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  Board,  and  those  requisitions  are  limited  to  certain  matters, 
stability  and  so  forth.  Any  alteration  may  be  made,  I  apprehend,  afterwards 
that  does  not  touch  those  main  requisitions,  without  further  powers  being  asked. 

920.  This  is  all  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — 
I  assume  it  to  be  so. 

921.  You  do  not  yourself  see  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out  without  leaving  a 
great  deal  for  future  consideration,  do  you  ? — As  to  the  particular  clause  for  the 
deposit  of  plans,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  have  to  be  considered  and  definite 
rules  laid  down. 

922.  Is  it  not  practically  sufiicient,  if  you  give  the  district  surveyor  or  the 
Board  notice  in  wricinii,  stating  the  situcition,  area,  height,  and  intended  use  of  the 
building;  if  you  go  and  tell  a  gentleman  like  yourself,  "  I  am  going  to  build  a 
house  for  the  purposes  of  a  shop,  and  it  is  to  be  of  such  a  height,  to  occupy  such 
and  such  an  area,''  does' not  that  substantially  give  you  sufficient  information? — 
That  depends  no  doubt  upon  what  the  structure  is  to  be.  If  it  is  to  be  for  an 
important  structure,  one  in  which  an  architect  would  be  consulted,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  sufficient;  but  in  many  other  cases  I  can  imagine  that  it  would 
not  be  sufficient. 

923.  Do 
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Q23.  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  fair  that  a  man  like  yourself,  and  all  the  ^  ^  Mr.    ^  ^ 

other  eminent  architects  employed  by  great  gentlemen,  should  be  subject  to  this     •  •  

burthen  of  depositing  plans;  taking  your  alterations  and  putting  yourselves  15  Mai cb  1878. 
under  the  district  surveyors,  because  some  little  chap,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, out  in  the  suburbs  requires  to  be  governed  ?— If  you  ask  me  my  individual 
opinion,  I  should  think  that  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  give 
the  district  survevor  the  power  to  examine  the  plans,  and  to  a§k  for  copies 
of  them  in  case  he  wanted  them.    That  is  only  my  own  opinion  upon  the 

subject.  ij  + 

924.  You  probably,  as  an  architect,  and  other  leading  architects,  would  not 
object  to  that  ? — We  should  be  only  too  pleased  to  show  them,  and  to  benefit  by 
any  suggestions  thev  made. 

925.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  incur  the  expense  and  trouble  of  going 
again  and  again  to  the  Board  with  copies  and  all  that  ?— I  think  as  regards 
public  buildings,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  copies  should  be  deposited  at  the 
Board. 

926.  I  believe  that  that  is  already  in  the  existing  legislation  ? — I  think  that 
is  very  desirable,  1  must  say,  in  all  such  cases. 

927.  You  have  been  asked,  and  you  have  said  that  it  is  very  advisable  that  if 
new  houses  are  being  built  along  existing  roads,  they  should  be  kept  of  a 
certain  width  apart  so  as  not  to  throttle  the  street  ? — Quite  so. 

928.  Have  you  never  known  an  instance  in  your  experience  where  that  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  ?— No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

929.  How  many  years  lias  your  experience  gone  over  ? — I  have  not  had  much 
experience  in  the  laying  out  ot  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  I  imagine 
that  it  is  there  that  the  question  will  chiefly  arise. 

930.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  proprietor  of  houses  in  a  street  leading  olf 
Oxford-street  should  be  subject  to  a  provision  of  this  sort,  because  somebody  in 
the  suburbs  wants  to  be  looked  after? — But  Oxford-street  would  not  be  a  new 
street,  and  therefore  the  Bill  does  not  apply  to  it. 

931.  But  as  the  Bill  was  brought  in,  the  houses  in  Oxford-street,  or  streets 
leading  off  Oxford-street,  were  subject  to  the  same  provisions  ?  —It  is  not  so 
now. 

032.  That  depends  upon  the  force  of  the  proviso,  which  will  have  to  be  settled 
hereafter  in  a  court  of  law  ? — If  you  make  a  new  street  off  Oxford-street,  I  think 
it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  not  less  thaa  40  feet  wide. 

933.  Supposing  that  you  take  an  already  existing  passage  of  10  feet  wide, 
leading  off  Oxford-street,  that  being  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  the  present 
traffic,  would  you  widen  that  to  40  feet  ? — ^If  you  are  going  to  make  that  into  a 
carriage-way,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  40  feet. 

934.  Leaving  it  as  a  footway  ? — Then  it  is  not  interfered  with,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

935.  But  Clause  4  in  the  Bill  includes  the  inoperative  part,  and  seeke  to  take 
it  out  by  this  proviso  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  as  it  is  a  point  for 
lawyers  ;  I  understand  that  the  Board  does  not  intend  to  deal  with  such  a 
question,  and  therefore  I  can  say  nothing  upon  ihe  subject. 

936-7.  Could  you  yourself  see  any  difficulty  in  putting  words  merely  dealing 
with  what  you  want  to  deal  with  ;  that  is  to  say,  roads  that  you  are  afraid  will 
be  throttled.  As  far  as  you  know,  the  object  of  the  Board  would  only  attach 
in  a  few  cases  of  throttled  streets? — That  1  cannot  say  ;  the  Board  will  give  its 
evidence,  I  suppose,  as  to  that. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Saunders. 

03B.  You  know  the  Builders'  Society,  probably  r — Certainly. 

939.  It  consists  of  most,  if  not  all  the  respectable  builders  of  London  ?— I  do 
not  now  of  whom  it  consists  altogether,  but  I  know  a  great  many  very  respect- 
able builders  who  are  members  of  it. 

940.  Will  you  tell  me  in  what  respect  the  present  Act  is  deficient  with  regard 
to  the  stabihty  of  structures  ?— I  understand  that  the  Board  of  Works°say 
that  they  can  require  a  wall  to  be  of  a  certain  specified  thickness,  but  they 
have  no  power  to  say  that  the  materials  used  in  that  wall  shall  be  good  and 
proper. 

H  2  ^  94,.  That 
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941 .  That  is  the  matter,  is  it,  the  question  of  the  materials  ? — That  is  one 
matter.    I  beh'eve  that  is  the  difficulty  which  is  sought  to  be  remedied  now. 

94Q.  And  you  know  that  the  Act  provides  that ;  you  know  that  the  Act  pro- 
vides that  plans  shall  be  made  and  submitted  to  the  district  surveyor,  showing 
the  thickness  of  walls ;  and  the  Act  is  very  minute  in  regulating  the  thick- 
ness of  walls  in  relation  to  the  height  ? — I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  the  existing  law  in  those  respects. 

943  But  I  want  to  know  in  what  respect  it  requires  to  be  strengthened? — I 
understand,  as  regards  the  materials  ;  and  also  as  regards  those  sanitary  con- 
siderations which  have  been  mentioned  before. 

944.  Will  you  tell  me  how  the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections  would  in  any  way 
remedy  the  evil  as  regards  materials  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  would. 

945.  Are  the  plans  and  sections  required  for  sanitary  purposes  ? — I  really 
cannot  say.    I  did  not  advise  the  Board  as  to  that  clause. 

946.  But  I  am  asking  you  as  an  architect ;  I  am  not  treating-  you  as  respon- 
sible for  the  Bill  at  all ;  it  cannot  be  as  to  materials,  can  it,  but  it  must  be 
as  to  the  sanitary  condition  ? — I  suppose  it  must  be,  and  also  as  to  streets. 

947.  The  sanitary  condition  is  only  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  bye-laws  so  far  as 
the  site  of  the  houses  is^  concerned  ? — As  to  the  site  and  the  quality  of  the 
materials. 

948.  I  suppose  the  quality  of  the  materials  does  not  much  alTect  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  building  ? — Very  much  indeed. 

949.  What  kind  of  materials  would  be  insanitary  r — A  bad  brick  would  give 
you  a  porous  wall  and  a  damp  building. 

950.  That  could  not  be  dealt  wdth  by  the  plans  and  sections? — Certainly  not. 

95 1 .  As  regards  the  foundations,  a  definite  provision  in  the  Bill,  unless  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  that  a  layer  of  concrete 
should  be  laid  over  the  whole  of  the  site,  would  meet  the  whole  of  that  sanitary 
question  of  the  site,  wuuld  it  not? — I  should  think  it  would  meet  most  cases 
as  far  as  the  site  is  concerned. 

952.  That  is  to  say,  words  which  provided  that  unless  it  was  specially  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  it  should  be  presumed  that 
a  layer  of  concrete  should  be  laid  over  the  site  ? — You  would  have  to 
consider  the  thickness. 

953.  That  might  be  left  to  the  district  surveyor? — I  suppose  that  all  these 
matters  would  be  regulated  by  bye-laws  which  might  be  varied  as  it  was  found 
necessary. 

954.  The  Bill  provides  that  the  bye-laws  made  in  the  first  instance  shall  deal 
with  the  materials  "with  which  such  foundations  and  sites  shall  be  made, 
formed,  excavated,  filled  up,  prepared,  and  completed  for  securing  stability." 
That  would  seem  to  contemplate  a  very  minute  examination  into  every  condi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  site  and  foundation  of  the  building ;  is  it  your  opinion 
that  there  is  any  absolute  necessity  for  going  into  minute  regulations  of  that 
kind,  provided  sufficient  power  is  given  to  the  district  surveyor  to  object  to 
anything  which  in  his  opinion  will  be  insanitary,  or  render  the  structure  un- 
safe ? — Yes,  I  think  the  rules  should  be  prescribed  by  a  central  authority,  and 
that  you  should  not  place  too  much  responsibility  on  the  district  surveyor  in 
such  matters. 

955.  Would  you  not  think  that  minute  regulations  of  that  kind  would  have  a 
great  tendency  to  hamper  trade  ? — If  they  are  vexatious. 

956.  Probably  you  apprehend  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would 
not  issue  bye-laws  which  were  vexatious  ? — Certainly. 

957.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  do  so,  would 
not  some  security  to  that  effect  be  tiad  if  these  regulations  were  brought  before 
Parliament,  and  assented  to  by  Parliament? — No,  I  think  that  Parliament  must 
trust  somebody,  and  I  think  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  the  body  to  be 
trusted  in  this  matter  ;  and  I  cannot  for  a  moment  assume  that  they  would  draw 
up  vexatious  rules.  They  will  have  the  district  surveyors  and  their  own  officers, 
and  they  will  have  also  the  public  responsibility  of  taking  a  wrong  step. 

958.  The  Act  of  1855  deals  very  minutely,  does  it  not,  with  the  height  of 
buildings  ? — Yes. 

959.  That  was  done  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  does  not  touch,  as 
I  understand,  the  class  of  buildings  which  are  chiefly  contemplated  by  the  Bill 
which  is  now  being  discussed. 

960.  But 
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960.  But  these  regulations  will  deal  with  all  buildings  ;  at  least  I  find  no  M"*. 
provision  whatever  that  any  buildings  which  are  erected  under  the  superinten-         ^arry,  r.a, 
dence  of  an  architect  should  be  exempt;  do  you  think  that  a  provision  that    15  March  1878. 
buildings  which  are  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  an  architect,  a 

member,  say,  of  the  Institute,  are  on  a  different  footing  from  buildings  proposed 
to  be  constructed  by  the  kind  of  people  who  are  commonly  called  "jerry 
builders"? — No  doubt,  and  I  imagine  that  the  Board  find  that  the5^  cannot,  deal 
with  the  latter  class  of  buildings,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  the  present  applica- 
tion to  Parliament. 

961.  Do  you  not  think  that  exemption  might  be  made  of  any  buildings  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  competent  architect? — I  think  there  are  great 
objections  to  exemptions  in  an  Act  of  this  kind,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any 
architect  would  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  such  rules  as  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Board. 

962.  Do  you  not  think  that  inconvenience  might  arise  from  changes  in  the 
plan  of  the  buildings  during  the  course  of  construction  ? — I  do  not  understand 
that  there  is  any  proln'bition  of  changes  in  the  plans  unless  they  deal  with  the 
cardinal  principles  laid  down  by  the  Board.  Any  minor  detail  in  the  plan  I 
imagine  is  perfectly  open  to  be  altered  at  any  moment,  without  further  reference 
to  the  Board. 

963.  But  you  see  plans  and  sections  do  not  deal  with  these  general  points 
only,  they  deal  with  very  minute  points  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  understand  that 
the  Board  seeks  power  to  stereotype,  as  I  sai;i  before,  the  plan  that  is  pat  before 
them.  They  simply  say  that  the  thickness  of  walls,  for  example,  must  be  not  less 
than  a  minimum  which  they  prescribe,  and  so  on. 

964.  But  that  is  in  the  Act  now,  and  all  that  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  district 
surveyor  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

965.  As  re^ards  that,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  I  understand  ? — No  ;  that  is 
the  law  now. 

966.  And  the  walls  are  the  main  points  which  deal  with  the  stability  of  the 
structure  r — Yes. 

967.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  effect  of  making  minute  regulations  of  this 
kind  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  transfer  the  responsibihty  from  the  builder  to 
the  Board  of  Works  ? — Undoubtedly. 

968.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  evil  ?  — I  do  not  think  so.  If  the  responsibility 
is  proved  to  be  wanting  in  the  one  quarter  it  is  very  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  that  it  should  be  fixed  somewhere. 

969.  And  you  would  consider  it  no  objection  that  the  responsibility  should 
be  transferred  from  the  architect,  where  an  architect  is  employed,  to  a  central 
body  like  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about 
that;  I  imagine  that  the  architect  would  still  feel  a  considerable  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

970.  Are  you  an  advocate  for  paternal  government  of  that  kind  ? — As  a  rule, 
certainly  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Prior  Goldney. 

971.  You  are  the  architect,  I  understand,  to  the  Board  ?~No ;   I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

972.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  roughly  what  number  of  houses  are  begun 
to  be  constructed  in  the  course  of  12  months  in  the  metropolitan  area  r — I 
cannot. 

973.  Could  you  tell  it  in  thousands? — No,  I  could  only  guess,  and  guesses 
are  of  no  use. 

974.  It  is  a  good  many  thousands,  is  it  not  ? — It  you  say  so. 

975.  I  will  put  it  to  you  as  a  question ;  do  you  think  it  is  so  ? — I  really  do  not 
know. 

976.  At  all  events,  do  you  suppose  that  it  would  require  a  very  large  staff  to 
examine  the  plans  of  everyone  of  chose  houses  ? — Yes,  1  think  it  would. 

977.  Have  you  looked  at  Clause  11  with  any  practical  eye  at  all? — I  have 
already  said  what  I  have  g;)t  to  say  about  the  deposit  of  plans. 

978.  Having  considered  the  clause  carefully,  what  sort  of  staff  do  you  sup- 
pose, to  make  the  examination  of  the  plans  worth  anything  at  all,  ought  to  be 
employed  ? — I  should  think  it  would  require  a  considerable  staff,  and  be  a  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  Board. 

0.66.  H  3  079.  Who 
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E.  M.  Barry,  jt..\.      9^9-  ^ho  do  you  think  would  be  the  person  that  the  staff  at  Spring-gardens 
IK  M^^clTiSvS  consult  immediately  upon  the  question  as  to  the  state  of  the  foundations  ? 

^      "  — I  imagine  the  superintending  architect. 

080.  Or  the  district  surveyor? — The  district  surveyor  is  under  the  super- 
intending architect,  so  of  course  the  Board  consults  both. 

981.  As  to  a  site  out  at  Hackney,  do  you  think  that  a  deputation  of  the 
Board  w^ould  go  out  to  Hackney,  or  would  they  send  for  the  district  surveyor  to 
come  to  them  — The  district  surveyor,  I  suppose,  makes  his  report  to  the  Board, 
but  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  official  routine  in  operation  at  the  Board  ol' 
Works. 

982.  Have  you  looked  at  it  to  see  how  such  bye-laws  could  be  carefully 
worked  out  ? — I  do  not  quite  know  M'hat  you  mean  by  such  bye-laws. 

983.  Have  yo'j  got  page  8,  line  22  ?— Yes.  "  The  Board  may  further  provide 
for  the  observance  of  such  bye-laws  by  enacting  therein  snch  provisions  as  they 
think  fit  as  to  the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections  by  persons  intending  to  con- 
struct houses,  buildings,  or  other  erections,  as  to  inspection  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor or  other  officer  of  the  Board,  and  as  to  the  power  of  the  Board  to  cause 
the  removal,  alteration,  or  pulling  down  of  any  house,  building,  or  other 
erection." 

984.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  the  Board  contemplate,  and  to  do  all  those 
things,  I  ask  you,  as  a  practical  man,  have  you  considered  at  all  what  the  effect 
of  doing  that  is  :  what  staff  would  be  employed  ? — No  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  point. 

985.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  it?  — If  you  ask  me 
my  opinion,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  cause,  as  I  have  said,  some  expense  to 
the  Board. 

986.  But  beyond  the  fact  that  people  who  work  must  be  paid  for  it,  you  have 
no  definite  idea  ? — No,  I  only  say  that  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  public 
interest,  and  those  who  have  to  do  it  must  of  course  find  the  means. 

987.  Do  you  think  yourself  that  in  the  result  it  will  be  more  efficient  than  the 
38th  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  1855  :  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  builder  engaged  in  building  or  rebuilding  such  building  or  work,  to  give  to 
the  district  surveyor  notice  in  writing  stating  the  situation,  area,  and  height,  and 
intended  use  of  the  building  or  buildings  about  to  be  commenced  "  ? — The  dis- 
trict surveyor,  as  I  understand  

988.  Answer  my  question,  if  you  please.^ — I  cannot  auswer  your  question 
unless  I  give  the  reason  for  my  opinion. 

989.  Do  you  think  it  is  more  effective  ? — I  think  it  is.  I  understand  from 
the  district  surveyors  that  they  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  the 
plans  of  buildings.  They  have  no  power  of  demanding  them,  and  they  only 
obtain  them  by  the  courtesy  of  architects.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  the  power 
to  see  them.  I  have  already  said  that,  in  my  own  judgment,  if  the  district  sur- 
veyor has  the  power  to  inspect  the  plans  and  to  demand  copies  of  them  in  case 
of  necessity,  I  think  that  might  be  sufficient  for  the  public  protection  ;  but  this 
is  only  rny  own  individual  opinion. 

990.  But  you  have  not  considered  it  carefully,  with  a  view  of  seeing  how  all 
this  could  be  carried  out  ? — No. 

991.  Have  you  considered  how  the  inspection  of  materials  could  be  carried 
out? — That  would  be  done  by  the  district  surveyor,  I  suppose. 

992.  Do  you  think  that  the  district  surveyor,  for  instance,  in  the  Hackney 
district,  could  inspect  every  hod  of  mortar  ?— the  districts  are  sub-divided,  and 
I  suppose  that  sub-division  could  be  carried  further  if  necessary. 

993.  Do  you  think  as  a  practical  man  that  it  could  be  carried  out  effectually  ? 
— I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grosvenor. 

994.  Will  you  turn  to  the  7th  clause  of  this  Bill,  on  page  5,  and  tell  me 
whether  you  consider  it  necessary  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  take  powers 
by  this  Bill  to  prevent  an  owner  of  property  from  turning  a  footway  mto  a 
carriage  wav,  for  the  convenience  we  will  say  of  his  tenants,  if  that  footway  is 
less  than  40  feet  wide  ;  do  you  consider  it  necessary  that  the  Board  should  have 
power  to  fine  an  owner  50  L  for  removing  a  post,  and  turning  that  which  had 
been  a  footwav  into  a  carriage  way  for  the  convenience  of  his  tenants?—]  did 

not 
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not  understand  that  was  the  effect  of  the  clause.  I  thought  that  the  clause  ^,  jyi  Barry,  r.a. 
was  to  apply  only  to  a  public  way.  ,     i«;M^  18-78 

995.  I  think  you  will  see,  if  you  observe  it,  that  it  is:  "  Jso  street,  road,  15  ^^ia^cn  1070. 
passage,  or  way"  

996.  Viscount  Barrington.']  Were  you  in  the  room  when  I  put  a  few  ques- 
tions just  now  to  Mr.  Selway  ?  —I  am  afraid  I  heard  them  rather  imperfectly  ; 
I  was  in  the  room. 

997.  You  stated  that  you  considered  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was 
the  proper  body  to  perform  the  duty  of  inspecting  theatres  under  Clauses  8  and  9, 
being  a  permanent  body  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  dis[)ute  that  for  a  moment,  but  you 
are  aware  that  there  is  already  an  inspector  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Department,  and  that  that  inspector  would  remain,  even  supposing  there  was  an 
alteration  ? — I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  there  are  officers  under  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain for  the  inspection  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  remain,  or  under 
what  circumstances ;  but  I  believe  there  is  a  clause  here  saving  the  existing 
rights  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

998.  But  supposing  the  inspectors  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  remain, 
would  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  divided 
authority  that  might  exist  between  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  inspector  and  the 
inspectors  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — T  have  always  understood  that 
the  powers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  were  extremely  limited  as  to  interference 
with  structure,  and  the  intention  of  this  Act  is  to  confine  the  interference  of  the 
Board  of  Works  to  questions  of  structure;  but  I  imagine  that  there  are  a  great 
many  other  questions  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  deals  with  which  are  not 
touched  by  this  Act. 

999.  When  you  say  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  powers  are  very  limited, 
have  you  ever  seen  the  rules  for  theatres  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  the  rules, 

1000.  You  are  not  aware  then  that  no  structural  alteration  can  be  made  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  that  an  annual  inspection  is  made, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  by  fire  ;  and  that  all 
alterations  suggested  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public  must  be  carried 
out  previously  to  the  issue  of  another  license? — Yes  ;  but  in  commencing  a  new 
building,  is  it  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  a  control ;  I  was  not 
aware  of  it. 

1000*,  Are  you  aware  that  if  any  alteration  is  made  it  is  under  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  department? — Yes,  if  an  alteration  is  made  of  an  existing 
structure  ;  I  quite  understand  that  . 

1001.  But  you  cannot  suggest  any  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  divided  authority  ? — No  ;  I  hardly  see  any. 

1002.  Mr.  Selway  answered  me  that  in  all  probabihty  they  would  agree;  but 
I  suppose  that  architects  disagree  sometimes,  like  doctors  ;  and  if  they  do 
disagree,  even  supposing  it  to  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
for  the  time  being  could  not  waive  his  jurisdiction  ;  therefore,  1  ask  you  if  you 
can  suggest  any  means  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  of  the  divided  authority  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  so.  That  is  ratlier  a  matter  for  somebody 
representing  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  suggest. 


Mr.  Charles  John  Phipps,  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Philhrick. 

1003.  You  are  an  Architect  and  a  Member  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi-  Mr.  Phipps. 
tects,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

1004.  Have  you  been  very  much  engaged  in  the  erection  of  theatres  and  music 
halls  in  the  metropolis?— I  have  erected  and  reconstructed  upwards  of  20  theatres. 

1005.  So  that  practically  it  happens  that  you  have  nearly  as  much  experience 
as  almost  any  gentleman  in  the  profession  of  this  particular  subject-matter  here 
in  London  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

1006.  I  think  you  gave  evidence  before  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  last  Ses- 
sion ? — I  did;  on  April  the  16th. 

1007.  Have  you  seen  Clauses  8  and  9  in  the  Bill,  which  purport  to  embody 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  ? — I  have. 

1008.  What  do  you  say  to  them  as  an  architect  ? — I  think  the  authority  pro- 
0.66.  H  4  posed 
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Mr.  Phipps.  posed  to  be  given  to  the  Board  is  a  very  proper  authority  ;  but  as  I  stated  before 
15  March  1878,  the  Comnjittee  last  Sassion,  I  should  have  preferred  a  Government  authority; 

that  is  to  say,  that  the  inspectors  should  be  appointed  by  the  Government  to  go 
not  only  through  the  metropolis,  but  through  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  was  the  tendency  of  my  evidence  last  Session. 

1009.  If  it  cannot  be  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom,  but  is  limited  to  the 
metropolis,  to  what  jurisdiction  would  you  give  the  authority? — Having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  his  jurisdiction 
as  to  inspecting  theatres,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  music  halls  are  to  be  in- 
cluded, I  think  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  a  very  proper  autliority 
indeed. 

1010.  You  quite  understand  that  the  proposition  contained  in  the  Bill  before 
this  Committee  is  with  regard  to  structure,  and  not  with  regard  to  the  actual 
regulation  and  management  of  the  entertainments  given  in  those  buildings  ? — I 
quite  understand  that. 

1011.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  what  may  be  done  at  a  moderate  cost, 
what  are  really  the  main  things  that  could  be  done  which  would  be  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  public  safety  ? — The  first  matter  which  I  should  suggest  would 
De  that  the  division  separating  the  stage  from  the  auditorium,  where  not  already 
of  brici>",  should  have  the  framework  of  such  division  covered  with  a  com- 
position made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  coke  breeze,  or  broken  and  ground 
burnt  bricks,  about  1^  inches  thick.  This  could  be  done  in  every  theatre 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  performances,  at  about  3  5.  6  d.  to  4*. 
a  yard  superficial.  This  would  efFectually  prevent  the  spread  of  a  fire  from  the 
stage  to  the  ceiling  over  the  auditory,  for  at  least  from  10  to  15  mmutes.  That,  I 
may  say,  was  the  cause  of  the  panic  at  Brooklyn,  because  the  fire,  within  five 
minutes  after  it  broke  out,  was  noticed  over  the  ceiling  of  the  auditory,  and 
this  screen  which  I  am  proposing  would  efFectually  prevent  that. 

1012.  It  was  an  apparent  danger  in  the  sight  of  everybody  r — It  was  not  only 
apparent,  but  real. 

1013.  And  the  consequence  was  a  great  loss  of  life? — Yes,  on  account  of 
panic.  My  second  suggestion  is  that  no  workshops  or  stowage  should  be  allowed, 
first,  over  the  ceiling  of  the  auditory,  or,  second,  under  the  lowest  floor,  except 
the  floor  of  the  first  and  the  ceiling  of  the  second  is  made  heat-proof  by  being 
covered  in  the  same  way  as  mentioned  for  the  division  between  stage  and  audi- 
tory. My  third  suggestion  is  that  where  there  are  no  inclosing  corridors  round 
the  audience  portion,  a  clear  space  of  at  least  4  feet  6  inches  should  be  left  free 
from  fixed  or  temporary  chairs  or  seats.  The  fourth  is  to  have  hydrants, 
with  hose  attached  to  all  buildings,  on  the  high-pressure  mains.  The  fifth 
is  that  where  the  audience  exceeds  200,  no  buildings  should  be  without  at 
least  two  means  of  egress ;  and  that  where  facilities  exist  a  more  direct  means 
of  circulation  for  the  audience  should  be  established,  giving  additional  exits. 
The  sixth  is  to  remodel  all  staircases  where  danger  to  the  public  would  be  likely 
to  occur  in  the  event  of  panic. 

1014.  Those  are  some  of  the  more  salient  matters  which  could  be,  most  of 
them,  if  not  all  of  them,  attained  without  any  great  expense?  —  I 
think  so. 

1015.  Do  you  think  that  the  provision  in  the  Bill,  that  if  the  lessee  objects  to 
do  what  he  is  asked  to  do  in  the  public  interest,  he  may  go  to  arbitration,  would 
meet  any  question  that  might  arise  ? — The  Bill,  I  think,  does  not  say  the  lessee  ; 
it  says  the  owner. 

1016.  The  owner  is  or  maybe  a  lessee  ;  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
fair  provision  ? — I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  make  the  owner  do  it. 

1017.  Then  with  regard  to  new  buitdings  for  theatres  and  music-halls.  Clause  9 
says  that  they  shall  n(;t  be  constructed  unless  in  these  respects  the  public  safety- 
is  adequately  provided  for.  That,  again,  gives  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
the  duty  of  making  regulations  and  certifying  such  structures  before  they  can 
have  public  representatives  in  them;  what  do  you  say  to  that ? — I  think  that 
vrould  be  very  necessary  indeed,  always  supposing  that  the  music  halls  and  the 
theatres  have  to  be  put  under  one  jurisdiction. 

1 01 8.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  music  halls  r — I 
am  acquainted  with  a  good  many  of  them  in  London. 

1019.  Is  it  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  inadequate  provision  for  the  exit  of  the 
audience  in  case  of  panic  ? — In  many  cases. 

1020,  Some 
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1020.  Some  of  the  larger  music  halls  are  as  Avell  looked  after  as  the  theatres,      Mr.  Phipps. 
are  they  not?— Some  of  the  larger  ones  are  worse  than  the  small  ones;  but  I    15  March  1878. 
would  prefer  not  speaking  of  any  particular  music  hall  or  theatre. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clerk. 

■  1021.  With  regard  to  the  8rh  clause  of  the  Bill,  I  suppose  you  have  no  idea 
as  to  the  number  of  licensed  places  that  there  are  for  music  and  entertainment 
in  Loudon  and  surrounding  London  ?— Are  you  speaking  of  those  licensed  by 
the  Middlesex  magistrates  ? 

1022.  By  the  Middlesex  magistrates  ?— In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  last  Session,  68  are  mentioned  ;  but  i  know  there  are  many  more 
that  that. 

1023.  There  are  an  immense  number  more  than  that,  particularly  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  ? — Yes,  a  great  many, 

1024.  Have  you  inspected  those  ?— Not  professionally. 

1025.  Have  you  examined  them?— I  have  examined  some  of  them. 

1026.  How  many  do  you  think  you  have  visited  yourself;  I  mean  for  this 
purpose,  I  do  not  mean  for  amusement?— I  have  not  visited  any  of  them  for  this 
purpose. 

1027.  Have  you  only  seen  them  as  a  visitor  to  the  music  halls  ? — I  have  been 
to  music  halls,  but  I  purposely  abstained  from  going  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
this  inquiry. 

1028.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  not  visited  all  these  music  halls? — 
Certainly  not. 

1029.  Probably  you  have  only  visited  some  of  the  better  class? — I  have 
also  visited  some  of  the  lower  class. 

1030.  How  many  people  would  they  hold  should  you  say? — From  500 
to  600. 

1 03 1 .  There  are  many  much  smaller  than  that,  are  they  not  ? — There  are  many, 
I  believe. 

1032.  Which  would  fall  within  the  operation  of  this  clause? — Yes. 

1033.  All  licensed  rooms  holding  about  50  people  would  fall  within  the  opera- 
tion of  this  clause? — They  would. 

1034.  The  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  now  license  all 
those  rooms  within  a  large  area,  do  they  not  ? — I  beheve  they  do. 


Mr.  John  HolUngshead,  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Philhrick. 

1035.  You  are,  as  we  know,  lessee  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre? — Yes. 

1036.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  number  of  places  of  amusement,  '^ngsnea  . 
theatres  and  music  halls,  in  London  ? — If  you  include  the  very  small  places 

with  the  theatres  and  the  larger  music  hails,  1  think,  worked  under  about 
six  different  jurisdictions,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  total  of  472  places  of 
amusement. 

1037.  Divided  under  how  many  jurisdictions  ? — About  six,  I  think.  The  first 
jurisdiction  is  the  Crown.  Under  that  you  have  two  patent  theatres,  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden,  which  are  under  no  control  whatever  as  to  space.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  power  to  go  into  tliem,  except  what  is  given  to  him  by 
the  courtesty  of  the  managers.  Then  there  are  45  theatres  licensed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  capable  of  holding  in  the  aggregate  about  80,000  persons  each, 
night.  Then  there  are  10  theatres  licensed  by  the  divisional  magistrates,  one 
of  which  is  the  Court  Theatre  at  Chelsea,  which  is  about  20  yards  outside  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction.  Those  10  theatres  hold  altogether  about 
38,000  persons,  because  under  that  head  I  am  entitled  to  include  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  contains  two  theatres  and  one  concert  hall  under  the  same  roof. 
There  are  three  first  class  halls,  holding  from  15,000  to  20,000;  six  second 
class  halls,  holding  from  2,000  to  3,000  persons;  13  third  class  halls,  holding 
from  800  to  1,500  persons;  53  fourth  class  halls,  holding  from  300  to  700 
persons;  making  a  total  of  75.    Then  there  are  272  smaller  places  which 

0.66.  I  may 
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Mr.  Hollitsgshead.  may  be  called  public-house  concert-rooms  or  harmonic  meetings,  or  what- 
15  March  1878.  ever  they  are  called.  That  gives  to  the  Middlesex  magistrates  a  total  of  347 
places  which  they  license.  Then  the  Surrey  magistrates  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  have  a  separate  jurisdiction  ;  tliere  there  are  58  places  of  a  smallish 
type,  and  three  very  large  places,  like  the  Surrey  Gardens,  the  Canterbury  Hall, 
and  the  South  London,  making  61  places;  that  is  408  places  under  those  two 
branches  of  magisterial  authority.  The  City  of  London  has  a  separate  juris- 
diction, but  it  only  licenses  two  places,  the  Sussex  Hall  and  the  place  called  the 
White  Horse.  There  must  be  several  places  in  the  City  of  London  where  balls 
and  concerts  are  given  that  are  working  under  no  license  wl)atever,  like  the 
Cannon-street  Hotel.  Altogether  you  have  415  music  halls,  properly  so  called, 
10  theatres  under  the  magistrates,  two  patent  theatres,  and  45  theatres  under  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  making  six  jurisdictions  in  all. 

1038.  With  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  these  theatres  and  music  halls,  do 
you  think  that  an  improvement  in  the  public  interest  could  be  introduced  in  the 
manner  specified  in  the  Bill  without  putting  the  owner  to  more  than  a  nxoderate 
cost  ? — 1  can  hardly  speak  as  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  cost.  I  certainly  think 
that  most  of  these  places  might  be  very  much  improved  in  their  exits  and 
entrances,  and  probably  at  what  you  call  a  moderate  cost. 

1 039.  If  there  be  a  necessity  or  desirability  for  improvement  to  take  place  at 
the  instance  of  any  public  body,  what  public  body  or  authority  would  you  desire? 
— The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  a  surveying  body,  and  has  a  large  staiF 
of  competent  officers,  such  as  builders  and  architects,  at  its  disposal. 

1040.  You  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  exercised  by  one  body  rather  than 
by  the  diverse  jurisdictions  that  you  have  referred  to? — So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  survey  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  it  is  more  or 
less  efficient,  and  it  has  always  been  exercised  with  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
for  the  interests  of  managers,  and  with  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

1041.  I  believe  the  managers  have  been  desirous  to  carry  out  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  requirements  as  far  as  possible  ? — Friendly  relations  exist  between 
the  managers  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department. 

1042.  With  regard  to  music  halls,  do  you  think  that  many  of  those  are 
structurally  defective  ?• — -I  should  say,  speaking  generally,  that  the  whole  of 
those  425  music  halls,  which  you  must  take  in  connection  with  the  45 
theatres,  are  more  or  less  structurally  defective  in  their  entrances  and  exits. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clerk. 

1043.  All  these  music  halls,  of  course,  are  licensed  annually? — Every 
October  I  think. 

1044.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  those  you  mentioned  as  being  licensed 
by  the  Middlesex  magistrates  that  are  of  a  very  small  character  indeed  ? — 
Very  small.  I  put  down  their  holding  capacity  upon  an  average  of  about  100 
each.  That  will  give  222,000  persons  per  night  in  all  the  music  halls  and  con- 
cert halls,  including  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Alexandra  Palace,  which  are 
licensed  by  the  magistrates. 

1045.  Are  you  aware  that  every  year,  before  those  places  are  licensed,  reports 
are  made  to  the  magistrates  as  to  the  condition  of  the  premises  as  well  as  to  the 
character  of  the  occupant? — I  read  Mr.  PownalFs  evidence  before  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee,  and  he  did  not  speak  very  positively  upon  that  point.  T  do 
not  'knovf  myself.  I  know  they  have  no  recognised  surveyors  who  go  round  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  surveyor  goes  round. 

1046.  But  there  is  an  application  made  to  the  magistrates  to  grant  a  license? 
■ — I  think  they  grant  a  license  on  a  certificate  given  by  the  police  generally. 
The  police  send  in  a  certificate  on  or  before  licensing  day,  and  if  that  certificate 
is  in  favour  of  the  proprietor  the  license  is  granted. 

1047.  But  you  say  that  a  large  number  oF  these  places  do  not  hold  on  an 
average  a  large  number  of  people  ? — I  think  the  most  defective  building  in 
London  is,  without  question,  Exeter  Hall ;  and  on  looking  at  the  list  of 
directors  of  that  building  I  find  two  eminent  licensing  magistrates,  so  that  prac- 
tically they  give  themselves  their  own  license.  Those  are  Mr.  John  Fysh  Pownall 
and  Mr.  Pownall. 

1048.  I  was 
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1048.  I  was  not  speaking  of  Exeter  Hall,  but  of  a  very  much  smaller  class  of  Hollmgshead. 
places  which  will  be  injuriously  affected  ? — Yes,  the  public-house  element.    15  j^arch  187B. 
Many  of  those  places  have  entrances  through  a  narrow  bar.    I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity a  week  ago  of  inspecting  about  12  of  them  at  the  east  end  of  London, 
and  probably  some  of  them  would  hold  200  or  300  people  if  they  were 
packed.  ^ 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Paper: — j 


Theke  are  472  places  of  amusement  in  London,  including  theatres,  music  halls, 
concert  rooms,  &c.,  under  six  separate  jurisdictions  : 


I.  The  Ckown 

II.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
III.  Divisional  Magistrates 
IV.  Middlesex  Magistrates 

V.  Surrey  Magistrates 

VI.  City  of  London 


Two  patent  theatres,  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane,  each  capable  of  holding 
4,000  persons,  making      .       _  - 

Forty-five  theatres,  holding  -       -  - 

Licensing  10  theatres,  holding 

Licensing  347  music  halls,  75  large  and 
272  small  places,  holding  -       ..  - 

Licensing  61  music  halls,  three  large  and 
58  "small  places,  holding  - 

Licensing  tvro  places,  holding 

About  five  places  in  the  City  of  London, 
presumably  unlicensed,  holding  - 


Making  a  Total  of  - 
Deducting  45  Lord  Chamberlain's  Theatres 

Leaving  a  Total  of  - 


8,000  persons. 
80,000 
38,100 

136,700 

32,800 
1,400 

5,000 


302,000 
80,000 


222,000  persons 


Attending  425  halls  licensed  by  the  magistrates,  and  two  patent  theatres. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Viscount  Barrington. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Goldney. 


Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  James  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Onslow. 


The  Right  Honourable  JAMES  STANSFELD,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Morton,  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Philbrick. 


Mr.  Morton. 
i8  March  1878. 


1049.  You  are  Manager  of  the  Alhambra  Theatre  in  Leicester-square  '^ — 
Yes. 

1050.  And  I  believe  you  have  had  considerable  experience  as  manager  and 
lessee  of  theatres  and  music  halls  in  London? — For  nearly  40  years. 

10,51.  You  have  been  lessee  of  the  Oxford,  the  Canterbury,  the  Philharmonic, 
the  Opera  Comique,  the  North  Woolwich  Theatre,  and  I  beheve  you  have  erected 
some  of  them  ? — Yes. 

1052.  Have  you  read  the  8th  and  9th  clauses  of  the  Bill,  relating  to  theatres 
and  music  halls  ? — Yes. 

1053'  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  construction  of  music  halls  and  theatres  in 
the  metropolis  generally,  as  to  the  means  of  exit  in  case  of  a  fire  ? — I  think, 
generally  speaking,  the  arrangements  are  very  bad. 

1054.  With  regard  to  new  theatres  and  music  halls,  do  you  think  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  public  safety  ought  to  be  insisted  on  by  some  public  authority  ? — 
Most  certainly. 

'  1055.  As  to  existing  theatres  and  music  halls,  there  would  be  great  difficulties 
in  altering  some  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  public  safety  ? — 
Yes,  there  might  be  difficulties,  but  they  might  be  overcome. 

1056.  Without  any  great  expense? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

1057.  What  do  you  think  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to 
existing  theatres  and  music  htills,  which  provide  that  what  is  required  to  be 
done  is  to  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  an  arbitrator? — I  think  it  a  very  good 
arrangement. 

1058.  Do  you  object  to  the  supervision  of  a  public  authority  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  one  ? — No  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  required. 

1059.  As  far  as  you  are  entitled  to  speak  for  them,  as  representing  the  owners 
and  lessees  of  music  halls  and  theatres,  do  you  think  that  the  provision  which  we 
propose  for  the  protection  of  the  public  is  one  that  might  fairly  be  put  upon 
them  ? — It  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  freeholders  or  leaseholders  ;  they  ought  to 
be  responsible  for  the  capabilities  of  the  theatre  as  regards  ingress  and  egress, 
and  so  on. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clerk. 

1060.  What  number  of  persons  would  those  large  places  hold  that  3'ou  have 
mentioned  as  having  been  the  lessee  of? — The  Canterbury  Hall,  perhaps  2,000.  I 
built  the  Canterbury ;  I  also  built  the  Oxford ;  the  Oxford  perhaps  about  the 
same  if  it  were  well  filled ;  the  North  Woolwich  Gardens  Theatre  about  the  same  ; 
the  Philharmonic,  perhaps  1,000,  and  the  Alhambra,  perhaps  5,000  or  6,000. 

1061.  The  Alhambra  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  theatre  ? — Yes. 

1062.  The  music  halls  which  you  have  mentioned  have,  generally  speaking, 
stages  ? — Most  of  them. 


1063.  And  they  have  scenes  and  flats  at  the  side  ? — Yes. 

1064.  They  are  lighted  with  gas? — Yes. 


1065.  Your 
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1065.  Your  experience  has  been  almost  entirely  with  that  class  of  places  of      Mr.  Morton. 

entertainment? — Entirely,    1  have  visited  the  United  States  of  America  and  f  ^- — . 

1  •       1  ^     •    i-u  ^°  March  1878. 

have  visited  every  theatre  in  them. 


Mr.  George  Steed,  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

1066.  You  are  at  the  present  time  Inspector  of  the  K.  or  Stepney  Division  of  Mr.  Steed. 
the  Metropolitan  PoHce  ?  — I  am.  — — 

1067.  And  you  have  been  in  that  position  for  the  last  tviro  years? — Yes. 

1068.  Previously  were  you  on  duty  in  the  Kensington  Division  for  about  seven 
years  ? — Yes. 

1069.  A.nd  before  that  you  were  on  duty  in  ihe  G.  or  Finsbury  Division  ? — 
Yes. 

1070.  May  I  take  it  that  you  have  had  a  very  large  experience  of  the  music 
halls  which  are  situated  within  the  districts  with  which  you  have  had  to  do  ? — -I 
have. 

1071.  Those  would  be  music  halls  licensed  by  the  justices  ? — Yes. 

1072.  Does  your  experience  extend  more  particularly  to  the  smaller  places  of 
amusement  ? — Yes. 

1073.  About  whrit  number  of  people  are  they  capable  of  accommodating?  — 
From  60  to  about  300. 

1074.  Are  those  places  of  amusement  generally  built  specially  for  the  purpose, 
or  are  they  merely  rooms  over  the  public-house  adapted  for  the  purpose  ? — 
They  are  merely  rooms  over  the  bar  of  the  public-house.  Directly  over  the  bar, 
as  a  rule. 

1075.  Speakinfi  from  your  general  experience,  can  you  describe  what  the 
means  of  exit  and  ingress  to  those  music  halls  are  ? — Usually  an  ordinary  staircase 
and  one  small  door, 

1076.  Mr,  Onsloiv.^  Of  which  district  are  you  speaking  more  particularly?  • 
I  speak  more  particularly  to  the  East  End,  the  K.  District,  comprising  Mile 
End,  Stepney,  and  Ratcliffe.  I  can  speak  also  respecting  Poplar  and  Bethnal 
Green. 

1077.  Mr,  Bazalgette.']  You  said  there  was  one  small  door  for  entry,  and  a 
narrow  staircase  generally? — Yes. 

1078.  Apart  from  the  objection  that  those  staircases  are  narrow,  are  they 
generally  circular  in  form,  or  do  they  generally  go  straight  up  r — Very  few  of 
them  are  straight ;  a  great  many  wind  completely  round. 

1079.  When  they  wind  in  that  way,  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  more  difficult 
in  case  of  fire  or  panic  to  escape  from  the  building  ? — I  should  say  so. 

1 080.  When  entertainments  are  going  on  in  those  places  do  the  audience 
smoke  ? — Yes. 

1081.  In  some  cases  is  the  performance  conducted  by  the  audience  them- 
selves?—  It  is. 

1082.  And  in  other  cases  there  are  hired  singers  or  musicians  ?  — Yes. 

1083.  About  how  often  in  the  week  do  those  entertainments  take  place  ? — 
Twice  or  three  times  a  week  in  most  places. 

1084.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  pay  to  keep  a  small  music  hall  unless  there 
was  a  public-house  attached  to  it?  — No. 

1085.  That  probably  goes  some  way  to  account  for  the  fact  that  these  music 
halls,  for  the  most  part,  are  attached  to  public-houses  ?  — I  think  so. 

1086.  It  is  an  advantage  to  the  public-house  to  have  the  music  hall  ? — Yes. 

1087.  Speaking  from  your  experience,  and  having  regard  to  the  means  of 
ingress  and  egress  from  these  music  halls,  would  there,  in  your  opinion,  be 
danger  to  the  audience  if  a  panic  should  occur,  or  an  actual  fire? — Certainly 
there  would. 

1088.  Speaking  again  from  your  knowledge  of  tliese  places,  would  it  be  dif- 
ficult, by  a  moderate  expenditure,  to  give,  at  any  rate,  additional  safety  to  the 
audience  ?—  I  should  think  not. 

1089.  Have  you  considered  that  point,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  any  specific 
suggestions  ? — I  should  say  either  improving  the  existing  staircases,  or  widening 
them,  or  adding  a  second  one,  would  meet  the  case  in  most  instances. 

1090.  Does  this  necessity  for  improvement,  in  your  opinion,  apply  equally  to 
0.66.  I  3  existing 
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Mr.  Steed.  existing  music  halls  and  to  those  which  are  to  be  erected  in  the  fature  ? — 
18  March  1878.  Yes. 

1091.  I  believe  you  have  frequently  attended  at  the  Sessions  when  the 
licenses  to  music  halls  have  been  granted  by  the  justices  ? — I  have. 

1092.  Upon  those  occasions  do  the  justices  make  certain  inquiries  before  they 
grant  the  license  ? — They  do. 

1093.  Do  those  inquiries  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  place  which  has  to  be 
licensed,  or  do  they  relate  to  the  physical  adaptation  of  the  place  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  to  be  licensed  ? — They  relate  more  particularly  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  house  during  the  past  year. 

1094.  That  is  to  say,  the  physical  requirements  of  the  building  with  regard 
to  safety  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  form  part  of  the  inquiry,  which  precedes  the 
granting  of  a  license  ? — No. 

1095.  Do  the  justices  ever  require,  or  have  they  ever  required  within  your 
knowledge  that  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of  a  license  improve- 
ments in  the  interest  of  public  safety  should  be  introduced  in  the  buildings? — 
I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case. 

1096.  You  do  not  know  of  a  case  where  any  representation  has  been  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  building  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clerh. 

1097.  There  are  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  music  halls  in  the  metropoliSj 
are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

1 098.  There  are  some  which  consist  of  a  large  room  adapted  only  for  music 
where  they  have  a  stage  with  scenes  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  such  music 
halls. 

1099.  And  some  like  the  Eagle  Tavern,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dancing 
going  on  ?-  Yes. 

1 100.  But  much  the  largest  number  are  the  small  rooms  in  public-houses? — 
The  large  majority  are  those  rooms. 

1101.  I  take  it  that  they  have  no  scenes  in  those  rooms  ? — No. 

1102.  No  stage  ?'-lSlo. 

1103.  No  footlights  r — No. 

1104.  They  have  the  ordinary  gaslights  of  a  tap-room  ? — Yes. 

1105.  People  sit  and  smoke  and  drink  their  beer,  and  listen  to  such  music  as 
may  be  provided? — Yes. 

1106.  Sometimes  there  is  a  piano? — Yes. 

1107.  And  a  song? — Yes. 

1108.  Sometimes  you  say  the  audience  sing  themselves? — Yes. 

1109.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  the  attendants  during  the  evening  at  a  place  of 
that  sort  come  to  about  half-a-dozen  at  a  time  who  come  and  drink  their  beer, 
hear  a  song,  and  then  go  away  ? — Very  often. 

1110.  That  is  the  general  character  of  such  places  ?— Yes. 

1111.  You  say  that  a  music  hall  would  not  answer,  generally  speakmg,  unless 
it  had  a  public-house  attached  to  it  ?— No,  a  small  house  would  not. 

1112.  You  say  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  great  number  of  these  pubhc- 
houses  in  those  crowded  places  to  have  a  music  room  attached  to  them  ?— I 

think  it  is.  .» 

11 J  3.  And  it  would  be  a  very  serious  loss  to  many  of  those  public-houses  it 
they  were  to  lose  that  musical  entertainment,  as  it  is  called  ?— It  would. 

1114.  You  told  the  Committee  that  there  is  but  a  winding  staircase  going  up 
to  these  music  rooms  ? — Yes. 

1115.  It  is  the  ordinary  staircase  of  the  house? — Yes. 

1116.  I  daresay  when  you  are  off  duty  you  entertain  a  few  friends  at  your  owa 
house  now  and  then? — Yes. 

1117.  Mrs.  Steed  may  have  30    people  present  at  once  ?— No,  not  so 

"^Tfis.  You  have  been  at  some  divisional  entertainments  probably,  where  there 
have  been  as  many  as  that  r — Yes,  several. 

1119.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  great  danger  when  you  have  been  at  some 
divisional  entertainments  of  that  sort,  in  Mrs.  Serjeant  So-and-so  having  50 
peonle  in  her  drawing-room  up-stairs  ?— It  never  occurred  to  me. 

1J20.  How  is  it  that  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  was  some  risk  in  people 
going  up  and  down  the  ordinary  staircase  of  a  house  for  the  purpose  of  hstening 
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to  the  music  provided  in  the  room  ;  you  say  that  there  would  be  perhaps  half-a-       f,ir.  Steed. 
dozen  at  a  time  ? — There  are  a  great  many  more  than  half-a-dozen  ;  in  some  of  — — 
these  cases  there  would  be  200  or  300  in  the  room.  J8  March  1878. 

1121.  Those  are  not  rooms  over  the  public-houses,  are  they? — Yes. 

1122.  They  are  rooms  specially  built  for  the  purpose,  are  they  not? — 
No. 

1123.  What  rooms  are  you  referring  to,  when  you  say  there  would-be  200  or 
300  people  in  them  at  a  time  ? — There  are  plenty  of  houses  having  such  rooms  in 
the  east  end  of  London. 

1 1 24.  Those  are  very  large  public-houses  ? — Yes. 

1125.  Have  those  houses  small  winding  stairs? — Many  of  them  have. 

1126.  Have  you  ever  known  an  accident  from  fire  in  one  of  those  larger 
'oom  ? — T  have  not. 

1127.  When  you  have  been  on  duty  as  a  policeman  you  have  seen  rooms  in 
;he  houses  of  the  upper  classes  holding  more  than  200  or  300  people  at  a  time  ? 
-Yes. 

1128.  Did  you  ever  apprehend  great  danger  from  fire  in  those  cases? — No. 

1129.  And  I  daresay  you  have  never  witnessed  in  your  duty  as  a  policeman 
my  accident  to  people  coming  down  a  dangerous  staircase  from  a  crowded  room  ? 
—I  have  not. 

1130.  Mr.  Onslow.']  You  have  had  large  experience  in  these  music  halls? — 
.  have. 

1131.  You  have  gone  into  tiiem  to  see  that  proper  order  was  kept  ? — Yes. 

1132.  You  have  not  gone  there  in  any  way  to  see  after  the  structural  arrange- 
nents  ^ — No. 

1 133.  At  present  you  know  of  no  inspection  whatever  as  regards  the  structural 
irrangements  of  those  music  halls  ? — No. 

1134.  Have  you  ever  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  your  official  superior  that  in 
ny  of  these  music  halls  there  is  not  in  your  opinion  sufficient  safety  for  the 
(ublic  in  case  of  fire  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1135.  You  say  you  have  gone  to  Serjeant's  entertainments  and  so  on  ;  those 
re  not  iield  even  weekly  ;  they  are  merely  occasional  entertainments  ? — They 
o  not  occur  very  often. 

1136.  Probably  there  is  not  the  same  risk  from  fire  in  those  houses  as  there 
rould  be  in  places  which  are  continually  open  and  lighted  up  with  a  large  amount 
f  gas  ? — I  should  say  there  is  not. 


Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

1137.  I  BELIEVE  that  for  many  years  past  you  have  turned  your  attention  to  'Mr.  Mitchell 
he  defects  existing  in  public  places  of  entertainment  in  relation  to  fire  ? — I  have   

Dr  more  than  40  years. 

1138.  With  reference  to  public  buildings,  can  you  speak  more  particularly  to 
Exeter  Hall  ? — I  can. 

1139.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  Exeter  Hall,  and  in  what 
apacily  ? — In  1835  I  joined  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  as  a  vocal  member, 
oon  after  its  formation.  I  attended  to  the  development  of  the  society,  as  a 
[lusical  society,  from  1835  to  1872.  I  was  a  very  active  member.  During 
hose  years  I  do  not  think  I  missed  four  meetings  throughout  the  whole  period, 
nd  a  portion  of  that  time  was  elected  one  of  the  committee  of  management.  I 
I'as  anxious,  so  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  cultivate  and  develope  that  societ}'^  as  a 
Qusical  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  that  they  might  hear  the  works  of 
lur  great  composers  at  a  cheap  rate.  My  services  were  entirely  honorary ;  I 
nerely  say  this  to  show  that  my  evidence  is  entirely  unbiassed,  my  only  object 
leing  to  point  out  the  want  of  means  of  egress  from  the  hall  in  case  of  any  alarm 
f  fire. 

1140.  Speaking  from  your  long  connection  with  Exeter  Hall,  in  your  opinion 
lew  legislation  is  necessary  to  provide  for  efiectual  means  of  egress  and  ingress? 
—  I  have  felt  that  some  controlling  power  should  be  exercised  over  such  build- 
ngs,  particularly  when  I  remember  the  occasion  on  which  a  fire  occurred  in 
Javoy-street,  about  15  or  16  years  since.  That  street  is  situated  about  80  yards 
rom  Exeter  Hall.    It  occurred  about  nine  at  night  during  the  performance  of 

0.66.  I  4  and 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  one  of  our  concerts.  There  were  about  2  ,300  people  assembled  as  an  audience 
i8  March  1878.  ^'^^  tliere  were  also  about  700  in  the  orchestra.  We  were  very  much  alarmed  at 
the  fire  occuring  so  close  to  the  hall,  and  we  gave  orders  for  no  person  to  be 
admitted.  We  fortunately  succeeded  in  that,  and  kept  the  audience  ignorant  of 
the  fact  of  a  fire  being  so  near  to  them  till  the  concert  was  over  at  20  minutes 
past  10.    It  was  a  very  great  relief  to  me  when  the  audience  had  got  safely  out. 

1 141.  Having  regard  to  the  means  of  egress  and  ingress  which  are  provided, 
can  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  what  time  the  passages  from  Exeter  Hall  would 
become  blocked  in  case  of  a  rush  ? — I  should  say  in  two  minutes  the  staircases  and 
the  exits  would  become  blocked,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  would  be  fear- 
ful to  contemplate.  There  are  two  small  doorways  under  the  orchestra,  which 
only  admit  of  one  person  at  a  tioie.  The  staircase  leading  from  the  Strand  is 
very  steep  ;  it  consists  of  50  steps,  and  the  only  proper  means  of  exit  from 
Exeter  Hall  is  this  principal  staircase  into  the  Strand,  with  a  narrow  winding 
staircase  from  the  western  gallery  to  the  side  of  Exeter-street,  and  the  rush  of 
people  in  case  of  alarm  of  fire  or  panic  of  any  kind  would  be  dreadful. 

1142.  Would  it  be  possible,  according  to  your  view,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
penditure of  money,  to  improve  the  facilities  for  egress  ? — While  I  was 
upon  the  committee  of  management  1  suggested  that  another  entrance  should 
be  provided  for  the  exit  and  ingress  of  the  audience,  and  also  for  the  benefit 
of  members  and  their  friends.  That  entrance,  I  suggested,  should  be  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  hall,  which  might  be  made  available  for  the  egress  of 
the  audience  at  all  times.  I  thought  that  that  could  be  done  at  rather  a  mode- 
rate expense,  and  that  it  would  very  much  relieve  the  exit ;  but  from  some  cause 
or  other  it  was  not  entertained.  There  were  some  of  my  friends  who  were 
shareholders  in  the  hall  itself ;  that  possibly  might  have  had  some  effect  in 
the  proposal  not  being  entertained  ;  however  it  was  never  carried  out. 

1  143.  Your  experience  has  not  been  confined  to  the  sole  case  of  Exeter  Hall; 
you  have  also  had  experience  of  other  buildings  similarly  situated? — Yes;  after 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  was  opened  I  was  asked  to  act  as  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  gentlemen  who  acted  as  stewards,  and  there  I  found  a  vast  im- 
provement with  regard  to  the  exit  of  the  audience.  I  suppose  there  is  not  a 
building  in  the  world  better  arranged  for  the  escape  of  the  audience  in  the  case 
of  a  panic.  In  tlie  Albert  Hall  there  are  seven  gangways  leading  from  the 
amphitheatre  into  the  corridors,  and  each  of  these  gangways  is  about  4  feet  5 
or  6  inches  wide,  opening  into  a  7-feet  corridor,  which  is  a  very  excellent  mode 
of  egress.    There  are  22  exits  from  that  building  into  the  street. 

1 J  44.  As  compared  with  how  many  in  the  case  of  Exeter  Hall  ? — Two,  and 
only  one  main  exit. 

1145.  What  is  the  holding  capacity  of  Exeter  Hall  as  compared  with  Albert 
Hall  ?— Albert  Hall  would  hold  about  9,000. 

1 146.  So  in  one  case  you  get  a  holding  capacitv  of  9,000  with  22  exits,  and 
in  the  other  case,  that  of  Exeter  Hall,  you  have  a  holding  capacity  of  "about 
•3,000  people  with  two  exits  r — Yes,  and  those  exits  very  bad. 

1  147.  Have  you  read  Clauses  8  and  9  of  the  Bill? — Yes. 

1148.  Do  they  meet  with  your  approval?  —  Perhaps  I  may  offer  an  observa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  wording  of  Clause  8.  Exeter  Hall  is  governed  by  a  body 
of  Directors,  and  in  page  5,  the  second  line  from  the  bottom,  the  words  are, 

and  in  case  such  owner  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  notice 
within  such  reasonable  time  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty."  I 
would  suggest  "  in  case  such  owners."  With  regard  to  my  evidence  "iven  last 
year  before  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  since  then  my  friends  in 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  have  issued  a  report  in  which  they  say  that  I 
have  an  animus  against  the  society.  1  feel  very  hurt  at  that,  my  sole  desire 
having  been  to  prevent  a  great  calamity  happening  in  that  building  in  case  of 
fire.  I  have  the  thanks  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  engrossed  upon  vellum, 
for  saving  life,  and  I  also  have  the  silver  medal  of  the  society  for  saving  life ;  1 
only  advert  to  this  to  show  that  my  sole  desire  has  been  to  prevent  a  calamity 
occurring  in  that  building. 

1 149.  Do  you  find  that  the  owners  of  these  places  of  entertainment  are  willing 
to  introduce  improvements  at  their  own  expense  ? — There  seems  to  be  a  great 
apathy  upon  the  matter,  and  unless  some  controlling  power  is  given  by  the 
Legislature  to  somebody,  I  am  afraid  that  things  will  remain  very  much  as  they 
are, 

1150.  You 
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1150.  You  think  therefore  with  reference  to  these  places  of  entertainment  Mr.  Mitchell. 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  compulsory  power  r~Certainly,  18  March  1878. 

1151.  Do  you  also  think  that  improvements  in  this  respect  might  be  intro- 
duced at  a  moderate  expense  ? — At  a  comparatively  moderate  expense.  There 
is  another  class  of  buildings  to  which  I  might  refer.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  Bill  contemplates  giving  any  control  over  them.  There  is  a  small  hall  called 
the  Walworth  Institution.  I  unfortunately  happened  to  be  personally  affected 
by  the  want  of  exit  from  that  place  ;  a  mob  took  possession  of  tlie  platform, 
crushed  our  hats  and  stole  our  watches.  We  had  no  means  of  getting  out. 
We  were  jammed  in  a  narrow  place.  The  hall  is  about  60  leet  by  30,  with  a 
gallery.    There  were  800  or  900  people  assembled  there. 

1152.  You  had  not  the  opportunity  to  run  away  ? —  No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clerk. 

1153.  Was  that  a  musical  or  political  meeting? — That  was  a  political 
meeting. 

11.54.  With  all  their  good  intentions  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  not  pro- 
posed to  undertake  the  charge  of  pohtical  meetings  ? — I  suppose  not,  but  the 
same  accident  might  happen  at  a  political  meeting  as  at  a  musical  meeting. 

115.5.  As  to  Exeter  Hall,  did  you  ever  know  a  fire  to  take  place  in  Exeter  Hall 
itself? — Never,  but  there  might  be  a  fire  any  day. 

1156.  You  say  that  practically  there  is  only  one  exit  now  ;  that  one  into  the 
Strand?— Yes. 

1157.  You  think  it  would  be  far  more  convenient  for  the  public  if  there  were 
more? — Much  more  convenient  for  the  public. 

1158.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  what  the  cost  would  be  of 
constructing  new  exits?  — It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question, 
not  being  a  builder. 

1159.  ^^^^  ^^^^        Committee  it  might  have  been  done  a  few  years  ago  at  a 
very  moderate  expenditure  ? — According  to  my  opinion. 

1160.  What  is  your  own  idea  of  a  moderate  expenditure? — A  staircase  and 
exit  from  that  portion  of  the  hall  would  cost  say  300  /.  or  400  I. 

1161.  The  Exeter  Hall  Company  are,  I  daresay,  wealthy  people,  and  might 
possibly  afford  to  do  that  ? — At  the  time  1  urged  that  alteration,  I  think  they 
could  have  afforded  it. 

1 162.  But  they  declined  to  incur  that  expenditure  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  an 
application  was  made  to  the  directors. 

1163.  The  onl}^  music  halls  you  have  attended  are  those  like  Exeter  Hall  or 
Albert  Hall,  and  large  concert  rooms  ? — Yes  ;  and  musical  festivals  throughout 

the  country,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Birmingham,  Norwich,  Leeds,  &c.  , 

1164.  And  the  Crystal  Palace? — Yes.    I  had  an  invitation  to  go  to  Bolton 
Town  Hall,  and  a  more  magnificent  hall  does  not  exist. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Goldner/. 

1 165.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  prevent  the  use  of  those 
buildings  at  a  II  till  they  were  fit  for  the  purpose;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  shall 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  if  they  were  not  fit  for  it  ? — I  do  not  go  so  far  as 
that.  I  think  that  would  hamper  that  which  I  have  always  advocated,  it  would 
stop  the  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  music. 

1166.  You  do  not  object  to  their  being  used  ;  you  think  it  better  that  they 
should  be  altered? — Yes. 

1167.  But  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  say,  you  shall  not  use 
them  till  you  have  made  the  alteration  ?  —No. 


Mr.  John  W/tichcord,  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Mr,  Philbrick. 

n68.  You  are  an  Architect  of  many  years' experience  in  London? —  Mr.  Whichcord. 
Yes.   

1169.  And  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  ? — Yes. 

1170.  You  have  been  for  something  like  23  years  one  of  the  district  surveyors 
in  one  of  the  districts  of  the  metropolis? — For  25  vears. 

0.66.  K  *  1171.  That 
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Mi:  Whichcord.       1 1 7 1 .  That  is  Deptford  ? —Yes. 

28  M<^i878.  1 172.  Where  you  have  something  like  a  1,000  acres  of  land,  which  is  nearlv 
covered? -1  he  district  extends  over  1,000  acres,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
covered  with  buildings. 

]173.  Have  you  had  your  attention  directed  more  or  less  to  the  matters  in 
the  Bill  ?— Yes. 

1  ]  74.  You  yourself,  I  believe,  have  been  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  district 
surveyors? — Yes,  from  the  date  of  the  Act  of  1855. 

117.5.  With  regard  to  Clauses  8  and  9  of  the  Bill,  what  do  you  say  to  them  ? 
— Clauses  8  and  9  of  the  Bill  appear  to  me  to  contain  powers  that  are  extremely 
important  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

1176.  Do  you  agree  that  the  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  last  year  are  urgently  required  to  he  carried  out  in  the  public 
interest? — I  think  so. 

1177.  You  agree  that  the  principle  of  one  authority  having  to  deal  with 
structural  matters  might  be  carried  out  without  interfering  mth  the  existino- 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  any  one  else  ? — Clearly  so  ;  they  are 
two  distinct  things  :  one,  the  regulation  of  the  audience  and  performances,  and 
the  other,  dealing  with  the  structural  condition  of  the  building  in  which  the 
performances  take  place. 

1178.  Would  the  chiss  of  assistance  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
has  at  its  command  in  the  superintending  architect's  office,  and  among  the  dis- 
trict surveyors,  be  available  for  the  inspection  of  these  theatres  and  music  halls 
structurally  ? — It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  machinery  perfectly  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

1179.  They  could  be  put  to  work  without  creating  a  new  department,  or 
bringing  gentlemen's  attention  to  niatters  that  they  are  not  quite  competent  to 
deal  with?  — It  might  require  additional  officers  upon  the  architects'  staff,  but  it 
certainly  would  entail  nothing  new  in  the  shape  of  practice. 

1180.  You  have  considered  the  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  Sir  Selwin- 
Ibbetson's  Committee  as  to  protecting  the  audience  while  they  are  in  the  theatre 
from  risk  of  fires,  and  making  proper  provision  for  their  exit  if  such  a 
catastrophe  happened  ;  do  you  agree  that  a  great  deal  could  be  done  to  existing 
structures  which  would  be  most  valuable  at  a  moderate  expense  ? — I  think  there 
are  few  existing  structures  in  which  improvements  might  not  be  made  in  the 
direction  you  indicate  at  a  moderate  expense. 

1 !  81.  Do  you  think  if  such  a  provision  is  guarded  by  the  appointment  of  an 
arbitrator  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  would  meet  the  case? — I  think  it 
would. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps. 

J 182.  Did  not  you  say  you  were  a  district  surveyor  ? — Yes. 

1183.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  value  of  land  in  London? — Perfectly. 

1184.  Are  you  aware  of  places  in  the  City  where  there  is  a  forecourt  in  front 
of  buildings  and  shops,  tlie  front  of  that  forecourt  being  in  a  line  with  the 
buildings  in  the  street  ? — Yes. 

1185.  Those  forecourts  are  exceedingly  valuable,  are  they  not? — They  are 
valuable  undoubtedly. 

1186.  Have  you  any  idea  what  sort  of  value  they  are  ? — If  you  give  me 
the  locality  I  will  give  you  an  answer ;  the  diffi^rence  in  the  value  of  land  between 
Finsbury-square  and  Cornhill  would  be  500  per  cent. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Saunders. 

1  187.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  number  of  houses  that  are  built  in 
London  eveiy  year  ? — I  have  not  that  knowledge. 

1188.  I  heard  it  stated  in  a  Committee  on  Friday  at  about  11,000? — That 
would  exceed  the  number,  certainly. 

1189.  To  a  great  extent? — I  should  say  (I  am  speaking  without  absolute 
knowledge)  that  that  must  be  3,000  or  4,000  beyond  the  number. 

1  ]C|0.  You  generally  take  about  five  people  to  a  house,  as  the  average? — That 
would  be  so  in  suburban  districts.  I  think  it  would  be  a  larger  number  in  the 
metropolitan  district. 

1191.  Do 
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1191.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  is  in  London  ? — I  do  not  call  to  mind  Mr.  Whichcord. 
at  this  moment.  

1 192.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  normal  increase  of  the  population  of  London  March  1878. 
is?^ — I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

1193.  In  addition  to  new  houses,  are  there  a  vast  number  of  alterations  of 
houses  every  year  going  on  ? — Yes. 

1194.  Do  you,  as  a  practising;  architect,  think  it  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  that  every  architect  should  be  obliged  to  deposit  plans  and  sections  of  his 
houses  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  but  it  is  of  extreme  importance,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  assistance  to  district  surveyors,  if  plans  and  sections  of  all  public  buildings, 
and  all  such  buildings  as  those  to  v^hich  the  rules  of  the  existing  Act  do  not 
apply,  should  be  provided,  but  I  do  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the  wording  of  the 
Bill  in  reference  to  plans  and  sections  of  all  buildings. 

1195.  You  would  not  advocate  very  minute  regulations  hampering  builders  in 
their  trade  ? — Not  very  minute,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  esseutial  that  there 
should  be  some  general  formulated  rules  with  reference  both  to  the  material  and 
to  the  nature  of  the  foundation  of  buildings. 

J 196.  At  present  the  law  gives  the  district  surveyor  powers  with  regard 
to  dangerous  structures  ? — Only  to  report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

1197.  It  gives  him  power  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  to  get  an  order  to  pull 
down  ? — That  is  done  by  the  Board. 

1198.  At  present  there  is  no  power  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  nature  of 
the  site  on  which  the  house  is  to  be  built  ? — No. 

1199.  I  gather  that  you  think  some  general  power  of  that  kind  ought  to 
be  given  to  enable  the  district  surveyor  to  object  to  the  site  as  well  as  to  the 
building,  where  tliere  appears  to  be  a  want  of  stability? — Unquestionably. 

1200.  On  the  ground  only  of  its  being  dangerous  to  health? — And  perilous 
to  life  also. 

1201.  The  Act  recognises  peril  to  health  or  limb  ;  it  may  be  at  present  your 
powers  are  not  sufficiently  stringent  ? — Neither  as  regards  material  nor  as  re- 
gards strength. 

1202-3.  You  would  not  think  it  a  desirable  thing  that  the  same  quality  of 
material  should  be  required  in  small  houses  as  in  large  houses?— No,  but  there 
should  be  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  use  of  certain  inferior  material,  such  as 
chuff  bricks.  I  would  not  allow  these  to  be  used  at  all.  It  is  a  brick  perfectly 
known  to  builders,  and  one  that  in  all  architects'  specifications  is  absolutely 
.prohibited  ;  but  the  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  permit  district  surveyors  to 
reject  such  material  as  that.  Again,  there  is  an  improper  use  of  inferior  bricks, 
such  as  are  known  as  place  bricks.  1  would  not  say  a  place  brick  should  not 
be  used  in  its  proper  position,  but  where  place  bricks  are  used  in  an  improper 
position  it  tends  to  make  the  building  an  unhealthy  dwelling. 

1204.  The  Act  at  the  present  time  says,  "  Every  building  shall  be  inclosed 
with  walls  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  or  other  hard  and  incombustible  sub- 
stance "  ? — Yes. 

1205.  You  would  not  say  that  the  word  brick  should  necessarily  imply  hard 
brick  ?— No. 

1206.  An  amendment  of  the  law,  making  the  word  "hard"  apply  to  the 
word  "  brick,"  would  prevent  you  using  soft;  bricks  where  they  might  be  re- 
quired ? — That  would  be  unfairly  onerous  on  the  builder;  there  must  be  a 
difference  of  practice  amongst  different  builders. 

1.207.  You  would  not  like  a  bye-law  to  be  passed  saying  that  you  should  only 
use  hard  bricks  ?  —The  advantage  of  a  bye-law  would  be  that  it  would  be  capable 
of  being  varied  from  time  to  time  as  materials  were  made  in  different  states  of 
hardness  or  softness,  or  of  different  values  in  special  localities. 

1208.  Whether  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  in  a  bye-law  it  would  be  too  rigid 
to  say  that  no  brick  but  a  hard  brick  should  be  used  ? — A  bye-law  would  pro- 
bably define  where  a  hard  brick  must  be  used^  but  it  would  be  far  too  rigid  to  put 
■within  the  four  corners  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  to  say  that  a  wall  should  be 
constructed  wholly  of  hard  bricks. 

1209.  What  objection  would  you  have  to  putting  into  an  Act  of  Parliament 
the  same  thing  that  could  be  put  into  a  bye-law  ? — Because  it  is  a  practical 
point  that  requires  varying  from  time  to  time  in  different  districts,  and  a  bye-law 
is  more  elastic  than  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

0.66.  K  2  Cross-examined 


Mr.  Whiclicord. 
18  March  1878. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Goldney. 

1210.  It  comes  to  this,  that  if  bad  materials  are  used  in  a  house  it  becomes 
either  dangeror.s  as  a  structure,  or  else  as  a  dwelling  it  becomes  unwholesome  ? 
— It  does. 

1211.  In  either  of  those  cases  you  would  have  a  competent  authority  backed 
up  by  experienced  surveyors  and  architects  who  would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  it  ? 
— Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Philbrick. 

1212.  With  regard  to  these  questions  which  have  been  put  to  you,  considering 
that  the  administration  of  the  Public  Health  Act  over  the  whole  kingdom  is  regu- 
lated by  bye-laws,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  action  cf  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  should  not  also  be  i-egulated  by  bye-laws  ? — On  the  contrary, 
the  Local  Government  Board  last  year  adopted  a  general  scheme  of  model  bye- 
laws,  vipon  which  I  had  something  to  say,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  principle 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  objects  of  this  Bill. 

1213.  In  all  cases  of  public  buildings,  and  in  all  cases  of  buildings  to  which 
the  Building  Act  does  not  apply,  do  you  think  that  plans  ought  to  be  de- 
posited ? — Yes, 

1214.  Wherever  there  are  plans  of  buildings,  you  think  that  the  district  sur- 
veyor ought  to  be  able  to  have  access  to  them,  which  he  has  not  at  present  got? 
—Yes. 

1215.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  many  houses  the  construction  of 
which  might  be  very  objectionable,  there  are  no  plans  at  all  sent  in  1 — No  ;  the 
great  mass  of  building  operations  round  London  consist  of  building  speculator's 
work,  and  the  practice  there  is  not  to  make  architect's  drawings  of  each  house  ; 
an  architect's  plan  would  probably  be  made  of  one,  and  if  500  were  built  on  the 
same  plan,  that  plan  would  serve  as  a  model. 

1216.  Therefore,  you  would  not  put  upon  the  builder  or  the  owner  the  obli- 
gation of  depositing  a  set  of  plans  for  every  case  of  building,  but  you  would 
merely  require  plans  of  public  buildings  and  plans  of  those  buildings  which  are 
outside  the  Act  altogether  ;  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  onerous? — No,  it 
is  essential ;  it  is  commonly  done  voluntarily,  but  it  ought  to  be  obligatory. 

1217.  The  practice  of  all  the  best  architects  is  to  do  that  which  you  would 
make  an  obligation  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  my  own  experience.  In  my  private  practice 
I  always  do  it ;  in  my  pubhc  office  I  always  ask  it,  and  it  has  never  been 
refused. 

1218.  You  have  no  right  to  demand  it  ? — No. 

I2ig.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  one  law  for  all  ? — Yes. 

1220.  You  mean  a  plan  and  section  ought  to  be  sent  in?— Yes;  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  construction  of  the  building. 

1221.  As  to  minor  details  and  architectural  decorations,  you  would  not 
require  plans  to  be  sent  in  for  such  matters  as  those? — No. 

1222.  My  learned  fiiend  asked  you  whether  there  are  not  forecourts  attached 
to  houses  and  other  buildings  in  the  City,  which  forecourts  are  of  great  value. 
No  doubt  that  is  so,  depending  a  good  deal  on  where  the  building  is  ?— 
Yes. 

1223.  It  may  be  the  corner  of  Cheapside;  it  may  be  in  Bow-lane? — 
Y'^es. 

]  224.  Where  that  forecourt  exists  it  can  be  built  upon  at  the  present  moment 
up  to  the  hne  of  frontage  in  the  street,  but  not  beyond  ?— Only  up  to  the  line  of 
frontage  of  the  street. 

1225.  If  the  old  building  is  pulled  down,  you  can  put  your  new  building  on 
the  forecourt,  provided  you  do  not  project  beyond  the  general  hne  of  frontage  of 
the  street  ? — Yes. 

1226.  You  cannot  go  beyond  that  ?— Except  underneath  the  ground. 

1227.  You  cannot  put  the  building  above  ground  beyond  the  hne  of  the 
street  ?— No. 

1228.  If  you  have  to  give  up  a  portion  behind  the  general  hne  of  frontage, 
you  get  compensation  ? — Yes. 

1229.  That 
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1229.  That  is  under  the  law  which  is  not  proposed  to  be  altered  by  this  Bill  ? 
—Yes.  ' 

1230.  You  have  been  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  architects 
to  consider  the  Bill  ?— Yes. 

1231.  As  you  understand  the  Bill,  does  it  |)revent  any  building  upon  a  fore- 
court which  would  be  lawful  at  the  present  moment  ?— No. 

1232.  Is  it  desirable  to  render  building  upon  forecourts  which  now  is  unlaw- 
ful, lawful  r — Certainly  not, 

1233.  Mr.  Onslow.']  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  you  put  in  the  word 
"  hard  "  before  the  word  "  brick  "  in  the  Act,  that  would  be  drawing  a  hard- 
and-fast  line,  whereas  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were  allowed  to  frame 
bye-laws,  the  Board  might  allow  these  place  bricks  to  be  used  for  some  purposes  ; 
I  suppose  you  mean  for  cattle  sheds,  and  so  on,  but  not  for  houses  in  which 
people  wei  e  to  live  ? — No,  not  quite  sc.  What  I  intended  to  say  was,  that 
place  bricks  being  soft  bricks  that  permit  water  to  rise  by  capillary  attraction 
into  the  v.'alls,  should  be  used  only  in  positions  in  which  the  evils  which 
would  result  from  that  characteristic  would  not  ensue.  Hard  bricks  are 
required  for  the  face  of  a  wall  where  the  object  is  to  exclude  dam[)  from 
rain,  or  in  those  parts  of  the  structure  where  damp  might  rise  l)y  capillary 
attraction,  but  place  bricks  would  do  perfectly  well  for  interior  lining,  and  for 
flues.  The  liberty  to  use  bricks  of  an  inferior  kind  in  certain  parts  of  the 
structure  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  building  trade,  because,  if  builders 
were  required  to  put  in  hard  bricks  only,  it  would  be  an  expensive  and  onerous 
matter,  and  the  mixture  of  hard  and  soft  bricks,  according  to  the  position  in 
which  they  are  required  to  be  used,  would  result  in  a  better  building  than  would 
be  the  case  where  hard  bricks  only  were  used. 

1234.  You  say  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  could  frame  a  bye-law 
specilying  the  parts  of  the  structure  in  which  those  bricks  might  be  used  ? — 
Yes. 

1235.  The  district  surveyor  would  see  whether  they  were  used  in  the  parts  of 
the  building  specified  ? — Yes ;  the  district  surveyor  would  have  authority  to  see 
that  place  bricks  were  only  used  in  such  parts  of  the  building  where  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  their  use. 

Mr.  Philbi'ick  handed  in  three  Acts  of  Parliament,  namely,  the  Artisans' 
Dwelling  Act,  1875;  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Improvement  Act,  1877; 
and  the  Various  Powers  Act,  1877,  and  pointed  out  that  these  Acts  enabled 
bye-laws  to  be  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  PhilbricJc  stated  that  was  the  case  for  the  Bill. 


Mr.  Whichcord. 


i8  March  1878. 
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Wednesday,  20lh  March  1878. 


MEMBEKS  PRESENT: 


Viscount  Barriagton. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Sir  James  Lawrence. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Sir  James  M'Garel- Hogg. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Mr.  Torr. 


The  Right  Honourable  JAMES  STANSFELD,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Honourable  Spencer  Ponsonhy-Fane,  c.b.,  sworn  ;  and  Examined. 

Yion.  Spencer  1236.  Chairman.^  I  believe  you  are  Comptroller  and  permanent  Secretary 
Ponsonby-Fane,    of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Department  ? — I  am. 

1237.  You  gave  evidence  last  year  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
t2o  March  1878.    Metropolitan  Fire  Brij^^ade,  did  you  not,  with  reference  to  the  dangers  and 

risks  attending  the  conditions  of  structure  of  the  theatres  in  the  metropolis?  — 
I  did. 

1238.  Have  you  read  the  Bill  which  this  Committee  are  now  discussing? — 
Yes. 

1239.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  8th  and  9th  clauses  of  that  Bill? — 
Yes. 

1  240.  Have  you  any  statement  of  the  view  of  the  department,  or  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  which  you  can  put  before  the  Committee  ? — I  am  desired  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  appear  on  his  behalf,  and  to  put  in  this  memorandum, 
which  contains  his  views  {handing  in  a  Memorandum). 

12^1.  Will  you  read  that  memoranduu)  to  the  Committee? — "The  Lord 
Chamberlain  has  carefully  considered  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  theatres,  &c.  in  the  metropolis ;  and,  though 
most  anxious  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Selwin-Ibbetson's  Com- 
mittee of  last  Session,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  oppose  it, 
and  has  informed  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropohtan  Board  of  Works  of  his 
intention  to  do  so.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  views  upon  the  subject  were 
clearly  stated  before  Sir  Selwin-Ibbetson's  Committee  to  the  following  effect : 
That  there  hnd  arisen  a  decided  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  some  respon- 
sible officer  to  whom  they  could  look  in  case  of  accident  at  theatres,  and  an 
evident  intention  to  fix  that  responsibility  upon  him;  that  the  powers  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  given  by  the  Act  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  68,  under  which  he  acted,  were 
not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  bear  that  responsibility,  nor  were  there  funds  at  his 
disposal  for  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  his  department  was  paid  fromHer  Majesty's 
Civil  List;  and  that  he  consequently  advised  that  astaff  of  inspectors  under  a  Go- 
vernment department  should  be  appointed  to  have  control  over  the  theatres  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  safety  of  the  public  at  the  public  charge :  some- 
what in  the  same  manner  as  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
matter  of  railways,  mines,  and  factories.  That  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should  be 
thereby  relieved  from  the  responsibility,  such  as  it  was,  which  it  was  intended  to 
impose  on  him,  and  tlie  Civil  List  be  relieved  from  the  present  charge  of 
inspections  of  theatres,  &c.,  which  that  fund  was  never  intended  to  bear.  He 
further  recommended  that  the  powers  of  the  new  department  should  be  extended 
to  all  other  places  of  public  amusement  and  resort  in  the  kingdom.  The  draft 
Bill  submitted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  does  not  fulfil  any  of  these 
conditions.  In  the  first  place,  the  Board  is  independent  of  the  Government,  and 
it  is  manifestly  contrary  to  principle  that  a  Government  department,  subject  to 
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the  control  of  Parliament,  should  be  in  any  way  dependent  upon  a  Board  inde-     Hon.  Spencer 
pendent  of  the  Government,  and  only  represented  in  Parliament  through  the  PonsonbyFane, 
accidental  circumstance  of  the  Chairman  having  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  draft  Bill  now  before  the  Select  Committee  only  partially  relieves  the  Lord    20  March  1878. 
Chamberlain  from  responsibility,  for  it  relates  only  to  structural  defects,  while  the 
dangers  to  the  public  lie  in  many  moveable  and  accidental  appliances  over 
which  the  officers  of  the  Board  could  have  no  control,  and  as  to  which  they  would 
have  no  special  knowledge,  consequently  there  would  still  remain  the  necessity 
for  the  inspections  now  carried  out  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  officers,  and  the 
charges  consequent  upon  them  must  still  remain  upon  the  Civil  List.  Neither 
would  the  Bill  fulfil  the  public  desire  for  some  responsible  officer  to  look  to  in 
case  of  accident,  for  the  draft  Bill  would  create  a  divided  responsibihty  between 
the  departments.    The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  of  opinion  thai,  instead  oF  sim- 
plifying the  law  with  regard  to  theatres,  which  should  be  the  object  of  the  new 
legislation,  the  proposedBill,bytheintroductionofanadditional  jurisdiction, would 
detract  from  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  create  confusion  with  the 
managers  with  regard  to  the  various  alterations  and  improvements  which  are  con- 
stantly being  carried  out  in  the  theatres,  with  the  concurrence  or  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  officers.   This  would  most  certainly  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  theatres 
under  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  extends  over  parts  of  Middlesex,  Kent, 
Essex,  and  Surrey,  in  all  of  which  there  are  numerous  places  of  amusement 
subject  to  the  varying  regulations  of  the  justices  of  the  several  counties  in 
which  they  are  situated.    It  is  represented  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  the 
action  of  the  Board  through  district  surveyors  in  the  numerous  districts,  how- 
ever carefully  it  is  intended  to  guard  them,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  control 
of  the  Board,  must  necessarily  result  in  vexatious  requirements,  differing  in 
each  district,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  surveyors  of  the  terms  of 
the  Bill,   'defective  stiucture,'  and  "^moderate  expenditure^'  and  further  that 
the  Bill  (if  it  became  an  Act)  would  also  subject  the  managers  to  heavy  penalties 
to  which  other  classes  are  not  subject,  and  give  rise  to  legal  difficulties  between 
the  proprietors  and  the  lessees  of  the  theatres.    The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  also  of 
opinion  that,  as  the  dangers  against  which  it  is  the  intention  to  guard  exist 
in  all  places  of  amusement,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  melropoiis,  the 
inspection  and  regulation  of  such  places  should  be  extended  to  them  also,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  under  the  present  Bill.    For  these  and  other  reasons 
of  minor  importance,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  considers  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
Bill  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  and  requests  that  this 
memorandum  may  be  placed  before  them  as  a  record  of  his  opinion." 

1242.  In  the  statement  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  I  read  these  words:  That  if 
the  8th  and  9th  clauses  of  this  Bill  passed  into  law,  ''There  would  still  reniain 
the  necessity  for  the  inspection  now  carried  out  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
officers,  and  the  charges  consequent  upon  them  must  still  remain  upon  the  Civil 
List; "  will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Committee  who  those  officers  are,  the  nature 
of  the  inspections  which  are  made,  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  carried  out,  and 
their  cost  ? — I  should  perhaps  begin  by  saying  that  the  licences  are  issued  every 
year  for  a  year  from  the  29th  of  October ;  that  previously  to  the  issue  of  the 
licenses  a  general  and  most  minute  inspection  is  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  department,  accompanied  by  a  qualified  surveyor  or  architect, 
of  everything  connected  with  the  regulations  which  are  issued  by  the  Lord 
Chamiberlain  for  all  theatres  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  expenses  consequent 
upon  that  inspection  are  the  paym'ent  of  an  independent  architect,  and  carriage 
hire,  and  various  other  charges  of  that  description. 

1243.  Who  are  the  officers  to  whom  you  refer? — I  am  the  person  charged  with 
that  duty. 

1 244.  The  officer  of  the  department  r — The  officer  of  tlie  department.  I  am 
the  person  who  goes,  accompanied  by  the  Examiner  of  Plays,  another  officer  of 
the  department,  and  by  an  architect  engaged  for  that  special  occasion,  who  is 
not  an  officer  of  the  department. 

1245.  Then  I  understand  from  you  that,  besides  the  question  of  structural 
arrangements,  there  are  various  alterations  and  improvements  which  are  con- 
stantly being  carried  out  in  the  theatres,  with  the  concurrence  or  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  officers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department:  of  what  nature  are  those 
alterations  and  improvements  which  are  other  than  structural  ? — They  are  all 
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Hon.  Spencer  matters  connected  with  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  public,  such  as,  wiiere 
Fonsojd)y-Fane,   possible,  extra  exits,  the  placing  of  seats,  and  the  addition  of  hydrants  or  water 

 LI  supply  to  the  theatres. 

20  March  1878.       1246.  The  position  of  gas-lights,  for  instance? — That  would  be  one  thing. 

1247.  Everything  in  the  arrangements,  other  than  structural,  which  bears 
upon  the  safety  or  convenience  of  the  public  ;  is  that  so  r — Yes,  and  structural 
arrangements  also. 

1 248.  But  besides  the  structural  question,  there  are  the  minor  or  more  varying 
questions,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  of  the  arrangements  other  than  structural, 
in  the  management  of  those  theatres  ? — Yes. 

1  249.  And  those,  I  suppose,  are  rather  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  than  of  the  architect  whom  you  employ  ? — No,  the  architect  has 
special  knowledge  upon  all  these  matters ;  he  is  selected  for  that  purpose  as  a 
man  who  has  experience  of  theatres. 

1250.  Then,  though  you  employ  him  by  the  job,  I  presume  you  employ  the 
same  architect? — Generally.  The  present  architect  is  a  man  of  considerable 
eminence  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  profession  ;  he  has  built  many  theatres 

^  in  England,  and  was  selected  on  account  of  his  special  knowledge  of  theatres. 

Previously  to  that  the  late  clerk  of  the  works  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  most 
useful  man,  was  employed  for  the  purpose, 

1251.  Then  if  I  understand  aright  the  paper  which  you  have  read,  the  main 
objection  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  these  clauses  is  that  they  do  not  entirely 
relieve  him  from  responsibility,  as  far  as  the  safety  of  the  public  is  concerned  ? 
— Tiie  Lord  Chamberlain's  objection  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  which 
he  gave  last  year,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  being  the  authority  upon  whom  he  is  to  be  dependent ;  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  does  not  relieve  him  from  responsibility;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
charges  consequent  upon  inspection  would  still  remain  upon  him ;  also  that  the 
legislation  is  not  extended  to  the  country  generally. 

1252.  The  second  and  third  matters  would  seem  to  hang  together;  the 
objection  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  these  clauses,  if  I  understand  it  aright, 
is  that,  so  far  as  these  points  are  concerned,  they  do  not  relieve  him  of  the  entire 
responsibility  as  far  as  structure  is  concerned,  and  that  consequently  they  do  not 
relieve  him  of  expense  ? — Yes, 

I  250.  Then  another  objection  is  that  the  proposed  legislation  does  not  extend 
to  the  country  at  large?— Yes. 

1254.  Of  course  it  cannot  extend  to  the  country  at  large,  because  this  is  a 
metropolitan  Bill  ? — Quite  so. 

1255.  And  another  objection  is  that  it  would  render  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
department  dependent  upon  a  department  which  is  not  a  Government  depart- 
ment ?— Yes, 

1256.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Committee  in  what  sense  you  would  con- 
sider that  these  clauses  would  make  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department 
dependent  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ?— He  would  be  unable  to 
issue  his  license  without  the  previous  permit,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

i-'57.  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  reasoning  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  it  does 
not  occur  to  me  that  that  would  be  dependence  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  any  more  than  a  department  could  be  said  to  be  dependent  upon  its  own 
officers  upon  whose  report  it  was  bound  to  act ;  could  you  give  any  further 
explanation  of  that  view  ?— The  Lord  Chamberlain's  officer  is  his  agent,  and 
consequently  he  cannot  be  dependent  upon  him. 

1258.  Of  couse  dependence  and  independence  are  mere  words  ;  but  the  facts 
would  amount  to  this,  would  they  not,  that  the  local  authority,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  assuming  that  the  Legislature  considered  them  fitted  for  the 
performance  of  this  specific  function,  would  certify  that  a  building  was  fit  to  be 
licensed  as  a  theatre,  and  on  that  certificate  and  information  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain would  exercise  his  discretion  in  granting  that  license  ;  and  it  is  that  that  you 
would  call  dependence  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

1259.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  wish  to  add?— No, 

1260.  Viscount  Barrington:]  I  think  you  said  that  the  evidence  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  last  year  went  to  show  that  he  would  not  wish  to  have  his  powers 
extended  all  over  the  country  ? — Certainly. 

1267.  Since  last  year,  has  any  alteration  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  license 

to 
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to  theatres  ;  if  so,  will  you  state  what  it  is?— Yes  ;  after  the  Committee  of  last  Hon.  Spemer 

year  the  Lord  Chamberlain  took  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  as  Ponsonby-Fane, 

to  the  form  in  which  the  license  should  be  issued  ;  and  upon  their  advice  the  — LL_ 

form  was  altered  so  as  to  make  the  license  conditional  upon  the  regulations  being  20  March  1878. 
carried  out  ;  so  that  it  is  now  terminable  upon  a  breach  of  the  regulations. 

1262.  ^iv  James  M'Garel-Hogg.']  Supposing  that  tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  issued  certain  regulations,  do  you  not  think  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
would  be  able  to  grant  the  license  if  he  thought  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  were  wrong? — If  he  were  not  bound  by  their  decision,  I  do  not  think  the 
clause  would  be  of  much  use. 

1263.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  bound  by  the  license  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  ? — I  sujipose  so. 

1264.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice.']  Would  it  not,  perhaps,  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  there  would  be  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  your  office  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  tban  to  say  that  your  office  would  be  made 
dependent  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — That  would  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  Clause  8,  but  I  think  not  with  regard  to  Clause  9.  Perhaps 
"  dependent "  is  not  quite  the  word  to  have  used. 

1265.  Mr.  Onslow.l  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department 
is  only  as  regards  theatres,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

1266.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  music  halls? — No,  nothing;  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  carefully  guarded  himself  in  that  memorandum  against 
referring  in  any  way  to  any  but  the  places  under  his  jurisdiction. 

1267.  If  music  halls  were  put  under  your  jurisdiction  you  would  need  to 
have  a  large  increase  of  your  staff,  would  you  not? — Yes. 

1268.  What  are  the  main  duties  of  your  architect  r — I  have  already  explained 
that  he  is  not  an  architect  in  any  way  connected  with  the  department,  except  by 
being  specially  hired  for  each  job. 

1269.  In  the  case  of  a  new  theatre  being  built,  your  jurisdiction  would  not 
come  into  force  until  the  proprietor  wanted  a  license,  would  it  ? — Practically ;  if 
a  new  theatre  is  going  to  be  built,  we  have  the  plans  before  us  in  the  first  in- 
stance; they  are  examined  by  an  architect  employed  by  us,  and  if  necessary 
alterations  are  made,  and  the  license  is  granted  conditionally  upon  that. 

1270.  Are  those  plans  sent  in  voluntarily,  or  is  there  any  Act  of  Parliament 
which  compels  the  plans  to  be  sent  in? — There  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  making 
it  compulsory. 

1271.  Is  that  amongst  your  regulations  ? — Yes;  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has 
power  to  grant  a  licenbC  for  a  theatre,  and  it  is  part  of  the  rule  of  the  office  that, 
unless  the  plans  are  approved,  he  will  not  grant  the  license  in  the  case  of  new 
theatres. 

1272.  And  the  word  license,  you  think,  includes  everything  regarding  the 
theatre,  structure  internal  and  external,  and  the  means  for  prevention  of  fire, 
besides  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  the  morality  of  the  stage?— 1  am  not  sure 
that  I  quite  apprehend  your  question. 

1273.  Before  you  grant  the  license,  have  you  power  under  any  existing  Act  of 
examining  minutely  the  structure  of  the  theatre? — I  think  sd,  certainly;  because 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  can  <;rant  a  license  at  his  discretion. 

1274.  Both  as  regards  old  theatres  and  new  ones  ? — Yes  ;  the  license  is  only 
granted  for  one  year  in  the  case  of  old  theatres,  to  be  renewed  annually. 

1275.  -And  your  contention  is  that  you  have  power,  irrespectively  of  those  two 
clauses,  to  do  exactly  what  is  contained  in  those  clauses  quoad  theatres,  but  not 
quoad  music  halls  ? — With  regard  to  new  theatres. 

Examined  by  Mr.  PInlbrkh. 

1276.  Do  you  agree  that  in  the  case  of  a  new  theatre  very  much  greater  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  these  matters  than  was  the  case  formerly;  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  for  safety  are  much  greater  than  thev  were  in  former  times  ? 
—Yes. 

1277.  As  to  Question  1047,  on  page  46,  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Metropohtan  Pire  Brigade  last  year,  you  were  asked 
the  same  thing :  *'  I  suppose  public  attention  having  been  more  directed  to  this 
matter,  the  public  requirements  are  now  greater  than  they  were  formerly  ?" 
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Hon.  Spencer     You  say  :  "'Very  much  more  so."    Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  next 
Ponsonby-Fane,    qugg^jon  :     Does  that  suggest  to  your  mind  the  necessity  at  all  that  there  should 
—  '  '  ■        be  some  responsible  officer  appointed  to  look  into  this  question  of  construction?" 
20  March  1878.   And  your  answer  is  ;  "  The  Lord  Chamberlain  considers  that  bis  powers  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  liim  to  meet  the  responsibility 
which  the  public  are  now  attempting  to  throw  upon  him  ;"  that  is  so,  is  it  not : 
— Yes;  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  repeats  that  in  the  memorandum  which  he  has 
now  put  in. 

1278.  And  you,  as  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of  it,  feel  that 
that  is  so  ? — Yes. 

1279.  ^"^^  yo*^  would  desire,  I  suppose,  in  the  public  interest,  that  there 
should  be  what  you  feel  to  be  adequate  powers  existing  somewhere  ? — Yes. 

128a.  Tlie  Lord  Chamberlain  feels  that  it  would  be  unfair  that  it  should  be 
put  upon  the  Civil  List  ? — Certainly, 

1281.  And  you  have  no  staff  at  command? — No. 

1282.  And  no  pecuniary  means  of  employing  one  without  a  grant? — No 
pecuniary  means  without  employing  the  Civil  List,  which  is  not  intended  for 
that  purpose. 

1283.  You  must  either  employ  the  Civil  List  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  not 
intended,  or  you  must  go  to  Parliament  for  a  grant  of  public  monies  r — Yes. 

1284.  You  agree  that  there  should  be  a  department  to  superintend  all  public 
buildings  throughout  the  country ;  but,  supposing  that  could  not  be  done,  you 
would  not  object  to  have  it  done  in  the  metropolis,  as  far  as  the  metropolis  is 
concerned,  would  you  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  comprehensive 
measure  which  would  embrace  the  country  as  well  as  the  metropolis. 

1285.  But  if  you  cannot  do  all  that  you  want,  it  would  be  better,  would  it 
not,  that  the  metropolis  should  be  seen  to  in  the  matter  of  safety,  both  as  to 
music  halls  and  as  to  theatres.  At  Question  1111,  page  91,  of  the  evidence 
before  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  last  year,  you  were  asked  this :  "  With 
regard  to  that  question  of  a  public  authority,  have  you  considered  what  that 
authority  should  be ;  whether  it  should  be  a  local  authority  who  should  be 
satisfied,  or  some  official  appointed  for  the  purpose";  and  you  said:  "It  would 
require  a  regular  department,  with  inspectors  to  visit  the  various  theatres  all 
over  the  country."  Then,  at  the  next  question,  you  were  asked,  "You  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  entrust  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  or 
the  City  authority,  or  some  local  authority  of  that  sort,  with  the  power  of  satis- 
fying itself  that  measures  of  safety  had  been  complied  with  in  the  construction 
of  the  building  ?  "  And  your  answer  is,  "  I  think  it  should  be  a  Government 
office,  and  extend  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Q.  Then,  what  de- 
partment would  you  suggest  it  should  be  under ;  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
example  ?  A.  The  Board  of  Trade  deals  with  railways  and  manufactories,  I 
believe  ;  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question.  Q.  What  you  would  suggest  to  the 
Committee  as  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  is  that,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  all  these  buildings,  some  public  officer  should  be  appointed  who 
should  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  construction  of  a  theatre  before  a  license  was 
applied  for  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ?  A.  Yes;  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
should  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  the  construction  of  theatres  in  every 
way."  Pardon  my  pointing  out  to  you  for  one  moment  that  if  the  powers  were 
entrusted  to  a  department  such  as  you  there  suggest,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
power  to  grant  a  license  would  not  arise  until  the  official  of  that  department 
had  been  satisfied  in  the  matter  of  structure? — Yes. 

1286.  Then  your  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a 
bar  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance,  but  to  the 
question  of  who  is  to  put  the  bar  there  ;  you  see  what  I  mean  ? — Perfectly. 

1287.  Whether  it  is  to  be  the  Board  or  any  other  authority,  that  is  another 
matter  ;  but  the  Lord  Chamberlain  does  not  object,  or  you  do  not  object,  to 
there  being  a  proper  authority  who  should  determine  whether  a  building  is 
structurally  safe? — No,  on  the  contrary,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  most  anxious 
for  it. 

1 288.  Then  you  were  asked  further,  at  Question  11 15  :  "  And  that  he  should 
still  retain  the  other  powers  with  regard  to  the  license  which  he  at  present 
possesses  "  ?  And  you  say  "  Yes."  Then  you  are  asked  at  Question  1117:  "If 
you  place  music  halls  and  theatres  under  this  public  officer  for  the  purpose  of 

construction, 
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construction,  would  you  suggest  that  under  those  circumstances  they  should  be  Ron.  Spencer 
all  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ?  "  To  which  your  reply  Ponsonby-Fane, 

is:  "Do  I  understand  the  question  to  mean  that  all  the  pieces  performed  in   Ll_ 

music  halls  should  be  brought  before  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ?  "  To  which  the   20  March  1878. 

Chairman  says :  "  That  the  license  should  be  granted  by  the  Lord  Cliamberlain 

upon  the  receipt  of  a  certificate  of  construction,  in  the  same  way  as  in  regard 

to  theatres  ;  and  that  whatever  regulations  you  would  consider  necessary  with 

regard  to  the  one  shouid  be  extended  to  the  other."    And  then  you  say: 

"  Certainly  the  new  authority  should  look  to  the  construction  of  all  places  of 

public  recreation      that  is  your  view  ?  —  Yes. 

1289.  Mr.  Clerk.]  Will  you  read  on,  if  you  please,  because  you  will  see  that 
that  is  very  much  qualified  

1290.  Mr.  Phiibrick.]  I  shall  be  happy  to  read  on  if  you  wish  it :  "  It  being 
the  case,  therefore,  that  you  would  place  music  halls  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment under  the  same  terms  as  the  theatres  are  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  I 
wish  to  know  whether  jovl  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  under  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  for  the  purpose  of  licensing  and  regulation?  ^.  That  would  be 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  number  of  them.  Q.  Do  you  say  it 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  ?  A.  Yes  ;  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  grant  licenses  for  all  those  songs  and  performances  which  take 
place  in  the  very  large  number  of  places  of  public  amusement  which  are  not 
theatres ;  that  is  what  I  mean."  Now  I  will  call  your  atcention  to  Reso- 
lution Number  129  of  the  Committee  at  page  xxvii  of  their  Re[)ort : 
"  In  order  to  prevent  the  hardship  v/hich  would  arise  if  tiie  applicant  first 
went  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  duly  certified  building,  and  then  was 
refused  a  license  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  justices,  it  would  be  expedient  to 
adopt  a  system  (resembling  that  now  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
licensing  of  public-houses)  of  provisional  licenses  ;  that  is,  licenses  granted  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  justices,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  an  examination  of 
the  plans  before  the  building  is  begun,  but  not  operating  until  confirmed,  and 
confirmed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  production  of  certificate  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  that  the  buildings  have  been  properly  constructed  and  are 
duly  qualified  ;"  is  not  that  in  effect  what  you  understand  this  Bill  to  do  ? — There 
is  nothing  about  that  in  the  Bill,  I  think. 

1291.  The  license  is  granted,  and  it  becomes  operative  upon  the  certificate 
of  the  Board  that  the  plans  have  been  carried  out  according  to  their  ntention  ; 
that  is  the  9th  clause  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  is  nothing  as  to  this  system  of  pro- 
visional licenses. 

1292.  It  is  provisional  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  not  to  take  eff'ect  until  the 
certificate  is  produced  that  the  structure  has  been  erected  in  conformity  with  the 
plan.  That  is  what  I  call  a  provisional  license.  A  man  does  not  go  on  with 
his  plan  until  he  is  assured  that  if  the  plan  is  carried  out  faithfully  he  will  have 
the  license  ;  will  you  look  at  line  16  of  the  9th  clause? — That  is,  that  "  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  have  or  keep  open  any  such  house,  room,  or 
other  place  of  public  resort  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  unless  and  until 
the  Board  grant  to  such  person  a  certificate  in  writing  under  their  seal,  to  the 
eflPect  that  such  house,  room,  or  other  place  is  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations." 

1293.  As  you  have  evidently  considered  the  matter,  and  represent  the  views 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  in  the  public  interest  whether 
your  department  or  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  any  proposition  to  lay  before 
Parliament  to  deal  with  the  safety  of  the  metropolis  in  these  matters  ? — It  would 
be  for  the  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  that  purpose. 

1294.  There  is  nothing,  then,  originating  from  you  ? — No. 


Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibhetson,  Bart.,  a  Member  of  the  House,  sworn;  and 

Examined. 

1295.  Chairman.]  You  are  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart-       Sir  Hevry 
ment? — lam.  Selwin-Ibbetsorif 

1296.  You  were  last  year,  I  believe,  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Bart^.p. 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  ? — I  was. 

•   0.66.  L  2  1207.  Amongst 
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Biv  Henry  1297.  Amongst  other  subjects,  tliat  Committee  considered,  did  it  not,  the 

Selmn-Ibbetson,   question  with  »hich  Clauses  8  and  9  of  this  Bill  deal,  that  is  to  say,  the  safety 

Bart^.p.  of  theatres? -It  did. 
'20  March  1878.  1298.  The  Report  of  your  Committee  consists  of  133  sections,  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  conclusions;  1  believe  that  Sections  129,  130,  131,  132,  and 
133  of  the  Report,  and  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  paragraphs  of  the  conclusions  on 
theatres,  contain  the  views  of  the  Committee  of  which  you  were  Chairman  ? — 
Quite  so, 

1299.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  those 
conclusions? — The  9th  conclusion  is  : — ''That  no  new  theatre  or  large  music 
hall  in  the  metrojjolis  should  be  finally  licensed  until  certified  that,  in  respect  of 
position  and  structure,  it  satisfies  ail  due  requirements  for  the  protection  against 
danger  from  fire,  and  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  be  the  certifying 
authority."  Then  the  10th  conclusion  is:  "That  with  respect  to  existing 
theatres  and  hall?,  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  have  power  to  call  on  the 
proprietor  to  remedy  such  structural  defects  as  appear  to  the  Board  to  be  the 
cause  of  special  danger,  and  to  admit  of  being  remedied  by  a  moderate  expen- 
diture, option  being  allowed  to  the  proprietor  to  refer  the  whole  question  to 
arbitration."  The  11th  conclusion  is:  "That,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
danger  from  fire,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  justices  should  be  authorised  to 
make  regulations  as  to  the  management  of  theatres  and  music  halls  under  their 
jurisdiction  ;  that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  such  regulations  are 
complied  with,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  inspection  of  these  buildings, 
and  that  any  breach  of  the  regulations  should  be  punishable  on  summary  prose- 
cution." And  the  12th  conclusion  is:  "That  elfect  should  be  given  by  the 
Legislature  to  these  recommendations." 

1300.  You  have  read,  I  presume,  the  8th  and  9th  clauses  of  this  Bill? — I 
have. 

1301.  Do  they,  in  your  opinion,  carry  out  the  proposals  of  the  9th  and  10th 
conclusions  of  ti)e  Committee  over  which  you  presided  ? — I  may  possibly  have 
misunderstood  them,  but,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  I  think  they  go  to  a 
certain  extent  beyond  the  conclusions  that  we  submitted. 

1302.  Will  you  explain  in  what  respect  they  go  beyond  those  conclusions  ?• — 
The  Report  of  the  Committee,  I  think,  contemplated  that  there  should  be  a 
distinct  line  dratvn  between  the  powers  of  the  authority  that  was  to  certify  as  to 
the  construction  of  a  theatre,  and  the  powers  of  the  authority  that  was  to  license 
and  regulate  tliat  theatre  after  it  was  so  constructed.  Unless  I  have  misunder- 
stood the  Bill,  as  it  is  drawn  it  proposes  that  regulations  which  may  be  altered 
from  time  to  time,  shall  be  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ;  and 
unless  any  theatre  existing  satisfied  those  regulations  when  so  made,  and  after 
they  had  been  aflaxed  for  a  given  time,  the  proprietor  would  have  to  alter  his 
theatre,  even  though  he  had  originally  obtained  a  license  qua  construction,  from 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  I  think  that  goes  beyond  what  the  Com- 
mittee contemplated,  because  we  wished  to  separate  the  question  of  construction 
from  the  subsequent  regulation  of  the  theatre,  and  this  proposal  would  really 
practically  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  power  of 
altering  any  theatre  in  consequence  of  their  making  some  new  regulation. 

1303.  That  remark  of  yours  would  apply  solely,  would  it  not,  to  the  9th 
clause? — I  should  like  to  separate  the  question  of  the  construction  of  new 
theatres,  if  the  Chairman  would  allow  me,  from  that  of  the  alteration  of  old 
theatres.    What  I  have  just  said  would  apply  to  the  9th  clause. 

1304.  Then  may  I  take  it  that,  so  far  as  the  8th  clause  is  concerned,  that  in 
your  opinion  carries  out  the  recommendations  of  your  Committee  ?— I  think 
that  it  does  carry  out  those  recommendations,  although  I  must  say  that  the 
Committee  hesitated  a  great  deal  in  coming  to  that  conclusion,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  and  hardships  which  they  foresaw  might  arise  in  dealing  with 
an  old  constructed  theatre  by  arbitration.  In  reference  to  Clause  9,  I  think 
that  in  the  case  of  a  new  theatre  a  line  ought  to  be  distinctly  drawn  between  the 
first  certificate  for  structure  and  the  ultimate  regulations  under  which  that 
theatre  should  be  maintained  subsequently  to  that  structural  license  having  been 
obtained.  Then  with  regard  to  Clause  8,  that  clause,  as  I  understand,  deals 
with  the  alteration  of  existing  theatres,  so  as  if  possible  to  bring  them  within 
the  same  regulations  as  to  construction,  with  a  view  to  safely,  as  new  theatres 
which  may  be  afterwards  erected.    Our  Committee  felt  great  difficulty  on  that 

point ; 
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point ;  we  considered  that  giving  those  powers  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works       Sir  Henry 
might  probably  occasion  great  hardships  with  regard  to  many  theatres,  the  cost  Selmin-Ibbetson, 
of  arbitration  being  very  severe  and  heavy,  and  the  probability  being  that  some       Bart.,  m.p. 
of  those  theatres  would  not  meet  the  requirements.    At  the  same  time  1  think    ao  March  J878. 
that  that  clause  dealing  with  the  alterations  would,  if  judiciously  managed,  carry 
out  the  ultimate  wishes  of  our  Committee. 

1305.  I  think  the  words  of  the  clause  are  ahnost  identical  with  the  words  of 
your  loth  resolution,  "That  with  respect  to  existing  theatres  and  halls,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  shall  have  power  to  call  on  the  proprietor  to  remedy  such 
structural  defects  as  appe  ar  to  the  Board  to  be  the  cause  of  special  danger,  and 
to  admit  of  being  remedied  at  a  moderate  expenditure,  option  being  allowed  to 
the  proprietor  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  arbitration''  ? — They  carry  out  the 
identical  conclusion  to  which  we  came. 

1306.  Will  you  kindly  refer  to  the  9th  clause  of  the  Bill,  and  point  out  the 
words  which  you  think  might  probably  be  of  doubtful  operation? — It  is  in  line  3, 
on  page  7  :  "  The  Beard  shall,  after  the  making,  altering,  varying  or  amending  of 
any  such  regulations,  cause  the  same  to  be  printed,  with  the  date  thereof,  and 
a  printed  copy  thereof  shall  be  kept  at  tiie  office  of  the  Board,  and 
all  persons  may  at  all  reasonable  times  inspect  such  copy  without  pay- 
ment, and  the  Board  shall  cause  to  be  delivered  a  printed  copy,  authenticated 
by  their  seal,  of  all  regulations  for  tlie  time  being  in  force  to  every  person 
applying  for  the  same,  on  payment  by  such  person  of  any  sum  not  exceeding 
bs.  for  every  such  copy.  A  printed  copy  of  such  regulations,  dated  and 
authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  Board,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
existence  and  of  the  due  making  of  the  same  in  all  proceedings  under  the  same, 
without  adducing  proof  of  such  seal  or  of  the  fact  of  such  raakinii.  From  and 
after  tlie  making  of  any  such  regulations,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
to  have  or  keep  open  any  such  house,  room,  or  other  places  of  public  resort  for 
any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  unless  and  until  the  Board  grant  to  such  person 
a  certificate,"  and  so  forth.  I  may  misunderstand  the  Bill,  but  to  me  it  appears 
as  if  that  gave  the  power  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  subsequently  to 
their  first  certificate  as  to  structure,  and  after,  in  consequence  of  that  certificate, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  granted  his  license,  lo  insist  upon  certain  fresh 
alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  building  to  meet  some  new  idea  that  had  arisen 
with  regard  to  safety,  and  that  therefore  it  would  again  throw  upon  the  manager 
the  necessity  of  altering  his  theatre.  I  think  that  would  be  beyond  the  idea  of 
the  Committee  which  sat  last  year. 

1307.  Referring  you  again  to  the  10th  conclusion  of  the  Committee:  "That 
with  lespectto  existing  theatres  and  halls,  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  have 
power  to  call  on  the  proprietor  to  remedy  such  structural  defects  as  appear  to 
the  Board  to  be  the  cause  of  special  danger,  and  to  admit  of  being  remedied  by 
a  moderate  expenditure,  option  being  allowed  to  the  proprietor  to  refer  the  whole 
question  to  arbitration  ;"  am  I  to  understand  that  it  was  the  view  of  your  Com- 
mittee that,  in  the  case  of  a  new  tlieatre  to  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  might,  under  an  Act  if  it  were  passed,  grant  its  certificate,  that  new 
theatre  should  not  be  treated  in  the  future  as  an  existing  tlieatre  with  regard  to 
which  they  mi^ht  call  upon  the  proprietor  to  remove  a  special  cause  of  danger  ? 
— I  see  the  difficulty  of  clashing  between  the  two  things,  but  that,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  was  clearly  the  view  of  our  Committee,  and  I  think  it  is 
borne  out  by  many  passages  in  our  Report.  It  had  been  shown  to  our  Com- 
mitteee  I  think,  conclusively,  that  the  existing  machinery  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  was  imperfect  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  district  surveyors 
only  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  wlien  a  complaint 
was  made  as  to  their  decision  ;  and  that,  from  the  fact  of  their  being,  if  my  memory 
is  right,  62  district  surveyors,  the  ideas  as  to  construction  and  safety  were  very 
various.  What  we  wii^hed  was  that,  so  far  as  the  construction  of  any  new 
theatre  was  concerned,  it  should  be  on  some  regular  and  well-known  principle 
sanctioned  by  the  Meti  opolitan  Board  ;  and  that,  when  it  had  been  so  sanctioned 
as  a  safe  theatre,  as  far  as  construction  went,  the  powers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  should  cease,  and  it  would  then  go  fur  sanction  before  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  as  of  old,  or  the  magistrates  if  it  was  a  license  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  I  think  1  may  refer  the  Chairman  to  para- 
graphs 132  and  133  of  our  Report,  which  point  to  regulations  for  the  future 
management  being  entrusted  lo  the  licensing  authority, 

0.66.  L  3  J 308.  That 
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sir  Henry 
Seiwin-Ibbetson, 
Bart.,  M.F. 


20  Marcii  1878, 


1308.  That  is  to  say,  the  words  "existing  theatres  and  halls,"  in  the  10th 
conclusion  of  the  Report  of  your  Committee  must  be  understood  by  this  Com- 
mittee to  mean  theatres  and  halls  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Bill, 
if  it  should  pass?— That  was  the  view  of  the  Committee.  What  we  wished  was 
to  deal  with  all  future  tlieatres  under  one  regulation,  and  then  to  meet  a  diffi- 
culty, which  was  presented  to  us,  of  the  faulty  construction  of  existing  theatres 
by  giving  to  the  same  authority,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Metropolitan  BoaS,  certain 
powers  of  obliging  alteration  of  those  theatres  so  as  to  bring  them  all  under  the 
same  rule  as  to  construction. 

1309.  Then  we  may  understand  that,  supposing  the  9th  clause  to  be  altered 
in  accordance  with  vour  present  view,  the  8th  and  9th  clauses  together  would, 
on  the  whole,  respond  to  the  conclusions  of  your  Committee  ? — Not  exactly  ;  but 
on  the  M'hole  they  would  represent  what  was  in  our  minds  at  the  time  when  we 
made  that  Report.    I  do  not  see  one  or  two  recommendations  of  our  Committee 


with  regard  to  these  matters  carried  out  in  the  Bill,  and, 


amongst 


others,  the 


recommendation  with  regard  to  the  power  to  be  given  to  the  future  constructor 
of  a  theatre  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  would  obtain  the  license  of  tlie  licensino- 
authority  before  he  went  to  the  expense  of  construction  ;  that  was  a  power  to 
which  we  attached  great  importance,  and  which  is  similar  to  that  given  under 
the  licensing  Acts  with  regard  to  public-houses. 

1310.  Subject  to  that  criticism  of  the  clauses,  and  with  the  reserve  which  you 
have  expressed,  may  they  be  taken,  generally  speaking,  to  represent  the  views 
and  conclusions  of  your  Committee  ? — I  think  I  may  say  so,  because,  although 
of  course  the  Report  was  mine,  the  Committee  were  unanimous  on  the  point ; 
or  at  least  there  were  no  divisions  on  it. 

1311.  Have  you  seen  any  reason  to  change  your  opinion  upon  those  ques- 
tions } — None. 

1312.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ponsonby-Fane,  have  you  not? — 
I  have. 

1313.  And  the  memorandum  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  which  he  read  ? — I 
have  seen  it. 

1 314.  The  first  paragraph  of  that  memorandum  runs  in  this  way  :  "  The  Lord. 
Chamberlain  has  carefully  considered  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Woiks  with  regard  to  theatres,  &c.,  in  the  metropolis,  and,  though 
most  anxious  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Selwin-Ibbetson's  Com- 
mittee of  last  Session,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  oppose  it, 
and  has  informed  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  of  his  in- 
tention to  do  so."  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby-Fane,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  these  words,  "  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,"  are  not  verbally  inaccurate? — I  believe  that  they  are  inac- 
curate ;  I  think  I  may  state  that  whatever  has  taken  place  has  not  been  official 
in  any  way,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  conversation.  What  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain probably  meant  to  say  was,  "after  consultation  with  the  Home  Office," 
and  not  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State."  I  would  explain, 
further,  that  that  would  probably  bring  it  down  to  myself,  and  that  I  saw  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  on  the  Bill,  and  explained  to  him  what  lhave  tried  to  explain 
to  the  Committee,  that  I  thought  the  Bill  went  beyond  the  recommendations  of 
our  Committee. 

J 31 5.  So  far  as  this  memorandum  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  differs  from  the 
views  which  you  have  now  expressed,  may  we  take  it  that  the  Home  Office 
would  not  agree  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ? — I  speak  under  great  reserve 
when  you  put  the  question  with  regard  to  the  Houje  Office.  If  you  ask  my  own 
private  opinion  it  is  a  different  thing,  but  I  should  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion  of  the  Home  Office,  without  having  previously  asked  Mr.  Cross's 
opinion  upon  it. 

1316.  Then  we  must  take  it  that  the  Home  Office  has  expressed  no  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  opinions  which  you  have  expressed  are  those  of 
yourself,  as  Chairman  of  the  late  Committee  on  the  Fire  Brigade  ? — Quite  so. 

1317.  W&coVini  Barrington.l  I  think  you  said  that,  as  regards  new  theatres, 
you  wished  to  draw  a  line  between  the  first  license  as  to  structure,  and  the  sub- 
sequent regulations ;  I  presume  that  by  the  subsequent  regulations  you  mean 
the  regulations  by  which  the  theatre  would  be  licensed  under  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain ? —  What  I  had  in  my  mind  at  the  moment  was  this :  that,  in  the 

evidence 
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evidence  before  us,  it  was  shown  that  after  a  theatre  had  received  a  license  on       Sir  Henry 

the  ground  that  it  was  safe,  alterations  were  very  often  made  by  managers  of  Selmn^Ibbetson, 

theatres  by  closing  doors,  altering  the  structure  of  passages,  placing  furniture  in 

passajres  which  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  thus  ohstruciing  the  public  exits  ;    20  March  1878. 

and  we  wished  to  leave  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  all  the  powers  that  he  now 

has  of  dealing  with  the  theatre. 

1318.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  divided  responsibility 
and  jurisdiction  ? — Individually  I  hardly  see  the  divided  responsibility  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee.  I  understand  that  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  local  authority  have,  under  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  power  to  deal  with  all  new  structures,  and  the  district 
surveyor  must  be  consulted  with  regard  to  these  new  structures  and  certain 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  All  that  the  Committee  wish  to  express  in  refer- 
ence to  that  was,  I  think,  that  that  power  should  be  made  more  real ;  that  it 
should,  by  being  brought  under  one  authority,  like  the  architect  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  instead  of  a  number  of  district  surveyors,  with  all  their  ditferent 
opinions,  be  made  a  reality,  and  a  reality  whicii  would  have  something  like 
uniformity  about  it.  But  I  do  not  see  that  if  that  is  done,  and  if  that  power  is 
made  more  perfect,  a  fresh  dual  authority  is  set  up.  No  new  building  can  at 
present  be  licensed  as  a  theatre  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  at  least  it  cannot 
be  opened,  unless  it  s-atisfies  the  district  surveyor  as  to  its  construction. 

1319.  Then  the  power  exists  already  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — 
The  power  exists  in  the  district  surveyor,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  Metro- 
politan Board  at  present  comes  in  is  that,  supposing  a  difference  to  arise  as 
between  the  district  surveyor  and  the  person  who  is  building  the  theatre,  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

1320.  Sir  James  M^Garel  Hogg^  I  think  you  might  cite  as  a  case  in  point 
the  case  of  the  Criterion  Theatre ;  that  was  brought  before  you,  was  it  not? — It 
was  brought  before  us,  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  anything 
beyond  the  fact  that  I  think  it  was  stated  before  us  that  it  was  the  safest  theatre 
existing. 

1321.  That  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  it  is 
only  ill  the  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  comes 
in  ? — Quite  so. 

1322.  And  you  think  there  ought  to  be  unity  of  legislation  throughout  the 
metropolis?—!  think  that  with  regard  to  construction  there  should  be  some 
authority  who  should  decide  uniformly  whether  a  theatre  satisfies  the  require- 
ments as  to  safety. 

1323.  Mr.  Onslow.']  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  these  words^ 
"  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department," 
should  be  eliminated  from  this  official  memorandum  which  is  put  before  us, 
because  I,  in  common  with  others,  after  reading  it,  imagined  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  concurred  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  f 
wish  to  understand  from  you  whether  it  is  decidedly  the  case  that  there  has  been 
no  official  communic?.tion  between  you  ? — I  should  like  to  say  that  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Cross  after  I  had  a  copy  of  that  paper  furnished  to  me 
last  night,  and  that  lie  told  me  that  though  he  had  had  certain  conversations 
with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  on  the  subject,  he  had  had  nothing  official  before 
him,  and  he  did  not  remember  that  any  discussion  of  the  sort  had  led  to  an 
expressson  of  his  opinion. 

1324.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  from  the  evidence  which  we  took 
last  Session  about  theatres  and  music  halls,  that  the  present  state  of  things  qua 
fire  is  very  bad  indeed? — I  think  that  the  evidence  before  the  Committee 
showed  that  there  was  great  insecurity  with  regard  to  theatres,  and  especiallv 
with  regard  to  music  halls  and  other  places,  which,  being  licensed  by  the  magis- 
trates, are  rarely  inspected  unless  at  the  same  time  a  license  for  selling  liquor  is 
applied  for. 

1325.  In  fact,  was  the  state  of  things  shown  to  be  so  bad  that  no  time  ought 
to  he  lost  in  applying  some  remedy  by  an  alteration  of  the  existing  law  ? — 1 
should  not  like  to  see  the  alteration  take  place  unless  it  was  carefully  considered  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  construction  was  con- 
cerned, there  appeared  to  be  no  real  authority  over  the  music  halls  and  saloons ; 
and  that  even  the  authority  that  existed  was  hardly  satisfactory,  because  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates  was  shown  to  us  to  be  rather  against  safety  in  one 
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way,  inasmuch  as  where  a  license  for  spirits  or  for  liquor  was  combined  with  a 
music  hall  liceuse,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  magistrates  to  limit  the  number  of 
exits  in  order  to  get  control  over  the  drinking  in  tiie  house. 

3326.  I  presume  there  would  be  no  clashing  of  authority  in  the  case  of  a 
music  hall  which  was  about  to  be  built  if,  before  they  applied  to  the  magistrates 
for  a  license  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  they  had  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  Board 
of  Works  that  the  particular  place  was  safe  as  regards  ingress  and  egress  in  case 
of  fire  ? — There  might  be  this  conflict  of  interest  which  I  have  just  hinted  at ; 
that  the  magistrates  might  feel  that  what  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
thought  was  necessary  for  safety  was  prejudicial  to  the  proper  watching  and 
regulation  of  the  public-house  or  refreshment  bar. 

1327.  The  magistrates  might  have  the  power  of  refusing  to  grant  a  license, 
even  after  the  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Works  had  been  obtained? — Quite  so  ; 
and  if  the  clause  which  we  recommended  was  in  the  Bill,  enabling  the  person  who 
was  going  to  build  to  get  a  preliminary  sanction,  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  satisfied  as  to  the  construction  ;  I  think  no  hardship  would  arise. 
Otherwise  a  hardship  might  arise;  because  the  man  would  expend  his  money, 
and  they  would  refuse  the  license,  though  probably  on  ditferent  grounds,  after 
the  Metropolitan  Board  had  granted  its  certificate. 


Examined  by  Mr,  Nicholson. 

1328.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  121st  paragraph  of  the 
Report  of  your  Committee,  which  runs  in  these  terms:  "  Fiom  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hollingshead,  the  number  of  music  halls  in  the  metropolis  would  appear  to 
be,  concert  and  music  halls,  37  ;  cassino,  1  ;  public-houses,  20;  local  halls,  10;" 
making  a  total  of  68.  It  was  to  that  class  of  music  halls,  and  that  class 
only,  that  your  Report  had  reference,  was  it  not  ? — I  think  our  Report  limited 
it  to  places  of  that  kind  of  amusement  where  more  than  50  persons  were 
assembled. 

1329.  The  121st  paragraph  would  seem  rather  to  point  to  a  different  conclusion, 
the  number  of  music  halls  in  the  metropolis  being  stated  to  be  68  ? — That  was 
a  statement  made  before  us  by  a  witness  on  his  own  authority ;  I  have  under- 
stood that  since  then  he  has  very  largely  increased  that  number;  but  whatever  it 
was,  his  evidence  was  with  regard  to  those  music  halls  ;  and  we  felt  that  in 
principle  any  place  where  more  than  50  people  were  assembled  required  parti- 
cular precautions  for  security  against  fire,  which  precautions  we  recommended 
should  be  adopted. 

1330.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  1 18th  paragraph  of  the 
Report,  where  you  say  that  "  for  the  smaller  halls  special  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  fire  would  be  unnecessary  and  oppressive;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  halls  where  the  public  are  accustomed  to  congregate  in  great  numbers, 
precautions  are  requisite  almost  as  much  as  in  theatres  "r — Yes,  that  I  think 
bears  out  what  I  wished  to  explain,  that  we  limited  the  action  to  the  places 
where  more  than  50  people  were  assembled,  and  what  we  wished  to  refer  to  as 
smaller  halls  were  places  holding  less  thau  that  number. 

1331.  Music  halls  not  capable  of  containing  more  than  say,  50  persons,  you 
think  should  be  exempted  altogether;  do  you  ha[)pen  to  know  that  in  Middle- 
sex there  are  something  like  340  rooms  (not  halls)  in  public-houses  and  other 
licensed  places  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that  certainly,  but  I  can  quite 
believe  it. 

iSS'-^-  The  Report  of  your  Committee  had  no  reference  to  that  state  of  cir- 
cumstances?— It  is  some  time  since  last  year  when  the  evidence  was  before  me,  but 
I  think  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  was  that  we  wished  to  deal,  as  far  as  pro- 
tection against  fire  was  concerned,  with  all  places  where  a  large  assembly  of 
people  together  made  it  possible  that  danger  might  result  from  an  alarm  of  fire, 
or  from  fire  actually  occurring. 

1333-  You  did  not  consider,  I  presume,  that  there  was  any  special  danger 
attending  the  congregation  together  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  a  public- 
house,  or  elsewhere,  when  the  number  was  limited  ? — Is  a  public-house  part  of 
■what  we  are  considering  ? 

1334.  I  refer  to  it  because  a  great  number  of  small  music  rooms  are  attached 
to  ptiblic-houses  ? — We  felt  that  whenever  a  music  room  was  used  for  more  thaa 

50  people, 
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50  people,  precautions  should  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  pubUc  that  danger  from  Seln-An- ibbeison, 
lire  in  that  music  room  would  not  arise.  Burt.M.p. 

133,5.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  an  inspection  of  these  rooms  made  from  20  MaTch^8-8. 
time  to  time  on  the  part  of  the  Middlesex  justices  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  '  ' 
the  evidence  before  our  Committee  rather  went  the  other  way.  The  evidence, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  went  to  show  that  the  Hcense  was  pracfically  always 
granted  for  music  balls,  and  generally  without  inspection  ;  but  that  inspection 
took  place  in  any  case  where  a  license  fur  the  sale  of  liquors  was  attached  to  the 
music  hall,  as  it  naturally  would  under  the  Licensing  Act. 

J  330.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  125th  paragraph  of  the 
Report :  "  In  considering  what  amendments  in  the  law  are  necessary,  your  Com- 
mittee do  not  j)r()pose  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  any  alteration  in  the  licensing 
authority  of  either  theatres  or  music  halls,  as  this  would  open  u()  questions  of 
considerable  ditricuUy  which  are  beyond  the  range  of  the  present  inquiry ;  nor  is 
such  alteration  iiidis|)ensable  to  insure  the  improvements  they  would  suggest ;  " 
is  that  still  your  opinion  ? — That  is  the  paragraph  which  I  alluded  to  when  I  said 
that,  with  regard  to  construction,  we  wished  particularly  to  separate  it  from  the 
licensing  and  subsequent  management  of  those  places,  which  we  wished  to  leave 
with  the  existing  licensing  authority. 

1337.  Then,  if  the  effect  of  Clause  8  would  virtually  be  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  a  power  to  negative  or  rescind  a  license  granted  by  the 
justices,  that  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  your  Committee? — 
Clause  8  refers  to  the  sanction  of  existing  houses,  as  I  understand. 

1338.  It  does?— I  do  not  see  that  it  would  conflict  with  the  views  of  our 
Committee  if  it  only  refeired  to  the  structure,  and  if  the  attempt  was  being  made 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  under  that  clause  to  bring  that  house  which  had  long 
existed,  into  a.coi;dition  of  safety  which  would  be  a  necessity  in  tiie  case  of  a 
new  house. 

1339.  -^"^  assuming  that  the  justices  make  inquiry,  and  are  satisfied  that  the 
struciural  condition  of  a  given  house  is  sufficient  for  the  pul)lic  safety,  and  grant 
a  license,  and  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  takes  a  different  view,  and 
say  to  the  owner  of  the  place,  "You  shall  do  something  else,  or  you  shall  not 
keep  this  place  open ;"  would  that  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  your 
Committee? — 1  think  it  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  idea  that  we  were  trying 
to  foreshadow,  and  for  this  reason,  that  we  v.  ished  to  take  from  the  licensing 
authority  all  power  as  far  as  construction  is  concerned;  and  that,  therefore,  if 
they  granted  a  license  for  construction  which  varied,  or  differed,  in  any  way 
from  the  license  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  the  theatre,  in  our  opinion  as  a 
Committee,  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  We  wished  to  take  away  from  the  licens- 
ing authority  altogether  the  first  action  with  regard  to  construction,  and  to  place 
it  all  under  one  authority,  that  not  being  the  licensing  authority. 

1340.  Would  it  not  give  rise  to  the  difficulty  of  dual  administration  if,  when 
the  magistrates  charged  with  granting  licenses  had  satisfied  themselves  primarily 
that  certain  conditions  of  safety  were  observed,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  came  in  and  said,  "  Though  you  have  had  your  license  granted  we  re- 
quire something  else  to  be  done,  and  we  siiall  prosecute  you  under  this  8th 
section"? — That  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  recommendation  of  our  Com- 
mittee, because  we  recommended  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should 
be  the  authority  to  grant  the  constructing  license,  and  that  the  magistrates,  as 
the  licensing  authority,  should  never  come  into  court  until  the  construction 
license  had  been  granted,  excepting  on  the  application  of  the  owner  for  a 
provivisional  license,  if  the  construction  was  certified  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board. 

1341.  Pardon  me,  I  think  you  are  referring  to  the  9th  clause:  my  cross- 
examination  has  reference  to  the  8th  clause;  1  think  there  is  nothing  of  that 
sort  in  the  8th  clause? — I  explained  to  the  Chairman  that,  with  regard  to  the 
8th  clause,  I  looked  upon  it  as  being,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Committee,  limited 
entirel}''  to  the  alteration  of  existing  buildings  by  a)  bitration. 

1342.  You  stated  that  you  thought  that  the  expense  of  arbitration  would  be 
excessively  oppressive  upon  the  owners  of  theatres  and  music  halls  ? — That  was 
the  difficulty  which  we  saw  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived, 
and  yet  we  came  to  that  conclusion. 

1343.  ^  suppose  that  it  would  be  more  oppressive  upon  the  owners  of  public- 
Ijouses  and  of  other  places  where  the  rooms  are  small,  and  can  only  accommo- 
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Henry      date  a  certain  number  of  people;  tliere  is  a  large  range  of  music  halls  that 
Sdwin  Ibbetson,    accommodate  from  50  to  100  people,  and  so  on  ;  if  the  cost  of  appeal  would  be 
BarjL^.p.       oppressive  upon  the  owner  of  a  large  theatre,  it  would  be  much  more  so,  of 
20  March  1878.    t^ourse,  upon  the  owner  of  a  small  one  r— We  felt  all  that  difficulty ;  and  vet,  as 
I  s;i.y,  we  considered  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  saffty  we  were  bound  to 
make  that  recommendation. 

1344.  Would  not  the  appeal  in  the  case  of  the  small  houses  be  practically 
prohibitory  ?— Of  course,  without  knowing  what  the  house  is,  I  could  hardly 
give  an  answer ;  but  in  all  probability  the  smaller  house  would  require  very 
much  less  alteration  to  make  it  safe  'in  the  way  of  exits  than  the  large  ones 
would,  and  therefore  the  expense  would  in  all  probability  be  very  trifling. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Prior  Goldney. 

1345-  ^^^^  recommended  the  xMetropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  the  authority, 
because,  I  suppose,  you  considered  that  they  had  a  sufficient  staff  of  surveyors 
and  architects,  and  people  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  structures  ? — 
I  think  our  idea  in  recommending  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  the  authority 
really  arose  from  our  wish  to  make  perfect  that  power  which  at  present  exists, 
to  a  certain  extent. 

1346.  They  have  already  powers  in  their  district  with  regard  to  dangerous 
and  ruinous  structures,  have  they  not?— They  have  certain  powers  of  that  kind, 
and  they  have,  as  we  understood,  under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  an 
ultimate  appeal  in  case  of  dispute  as  between  the  builder  and  the  district 
surveyor. 

Examined  by  Mr.  O'Hara. 

1 347-  ^  said  just  now  that  your  Committee  hesitated  for  some  time  before 
making  the  recommendations  that  the  Board  have  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to 
in  Clause  8  ? — Yes. 

1348.  When  you  use  the  word  "hesitated,"  3'ou  only  mcrmt  to  imply,  no 
doubt,  the  thought  which  a  subject  of  that  sort  demanded  ;  you  did  not  mean 
that  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  or  any  division  ?— No  ;  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  Committee  were  unanimous  on  all  points. 

1349.  Looking  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  I  find  that  the  Report 
was  under  discussion  during  two  days? — Yes. 

1350.  And  I  find,  on  looking  at  the  account  of  what  took  place,  that  a  Draft 
Keport  was  considered  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  that  paragraphs  from  122 
to  133  were  agreed  to  ntm.  con.} — That  was  so.  I  think  1  tried  to  explain  that 
our  hesitation  arose  from  com[jaring  the  necessary  safety  of  the  public  with  the 
inconvenience  that  must  arise  in  the  case  of  the  alteration  of  old  structures  ;  and 
that,  although  we  admitted  the  full  force  of  that  inconvenience,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  very  careful  administration  of  any  Act  which  might  be  brought  in,  we 
felt  that  the  safety  of  the  oubhc  demanded  tliat,  so  far  as  the  Committee's  Report 
upon  the  evidence  was  concerned,  we  should  make  the  recom.raendations  which 
have  been  referred  to. 

1351.  And  in  order  to  guard  the  proprietors  of  existing  theatres  and  music 
halls  from  any  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  or  any  unreasonable  expense,  you 
insisted  that  there  should  be  a  power  of  arbitration  ? — We  did. 

1352.  And  that  the  matter  should,  if  the  Board  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
theatre  differed  either  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  alteration  or  as  to  the 
expenditure,  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator? — Ves,  and  we  felt  the  difficulty  as  to 
"  moderate  expenditure." 

1353-  My  friend,  Mr.  Nicholson,  just  asked  you  about  the  magistrates  and 
about  their  interference  in  these  matters ;  were  you  i)resent  when  Mr.  Pownall, 
the  ex-chairman  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  was  examined  before  your  C  sm- 
Uiittee  r — I  think  I  was  present  through  the  whole  of  that  Committee  without 
missing  a  single  question. 

1354.  You  will  find  the  evidence  on  page  134  of  the  Blue  Book.  He  was 
asked  at  Question  1891,  b}- Sir  William  iraser:  "Can  you  mention  any  case 
where  the  magistrates  have  suppressed  a  theatre,  or  a  music  hall,  or  place  of 
amusement,  in  consequence  of  there  being  inadequate  protection  to  the  public 
in  case  of  fire  or  \nnnc  ?"  To  that  question  he  replied  :  "  Certainly  not."  Then 
he  was  asked  :  "  You  do  not  know  one  case  r"    To  which  the  answer  was  :  "  I 

believe 
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believe  no  such  case  has  occurred,  at  least  for  a  number  of  years."    Were       Sir  Henry 
you  present  and  did  you  hear  those  questions  and  answers  ?— I  heard  them.  Selwin-Ibhetson, 

1355.  I  understand  that,  with  reference  to  Clause  2,  as  it  now  stands  before       Bart.,  m.p. 
the  Committee,  you  are  apprehensive  lest  a  change  should  be  required  in  the    20  March  1878,, 
construction  of  a  theatre  after  it  was  once  licensed  ? — That  was  what  I  wished 

should  be  guarded  a^-ainst. 

1356.  What  I  understand  you  to  mean  is  this  :  that  you  wish  construction 
and  licensing  to  be  kept  quite  apart?  — Quite  so. 

1357.  And  you  desire  that  a  man  should  be  told,  "You  shall  have  a  license, 
provided  your  structure  is  reported  as  fit  for  a  theatre  "  ? — I  think  there  are  two 
things  which  the  licensing  authority,  either  the  magistrates  or  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, have  to  consider;  first,  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  a  theatre  ;  and, 
if  they  think  there  is  a  necessity,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  the  theatre  being 
placed,  where  it  is  proposed  to  be  placed,  they  would  then  say :  "If  you  procure 
a  certificate  as  to  construction  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  we  will 
grant  your  license,  and  our  regulations  will  then  come  into  force  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  your  house." 

1358.  If  you  look  at  Clause  9,  line  22,  page  7,  of  the  Bill,  you  will  see  the 
words:  "  such  room  or  other  place  is  in  accordance."  Supposing  that  the  word 
"  is  "  were  left  out  and  these  words  were  inserted  :  "  Was  on  its  completion  ;" 
would  that  remove  the  difficulty  in  the  matter  ? — It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
state  what  an  alteration  of  a  clause  may  effect,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
do  it ;  but  leaving  the  alteration  to  jieople  more  able  to  deal  with  it  tlian 
myself,  I  would  point  out  that  you  have,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  clause,  a  pro- 
vision that  the  license  may  be  granted  for  the  first  time  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  and  that  the  Board  may,  by  such  regulations,  prescribe  the  requirements 
as  to  position  and  structure  of  such  houses  " ;  that  applies,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  the  first,  and  there  will  be  certain  regulations  which  the  building  party  will 
have  to  comply  with.  But  then,  what  I  am  afraid  of  is,  that  inasmuch  as  you 
provide,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  clause,  that  the  Board  may  alter  and 
amend  the  regulations  after  they  have  licensed  the  place,  they  may  insist  upon 
a  fresh  construction. 

1359.  Then  if  words  are  inserted  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  were, 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  state  of  things,  your  objection  to  the  clause  would  be 
removed? — It  would;  it  would  then,  I  think,  carry  out  the  intention,  at  least, 
that  the  Committee  had  in  making  their  Report. 

1 360.  What  you  are  afraid  of  is  that  a  man  having  once  complied  with  these 
regulations  might,  if  they  were  altered,  be  harrassed  and  asked  to  alter  his 
building  again?— I  am  afraid  of  that,  and  I  am  also  afraid  of  the  dual  authority 
coming  in  ;  because,  whilst  we  wished  to  keep  the  licensing  authority  after  con- 
struction distinct  from  the  constructing  authority,  if  these  alterations  take  place 
in  a  theatre  once  sanctioned,  it  would  interfere  with  the  regulations  which  the 
liicensing  authority  would,  I  suppose,  make. 

1361.  You  want  the  certificate  of  the  Board  to  be  final  and  indefeasible? — 
Yes,  on  the  first  structural  completion. 

1362.  You  made  use  of  an  expression  just  now  which  I  am  quite  certain  that 
you  did  not  intend  to  use,  and  which  some  people  have  misunderstood,  and 
which  is  likely  to  cause  annoyance  and  pain  ? — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  calling  my  attention  to  it,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  I  said  anything  that  was 
open  to  such  a  construction. 

1363.  You  were  asked  about  district  surveyors,  and  you  told  us  that  tViere 
were  63  of  them,  and  you  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  different 
authorities,  and  so  on,  they  were  incompetent  to  determine  or  supervise  the  con- 
struction of  theatres  and  music-halls;  J  am  sure  that  what  you  meant  was  that 
there  would  be  a  division  of  opinion  amongst  them,  no  doubt  very  well  founded 
in  many  cases,  so  that  there  would  not  be  that  uniformity  of  decision  which  you 
desire  to  secure  ?— -The  evidence  that  came  before  us  really  amounted  to  this, 
I  think  :  that  there  being  a  number  of  authorities,  each  of  them  of  course  com- 
petent authorities,  in  one  theatre  stone  and  iron  would  be  allowed  as  a  safe  form 
of  construction  as  against  fire,  whilst  in  another  theatre  they  would  be  forbidden  ; 
and  what  the  Committee  wished  was  to  avoid  if  possible  in  the  future  any 
difference  as  to  construction  ;  so  that,  after  being  well  considered,  a  certain  set 
of  regulations  as  to  construction  should  be  enforced  in  all  new  theatres. 

1364.  That  in  fact  the  control  of  the  Board  should  come  into  play  not  only  when 
0.66.  N  once 
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once  a  difference  had  arisen  between  the  district  surveyor  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  theatre,  but  that  the  Board  should  assert  itself  in  the  inception  of  the  trans- 
action ? — What  we  wished  was  that  uniformity  should  be  brought  about  by  one 
man  directing  it  instead  of  a  number  of  men. 

1365.  You  did  not,  I  am  sure,  for  one  moment  mean  to  convey  that  those 
gentlemen  were  not  fully  competent  to  discharge  their  duties  ? — I  did  not  in  the 
least  mean  to  convey  tijat ;  all  that  I  wished  to  convey  was  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  diversity  of  human  opinion^  and  that  that  diversity  of  opinion  is  very 
maiked  in  this  case. 


The  Honourable  Spencer  Ponsonby-Faiie,  c.b.,  re-called  ;  and  further 

Examined. 

Hon.  Spencer         ^  366.  Chairman?^  If  you  turn  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Ponsonhy-Fane,    the  Lord  Chamberlain,  you  will  find  it  stated  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has 
come  to  a  conclusion  against  the  Bill,  "  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department"  ;  did  you  hear  the  questions  that  I  put  to 
Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  upon  that  paragraph  ? — Yes. 

1367.  Is  there  any  correction  which  you  desire  to  make  with  regard  to  it,  or 
any  explanation  which  you  wish  to  offer,  particularly  of  the  words  "  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department "  ? — I  should  say  that  that  did  not  mean  the 
Secretary  of  State  personally,  but  that  the  communications  having  taken  place 
with  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Slate,  that  was  ta'Ken 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  as  the  opinion  of  the  chief  of  his  department,  or  rather 
with  the  consent  of  the  chief  of  his  department. 

1368.  I  presume  that  this  paragraph  therefore  does  not  imply  the  accordance 
of  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  with  all  the  views  expressed  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain ? — Perhaps  not,  but  generally. 

1369-  I  put  that  question  to  you  because  there  is  a  certain  difference  of  view, 
I  think,  apparent  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  r — I  should 
say  that  meant  that  the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
that  he  should  oppose  the  Bill. 

1370.  In  fact,  does  it  not  amount  to  this;  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  com- 
municated with  the  Home  Office  and  informed  the  Home  Office  of  his  intention 
to  oppose  the  Bill  t — Yes. 

1371.  In  your  communications  with  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson,  did  you  con- 
sider that  you  were  dealing  with  him  as  representing  the  Home  Office  or  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  last  year?  —  As  representing  the  Home 
Office. 
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ITiursday,  2Ut  March  1878. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Viscount  Barrington. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Goldney. 
Sir  James  Lawrence. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg- 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 


The  Right  Honourable  JAMES  STANSFELD,  in  the  Chair. 


On  Clauses  8  and  9,  '^^  ^^''^^^  ^878. 


Mr.  Edward  William  Beat,  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Clerk. 

1372.  You  are  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex? —  Mr.  BeaL 
I  am. 

1373.  At  the  present  time,  what  is  the  course  with  regard  to  new  structures 
for  which  an  application  is  to  be  made  for  a  music  or  a  dancing  license? — The 
applicant  has,  previously  to  the  licensing  day,  to  serve  two  months'  notice  upon 
the  clerk  of  the  peace,  the  clerk  of  tlie  petty  sessional  division,  upon  each  of  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish  in  which  the  house  is  situate,  upon 
the  clerk  to  the  vestry,  and  the  clerk  to  the  guardians ;  and  he  has  to  affix  a 
copy  of  the  notice  upon  the  building  and  upon  the  police  court  of  the  district. 
A  list  of  those  applications  is  sent  to  the  justices  of  the  division,  who  make  a 
written  report  upon  them.  A  list  is  also  sent  to  the  police  inspectors  of  the 
districts,  who  formerly  used  to  make  written  reports,  but  are  now  forbidden  to 
do  it,  but  they  attend  in  court  and  answer  upon  oath  any  questions  addressed  to 
them  by  the  court ;  and  the  court  are  careful  to  inquire,  in  the  case  of  appli- 
cations for  new  licenses,  as  to  the  structural  condition  of  the  building,  and  plans 
are  in  most  cases  produced. 

1374.  That  has  been  for  some  time  the  case,  I  believe  ? — That  has  been  the 
case  for  some  time  with  regard  to  new  buildings. 

1375.  Recently,  I  believe  the  magistrates  have  prepared  regulations  (I  will 
not  ask  you  what  they  are,  because  1  am  perhaps  not  justified  in  laying  them 
before  this  Committee)  with  regard  to  all  structures,  new  or  old  ? — That  is  so. 
Last  October  the  Lord  Chamberlain  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
justices,  and  communications  passed  between  the  justices  and  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's office,  and  a  code  of  Regulations  has  been  framed  by  the  justices,  and  will 
be  submitted  to  Quarter  Sessions  for  approval  next  April. 

1376.  Those  regulations  will  apply  to  existing  buildings  which  have  been 
licensed  and  which  again  apply  for  a  license,  as  well  as  to  new  buildings  ? — 
They  will  apply  to  all  buildings  having  a  room  with  an  area  of  1,200  square 
feet. 

1377.  Therefore,  it  will  be  a  condition  of  the  granting  of  the  license 
that  the  Regulations  which  are  laid  down  are  complied  with  ? — That  is  pro- 
posed. 

1378.  I  believe  these  Regulations  were  framed  before  anything  was  known 
of  this  Bill  ? — Yes,  they  were  framed  in  October. 

1379.  In  consequence  of  inquiries  which  had  been  taking  place? — In  conse- 
quence of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  last  Session. 

1380.  There  is  a  licensing  committee,  is  there  not,  under  the  Intoxicating 
Liquors  Act  ? — There  is  a  county  licensing  committee  created  by  that  Act.  It 
is  a  Statutory  Committee,  and  it  has  the  power  of  confirming  or  rejecting 

0.66.  N  2  any 
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_  1 3«i.  Have  tlie  justices  at  the  present  time  a  sufficient  stafF  to  carry  out  any 
mquiry  and  to  enforce  any  regulations  with  regard  to  structural  alterations  ?— 
Yes,  they  iiave.  The  county  surveyor  would  be  the  person  to  inspect  P-enerally  • 
the  clerks  ol  petty  sessions  could  act  upon  directions  from  their  own  divisional 
justices,  and  the  justices  resident  in  the  several  divisions  in  fact  do  now,  and 
would  then  with  more  care,  themselves  inspect  the  different  buildings. 

1382.  I  believe  besides  the  small  number  of  music  halls  referred' to  in  the 
Report,  there  are  about  300  places  licensed  annually  for  music  and  dancin"-'?  — 
About  340  is  the  number  of  licenses  g:ranted.  ^ 

1383.  Many  of  those  are  very  small  places,  I  beheve?— The  great  majority  of 
them  are  very  small  I  understand. 

1384.  They  are  rooms  over  the  tap-rooms  of  the  puhlic-house  ?— Yes,  mere 
ordinary  rooms. 

1385.  Arrived  at,  as  Inspector  Steed  told  us,  by  the  ordinary  staircase  of  the 
house  .- — Quite  so, 

1386.  Is  there  any  special  risk  or  danger  connected  with  those  houses? — " 
I  should  have  thought  none  whatever ;  there  are  no  scenic  accessories  ;  there 
is  no  stage  and  no  footlights. 

1387.  But  most  of  them,  I  presume,  are  capable  of  holding  50  people  ? — 
Well,  50  people  of  the  class  who  frequent  those  houses  can  be  got  into  an 
incredibly  small  space. 

1388.  The  public-houses  to  which  those  small  music  rooms  are  attached  arc 
often  not  very  highly  rented,  I  believe  ? — They  are  very  small  in  the  east  end  of 
London. 

1389.  Supposing  that  the  proprietors  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  they  should  alter  their  houses, 

are  they  the  class  of  people  who  could  stand  an  inquiry  before  an  arbitrator?  

Certainly  not ;  they  are  not  of  sufficient  intelligence,  and  ihey  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  do  it.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  go  through  the  forms  which 
are  necessary  for  them  to  get  a  renewal  of  their  licenses. 

1 390.  What  would  be  the  effect  as  regards  their  continuing  to  hold  licenses  r 
■ — I  think  that  such  licenses  would  be  in  most  cases  dropped. 

1391.  That  may  be  thought  a  good  thing  by  those  who  can  afford  to  spend 
money  in  going  to  larger  places  ;  but  there  are  poor  quarters  of  London,  which 
you  may  perhaps  know  better  than  we  do,  where  these  places  are  of  great  public 
advantage? — Yes;  I  understand  that  many  of  these  entertainments  take  the 
form  of  the  singing  of  glees  by  the  guests  ;  not  performers  hired  to  entertain  the 
guests,  but  the  guests  themselves. 

1392.  But  if  they  are  singing  for  the  pleasure  of  others,  they  must  have  a 
music  license  ? — Yes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  license. 

1393.  And  in  many  cases,  as  was  admitted  by  Inspector  Steed  the  other  day, 
the  success  of  a  public-house  is  dependent  upon  the  possession  of  these  music 
rooms  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

1394.  Would  the  practical  effect  of  this  be,  as  I  ventured  to  say  to  the  Com- 
mittee, tiiat  if  this  power  were  granted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  it 
would  virtually  deprive  the  justices  of  their  power  of  licensing? — To  that  extent 
it  would,  certainly.  It  would  be  necessary  for  them,  before  granting  anv 
license,  to  inquire  whether  the  Metropolitan  Board  were  satisfied,  and  had 
granted  a  certificate  of  the  structural  adaptability  of  the  building; 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  PhilbricJc. 

1395.  Supposing  that  the  building  were  really  to  be  objected  to,  what  do  you 
say  then  ;  ought  the  magistrates  to  have  the  power  to  license  it? — They  ought 
not ;  nor  would  they  do  so. 

1396.  For  126  years,  barring  three  months,  the  magistrates  have  had  power, 
according  to  you,  to  issue  regulations  ;  but  I  understand  that  none  have  been 
prepared  until  this  time  ? — They  have  not.  The  occasion  has  never  arisen  ;  no 
fire  has  happened. 

1397.  'i  hat  is  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen,  with  a  ven- 
geance, if  you  wait  for  that ;  you  are  familiar  with  the  Act,  I  suppose,  the  third 

section 
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section  of  which  says:  "And  in  case  of  any  breach  of  the  conditions,  such  Mr.  Bed. 
license  shall  be  forfeited  ;"  yon  have  power  to  impose  conditions  ? — Yes,  MarciTiS- 

1398.  In  any  one  instance,  in  your  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  justices    "  ^^'^ 
of  Middlesex,  has  any  condition  as  to  structural  requirements  or  adaptability 

ever  been  inserted  in  a  license  ? — No ;  we  have  avoided  inserting  that  in  the 
license,  but  personal  undertakings  are  not  unfrequently  given  in  court. 

1399.  No  suc'.i  house,  though  licensed,  is  to  be  opened  before  five  o'clock  in 
the  afterncjon,  and  you  must  insert  outside  in  large  letters  :  "  Licensed  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  Pariiament  of  the  25th  of  King-  Geo.  II." ;  and  then  you  may 
annex  conditions,  and  in  case  of  a  breach  of  any  of  the  conditions,  the  license 
may  be  forfeited  ;  no  condition  as  to  structural  requirements  is  to  be  inserted,  I 
believe  ? — None  has  been  inserted. 

1400.  Are  you  aware  that  the  justices  in  the  year  1850  or  1851  took  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  who  was  then  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  that  those  were  the  only  conditions  that  could  be  inserted  ? — In  conse- 
quence of  that  opinion,  and  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  law,  no  conditions  are 
inserted. 

1401.  Then  do  you  represent  to  the  Committee  now  that  justices  have 
power  to  n  ake  conditions,  although  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown  27  years  ago 
advised  that  there  was  no  power  to  insert  them,  and  as  a  matter  of  practice  they 
have  been  intentionally  omitted  ? — It  is  not  intended  that  conditions  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  license  ;  it  is  intended  that  every  applicant  shall  be  told  ;  "  Un- 
less you  do  this  we  will  not  give  you  a  license." 

1402.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this :  Mr.  John  Fysh  Pownall  (I  say  it, 
of  course,  with  great  respect  to  you)  has  very  much  longer  experience  of  the 
Middlesex  Bench  of  Magistrates  than  you  have?— No  doubt  he  has. 

1403.  He  has  had  30  years'  experience,  1  think.  At  page  128  of  the 
Minutes  of  last  year's  Committee,  at  Question  1822,  he  is  asked  :  "  From  your 
experience  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  requirements  are  made  by  the 
magistrates  before  they  issue  such  licenses  ?  {A.)  We  have  no  opportunity, 
except  a  personal  inspection  and  inquiry  at  the  time  as  to  the  size  and  suitability 
of  the  rooms.  We  have  no  other  inspection  than  that,  or  any  report  upon  the 
architectural  construction.  (Q.)  But  in  issuing  a  license  you  do  not  think  it 
necessary,  do  you,  to  satisfy  yourselves  with  reference  to  the  places  and  their 
construction,  in  which  these  entertainments  are  to  be  given  ?  (A.)  We  m.erely 
take  care  that  notices  of  the  intention  to  apply  shall  be  very  freely  distributed, 
and  expect  that  if  there  is  any  objection,  either  on  the  part  of  the  parish  autho- 
rities or  on  the  part  of  the  police,  it  will  be  reported  to  the  magistrates.  Our 
Standing  Orders  require  that  a  notice  be  fixed  upon  the  outer  door  or  other 
conspicuous  part  of  the  premises  sought  to  be  licensed,  and  on  the  outer  part  of 
the  police  station  or  other  lock-up  of  the  parish ;  that  notice  shall  be  served 
upon  the  churchv.ardens  and  overseers,  and  the  clerk  to  the  vestry,  or  to  the 
guardians,  and  that  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  cleik  of  the  peace  and  to  the 
clerk  of  the  petty  sessional  division.  (Q.)  All  those  notices  and  regulations 
under  your  Standing  Orders  seem  to  point  more  to  giving  the  public  notice  in 
case  they  object  to  it  on  grounds  of  its  being  unnecessary,  or  a  place  which  they 
do  not  want  established  in  their  midfct?  (A.)  No  doubt  that  is  so.  (Q.)  Are 
the  public  so  likely,  do  you  imagine,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  place,  and  the  security  to  the  public  from  fire,  as  they  would  be 
merely  to  entertain  the  question  of  whether  such  a  place  is  necessary  or  not  for 
their  amusement?  (A.)  I  think  not.  We  have  no  architectural  survey  of  it. 
(Q.)  And  in  fact,  in  your  view,  tlie  evidence  which  comes  before  the  magis- 
trates on  these  occasions  is  deficient  to  the  extent  that  you  have  nothing  to  guide 
you  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  places  applying  for  a  hcense  ?  {A.)  We 
have  nothing  but  our  personal  inspection,  and  the  inspection  of  those  magis- 
trates who  have  been  upon  the  premises."  Now  then  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  what  Mr.  Pownall  said  in  1866,  which  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Selway  on  the 
15th  of  March  before  this  Committee  in  answer  to  Question  538.  Mr.  Pownall 
was  asked,  "  Do  you  at  all  investigate  the  character  of  the  approaches :  the 
staircase  leading  into  an  upper  room,  for  example,  or  the  doorway  ?"  And  his 
answer  was  :  "  We  do  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  no  vigilant  superintendence 
with  regard  to  the  approaches  or  the  accommodation ;  we  have  no  ofiicer  that 
we  can  employ  for  the  purpose,  and  the  county  would  not  Uke  us  to  go  to  the 
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Mr.  Beal.       expense  of  a  survey  of  all  those  places,"    Do  you  remember  that  he  further 

  stated  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  that  day  refused  his  license  for  the 

March  1878,  Alhambra  in  1857  or  1858,  because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  galleries,  and 
there  was  only  one  entrance  for  the  audience? — Pardon  me  ;  but  do  you  desire 
me  to  give  any  answer  with  regard  to  the  portions  of  Mr,  Pownall's  evidence 
which  you  have  read  ?  I  conceive  that  to  be  quite  consistent  with  what  I  have 
already  said,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Pownall  was  dealing  with  the  past ;  the  subject  is 
a  new  one,  and  I  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  justices  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  future. 

1404.  You  tempt  me  to  ask  you  this  question  :  have  you  any  other  sta{F  now 
than  you  had  then  ? — We  have  no  other  staff ;  we  have  the  same  staff. 

1405.  Do  you  remember  that  he  further  stated  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
that  day  refused  his  license  for  the  Alhambra  in  1857  .or  1858,  because  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  galleries,  and  there  was  only  one  entrance  for  the  audience? 
—  "  (^.)  That  was  the  case.  (Q.)  He  then  stated  that  the  justices  were  applied 
to  for  their  license,  and  they  granted  it  without  any  examination  of  the  build- 
ing," without  even  looking  at  it ;  is  that  the  case — That  may  be  the  case, 
but  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  license  would  be  required  for  theatrical  purposes. 

1406.  But  we  are  dealing  with  music  halls,  and  the  Alhambra  was  a  music 
hall  then.  Was  it  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  Alhambra,  at  any  rate,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  unfit  for  theatrical  representations, 
the  justices,  without  looking  at  the  building,  licensed  it  for  a  music  hall?— The 
justices  have  no  desire  whatever  to  say  that  their  dealings  with  the  music  halls 
in  the  past  have  been  what  they  should  be ;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  the 
future  they  are  prepared  to  deal  with  them  otherwise. 


Re-examined  by  Mr,  Clerh. 

1407.  That  is  equally  true  with  regard  to  theatres;  attention  has  only  recently 
been  drawn  to  these  matters  r— I  understand  that  the  two  Reports  of  the 
Committees  are  the  first  documents  which  called  attention  to  the  subject, 

1408.  There  are  only  certain  conditions  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  are  inserted  in  the  license  ? — That  is  as  to  shutting  the  pre- 
mises upon  certain  excepted  days. 

1409.  And  the  non-compliance  with  those  conditions  at  any  time  during  the 
holding  of  the  hcense  would  forfeit  the  license  ?  — That  is  so  under  the 
Act. 

1410.  Have  not  the  magistrates  themselves  entire  discretion  as  to  whether 
they  will  grant  a  license  without  imposing  any  conditions  at  all? — I'hey  have 
absolute  discretion  to  grant  or  refuse  the  license. 

1411.  They  are  "  authorised  and  empowered  to  grant  such  licenses  as  in  their 
discretion  they  shall  think  proper ;"  those  are  the  words  of  the  second  section  of 
that  Act?— They  are, 

1412.  As  you  say,  there  has  been  a  little  inquiry  up  to  the  present  time  with 
regard  to  the  structural  condition  of  the  premises  licensed? — Yes;  in  regard  to 
old  premises  there  has, 

1413.  But,  as  you  say,  the  justices  of  Middlesex  have  both  the  power  and  the 
intention  of  having  a  strict  examination  of  the  structural  condition  of  all  the 
buildings  to  be  licensed  ?— Yes  ;  they  showed  that  intention  as  long  ago  as 
October  last, 

1414.  With  regard  to  their  staflf;  have  they  an  efficient  surveyor  ?—Certamly 
he  is  an  efficient  surveyor. 

14,5.  One  quite  capable  of  examining  those  300  different  sets  of  premises  in 
every  year  before  they  are  licensed,  to  see  whether  the  requirements  are  carried 
out? — Perfectly  capable. 

1416.  That  is  what  he  would  have  to  do?— It  is  proposed  that  he  should 

do  so. 

After  some  discussion, 

Mr,  Philbrick  stated  that  he  would  call  a  witness  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
room  to  be  specified  in  the  clause. 
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Mr.  John  Whichcord,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Philhrick. 


1417.  What  would  be  the  size  of  a  room  500  feet  square? — Twenty-five 
feet  by  20  feet. 

1418.  Would  that  be  about  the  size? — It  would  be  a  minimum  size  to  accom- 
modate 50  people.    The  room  would  be  somewhat  crowded. 

1419.  Chairman.'\  And  that  is  a  room  of  such  dimensions  as  you  think  the 
supervision  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  might  advisedly  apply  to? — It  is. 

1420.  You  would  not  go  below  that? — No,  because  I  think  that  a  room  of 
less  size  than  that  would  scarcely  be  used  for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  almost 
too  small  to  accommodate  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  make  it  answer  the 
purpose. 


Mr,  Whichcord. 


21  March  1878. 
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[N.B.—Tn  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses,  and  those  in  the  Analysis 
of  Evidence  of  each  Witness,  refer  to  the  Questions  in  the  Evidence  ;  and  the  Numerals  following 
Bep.  to  the  Pages  in  the  Report.] 


A. 

ALBERT  HALL.  Ample  and  excellent  facilities  of  egress  from  the  Albert  Hall, 
Mitchell  1143-1145. 

Amendment  Bill.  Approval  generally  of  the  proposed  Bill  as  necessary  for  remedying  the 
defects  of  the  present  law,  Pilditch  i^-Qo ;  Whitmore  157-161;  Reynolds  184-186; 
Barry  877,  et  seq. 

Amendment  by  the  Committee  of  several  Clauses  of  the  Bill;  sunday  new  Clauses 
added.  Rep.  v-ix. 

Appeal,  Appeal  at  present  from  the  decision  of  the  district  surveyor  to  the  magistrate,  but 
not  to  the  MetropoUtan  Board  in  the  case  of  private  houses ;  there  being,  hovi^ever,  an 
appeal  to  the  Board  with  regard  to  public  buildings,  Mathews  351-358.  445-456. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  the  proposed  power  of  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  from  the  decisions  of  the  dislrict  surveyors  in  applying  the  bye-laws  ^  that  is, 
under  Clause  13  of  the  Bill,  Selway  535,  536.  733-738.  840. 

See  also  Home  Office. 

B. 

Barry,  Edward  Middleton,  R.  A.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence^) — Extensive  experience  of 
witness  as  an  architect;  he  is  conversant  with  the  Buildinjr  Acts,  and  has  considered  the 

present  Bill,  869-876  Conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  very 

desirable  in  the  public  interest,  877,  et  seq. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  provisions  for  securinir  that  all  future  streets  for  carriage 
traffic  shall  be  not  less  than  forty  feet  wide,  anti  all  new  streets  for  foot-passenger  traffic 

twenty  feet  wide,  880-886.  927-937  Approval  of  the  proviso  to  Clause  4,  giving  a 

certain  discretion  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  its  application  of  the  provisions  as  to  the 
width  of  streets,  887-889. 

Room  for  much  improvement  at  a  moderate  cost,  in  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress 

from  theatres ;  expediency  of  the  cost  falling  on  the  proprietors,  890-894  Grounds 

for  concluding  thai  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  a  fit  body  to  be  entrusted  with  the 

stiuctural  alterations  of  existing  theatres,  895-897  Approval  also  of  the  proposed 

power  in  the  Board  as  regards  structural  supervision  of  new  theatres,  898-900. 

Considerable  importance  attached  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  securing  that  houses 

are  built  on  proper  foundations,  and  not  upon  dust  shoots,  &c.,  901-905  Valuable 

protection  by  requiring  that  the  area  of  the  site  shall  be  covered  with  concrete,  906-910. 

951-953  Fitness  of  the  district  surveyors  to  discharge  the  duties  under  the  Bill,  911 

 Approval  of  a  discretion  in  the  Metropolitan  Board,  by  means  of  a  power  to  make 

bye-laws,  instead  of  legulations  being  scheduled  in  the  Bill,  912-914. 

Examination  relative  to  the  proposition  in  the  Bill  as  to  the  deposit  of  plans  and 
sections;  opinion  that  it  would  suffice  if  the  district  surveyor  had  power  to  examine  the 

plans,  and  to  ask  for  copies  if  he  wanted  them,  915-926.  944-950.  972-990  Power 

at  present  of  requiring  walls  to  be  of  a  certain  thickness,  further  power  being  required  as 
regards  the  materials  used  ;  contemplated  supervision  by  the  district  surveyor  as  to  the 
materials,  938-949.  963-966.  991-993. 

Further  eridence  in  approval  of  the  issue  of  regulations  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  as 
to  materials,  foundations,  &c. ;  responsibility  thereby  of  the  Board  as  well  as  of  the 

O  architects 
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Barry,  Edward  Middleton,  R.A.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

architects  and  builders,    953-970  Improbability  of  any  difficulty  or  conflict  of 

authority  between  the  officers  of  tl)e  Board  and  those  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  the 
supervision  of  theatres  and  music  halls,  996-1002. 

Battersea.    Extensive  area  comprised  in  the  parish,  there  being  about  fifty  miles  of  roads, 

Pilditcli.  3,  4  Larjje  number  of  houses  erected  in  recent  years,  it  beingr  a  common 

practice  to  fill  up  excavations  in  the  soil  with  rubbish  and  filth  of  every  description,  and  to 
build  thereupon,  ih.  5-19.  36-42  Instance  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Murphy's  estate  in  the 

•  Eland  Road,  of  the  very  objectionable  material  with  which  excavations  in  the  soil  have 

been  filled  up,  previou>ly  to  the  erection  of  houses,  ib.   13-19,41-42  Injurious 

effect  upon  the  health  of  the  innr.ates,  ib.  19-21. 

Beal,  Edward  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for 

Middlesex,  1 372  Explains  the  forms  now  required  in  connection  witii  the  grant  of  music 

or  dancing  licenses  to  new  structures  by  the  justices,  1373,  1374  The  magistrates  have 

recf-ntly  prepared  regulations,  for  approval  by  the  quarter  sessions  in  April  next,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  new  and  old  structures,  before  licenses  are  granted  ;  these  are  consequent  upon 
the  Report  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  last  Session,  1375-1379. 

Functions  of  the  County  Licensing  Committee  created  by  the  Inloxicating  Liquors 

Act,  1380  Competency  of  the  couniy  surveyor  to  carry  out  inquiries  in  relerence  to 

structural  matters,  so  1  hat  defects  may  in  tutuie  be  remedied,  1381.  1404.  1414-1416  

Considerable  number  of  very  small  places  licensed  annually  by  the  Mi.ld.esex  magistrates 
for  music  or  dancing;  conclusion  adverse  to  any  structural  supervision  of  these  by  the 
Melropolitan  Board,  as  a  condition  of  their  being  licensed,  1382-139^. 

Explanation  as  to  the  magistrates  not  having  hitherto  inserted  any  structural  conditions 
in  the  license  to  music  halls,  &c.,  though  ii  is  pioposed  in  future  to  require  that  structural 

defects  are  remedied  before  a  license  is  granted,  1395-1413  Admission  that  in  the 

past  licenses  have  been  granted  to  music  halls  without  any  special  inspection  of  the  pre- 
mises by  the  magistrates,  1403-1406. 

Bill  of  1874,    Difficulty  as  to  the  Bill  of  1877,  on  account  of  the  numerous  schedules  and 
details,  Selway  782-784.  796-798. 

Bricks  and  Mortar  {Building  Materials  Generally): 

Exceedingly  inferior  bricks  and  mortar  used  by  builders  in  Battersea  parish,  Pilditch 

'11.  31,  32  Want  of  power  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  prescribe  the  materials  to  be 

used,  ib.  23,  24  Wretched  stuff,  in  the  shape  of  bricks  and  mortar,  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  houses  in  the  Hackney  district;  samples  produced.  Tripe  68. 

76-82  Instance  of  the  use  of  material  taken  from  slop  shoots  for  making  plaster  for 

the  walls  of  houses,  Whitmore  153,  I54. 

Exceedingly  bad  bricks  and  other  materials  frequently  used  in  the  construction  of 
low-class  liouses  by  speculative  builders  ;  stringent  regulations  required  as  a  remedy 

for  this  abuse,  Reynolds  215-229.  240-248  Approval  of  the   use  of  bats  and 

place  bricks  to  a  certain  extent,  ib.  240-244 ;  Matheios  405-409  Inadequate  power 

in  the  district  surveyor  in  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  new  houses,  exceedingly  inferior 
bricks  and  mortar  frequently  used,  Mathews  339-348. 

Statement  in  support  of  restrictions  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  in  bye-laws  with  refer- 
ence to  the  materials  of  which  mortar  is  composed;  very  interior  stuff  being  now  used  to 
the  piejudice  of  health  ;  preference  for  this  being  done  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  through 

means  of  bye-laws,  Mathews  416-432.  457-463  Very  exceptional  instances  of  the  nse 

of  bad  materials  where  the  sites  are  very  valuable,  ib.  433-437. 

Urgent  want  of  increased  powers  in  the  Metropolitan  Board,  as  by  means  of  bye-laws, 
for  securing  that  better  bricks  and  mortar  are  used,  Selway  521-525  Several  in- 
stances of  houses  having  fallen  down  through  being  constructed  of  bad  materials,  ib. 

521  Deficiencj'  of  the  regulations  in  the  Building  Act  of  1855,  chiefly  as  regards 

materials  and  ibundations,  ib.  680-685-  Probable  definition  in  a  bye-law  of  the  proper 

constituents  of  mortar,  ib.  793-795. 

Power  at  present  of  requiring  walls  to  be  a  certain  thickness,  further  power  being  re- 
quired as  regards  the  materials  used;  contemplated  supervision  by  the  district  surveyor 

as  to  the  materials,  Barry  938-949.  963-966.  991-993  Control  required  as  regards 

the  quality  of  bricks  and  other  materials ;  advantage  of  a  bye-law  on  this  subject  so  that 
place  bricks  might  be  used  under  certain  conditions,  Whichcard  1201-1211.  1233-1235. 

See  also  Bye-laws. 

Bye-laws: 

Conclusion  as  to  the  want  of  power  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  make  bye-laws  with 
regard  to  sites  and  foundations;  sufficient  check  through  revision  by  the  Home  Secretary, 

Pilditch  20,  21.  43-60-  Witness  repeats  that  a  control  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  by 

means 
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means  of  bye-laws  is  highly  expedient,  and  that  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Bill  is 
urgently  required,  Filditch  29-60, 

Importance  of  the  same  power  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  injocal  boards 
throughout  the  country  to  make  bye-laws ;  that  is,  in  reference  not  only  to  foundations 
but  to  materials,  Tripe  73-75.  H6,  87  Evidence  in  support  of  the  proposed  super- 
vision by  the  Home  Office  in  the  case  of  bye-laws  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  ; 
expediency  also  of  full  notice  and  publicity  in  connection  with  such  bye-laws,  as  under 

the  Slaughter  Houses  Act,  ib.  88,  89.  106-114.  117-125  Great  importance  attached 

to  elasticity  of  action  by  means  of  bye-laws,  it  not  beiniz;  possible  to  provide  by  Act  for 
all  details,  ib.  99-107  Approval  generally  of  the  proposition  as  to  the  working  of  bye- 
laws  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Wliitmore  163-176  ;  Whichcord  1212. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  proposed  power  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  make  bye- 
laws,  subject  to  due  inquiry  and   to   approval  on    the   part  of  the  Home  Office, 

Mathews   349,  350.  363-375  Facility  with  which  the  proposed  bye-laws  as  to 

materials,  &c.,  might  be  carried  out  through  the  district  surveyors,  ib.  410-415  ^Ex- 
pediency of  full  publicity  in  connection  with  bye-laws,  and  of  their  not  being  frequently 
altered,  ib.  438-441. 

Want  of  power  in  the  Board  for  making  bye-laws  as  to  sites  and  foundations,  and  as 

to  materials,  Seiway  517,  518.  521-525  Readiness  of  the  Boiird  to  give  due  publicity 

to  the  proposed  bye-laws,  it  being  intended  that  they  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Home 

Secretary,  iZ>.  532-534  Full  and  extended  system  of  advertisement  or  publication  to 

which  proposed  bye-laws  might  be  submitted,  ib.  553-560  Evidence  to  the  effect  that 

the  Board  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  precise  bye-laws  to  be  adopted, 
ib-  567-579-  719- 

Intended  application  of  the  same  set  of  bye-laws  to  the  whole  Meiropolis,  power 

being  taken  to  dispense  with  them  under  certain  circumstances,  Selioay  714-716  It 

is  proposed  to  print  the  bye-laws;  objection,  however,  to  their  being  inserted  in  the  Act, 

ib.  720-725  Power  of  local  authorities  generally  as  to  making  bye-laws,  ib.  799  

Explanation  that  the  bye-laws  would  refer  mainly  or  entirely  to  sites  or  foundations, 
materials,  district  surveyors'  fees,  the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections  showing  the  thickness 
of  walls,  &c.,  ib.  828,  829. 

Approval  of  a  discretion  in  the  Metropolitan  Board,  by  means  of  a  power  to  make 

bye-laws,  instead  of  regulations  being  scheduled  in  the  Bill,  Barry  912-9I4  Further 

evidence  in  approval  of  the  issue  of  regulations  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  to  mate- 
rials, foundations,  &c. ;  responsibility  thereby  of  the  Board  as  well  as  of  the  architects 
and  builders,  ib.  958-970. 

Decision  of  the  Committee  upon  Clause  ii  to  the  effect  that  power  .should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Board  to  make  bye-laws,  Rep.  vii. 

See  also  Appeal.       Bricks  and  Mortar.       Home  Office. 


CamberweLl.  Instances  in  Camberwell  of  the  erection  of  houses  upon  impure  foun- 
dations; necessity  of  compulsory  powers  for  the  prevention  of  this  evil,  Reynolds 
206-214. 

Cesspools.  Prejudicial  efiect  upon  healih  where  old  cesspools  in  certain  parts  of  London 
have  not  been  emptied  and  rendered  innocuous,  Whitmore  155-157.  170. 

Charley.  Section  of  the  Chorley  Improvement  Act  of  1871,  prohibitmg  the  erection  of 
houses  on  sites  filled  up  with  refuse  of  different  kinds,  p.  34. 

Concrete  Floorings.  Statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  concrete  flooring 
was  put  to  some  houses  in  Defoe-road,  Hackney;  excellent  effect  on   the  score  of 

health,  Tripe  63-70  Approval  of  its  being  provided  by  Act  that  there  should  be  a 

concrete  foundation;  provision  to  this  effect  in  the  Amendment  Bill  of  1874,  which  was 
not  passed,  ib.  94-99. 

Difficulty  as  regards  the  use  of  concrete  foundations  unless  the  surrounding  earth  is 

also  protected  by  concrete,  Whitmore  166-170  Expediency  of   a  power  in  the 

district  surveyor  to  require  a  concrete  flooring  at  least  six  inches  thick,  Mathews 

335-338  Grounds  for  preferring  that  the  use  and  thickness  of  concrete  foundations 

should  be  prescribed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  by  means  of  bye-laws,  after  full 
inquiry,  rather  than  by  the  district  surveyors,  ib.  390-404. 

Advantage  of  beds  of  concrete  in  certain  cases,  there  being  no  power  to  compel  the 
use  of  concrete  of  sufficient  depth,  Seiway  518-520  Examination  in  further  support 
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Concrete  Floorings — continued. 

of  the  proposal  that  the  Board  may  be  empowered  to  regulate  the  thickness  of  concrete 
floorings,  Selway  764-777. 

Valuable  protection  by  requiring  that  the  area  of  the  site  shall  be  covered  with 
concrete,  Barry  906-910.  951-953- 


D. 

Davgerous  Structures.    Conclusion  as  to  the  entire  inadequacy  cf  the  powers  in  district 
surveyois,  under  the  present  Building  Act,  for  the  pulling  down  of  dangerous  structures; 
these  powers  have  reference  to  accidents  and  not  to  health.  Tripe  115,  116.  126-131.* 
See  also  Bricks  and  Mortar.        Theatres  and  Music  Halls. 

District  Surveyors.    Inexpediency  of  the  proposed  powers  being  vested  in  the  district 
surveyors  throughout  the  metropolis,  instead  of  beins  exercised  by  the  Metropolitan 

Board  by  means  of  bye-laws,  Reijnolds  249-261.  292-298  There  are  about  sixty 

district  surveyors  in  the  metropolis  who  are  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board, 

Mathews  300-303  Statement  in  approval  of  the  proposed  enforcement  of  bye-laws 

through  the  districi  surveyors,  without  any  appeal  as  regards  penalties,  Selway  619- 
628 — —Fitness  of  the  district  surveyors  to  discharge  the  duties  under  the  Bill,  Barry 
911.  See  2i\so  Apfeal.       Bricks  and  Mortar.       Bye-laws.  Fees. 


E. 

Exeter  Ball.    Reference  to  Exeter  Hall  as  especially  dangerous  to  the  public  in  the  event 

of  fire,  HoUh.gshead  1047  Particulars  relative  to  the  great  danger  in  the  case  of 

Exeter  Hall  through  the  entire  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  exit;  failure  of  former 
representations  by  wiiness  for  the  construction  of  a  second  entrance,  the  cost  of  which 
would  probably  have  been  from  300Z.  to  400?.,  Mitchell  1138-1146.  1148.  1155- 
1 162. 

F. 

Fees  {District  Surveyors).  Reason  for  jiroposing  that  any  additional  fees  to  the  district 
surveyors  shall  be  regulated  by  bye-laws  instead  of  being  put  in  the  Act,  Selway  686- 
695- — Consideration  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  dispute  between  a 
builder  and  a  di?trict  surveyor  as  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  latter;  contemplated 

proceedings  before  a  magistrate,  ib.  696-713  Reference  to  the  table  of  fees  in  the 

Building  Act  as  applying  to  the  proposed  Amendment  Act,  ib.  837-839. 

Fire.    See  Theatres  and  Music  Halls. 

Footways.  Object  of  the  penalty  under  Clause  7  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  footwaya 
into  carriage-ways,  Selway  643,  644.  See  also  Width  of  Streets. 

Forecourts,  Explanation  in  reference  to  the  proviso  in  the  Bill  as  regards  the  width 
of  streets  in  connection  with  the  question  of  building  upon  forecourts,  Reynolds  276-287 

 Conclusion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  proviso  to  Clause  4  m  regard  to  building 

upon  a  forecourt,  if  not  beyond  the  line  ot  frontage,  Selway  739-742. 

Great  variation  in  the  value  of  forecourts  in  different  pans  of  London,  Whichcord 

1182-1186  Existing  powers  and   disabilities  as  to   building  upon  forecourts,  the 

present  Bill  notjncreasing  the  prohibition,  ib.  1222-1232. 

Foundations.  Concurrence  of  evidence  as  to  the  frequent  erection  of  houses  upon  dust- 
shoots  and  other  impure  foundations,  in  diffisrent  parts  of  the  metropolis,  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  health.  Pi/ditch  g  etseq.;  Tripe  62-70;  Whitmore  133  et  seq.  ;  Reynolds 
206-214;  Mathews '^2  J -^25' 

Statement  showing  the  necessity  of  further  powers  for  preventing  the  erection  of 
houses  upon  impure  and  unhealthy  foundations;  that  is  where  street  refuse  and  decayed 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  have  been  heaped  up,  Selway  510-519  Intended  limi- 
tation to  new  or  suburban  neighbourhoods  of  the  provision  as  rennrds  impute  foundations 
or  dust-shoots,  ib.  671  Expediency  of  preventing  the  election  of  houses  on  dust- 
shoots,  rather  than  of  a  power  10  pull  down  such  houses  on  the  score  of  health,  ib.  672- 

679  Want  of  further  definition  by  means  of  bye-laws,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper 

foundation,  ib.  788-792. 

Considerable  importance  attached  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  securing  that  houses 

are  built  on  proper  foundations,  and  not  upon  dust-shoots,  &c.,  Barry  901-905  

Want 
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Foundations— con\\n\iedi. 

Want  of  lull  powers  in  the  district  surveyors  to  object  to  any  site,  if  prejudicial  to  health, 
Whichcord  n()6-l!2O0. 
See  also  Battersea.         Camherwell.       Charley.        Concrete  Floorings,  Hackney. 
Health.       Marylebone.        Stoke  Newingtoii. 

G. 

Ground  Landlords.  Evidence  showing;  the  uselessness  of  depending  upon  the  ground 
landlord,  or  freeholder,  as  a  check  upon  the  use  of  inferior  materials,  Selway  526- 
528. 

H. 

Hackney.  Exceedingly  bad  foundations  of  the  houses  in  a  certain  district  at  Hackney 
Wick   the  houses  being  all  built  on  made  ground  ;  excessive  death-rate  in  this  district. 

Tripe  62,  63.  67.  73  Erection  of  fifty-three  houses  in  Defoe-road  u|>on  a  dust-shoot, 

witness,  however,  iiavina:  put  a  strong  pressure  upon  the  builder,  and  induced  him  to 
concrete  the  whole  foundation  :  excellent  effect  thereof  on  ihe  score  of  health,  ib.  63-70 

 Fall  of  six  houses  in  the  Hackney  district  owing  to  the  use  of  bad  materials, 

ib.  83-85. 

Report  made  by  witness  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  for  Hackney,  and  subsequent  re- 
port by  the  Committee  in  July  1877,  with  reference  to  the  Amendments  required  in  the 
"Building  Act,"  Tripe  90-93. 

Health.    Prejudicial  effect  upon  health  by  the  smell  from  underneath  the  floors  of  certain 

houses  in  Battersea,  built  over  refuse  of  viirious  kinds,  Pilditch  19.  21  Practice 

of  constructing  the  floors  close  to  the  earth,  so  that  constant  dampness  i^  the  result,  ib. 

2^-28  Construction  of  the  ground-floors  of  some  houses  in  Hackney  directly  on  top 

of  dust  or  refuse,  and  of  others  upon  the  grass.  Tripe  73. 

Careful  investigations  made  by  witness  into  the  frequent  occurrence  of  epidemics  in 
particular  districts,  the  irresistible  conclusion  arrived  at  being  that  fevers  are  frequently 
caused  by  the  erection  of  houses  upon  impure  foundations  where  street  refuse  and  decay- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter  have  been  shot,  Whitmore  133-152  Effect  of  fires 

and  gas  in  occupied  houses  built  upon  impure  foundations,  in  drawing  injurious  exhala- 
tions into  the  houses,  ib.  177-180. 

See  also  Concrete  Floorings.  Foundations. 

Hollingshead,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Calculation  that  there  are  472  places  of 
amusement  in  London,  under  six  different  jurisdictions  ;  particulars  hereon,  1035-1037 

 Moderate  cost  for  which  the  exits  and  entrances  might  in  numerous  instances  be 

improved,  1038  Large  staff' of  competent  officers  under  the  Meti  opolis  Board,  for  a 

structural  inspection  of  theatres ;  satisfactory  working,  however,  of  the  survey  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Department,  1039-1041. 

Structural  defects,  more  or  less,  in  the  exits  from  the  music-halls  generally,  1042  

Annual  licensing  of  the  music-hulls  by  the  magistrates,  many  of  these  places  being  very 

small ;  reports  by  the  police  previously  to  the  grant  of  licenses,  1043-1048  Reference 

to  Exeter  Hall  as  especially  dangerous  to  the  public  in  the  event  of  fire,  1047. 

Home  Office.   Sufficiency  of  Home  Office  supervision  as  a  check  upon  the  bye-laws  proposed 

to  be  issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,   Tripe  88^  89.  106-114  Statement  with 

reference  to  the  proposed  conformation  of  bye-laws  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  question 
aLo  of  aggrieved  parties  being  heard  before  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  5eZi«ay  549-552. 

561,  562  Reason  for  proposing  that  the  bye-laws  be  confirmed  by  the  Home  Office 

instead  of  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  ib,  849-852. 

See  also  Theatres  and  Music  Halls,  5. 

L. 

Local  Government  Board.  Letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  28th  April 
1876,  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  building  new  houses  in  the  Metropolis  on  founda- 
tions of  dust  and  house  refuse;  proposed  legislation  on  the  subject,  p.  34. 

Lord  Chamberlain^s  Department.    See  Theatres  and  Music  Halls, 

M. 

Marylebone.  Particular  instances  in  Marylebone,  cited  in  the  support  of  the  conclusion  as 
to  the  evils  nrising  from  impure  foundations,  and  tiie  erection  of  houses  over  slop-shoots, 
Whitmore  1 39-152. 
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Materials  for  Building.    See  Bricks  and  Mortar. 

Mathews,  Joseph  Dovglass.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  District  Surveyor  for 

Stoke  Newiiigton  for  four  years,  299.  304  There  are  about  sixty  district  surveyors 

in  the  Metropolis,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  "Works,  300-303 

 Approval  of  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  for  securing  that  in  certain  ca!?es  new  streets 

shall  be  not  less  than  forty  feet  wide,  and  tliat  houses  built  berore  the  road  is  made  public 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  specified  width,  306-326.  359-364. 

Considerable  difficulty  and  mischief  in  parts  of  Stoke  Newington,  through  the  soil 
being  excavated  in  order  to  sell  the  sand,  and  through  the  excavations  being  filled  up 

with  street  refuse,  &c-  upon  which  houses  are  erected,  327-336  Exped^iency  of  a 

power  in  the  district  surveyor  to  require  a  concrete  flooring  at  least  six  inches  thick, 

335-338  Inadequate  power  in  the  district  surveyor  in  regard  to  the  materials  used  in 

new  houses;  exceedingly  inferior  bricks  and  mortar  frequently  used,  339-348. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  proposed  power  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  make  bye- 
laws  ;  that  is,  subject  to  due  inquiry  and  to  approval  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Office, 
349j  350-  363-375  Appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  district'  surveyor  to  the  magis- 
trate, but  not  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  in  the  case  of  private  houses,  there  bemg, 
however,  an  appeal  to  the  Board  with  regard  to  public  buildings,  351-358.  445-456. 

Examination  upon  the  question,  whether  the  Metropolitan  Board  would  not  have  an 
arbitrary  power  under  the  Bill,  as  regards  the  right  of  selling  land  in  order  to  cover  the 
expense  of  pulling  down  dangerous  structures  on  the  land;  expediency  of  due  notice  to 
the  owner  of  the  land,  376-389.464-467— — Grounds  for  preferring  that  the  use  and 
thickness  of  concrete  fouiidations  should  be  prescribed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  by 

means  of  bye-laws,  after  full  inquiry,  rather  than  by  the  district  surveyors,  390-404  

Approval  of  the  use  of  bats  and  place  bricks  to  a  certain  extent,  405-409. 

Facility  with  which  the  proposed  bye-laws  as  to  materials,  &c.  might  be  carried  out 

through  the  district  surveyors,  410-415  Statement  in  support  of  restrictions  in  an 

Act  of  Parliair.ent,  or  in  bye-laws,  with  reference  to  the  materials  of  which  mortar  is 
composed,  very  inferior  stuff  being  now  used,  to  the  prejudice  of  health;  preference  for 
this  l)eii)g  done  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  through  means  of  bye-laws,  416-432.  457- 

463  Very  exceptional  instances  of  the  use  of  bad  materials  where  the  sitea  are  very 

valuable,  433-437  Expediency  of  full  publicity  in  connection  with  bye-laws,  and  of 

their  not  being  frequently  altered,  438-441. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Explanation  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee  of  the  Board,  and  the  course  pursued  in  considering  applica- 
tions as  to  frontages,  &c.,  Selway  471-475  Good  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 

Building  Committee,  ib.  847. 

Pressure  put  upon  the  Board  by  the  Hackney  District  Board  and  by  other  local 
authorities  for  the  amendment  of  the  Building  Act,  Selway  848. 

See  also  Bricks  and  Mortar.        Bye-laws.        District  Surveyors,         Theatres  and 
Music-halls.        Width  of  Streets. 

Mews.  Explanation  that  as  regards  the  width  of  the  entrance  to  a  certain  mews  the  Bill 
does  not  alter  the  existing  law,  Selway  636-642. 

Mitchell,  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence.) — Warm  interest  taken  by  witness  over  a 
period  of  many  years  in  the  question  of  security  against  fire  in  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, 1137.  1148  Particulars  relative  more  especially  to  the  great  danger  in  the  case 

of  Exeter  Hall,  through  the  entire  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  exit;  failure  of  represen- 
tations by  witness  for  the  construction  of  a  second  entrance,  1138-1148.  1155-1162 
 Ample  and  excellent  facilities  of  egress  from  the  Albert  Hall,  1143-1145. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  compulsory  power,  so  that  owners  may  be 
required  to  adopt  the  necessary  improvements  and  precautions  at  their  own  expense, 

II47-II50  Comparatively  moderate  expense  at  which  the  required  improvements 

may  be  carried  out,  1151  Reference  to  the  Walworth  Institution  as  possessing  very 

inadequate  means  of  egress  in  the  event  of  fire,  1 151-1 154  Expediency  of  structural 

alterations  being  carried  out,  rather  than  of  such  places  as  Exeter  Hall  being  entirely 
closed,  1165-1167. 

Mortar.    See  Bricks  and  Mortar. 

Morton,  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Lengthened  experience  of  witness  as 
a  lessee  of  theatres  and  music-halls  in  London  ;  he  is  now  manager  of  the  Alhambra, 
1049-1051.  1065 — — Very  defective  arrangements  in  existing  music-halls  and  theatres 

as  regards  egress  in  the  event  of  fire,  1053  Decided  approval  of  supervision  by  a 

public  authority  in  the  construction  of  new  music-halls  and  theatres,  with  a  view  to  the 
compulsory  adoption  of  the  required  precautions,  1054-1059  Large  numbers  accom- 
modated 
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Morton,  Charles    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— co/i^wwet?. 

modated  in  some  of  the  music-halls,  most  of  these  places  having  stages,  with  scenes  and 
flats  at  the  sides,  1060-1064. 

Music-halls.    See  Theatres  and  Music-halls. 

P. 

Penalties.    Duty  of  the  .district  surveyor  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  penalties  by  going 
before  a  magistrate,  Selway  765-787. 

Petitions.    List;  of  petitions  against  the  Bill,  together  with  the  counsel  and  agents  in  each 
case,  Rep.  iv,  v. 

Pkipps,  Charles  Johi.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Extensive  experience  of  witness  as 

architect  in  the  erection  and  reconstruction  of  theatres  in  London,  1003-1005  

Opinion  that  there  should  be  a  Government  inspection  of  theatres  in  the  meiropolis  and 
throughout  the  countr)-,  but  that,  failing  such  inspection,  a  structural  supervision  of 
London  theatres  may  be  efficiently  exercised  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  1006-1010. 

Summary  of  measures  suggested  by  witness  for  the  better  protection  of  the  public 
against  fires  in  existing  theatres,  these  improvements  being  for  the  most  part  capable  of 

execution  at  moderate  cost,  1011-1014  Fairness  in  requiring  the  owners  to  iDear  the 

cost,  1015,  1016  -Approval  of  a  check  upon  the  opening  of  new  theatres  and  music- 
halls  unless  the  requirements  of  the  IVIetropolitan  Board  have  been  complied  with,  1017 

 Inadequate  means  of  egress  from  many  of  the  music-halls,  1018-1020  Large 

number  of  music-halls  in  London  which  would  come  under  the  proposed  supervision, 
these  places  being  now  licensed  by  the  magistrates,  1021-1034. 

Pilditch,  John  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  surveyor  for  the  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works  for  the  parish  of  Battersea,  1,  2  Extensive  area  comprised  in  the 

parish,  there  being  about  fifty  miles  of  roads,  3,  4  Large  number  of  houses  erected 

in  recent  years,  it  being  a  common  practice  to  fill  up  excavations  in  the  soil  with  rubbish 
and  tilth  of  every  description,  and  to  build  thereupon,  5-19.  36-42. 

Instance  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Murphy's  estate  in  the  Eland-road  of  the  very  objection- 
able material  with  which  excavations  in  the  soil  have  been  filled  up  previously  to  the 

erection  of  houses,  13-19.  41,  42  Prejudicial  effect  upon  health  by  the  smell  from 

underneath  the  floors  of  the  houses,  19-21  Conclusion  as  to  the  want  of  power  in  the 

Metropoiitan  Board  to  make  bye-laws  with  regard  to  sites  and  foundations;  sufficient 
check  through  revision  by  the  Home  Secretary,  20,  21.  43-60. 

Exceedingly  inferior  bricks  and  mortar  used  by  build^'-s  in  Battersea  parish,  22.  31,  32 

 Want  of  power  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  prescribe  the  materials  to  be  used, 

23,  24  Practice  of  constructing  the  floors  close  to  the  earth,  so  that  constant  damp- 
ness is  the  result,  25-28  Witness  repeats  that  a  control  in  the  Metropolitan  Board, 

by  means  of  bye-laws,  is  highly  expedient,  and  that  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Bill  is 
urgently  required,  29-60. 

Plans  and  Sections.    Defence  of  tiie  proposition  as  to  making  bye-laws  for  the  deposit  of 

plans  and  sections,  Selway  608-618.  778-781  Further  consideration  of  objections 

to  the  requirements  for  the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections ;  contemplated  re-deposit  of 
the  original  plans  as  altered,  ib.  828-835.  844-846. 

Examination  relative  to  the  proposition  in  the  Bill  as  to  the  deposit  of  plans  and  sec- 
tions; opinion  that  it  would  suffice  if  the  district  surveyor  had  power  to  examine  the 

plans,  and  to  ask  for  copies  if  he  wanted  them,  Barry  915-926.  944-950.  972-990  

Large  number  of  new  houses  built  in  London  annually,  it  not  being  desirable  that  plans 
and  sections  of  every  house  should  be  compulsorily  furnished  ;  expediency,  however,  of 
the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections  of  public  buildings,  &c.,  Whichcord 1213- 
1221. 

Ponsonhy-Fane,  The  Honourable  Spencer,  C.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Representa- 
tion by  witness  of  the  views  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  on  whose  behalf  he  submits  a 
memorandum  setting  forth  in  detail  sundry  objections  to  the  present  Bill,  so  far  as  it  pro- 
poses to  pl-jce  theatres  under  tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  1236-1 241  Consul- 
tation of  the  Home  Secretary  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  before  deciding  to  oppose  the 
Bill,  1241. 

Objection  to  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  make  the  Lord  Chamberlain  depen- 
dent upon  a  Board  which  is  not  a  Government  department,  1241.  1251.  1255-1259. 

1  262-1264  Further  objection  to  the  Bill  as  only  relieving  the  Lord  Chamberlain  from 

responsibility  for  structural  defects,  so  that  the  expense  of  inspections  by  the  department 

must  stdl  be  incurred,  1241.  1251,  1252  Objection  also  to  the  Bill  as  being  limited 

to  the  Metropolis,  whereas  theatres  throughout  the  provinces  are  equally  in  want  of 
structural  supervision,  1241.  1253,  1254.  1260. 
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Ponsonby-Fane,  the  Hon.  Spencer,  c.B.    (Analysis  of  hi?  Evidence) — continued. 

Nature  of  the  inspection  now  applied  by  tlie  Lord  Chamberlain  to  all  theatres  within 
his  jurisdiction  ;  part  taken  in  the  matter  by  witness,  aided  by  a  competent  architect, 

1242-1250.  1268  Alteration  made  since  the  Report  of  tiie  Select  Committee  of  last 

year,  whereby  the  hcense  is  made  terminal  upon  a  breach  of  the  regulations,  1261. 

Expected  conflict  of  jurisdiction  under  Clause  8  of  the  Bill,  1264  Explanation  that 

the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  jurisdiction  as  regards  music-halls;  lar<ie  increase  of  staff 

necessary  if  these  were  placed  under  inspection,  1 265-1 267  Statement  to  the  effect 

that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  ample  powers  on  structural  points  in  new  theatres  before 
granting  licenses,  1268-1275. 

Increased  requirements  of  the  public  for  better  precautions  against  fire  in  theatres,  1276 

 Insufficient  powers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  inadequate  funds  at  his  disposal, 

for  meeting  the  demands  of  the  public,  1277-1284  Expediency  of  a  comprehensive 

measure,  which  shall  apply  to  the  whole  country  as  well  as  London,  1284. 

Desire  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  the  appointment  of  some  proper  authority  who 
should  determine  whether  the  building  is  structurally  safe,  before  a  license  is  granted, 

1285-1288  Approval  of  a  system  of  provisional  licenses  to  music-halls  and  theatres 

on  the  production  of  certificates  as  to  construction  from  a  competent  authority,  1288- 

1292  Province  of  the  Government,  rather  than  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  introduce 

a  measure  for  the  better  safety  of  the  public  frequenting  theatres,  Sec,  1293,  1294. 

[Second  Examination.] — Explanation  relative  to  the  statement  in  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's memorandum  as  to  the  Home  Secretary  having  been  consulted  before  the  decision 
to  oppose  the  Bill,  1366-1371. 

Preamble  of  the  Bill.  Amendment  of  sundry  clauses  of  the  Bill,  the  Preamble  being  agreed 
to.  Rep.  ix. 

Private  Property.  Importance  of  the  fifth  clause  of  the  Bill,  providing  that  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  upon  private  land  the  general  provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act 
are  to  be  complied  with,  Selway  484,  485  Belief  that  no  cases  of  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty will  arise  under  the  Bill,  ib.  826,  827. 

Private  Streets.  Protection  to  the  public  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  having  a  voice  in 
the  taking  over  of  private  streets  for  public  traffic,  Sehoay  300,  301. 


li. 

Rents.    Improved  health  of  tenants,  and  more  regular  payment  of  rents,  if  builders  built 
their  houses  better,  Tripe  103. 

Reynolds,  J.  C.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  and  extensive  experience  of  witness 

as  surveyor  to  the  vestry  and  parish  of  Caniberwell,  181-183  Approval  generally  of 

the  proposed  Bill  as  necessary  for  remedying  the  defects  of  the  present  law,  184-186 

 Evidence  in  support  of  the  provisions  in  the  Bill,  conferrinii  increased  powers,  with 

a  view  to  securing  that  new  roads  or  streets  are  of  the  proper  width,  187-205.  230-236. 

Instances  of  streets  destroyed  as  to  uniformity  of  width  through  the  erection  of  a  few 
houses  in  the  first  instance  beyond  the  proper  line  of  frontage ;  this  has  not  occurred 

in  Camberwell,  161-165.  230-237  Approval  of  Clause  5  of  the  Bill,  as  regards 

the  width  of  roads  upon  private  grounds  when  such  are  eventually  opened  as  public 

streets,  20o-202<  Instances  in  Camberwell  of  the  erection  of  houses  upon  impure 

foundations;  necessity  of  compulsory  powers  for  the  prevention  of  this  evil,  206-2)4. 

Exceedingly  bad  bricks  and  other  materials  frequently  used  in  the  construction  of 
low-class  houses  by  speculative  builders,  stringent  regulations  being  required  as  a  remedy 

for  this  abuse,  215-229.  240-248  Approval  of  the  use  of  place  bricks  and  oi  bats,  to 

-a  certain  extent,  240-244  Inexpediency  of  the  proposed  powers  being  vested  in  the 

district  surveyors  throughout  the  metropolis,  instead  of  being  exercised  by  the  Melro- 
,poHtan  Board  by  means  of  bye-laws,  249-261.  292-298. 

Examination  in  defence  of  the  provision  for  seUing  the  land  in  certain  cases  to  pay  the 
■expense  of  pulling  down  unsafe  structures,  if  the  owner  cannot  be  found,  262-273.  288- 

291  Explanation  in  reference  to  the  proviso  in  the  Bill  as  regards  the  width  of  streets 

•in  connection  with  the  question  of  building  upon  forecourts,  276-287. 


S. 

Sale  of  Land.    Defence  of  the  provision  for  selling  the  land  in  certain  cases  to  pay  the 
expense  of  pulling  down  unsafe  structures,  if  the  owner  cannot  be  found,  Reynolds  262- 

273.  288-291  -Examination  upon  the  question  whether  the  Metropolitan  Board  would 

not 
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^ale  of  Land — continued, 
not  have  an  arbitrary  power  under  the  Bill  as  regards  the  right  of  selling  land  in  order  to 
cover  the  expense  of  pulling  down  dangerous  structures  on  the  land  ;  expediency  of  due 
notice  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  Mathev;s  376-389.  464-467. 

Statement  in  reference  to  Clause  14,  and  the  amended  proposal  that  certain  expenses 
shall  be  made  a  charge  upon  the  land,  Sehoay  726-732.  856. 

Selway,  William  Robins.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  been  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  since  January  1H73,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Building  Act  Committee  of 
the  Board  from  February  1875  till  June  1877;  was  previously  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 468-470.  645-648  Explanation  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the 

Building  Act  Committee,  and  the  course  pursued  in  considering  applications  as  to 

frontages,  &c.,  471-475  Considerable  difficulty  ex])enenced  by  the  Board  in  reference 

to  the  practice  of  building  bouses  in  roads,  as  distinguished  from  streets,  so  as  to  unduly 
diminish  the  width,  476-482. 

Conclusion  that  the  Board  should  be  empowered  to  provide  that  all  new  streets  should 
be  not  less  than  forty  feet  wide  if  for  carriage  traffic,  nor  less  than  twenty  feet  if  for  foot 

traffic;  inadequacy  of  the  existing  powers  in  this  respect,  477.  480-483.  487-49D  

Statement  that  it  was  never  intended  that  the  Bill  should  ajiply  to  existing  streets,  478, 
479  Importance  of  the  5th  clause  of  the  Bill,  providing  that  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings upon  private  land  the  general  provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  are  to 

be  complied  with,  484,485  Necessity  of  the  proposed  prohibition  upon  the  conversion 

of  narrow  streets  for  foot  traffic  into  carriage  ways,  486. 

Insertion  of  Clauses  8  and  9  in  the  Bill,  as  regards  theatres  and  music-halls,  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendations  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Select  Comniittee  of  last  Session; 
appeal  to  be  given  from  the  decision  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  491-509.  755-761. 

Statement  showing  the  necessity  of  further  powers  for  preventing  the  erection  of  houses 
upon  impure  and  unhealthy  foundations;  that  is,  where  street  refuse  and  decayed  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  have  been  heaped  up,  510-519  Wan.t  of  power  in  the  Board 

for  making  bye-laws  as  to  sites  and  foundations,  517,518  Advantage  of  beds  of 

concrete  in  certain  cases,  there  being  no  power  to  compel  the  use  of  concrete  of  sufficient 
depth,  518-520. 

Urgent  want  of  increased  powers  in  the  Metropolitan  Board,  as  by  means  of  bye-laws, 

for  securing  that  better  bricks  and  mortar  are  used,  521--525  Several  instances  of 

houses  having  fallen  down  through  being  constructed  of  bad  materials,  521  Evidence 

showing  the  uselessness  of  depending  upon  the  ground  landlord  or  freeholder  as  a  check 
upon  the  use  of  inferior  materials,  526-528. 

Readiness  of  the  Board  to  give  due  publicity  to  proposed  bye-laws,  it  being  intended 

that  they  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  532-534  Proposed  power  of 

appeal  to  the  Board  from  the  decisions  of  the  district  surveyors  in  applying  the  bye-laws, 

535,  536  Statement  that  the  justices  have  not  sufficient  control  over  the  construction 

of  theatres  and  music-halls,  and  have  no  staff  for  the  purpose,  537-543  Competent 

staff"  possessed  by  the  Board  for  seeing  to  the  construction  of  theatres,  &c. ;  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  iiiterfere  in  any  way  with  the  internal  administration,  542-548. 

Statement  with  reference  to  the  proposed  confirmation  of  bye-laws  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  ;  question  also  of  aggrieved  parlies  being  heard  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  549- 

552.561,562  Full  and  extended  system  of  advertisement  or  publication  to  which 

proposed  bye-laws  might  be  submitted,  553-560  Further  explanation  that  Clause  4 

of  the  Bill  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  new  houses  adjoining  existing  highways,  as 
distinct  from  streets;  this  is  made  clear  by  the  proviso  since  added,  563-566.  629,  630. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the 

precise  bye-laws  to  be  adopted,  567-579.  71 9  Examination  upon  the  question  of 

Clause  5  applying  to  existing  streets,  not  being  highways  ;  it  is  not  intended  to  bring^ 
under  this  clause  streets  already  existing,  or  designed,  580-593. 

Information  relative  to  the  drawing  of  the  present  Bill,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
submitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  by  the  Building  Act  Committee,  witness  repeatino; 

that  it  was  not  intended  to  apply  the  measure  to  existing  streets,  594-608  Defence  of 

the  proposition  as  to  making  bye-laws  for  the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections,  608-618.  778- 

781  Statement  in  approval  also  of  the  proposed  enforcement  of  bye-laws  through 

the  district  surveyors,  without  any  appeal  as  legards  penalties,  619-628. 

Approval  of  a  certain  proviso  being  added  to  Cause  5,  so  as  to  meet  the  case  of 
qualHed  highways,  not  yet  dedicated  to  the  public,  and  where  the  owner  does  the  repairs, 

629-636  Explanation  that,  as  regards  the  width  of  the  entrance  to  a  certain  mews, 

the  Bill  does  not  alter  the  existing  law,  636-642  Object  of  the  penalty  under  Clause  7 

to  prevent  the  conversion  of  footways  into  carriage-ways,  643,  644. 

Examination  in  support  of  the  view  that  all  new  streets  in  new  neighbourhoods  siiould 
be  not  less  than  forty  feet  wide;  that  is,  on  sanitary  g;rounds  as  well  as  for  purposes  of 
traffic,  649-670  Intended  limitation  to  new  or  suburban  neighbourhoods  of  the  pro- 
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Selway,  William  Robins.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

vision  as  regards  impure  foundations  or  dust  shoots,  671  Expediency  of  preventing 

the  erection  of  houses  on  dust  shoots,  rather  than  of  a  power  to  pull  dowrn  such  houses  on 
the  scire  of  health,  672-679. 

Deficiency  of  the  reg-iilations  in  the  Bnildins;  Act  of  1855,  cliiefly  as  regards  materials 

and  foundations,  680-685  Reason  for  proposing  that  any  additional  fees  to  the  district 

surveyors  shall  be  regulated  l)y  bye-laws,  instead  of  being  put  in  the  Act,  686-695  

Consideration  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  dispute  between  a  builder  and  a 
district  surveyor  as  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  lat;tei ;  contemplated  proceedings  before 
a  magistrate,  696-713. 

Intended  application  of  the  same  set  of  bye-laws  to  the  whole  metropolis,  power  being 

taken  to  dispense  witli  them  under  certain  ciicumstances,  714-716  It  is  proposed  to 

print  the  bye-laws ;  objection,  however,  to  their  being  inserted  in  the  Act,  720-725  

Statement  in  reference  to  Clause  14,  and  the  amended  proposal  that  certain  expenses 
sliall  be  made  a  charge  upon  the  land,  726-732.  836. 

Explanation  in  further  reference  to  the  proposed  appeal  to  the  Board,  under  Clause  13 

of  the  Bill,  733-738.  840  Conclusion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  proviso  to  Clause  4 

in  regard  to  building  upon  a  forecourt,  if  not  beyond  the  line  of  frontage,  739-742  

■Further  evidence  lelative  to,  and  in  approval  of,  the  proposed  supervision  of  music-halls 
and  theatre?,  and  the  control  to  be  exercised  in  lespect  of  accesses,  exits,  &c.,  744-761 

 Question  as  to  the  proposed  control  interfering  with  the  licensing  power  of  the 

justices,  734-759- 

Examination  in  further  support  of  the  proposal  that  tlie  Board  be  empowered  to  regu- 
late the  thickness  oi' concrete  floorings,  764-777  Difficulty  as  to  the  Bill  of  1874,  on 

account  of  the  numerous  schedules  and  details,  782-784.   796-798  Duty  of  the 

district  surveyor  to  see  to  the  enf(;rcement  of  penalties  by  eoing  before  a  magistrate,  785- 

Want  of  further  definition  by  means  of  bye-laws,  ;is  to  what  constitutes  a  proper 

foundation,  788-792  Probable  definition  in  a  bye-law  of  the  proper  constituents  of 

morfar,  793-795  Power  of  local  authorities  generally  as  to  making  bye-laws,  799 

 Protection  to  the  public  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  having  a  voice  in  the  taking 

over  of  private  streets  for  public  traffic,  800,  801. 

Question  considered  as  to  any  probable  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  if  a  Government  officer, 
as  well  as  an  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  were  entrusted  with  a  structural  super- 
vision of  theatres,  &:c.,  802-810.  841-843  lixplanation  as  to  the  exte  nt  to  which  the 

Board  would  probably  interfere  in  the  matter  of  exits  from  theatres,  81 1-820  Further 

statement  on  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the  Board  interfering  with  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  magis.trates  as  regards  the  hcensing  of  theatres,  &c.,  820-822  Very  suitable  staff* 

possessed  by  the  Board  for  the  inspection  of  these  places,  823-825. 

Belief  that  no  cases  of  confiscation  of  private  property  will  aiise  under  the  Bill,  826, 
827  Explanation  that  the  bye-laws  would  refer  mainly  or  entirely  to  sites  or  founda- 
tions, materials,  district  surveyors'  fees,  and  the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections  showing  the 
thickness  of  walls,  &.c.,  828,  829  Further  conyideration  of  objections  to  the  require- 
ment for  the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections  ;  contemplated  re-deposit  if  the  original  plans 

are  altered,  828-835.  844-846  Reference  to  the  table  of  fees  in  the  Building  Act,  as 

applying  to  the  proposed  Aniendment  Act,  837-839. 

Good  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 

Board,  847  Pressure  put  upon  the  Board  by  the  Hackney  District  Board,  and  by 

other  local  authorities  for  the  amendment  of  the  Building  Act,  848  Reason  for  pro- 
posing that  the  bye-laws  be  confirmed  by  the  Home  Office  instead  of  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  849-852. 

Selwin-Ibbetson,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.  (Member  of  the  House.)  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — 
Conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Select  Committee  of  last  Session  on  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade,  of  which  witness  was  Chairman,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  danger  from 

fire  in  theatres  and  music-halls,   1295-1299  Respects  in  which  the  pth  clause  of  the 

present  Bill  goes  beyond  the  recommendations  of  the  Con)mittee  of  last  Session  ;  that  is, 
in  leaving  with  the  Metropolitan  Board,  instead  of  with  the  licensing  authority,  the  power 
of  subsequent  regulation  of  new  theatres  and  large  music-halls,  after  the  construction  had 
been  already  sanctioned  by  the  former  authority,  1300-1308.  1317.  1336. 

Consideration  of  Clause  8  of  the  Bill,  witness  admitting  that  this  clause  strictly  carries 
out  the  conclusion  of  the  Comm.ittee  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  have  power, 
subject  to  arbitration,  to  call  upon  owners  of  existing  theatres  and  large  music-halls,  to 

remedy  structural  defects,  1304,  1305.  1308.  1336-1346  Considerable  hesitation  upon 

the  part  of  the  Committee  befoie  recommending  that  structural  defects  in  old  theatres  and 
music  halls  should  be  compulsorily  remedied,  subject  to  arbitration;  that  is,  on  account 
of  the  lieavy  cost  to  be  incurred  by  owners  in  going  to  arbitration,  1304.  1342-1344. 
1347-1352. " 
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Selwin-IbbetsoJi,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  m.  p.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Explanation  as  to  the  Committee  of  1877  having  contemplated  a  more  complete  and 
efficient  structural  superiority  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  without  apprehending  any  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Department,  or  the  licensing  magistrates, 

1307,  1308.  1318-1322.  1336-1340.  1345,  1346  Want  of  gome  definite  principles  as 

to  construction,  instead  of  the  matter  resting  with  some  sixty  district  surveyors,  1307. 
1362-1365. 

Representation  of  the  views  of  the  Committee  by  the  8ih  &  gth  Clauses  of  the 
Bill,  if  the  latter  clause  be  so  altered  as  to  separate  the  question  of  original  con- 
struction from  that  of  subsequent  regulation  by  the  licensing  authority,  1309-131 1.  1358, 

1359^  Importance  uf  a  suggestion  by  the  Committee  that,  before  construction,  the 

owner  should  be  able  to  ascertain  that  he  would  get  a  license,  1309.  1326,  1327. 

Statement  to  tiie  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ihe  Home  Department  was  not 
officially  consulted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  reference  to  the  Bill,  1312-1316. 
1323- 

Further  evidence  as  the  expediency  of  questions  of  construction  being  dealt  with  by 
one  authority,  whilst  regulations  as  to  management  and  conduct  should  rest  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  magistrates,  respectively,  1317-1322.  1336-1340.  1355-1361 

 Want  of  increased  check  or  structural  control  chiefly  as  regards  music  halls  and 

saloons;  limited  control  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  1324,  1325.  1333-1335.  1353, 

1354  Explanation  that  the  Report  of  witness'  Committee  limited  itself  to  places  where 

more  than  fifty  persons  assembled,  1328-1334. 

Shaw,  Captain  Eyre  Massey.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  had  a  long  and  exten- 
sive experience  in  connection  with  fires,  and  considers  that  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  as 

regards  theatres  and  music  hnlls  in  the  metropolis  are  greatly  needed,  853-868  

Ample  facilities  of  exit  should  be  provided  in  the  construction  of  every  theatre,  and  the 
walls  should  be  in  all  cases  strong  enough  to  stand  for  a  certain  period  after  a  fire,  859- 

862  Many  of  the  music  halls  would  not  be  safe  in  the  event  of  fire  or  of  an  alarm  of 

fire,  863-867! 

Steed,  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Large  experience  of  witness  as  an  inspector 
of  metropolitan  police,  in  connection  with  the  music  halls  at  the  East  End,  and  other 

parts  of  London,  1066-1071.  1076  Particulars  relative  to  the  accommodation  in  the 

music  halls  and  the  arrangements  for  the  exit  of  the  public  ;  great  danger  in  the  event  of 
fire,  there  frequently  being  only  one  door  and  a  winding  staircase,  1072-1086.  1097- 

1136  Expediency  of  widening  the  staircases,  or  adding  a  second  one,  the  expense 

involved  not  being  great,  1087-1090  Practice  in  the  licensing  of  music  halls  by  the 

magistrates  to  inquire  chiefly  into  the  way  into  which  conducted,  without  reference  to 
danger  from  fire,  1091-1096. 

Stoke  Newington.  Considerable  difficulty  ;ind  mischief  in  parts  of  Stoke  Newington  through 
the  soil  being  excavated  in  order  to  sell  the  sand,  and  through  the  excavations  being 
filled  up  with  street  refuse,  &c.,  upon  which  houses  are  erected,  Mathews  327-335. 

T. 

Theatres  AJ^D  Music  Halls : 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Want  of  Increased  Facilities  of  Ingress  and  Egress,  and 

as  to  the  Expediency  of  Efficient  Inspection  hy  a  competent  Public 
Authority. 

2.  Representations  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 

Support  of  the  BUI. 

3.  Representations  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Department ; 

Sundry  Objections  raised. 

4.  Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1877  on  the  Metro- 

politan Fire  Brigade. 

5.  Question  as  to  the  Home  Office  having  been  Consulted. 

6.  Action  of  the  Licensing  Magistrates  in  regard  to  Music  Halls,  Sfc. 

7.  Number  of  Theatres,  Music  Halls,  S^c. 

8.  Limitation  as  to  the  Size  of  Places  to  he  put  under  Structural  Supervision. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Want  of  Increased  Facilities  of  Ingress  and  Egress,  and  as 
to  the  Expediency  of  Efficient  Inspection  by  a  competent  Public  Authority  : 
Witness,  who  has  had  a  long  and  extensive  experience  in  connection  with  fires, 
considers  that  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  as  regards  theatres  and  music  halls  in  the  metropolis 

are  greatly  needed,  Shaw  853-868  Ample  facilities  of  exit  should  be  provided  in  the 

construction  of  every  theatre,  and  the  walls  should  be  in  all  cases  strong  enouo-h  to  stand 

for  a  certain  period  after  a  fire,  ib.  859-862  Many  of  the  music  halls  would  not  be 

safe  in  the  event  of  fire  or  of  an  alarm  of  fire,  ib.  863-867. 
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Theatres  and  Music  Halls— coni'umed. 

1.  Generally  as  to  Want  of  increased  Faciluies  of  Ingress  and  Egress,  S)C. — conl''. 

Room  for  much  improvement  at  a  moderate  cost  in  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress 

from  theatres ;  experliency  of  the  cost  fallini>-  on  the  proprietors,  ^orr?/ S90-S94  

Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  a  ht  body  to  be  entrusted  with 

the  structural  alteration  of  existing  theatres,  ib.  895-897  Approval  also  of  the 

proposed  power  in  the  Board  as  regards  structural  supervision  of  new  theatres,  ib.  898- 

900-  Improbability  of  any  difficulty  or  conflict  of  authority  between  the  officers  of  tlie 

Board  and  those  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  the  supervision  of  theatres  and  music  halls, 
ih.  996-1002. 

Opinion  that  there  should  be  a  Government  inspection  of  theatres  in  the  metropolis 
and  throughout  the  country,  but  that,  failing  such  inspection,  a  structural  supervision  of 
London  theatres  may  be  efficienily  exercised  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Phipps  1006- 

1010  Summary  of  tiie  measures  suggested  by  witness  for  the  better  protection  of  the 

public  against  fires  in  existing  theatres,  these  improvements  being  for  the  most  part 

capable  of  execution  at  moderate  cost,  ib.  1011-1014  Fairness  in  requiring  the 

owners  to  bear  the  cost,  ih.  1015,  ioi6. 

Approval  of  a  check  upon  the  opening  of  new  theatres  and  music  halls  unless  the 

requirements  of  the  Metropoiitan  Board  have  been  complied  with,  Phipps  1017  

Inadequate  means  of  egress  from  many  of  the  music  halls,  ib.  1018-1020  Large 

number  of  music  halls  in  London  which  would  come  under  the  proposed  supervision, 
these  places  being  now  licensed  by  the  magistrates,  ib.  1021-1034. 

Large  staff  of  competent  officers  under  the  Metropolican  Board  for  a  structural  inspec- 
tion of  theatres  ;  satisfactory  working,  however,  of  the  survey  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 

Department,  HoUingshead  1039-1 04 1  Moderate  cost  for  which  the  exits  and  entrances 

might  in  numerous  instances  Ije  improved,  ib.  1038  Structural  defects,  more  or  less, 

in  the  exits  from  the  music  halls  generally,  ib.  1042  Annual  licensing  of  the  music 

halls  by  the  magistrates,  many  of  these  places  being  very  small;  reports  by  the  police 
previous  to  the  grant  of  licenses,  ib.  1043-1048. 

Very  defective  arrangements  in  existin<i  music  halls  and  theatres  as  regards  egress  in 

the  event  of  fire,  Morton  1053  Decided  approval  of  supervision  by  a  public  authority 

in  the  construction  of  new  music  halls  and  theatres,  with  a  view  to  the  compulsory  adop- 
tion of  the  required  precautions,  z7>.  1054-1059  Large  numbers  accommodated  in  some 

of  the  music  hails,  most  of  these  places  having  stages  with  scenes  and  flats  at  the  sides, 
ib.  1060-1064. 

Particulars  relative  (o  the  accommodation  in  the  music  halls  in  the  east  of  London,  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  exit  of  the  public;  great  danger  in  the  event  of  fire,  there  fre- 
quently being  only  one  door  and  a  winding  staircase.  Steed  1072-1086.  1097-1136  

Expediency  of  widening  the  staircases  or  adding  a  second  one,  the  expense  involved  not 

being  great,  ib.  1087-1090  Practice  in  the  licensing  of  music  halls  by  the  magistrates 

to  inquire  chiefly  into  the  way  in  which  conducted,  without  reference  to  danger  from  fire, 
ib.  1091-1096. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  compulsory  power,  so  that  owners  may  be 
required  to  adopt  the  necessary  improvements  and  precauticms  at  their  own  expense, 
Mitchell  1147-1150  Com|.iarativejy  moderate  expense  at  which  the  required  improve- 
ments may  be  carried  out,  ib.  1151  Expediency  of  structural  alteiations  being  carried 

out  rather  than  of  such  places  as  Exeter  Hall  being  entirely  closed,  ib.  1165-1167. 

Decided  approval  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill  as  regards  the  structural  super- 
vision of  theatres  and  music  halls  by  the  district  surveyors,  Whichcord  1175-1179  

Moderate  expense  at  which  structural  improvements  might  be  adopted,  ib.  1180, 
1181. 

Want  of  increased  clieck,  or  structural  control,  chiefly  as  regards  music  halls  and 
saloons;  limited  control  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  Sir  H.  Selwin-lbhetson  1324, 
1325.  1333-1335.  1353.  1354- 

2.  Representations  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  Support 
of  the  Bill: 

Lisertion  of  Clauses  8  &  9  in  the  Bill  as  regards  theatres  and  music  halls,  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Select  Committee  of  last  Session;  appeal 

to  be  given  from  the  decision  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Selway  491-509.  755-761  

 Competent  staff  possessed  by  the  Board  for  seeing  to  the  construction  of  theatres, 

&c. ;  it  is  not  proposed  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  internal  administration,  ib. 
542--546. 

Further  evidence  relative  to  and  in  approval  of  the  proposed  supervision  of  music  halls 
and  theatres,  and  the  conirol  to  be  exercised  in  res])ect  of  accesses,  exits,  &c.,  Sskoay 
744-761  Question  considered  as  to  any  probable  conflict  of  jurisdiction  if  a  Govern- 
ment officer,  as  well  as  an  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  were  entrusted  with  a 
structural  supervision  of  theatres,  &c.  ib.  802-810.  841-843. 

Statement 
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Theatres  and  Music  Halls — continued. 

2.  Representatiom  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Sfc. — cont''. 

Statement  that  the  justices  have  not  sufficient  control  over  the  construction  of  theatres 

and  music  hull-,  und  have  no  staff  for  the  purpose,  Selway  537-543  Question  as  to 

the  proposed  control  interleiing  with  the  licensinij;  power  of  tlie  justices,  ib.  754-759  

Explanation  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  would  probably  interfere  in  the  matter 
of  exits  from  tiieatres,  ib.  Hi  1-820. 

Further  statement  on  t!ie  subject  of  the  action  of  the  Board  interfering  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrates  fis  regards  the  licensing  of  theatres,  &c.,  Selway  821,  822 

■  Very  suitable  staff  possessed  bv  the  Board  for  the  inspection  of  these  places,  ib. 

823-825. 

3.  Representations  on.  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Department;  sundry 

Objections  raised: 

Representation  by  witness  of  the  views  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  on  whose  behalf  he 
submits  a  memorandum  setting  foith  in  detail  sundry  objections  to  the  present  Bill  so 
far  us  it  proposes  to  place  theatres  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Hon.  S. 
Ponsunby-Fane  1236-124]. 

Objection  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  make  the  Loid  Chamberlain  dependent 
upon  a  Board  which  is  not  a  Government  department,  Hon.  S.  Ponsonby-Fane  \ 

1251.  1255-1259.  1262-1264  Further  objection  to  the  Bill  as  only  relieving  the  Lord 

Chamberlain  from  responsibility  for  structural  defects,  so^that  the  expense  of  inspections 

by  the  department  must  still  be  incurred,  ib.  1241.  1251,  1252  Objection  also  to  the. 

Bill  as  being  limited  to  the  Metropolis,  whereas  theatres  throughout  the  provinces  are 
equally  in  want  of  structural  supervision,  ib.  1241.  1253,  1254.  1260. 

Nature  of  the  inspection  now  applied  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  all  theatres  within 
his  jurisdiction ;  part  taken  in  the  matter  by  witness,  aided  by  a  competent  architect, 

Hon.  S.  Ponsonby-Fane  1242-1250.  126&  Alteration  made  since  the  Report  of  the 

Select  Committee  of  last  year,  whereby  the  license  is  made  terminal  upon  a  breach  of  the 

regulations,  ib.  1261  Expected  conflict  of  jurisdiction  under  Clause  8  of  the  Bill,  ib. 

1264. 

Explanation  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  jurisdiction  as  regards  music  halls ; 
large  increase  of  staff  necessary  if  these  were  placed  under  inspection,  Hon.  S.  Ponsonby- 
Fane,  1265-1267  The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  ample  powers  on  structural  points  in 

new  theatres  before  granting  licenses,  ib.  1268-1275  Licreased  requirements  of  the 

public  for  better  precautions  against  fire  in  theatres,  ib.  1276  Lisutficient  powers  of 

the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  inadequate  funds  at  his  disposal,  for  meeting  the  demands  of 

tl^e  public,  ib.  1277-1284  Expediency  of  a  comprehensive  measure,  which  shall 

apply  to  the  whole  country  as  well  as  London,  ib.  1284. 

Desire  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  lor  the  appointment  of  some  proper  authority  who 
should  determine  whether  the  building  is  structurally  safe,  before  a  license  is  granted, 

Hon.  S.  Ponsonby-Fane  1285-1288  Approval  of  a  sysiem  of  provisional  licenses  to 

music  halls  and  theatres  on  the  production  of  certificates  as  to  construction  from  a  com- 
petent authority,  ib.  1288-1292  Province  of  the  Government,  rather  than  of  the  Lord 

Chamberlain,  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  better  safeiy  of  the  public  frequenting 
theatres,  &c.,  ib.  1293,  1294. 

4.  Fxplanations  on  the  part  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1877  on  the  Metropolitan 

JFire  Brigade : 

Conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Select  Committee  of  "lust  Session  on  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade,  of  which  witness  was  Chairman,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  danger 

from  fire  in  theatres  and  music  halls,  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbctson  1295-1299  Respects  in 

which  the  ninth  clause  of  the  piesent  Bill  goes  beyond  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  Session  ;  that  is,  in  leaving  with  the  Metropolitan  Board,  instead  of  with 
the  licei. sing  autliority,  the  })0vver  of  subsequent  regulations  of  new  theatres  and  large 
music  halls  after  the  construction  had  been  already  sanctioned  by  the  tbrmer  authority, 

ib.  1300-1308.  1317.  1336  Conclusion  of  the  Committee  of  1877  that  the  subsequent 

regulation,  after  construction,  should  remain  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ib.  1302. 
1317-  '336. 

Consideration  of  clause  8  of  the  Bill,  witness  admitting  that  this  clause  strictly  carries 
out  the  conclusion  of  the  Commiitee  that  the  Metropoliian  Board  should  have  power, 
subject  to  arbitration,  to  call  upon  ov\ners  of  existing  theatres  and  music  halls  to  remedy 
structural  defects.  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson  1304,  1305.  1308.  1336-1341. 

Considerable  hesitation  upon  the  part  of  the  Comnnttee  before  recommending  that 
structural  defects  in  old  theatres  and  music  halls  should  be  compulsorily  remedied,  subject 
to  arbitration  ;  that  is.  011  account  of  the  heavy  cost  to  be  incurred  by  owners  in  going  to 
arbitration.  Sir  H.  Selwin-lbbetson  1304.  1342-1344.  1347-1352. 

Explanation  as  to  the  Committee  of  1877  having  contemplated  a  more  complete  and 
9^-  P  3  efficient 
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Theatres  and  Music  Balls— conUnued. 

4.  Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1877,  <Sfc. — continued. 

efficient  structural  supervision  liy  the  Metropolitan  Board,  without  apprehending  any 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Department  or  the  licensino;  magis- 
trates, Sir  H.  Selwin- Ibbetson  1307-1308.  1318-1322.  1336-1340.  1345,  1346—^ — Want 
of  some  definite  principles  as  to  constiuclion,  instead  of  the  matter  resting  with  some  sixty 
district  surveyors,      1307.  1362-1365. 

Representation  of  the  views  of  the  Committee  by  the  8th  and  gth  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  if  the  latter  clause  be  so  altered  as  to  separate  the  question  of  original  construction 
from  that  of  subsequent  regulation  by  the  licensing  authnrity,  Sir  H.  Selwin-lbbetson, 
1309-1311-  13585  1359- 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  expediency  of  questions  of  construction  being  dealt  with 
by  one  authority,  whilst  regulations  as  to  management  and  conduct  should  rest  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  magistrates,  respectively.  Sir  H.  Selwin-lbbetson  1317-1322. 
1336-1340-  1355-1361. 

5.  Question  as  to  the  Home  Office  having  been  Consulted: 

Consultation  of  the  Home  Office  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  before  deciding  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  Hon.  S.  Ponsonby-Fane  1241. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  was  not 
officially  consulted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  reference  to  the  Bill,  Sir  H.  Selwin- 
lbbetson  1312-1316.  1323. 

Explanation  relative  to  the  statement  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Memorandum  as  to 
the  Home  Secretary  having  been  consulted  before  the  decision  to  oppose  the  Bill,  Hon. 
S.  Ponsonby-Fane  1366-1371. 

6.  Action  of  the  Licensing  Magistrates  in  regard  to  Music  Flails,  Sfc. : 

^^itness  explains  the  forms  now  required  in  connection  with  the  grant  of  music  or 

dancing  licenses  to  new  structures  by  the  Middlesex  justices,  Heal  1373,  1374  The 

magistrates  have  recently  prepared  regulations,  for  approval  l)y  the  quarter  sessions  in 
April  next,  to  be  applied  to  new  and  old  structures,  before  licenses  are  granted  ;  these 
are  consequent  upon  the  Report  of  the  Fire  Biigade  Committee  of  last  Session,  ib.  1365- 

1379-  H<'3-i407- 

Functions  of  the  couniy  licensing  committee  created  by  the  Intoxicating  Liquors  Act, 

Beal  1380  Competency  of  the  county  surveyor  to  carry  out  inquiries  in  refierence  to 

structural  matters,  so  that  delects  may  in  future  be  remedied,  ib.  1381.  1404,  1414 
1416. 

Considerable  number  of  very  small  places  licensed  annually  by  the  Middlesex  magis- 
trates for  music  or  dancing  ;  conclusion  adverse  to  any  structural  supervision  of  these  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  as  a  condition  of  their  being  licensed,  Beal  1382-1394. 

Explanation  as  to  the  maaistrates  not  having  hitherto  inserted  any  structural  condi- 
tions m  the  license  to  music  halls,  &c.,  though  it  is  proposed  in  futui'e  to  requn-e  that 
structural  defects  are  remedied  before  a  license  is  granted,  Beal  1395-1413  Admis- 
sion that  in  the  past  licenses  have  been  granted  to  music  halls  without  any  special  inspec- 
tion of  the  premises  by  the  magistrates,  ib.  1403-1406. 

7.  Number  of  Theatres,  Music  Halls,  8fc- : 

Calculation  that  there  are  472  places  of  amusements  in  London,  under  six  different 
jurisdictions;  particulars  hereon,  Hollingshead  1035-1037. 

Paper  showing  the  different  classes  of  theatres,  and  music  halls,  and  the  number  of 
persons  that  may  be  accommodated  therein,  p.  67. 

8.  Limitation  as  to  the  Size  of  Places  to  be  put  under  Structural  Supervision  : 
Explanation  that  the  report  of  witness'  Committee  limited  itself  to  places  where  more 

than  fifty  persons  assembled,  Sir  H.  Selwin-lbbetson  1328-1334. 

Suggestion,  as  regards  music  halls  or  concert  rooms,  that  the  supervision  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  should  not  apply  to  rooms  smaller  in  size  thaa  would  accommodate  fifty 
people,  Whichcord  1417-1420. 

Amendments  made  in  clauses  8  and  9  as  regards  the  size  of  places  to  be  subjected  to 
structural  supervision  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Kep.  viii,  jx. 

Tripe,  Dr.  John  W.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness  as  medical 

officer  of  health  for  the  Hackney  district,  61  Exceedingly  bad  foundations  of  the 

houses  in  a  certain  district  at  Hackney  Wick,  the  houses  being  all  built  on  made  ground; 

excessive  death-rate  in  this  district,  62,  63.  67  Erection  of  fifty-three  houses  in  Defoe- 

I'oad  upon  a  dust-shoot;  witness,  however,  having  put  a  strong  pressure  upon  the  builder, 
and  induced  him  to  concrete  the  whole  foundation  ;  excellent  effect  thereof  on  the  score 
of  health,  63-70. 

Wretched  stuff,  in  tlie  shape  of  bricks  and  mortar,  used  in  the  construction  of  numerous 

houses 
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Tripe,  Dr.  John  W.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

houses  in  the  Hackney  district :  samples  produced,  68.  76-8'i  Construction  of  th 

ground  floors  of  some  houses  directly  on  top  of  dust  or  refuse,  and  of  others  upon  the 

grass,  73  Importance  of  the  same  power  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  in  raanj 

local  boards  throughout  the  country  to  make  b^'e-laws;  that  is  in  reference  not  only  to 
foundations  but  to  materials,  73-75.  86,  87. 

Fall  of  six  houses  in  the  Hackney  district,  owing  to  the  use  of  bad  materials,  83-85 

 Sufficiency  of  Home  Office  supervision  as  a  check  upon  the  bye-laws  to  be  issued 

by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  88,  89  Report  made  hy  witness  to  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee for  Hackney,  and  subsequent  report  by  the  committee  in  July  1877,  with  reference 
to  the  amendments  required  in  the  Building  Act,  90-93. 

Approval  of  its  being  provided  by  Act  that  there  should  be  a  concrete  foundation; 

provision  to  this  effect  in  the  Amendment  Bill  of  1874,  which  was  not  passed,  94-99  

Great  importance  attached  to  elasticity  of  action  by  means  of  bye-laws,  it  not  being 

possible  to  provide  by  Act  for  all  details,  99-107  Improved  health  of  tenants  and 

more  regular  payment  of  rents,  if  builders  built  their  houses  better,  103. 

Further  evidence  in  support  of  the  proposed  supervision  by  the  Home  Office  in  the 
case  of  bye-laws  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board ;  expediency  also  of  full  notice  and 
publicity  in  connection  v/ith  such  bye-laws,  a^s  under  the  Slaughter-houses  Act,  106-114, 

117-125  Conclusion  as  to  the  entire  inadequacy  of  the  powers  in  district  surveyors 

under  the  present  Building  Act  for  the  pulling  down  of  dangerous  structures:  these 
powers  liave  reference  to  accidents,  and  not  to  health,  115,  116.  120-131. 


W. 

Walworth  Institution.  Reference  to  the  Walworth  Institution  as  possessing  very  inadequate 
means  of  egress  in  the  event  of  fire,  Michell  1 151-1 154. 

Whichcordf  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness  as  an  -Mtect 
in  London,  and  as  district  surveyor,  at  Deptford,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 

1168-1174  Decided  approval  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill  as  regards  the 

structural  supervision  of  theatres  and  music  halls  by  the  district  surveyors,  1175-1179 

 Moderate  expense  at  which  structural  improvements  mi^'ht  be  adopted,  1180, 

1181. 

Great  variation  in  the  value  of  forecourts  in  different  parts  of  London,  1182-1186  

Large  number  of  new  houses  built  in  London  annually,  it  not  being  desirable  that  plans 
and  sections  of  every  house  should  be  compulsorily  furnished  ;  expediency,  however,  of 

the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections  of  public  buildings,  &c,,  1187-1195.  1213-1221  

Want  of  full  powers  in  the  district  surveyors  to  object  to  any  site  if  prejudicial  to  health, 

1196-1200  Control  required  as  regards  the  quality  of  bricks  and  other  materials  ; 

advantage  of  a  bye-law  on  this  subject,  so  that  place  bricks  might  be  used  under  certain 
conditions,  1201-1211.  1233-1235. 

Approval  generally  of  the  proposition  as  to  the  making  of  bye-laws  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  1212  Existing  powers  and  disabilities  as  to  building  upon  forecouris, 

the  present  Bill  not  increasing  the  prohibition,  1222-1232. 

[Second  Examination.]-  Suggestion,  as  I'egards  music  halls  or  concert  rooms',  that  the 
supervision  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  not  apply  to  rooms  smaller  in  size  than 
would  accommodate  fifty  people,  1417-1420. 

Whitmore,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considerable  experience  of  witness  as 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  131,  132  Careful  investiga- 
tions made  by  witness  into  the  frequent  occurrence  of  epidemics  in  particular  districts,  the 
irresistible  conclusion  arrived  at  being  that  fevers  are  frequently  caused  by  the  erection 
of  houses  upon  impure  foundations  where  street  refuse  and  decaying  animal  and  vec^e- 
table  matter  have  been  shot,  133-152. 

Particular  instances  in  Marylebone  cited  in  support  of  the  conclusion  as  to  the  evils 
arising  from  impure  foundations,  and  the  erection  of  houses  over  slop-shoots,  139--152 

~  Instance  of  the  use  of  material  taken  from  slop-shoots  for  making  plaster  for  tlie  walls 

of  bouses,  153,  154  Prejudicial  effect  upon  health  where  old  cesspools,  in  cert  ain 

parts  of  London,  have  not  been  emptied  and  rendered  innocuous,  155-157.  170. 

Decided  approval  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  as  necessary  for  rernedyino-  the  evils 

complained  of  by  witness,  157-161  Evidence  in  support  of  the  proposed  "power  in 

the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  make  bye-laws  in  reference  to  the  material  used  in 

foundations,  163-176  Difficulty  as  regards  the  use  of  concrete  foundations  unless  the 

surroundmg  earth  is  also  protected  by  concrete,  166-170  Eflfect  of  fires  and  j/as  in 

occupied  houses  built  upon  impure  foundations  in  drawing  injurious  exhalations  in'^to  the 
houses,  177-180. 

98-  P  4  Evidence 
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WIDTH  OF  STREETS. 


Report,  1878 — continued. 


Width  of  Streets  : 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  conferring  increasing  power?  with  a 
view  to  securing  that  new  roads  or  streets  are  of  the  proper  width,  Reynolds  187—205. 

230--239  Instances  of  streets  destroyed  as  to  uniformity  of  width  through  the  erection 

of  a  few  houses  in  the  first  instance  beyond  the  proper  line  of  frontage  ;  this  has  not 
occurred  in  Camberwell,  ib.  191-195,  230-237. 

Approval  of  Clause  5  of  tiie  Bill  us  regards  the  width  of  roads  upon  private  urounds, 

when  such  are  eventually  opened  as  public  streets,  Reynolds  200-20-2  Necessity  of 

Clause  7,  which  provides  against  roads  for  foot  traffic,  twenty  fieet  wid'.',  being  converted, 
into  carriage  roads,  ib.  203-205. 

Approval  of  tlie  firovisions  in  the  Bill  for  securing  that  in  certain  cases  new  streets 
shall  be  not  less  than  forty  feet  wide,  and  that  houses  built  before  the  road  is  made  ]3ublic 

shall  not  interfere  with  the  specifiecl  width,  MafAews  306-326.  359-364-  Advantage 

of  the  clause  providing  that  a  street  shv^-il  not  become  a  public  street,  save  with  the  assent 
of  the  Board,  unless  the  owner  shall  have  laid  it  out  at  a  width  of  forty  feet^  ib. 
315-322.  ^ 

Considerable  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  reference  to  the 
practice  of  building  houses  in  roads,  as  distinguished  from  streets,  so  as  to  unduly  dimi- 
nish the  width,  Selway  476-482  ^Explanation  that  it  was  never  intended  the  Bill 

should  apply  to  existing  streets,  2^1.478,479  Conclusion  that  the  Board  should  be 

empowered  to  provide  that  all  new  streets  should  be  not  less  than  foity  feet  wide  if  for 
carriage  traffic,  nor  le^s  than  lAventy  feet  if  for  foot  traffic ;  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
powers  in  this  respect,  ib.  477.  480-483.  487-490  iXecessity  of  the  proposed  prohi- 
bition upon  the  conversion  of  nariow  streets  for  foot  traffic  into  carriage  ways,  ib.  486. 

Further  explanation  that  Clause  4  of  the  Bill  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  new  houses 
adjoining  existing  highways  as  distinct  from  streets;  this  is  made  clear  by  the  proviso 

since  added,  Seheay  563-566.  629,  630  Examination  upon  the  question  of  Clause  5 

applying  to  existing  streets,  not  being  highways;  it  is  not  intended  to  bring  under  this 
clause  streets  already  existing  or  designed,  ib.  580-593. 

Information  relative  to  the  drawing  of  the  present  Bill  in  accordance  with  the  views 
submitted  to  the  Meiiopolitan  Board  by  the  Building  Act  Committee,  witness  repeating 

that  it  was  not  intended  to  apply  the  measure  to  existing  streets,  Selway  594-608  

Ajiproval  ol'  a  certain  proviso  being  added  to  Clause  5,  so  as  to  meet  the  case  of  quali- 
fied highways,  not  ytt  dedicated  to  the  public,  and  wheie  the  owner  does  the  repairs, 
ib.  629-636. 

Examination  in  support  of  the  view  that  all  new  streets  in  new  neighbourhoods  should 
be  not  less  than  forty  fleet  wide;  that  is  on  sanitary  grounds  as  well  as  for  purposes  of 
traffic,  Selway  649-670. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  provisions  for  securing  that  all  future  streets  for  carriage 
traffic  shall  be  not  less  than  foity  feet  wide,  and  all  new  streets  for  foot-passenger  traffic 

twenty  feet  wide,  Barry  880-886.  927-937  Approval  of  the  proviso  to  Clause  4, 

giving  a  certain  discretion  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  in  its  application  of  the  provisions 
as  to  the  width  of  streets,  ih.  887-889. 

See  also  Forecourts. 
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WARRANT   OF  APPOINTMENT. 


I  hereby  appoint  : — 

Mr.  William  Dawkins  Cramp,  I.S.O.,  Deputy  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  ; 

Mr.  John  Batchelor  (Operative  Bricklayers'  Society)  ; 

Mr.  E.  T.  Jessup  (Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners)  ,* 

Mr.  William  Shepherd  (London  Master  Builders'  Association)  ;  and 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Stenning  (Surveyors'  Institution)  ; 

to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  dangers  attendant  on  Building  Operations, 
and  to  prepare  a  draft  for  regulations  embodying  the  precautions  which  may,  in 
their  opinion,  be  desirable  for  the  safety  of  the  workers. 

And  I  appoint  Mr.  Cramp  to  be  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Ward,  one  of 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  said  Committee. 

(Signed)    H.  J.  Gladstone, 
One  of  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

Whitehall,  . 

27th  July,  1906. 
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precautions  which  may,  in  their  opinion,  be  desirable  for  the  safety  of  the 
workers. 
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BUILDING    ACCIDENTS  COMMITTEE. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  HERBERT  JOHN  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir,  Home  Office,  S.W.,  15th  October,  1907. 

1.  The  members  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  you  on 
August  11th  and  ■  November  19th,  1906,  have  the  honour  to  submit  the 
following  Report,  together  with  a  draft  of  Regulations  relating  to  building 
operations  and  processes  incidental  thereto.  We  have  held  54  sittings,  of 
which  20  were  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  evidence.  We  have  examined  61 
witnesses,  comprising  18  workmen,  7  working  foremen,  32  master  builders, 
1  constructional  superintendent,  an  architect,  an  Inspector  of  Factories 
Assistant,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Building  Trades  Federation. 

2.  Eighteen  of  the  witnesses  were  from  London  and  suburbs,  nine  from 
Lancashire,  four  from  Yorkshire,  two  from  Newcastle,  one  each  from 
Nottingham,  Maidstone,  and  Southampton  ;  twenty  from  Scotland  and  five 
from  Ireland. 

3.  These  witnesses  were  representative  of  scaffolders,  crane  drivers,  carpenters 
and  joiners,  masons,  bricklayers,  slaters,  labourers,  painters,  plumbers,  plasterers, 
builders'  foremen,  and  of  employers  of  all  these.  They  were  able  fully  to 
explain  the  different  methods  of  building  adopted  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

4.  Some  of  the  witnesses  were  good  enough  to  supply  us  with  models  of 
scaffolding  and  appliances,  and  with  photographs  and  drawings  of  buildings  in 
course  of  construction. 

5.  We  have  also  been  assisted  by  written  statements  kindly  furnished  by 
14  associations  of  master  builders,  15  associations  of  workmen,  four  architects 
and  surveyors,  three  insurance  companies,  56  Factory  Inspectors  and  others, 
some  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendices. 

6.  Three  Members  of  the  Committee,  viz.,  Mr,  Haggerty,  Mr.  Jessup,  and 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  with  the  Secretary,  spent  14  days  visiting  various  classes  of 
buildings  in  course  of  erection  in  London  and  suburbs,  Manchester,  Reddish, 
Hyde,  Rochdale,  Bolton,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Newcastle, 
Hull,  Leeds,  and  Otley. 

7.  We  have  had  before  us  information  as  to  the  modern  methods  of 
building,  including  that  of  steel  girders  and  concrete  floors,  as  in  the  cotton 
mills  in  Lancashire,  and  steel  construction  buildings  as  exemplified  in  the  new 
hotels  and  theatres  in  London. 

8.  Six  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Committee  have  had  a  life-long 
practical  acquaintance  with  building  construction,  and  all  agree  that  the  dangers 
are  such  that  the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  a  building  may  fairly  be 
certified  under  s.  79  of  the  Factory  Act,  1901,  to  be  a  dangerous  process  or 
description  of  manual  labour,  and  that  regulations  are  desirable  for  the  safety  of 
the  workers. 

9.  We  have  been  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  our 
task,  and  with  the  fact  that  building  is  the  largest  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  excepting  that  of  agriculture.  The  number  of  master  builders  is 
estimated  at  60,000,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed — according  to  the 
census  ol   1901 — is  1,130,425,  but  as  this  includes  those  employed  in  the 


factories  and  workshops  of  builders'  yards,  in  carpenters'  shops,  and  the  like^ 
probably  the  number  of  workmen  actually  employed  on  buildings  in  course  of 
construction  and  who  will  be  directly  affected  by  the  regulations  may  be  taken 
at  about  750,000. 

10.  At  the  outset  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  whether  the  terms  of  reference  to 
the  Committee  included  the  construction  of  docks,  harbours,  sewers,  bridges^ 
railway  stations,  waterworks,  and  such  like  engineering  works.  You  solved 
this  by  deciding  that  ^^e  should  confine  our  attention  to  buildings  coming  under 
s,  105  of  the  Factory  Act,  1901,  omitting  however  the  construction  of  docks  or 
harbours. 

11.  So  far  as  our  recommendations  are  applicable,  they  Avould  be  useful  in 
the  construction  of  the  works  referred  to  above,  but  we  have  not  considered  the 
engineering  difficulties  connected  with  such  undertakings,  nor  the  special 
dangers  peculiar  to  tunnel  and  bridge  building.  The  appointment  on  a 
Committee  of  an  engineer  would  be  required  for  this  purpose. 

12.  Buildings  were  first  brought  under  the  Factory  Act  by  s.  23  of  the 
Factory  Act,  ]895.  This  is  now  replaced  by  s.  105  of  the  Factory  Act,  1901,. 
which  reads  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to — 

(i)  Power  to  make  orders  as  to  dangerous  machines  (section 
seventeen)  : 

(ii)  Accidents  ; 

(iii)  Regulations  for  dangerous  trades  ; 

(iv)  Powers  of  inspectors  (section  one  hundred  and  nineteen  ; 

and 

(v)  Fines  in  case  of  death  or  injury  (section  one  hundred  and 

thirty-six)  ; 

shall  have  effect  as  if  any  premises  on  Avhich  machinery  worked 
:  by  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power  is  temporarily  used 

for  the  purpose  of  the  construction  of  a  building  or  any  structural 
work  in  connection  with  a  building  were  included  in  the  word 
"  factory",  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  machinery  is  used 
were  a  manufacturing  process,  and  as  if  the  person  who,  by 
himself,  his  agents,  or  workmen,  temporarily  uses  any  such 
machinery  for  the  before -mentioned  purpose  were  the  occupier 
of  the  said  premises  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  enforcement  of 
those  provisions  the  person  so  using  any  such  machinery  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  occupier  of  a  factory. 

(2.)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  notice  of  accidents,  and 
the  formal  investigation  of  accidents,  shall  have  effect  as  if — 

(a)  Any  building  which  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 

which  is  being  constructed  or  repaired  by  means  of  a 
scaffolding  ;  and 

(b)  Any  building  which  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 

in  which  more  than  twenty  persons,  not  being  domestic 
servants,  are  employed  for  wages, 

were  included  in  the  word  "factory",  and,  as  if,  in  the  first  case,, 
the  employer  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  construction  or  repair 
and,  in  the  second  case,  the  occupier  of  the  building,  were  the 
occupier  of  a  factory. 

13.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  section  applies  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
as  to  regulations  for  dangerous  trades  to  the  construction  of  buildings  on  which 
machinery  worked  by  power  is  used,  but  does  not  apply  these  provisions  to  a 
building  which  exceeds  30  feet  in  height,  and  which  is  being  constructed  or 
repaired  by  means  of  a  scaffolding,  if  power  driven  machinery  is  not  used.  We 
are  convinced  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  regulations  we  have  drafted 
should  not  be  made  applicable  to  both  classes  of  buildings,  and  also  to  others 
which  are  not  30  feet  in  height  and  on  which  machinery  is  not  used. 

14.  The  distinction  between  buildings  over  and  under  30  feet  in  height 
has  been  abolished  in  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906,  and  a  similar 
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amendment  is  required  in  section  105  (2a)  of  the  Factory  Act  1901,  with  the 
addition  that  this  sub-section  should  be  transferred  to  sub-section  (1). 

15.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  if  the  regulations  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to 
all  buildings  in  course  of  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  and  not  merely  to 
those  on  which  machinery  is  used. 

16.  We  are  convinced  that  serious  dangers  are  due  to  insufficiency  of  plant 
and  the  use  of  defective  materials  for  scaffolding,  coupled  with  unskilled  and 
careless  workmanship  in  the  erection  of  scaffolds.  This  is  naturally  the  more 
likey  to  be  the  case  with  the  so-called  "jerry  builder  "  than  with  the  contractor 
for  large  works. 

17.  We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  is  the  practice  of  the  master 
builders  of  repute  and  to  draft  regulations  that  shall  as  far  as  possible  bring  the 
careless  builders  up  to  the  level  of  those  who  are  careful  of  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  their  workmen. 

18.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of  reading  the  regulations  in  force  in  Italy 
{see  Appendices  5  and  6)  and  we  agree  in  principle  with  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  High  Council  of  Labour  at  Rome  as  follows  : — "  As  regards 

the  question  of  proper  supervision,  rules  however  good  and  severe  are 
"  insufficient  without  means  to  insure  their  observance.  The  builder  must  be 
^'  made  to  understand  that  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  by  law  to  insure  his 
"  workmen  against  accidents  does  not  free  him  from  responsibility  if  an  accident 
"  occurs  from  a  cause  which  can  be  brought  home  to  him.  He  must  realise 
"  that  besides  taking  all  the  necessary  precautions  prescribed  by  law  or 
^'  experience,  he  must  exercise  continuous  supervision  personally  or  through  a 
"  competent  deputy,  to  insure  the  proper  observance  of  the  instructions  laid 
^'  down  and  that  the  right  use  is  made  of  the  materials  and  appliances  supplied 
"  to  the  workmen. 

"  On  the  other  hand  workmen  must  be  made  to  see  that  precautionary 
measures  are  useless  without  their  voluntary  co-operation  in  carrying  them 
"  out  ;  many  builders  would  be  glad  to  do  more  and  better  than  at  present  if 
^'  they  saw  that  each  workman  for  his  own  part  took  due  care  to  observe  the 
precautions  framed  to  ensure  his  safety." 

19.  Many  reportable  accidents  which  occur  at  buildings  are  not  notified  to 
the  Factory  Department,  but  for  all  that  the  returns  show  that  over  2,000 
accidents  occur  every  year  on  buildings  in  course  o£  construction  or  repair,  of 
which  more  than  100  are  fatal. 

20.  Before  the  Notice  of  Accidents  Act,  1906,  came  into  force,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  reported  accidents  were  trivial,  involving  incapacity  from 
work  for,  perhaps,  only  a  day  or  so  ;  these  were  reportable  to  the  District 
Inspector  only.  The  fatal  accidents  and  those  caused  by  machinery,  &c.,  were 
reportable  to  both  the  Certifying  Surgeon  and  the  Inspector  for  the  District. 
Of  accidents  falling  within  the  latter  category  there  were  379  and  377  reported 
in  the  years  1905  and  1906  respectively,  and  the  fatal  accidents  reported  in 
those  same  years  were  117  and  145.  Accidents  at  the  construction  of  docks 
and  harbours  accounted  for  about  20  of  the  fatal  accidents  reported  in  each  of 
the  above  mentioned  years. 

21.  Further  information  as  to  accidents  and  their  causation  will  be  found 
in  Appendices  1  to  3.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  note  that  labourers — 
probably  the  most  numerous  class  employed  on  buildings  under  construction  or 
repair — are  the  principal  sufferers  from  accidents.  This  is  accounted  for  not 
only  by  their  numbers — nearly  one-third  of  the  workmen  actually  engaged  on 
buildings — but  also  because  they  have  to  carry  out  some  of  the  most  risky  work 
in  preparing  stages  and  platforms  for  the  skilled  mechanics — masons,  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  slaters,  and  the  like.  Further,  the  labourers  in  carrying- 
materials,  tools,  &c.,  travel  about  the  buildings  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  artizans,  and  this  of  course  increases  their  liability  to  falls  from  ladders  and 
scaffolds,  and  to  their  being  where  materials  may  fall  upon  them.  Amongst 
skilled  mechanics,  the  carpenters  and  joiners  would  appear  to  be  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  accidents. 
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22.  Reports  of  previous  enquiries  into  dangerous  trades  have  not  helped 
us  in  our  investigations  except  to  a  limited  extent  as  to  the  use  of  cranes  and 
chains  in  docks,  and  of  lead  in  paint  works.  At  the  outset  the  temporary  use 
of  the  appliances  for  building  presents  a  difficulty  ;  the  position  changes  from 
day  to  day  ;  scaffolding  which  is  required  to  be  10  feet  high  to-day,  may  be 
required  to  be  20  feet  high  to-morrow,  or  it  may  be  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow.  We  have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  frame  rules  for  the  great  variety 
of  scaffolding  in  use,  a  mason's  scaffold  differs  from  a  slater's,  and  a  brick- 
layer's from  a  plasterer's.  Even  for  the  same  class  of  scaffolds,  boards  one 
and  a  half  inches  thick  are  used  in  London,  and  three  inches  thick  in  Scotland. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  frame  rules  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  scaffolding  from 
which  walls  are  built  up  or  repaired,  and  others  applicable  to  roof  and 
suspended  scaffolds.  Ladders,  floors,  hoists,  cranes,  machinery,  excavations, 
and  use  of  lead  paint  are  dealt  with  in  other  sections, 

23.  The  question  of  instability  or  inadequacy  of  strength  of  parts  of 
buildings  under  construction  or  repair — such  as  arches,  floors,  staircases,  roofs 
— is  a  most  important  one,  but  having  regard  to  the  multitudinous  an(i  variable 
factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  we  have  not  found  it  possible 
to  draft  a  regulation  in  this  connection.  Cases  falling  into  this  category  are  rare, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  each  case  as  it  arises  can  best  be  dealt  with  under 
s.  18  of  the  Factory  Act,  1901  (if  made  applicable).  This  method  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  somewhat  cumbersome,  but  against  that  we  have  weighed 
the  doubtful  gain  which  might  arise  from  the  insertion  of  a  regulation 
attempting  to  lay  down  a  standard  of  construction  based  upon  the  strength 
of  material,  the  varying  stresses  to  which  sucb  material  may  be  subjected,  as  by 
wind  pressures  or  the  force  of  weight  or  gravity,  and  the  different,  and  to  some 
extent  theoretical,  circumstances  under  which  a  building  may  be  strained.  So 
far  as  concerns  scaffolds  we  think  the  difficulty  can  generally  be  met  by 
regulations  requiring  sufficient  and  sound  materials  to  be  used  in  their 
construction,  that  they  shall  be  properly  braced,  tied  and  supported,  and  that 
dangerous  parts  of  either  the  scaffold  or  the  building  shall  be  properly  fenced. 
It  would  be  impracticable  to  frame  a  regulation  dealing  with  all  the  factors 
which  may  come  into  force,  such  as  wind  and  weather,  stress  or  strain, 
composition  and  strength  of  materials  used,  suitable  foundations  and  the  like. 
Hence  s.  17  or  s.  18  (if  made  applicable)  should  be  put  into  use  where  there 
is  danger  of  a  structure  collapsing  and  causing  injury. 

24.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  lay  down  elaborate  rules  as  to 
the  size  of  poles,  ledgers,  putlogs,  planks  and  ropes  used  for  scaffolding,  and 
should  prescribe  the  material  of  which  they  should  be  made.  The  evidence 
however  shows  that  no  uniform  standard  could  be  adopted  owing  to  the  methods 
of  building  being  different  not  only  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  even  in  neighbouring  towns.  Uniformity  also  is  not  desirable,  as  much 
depends  on  the  material  of  which  the  building  is  being  constructed — stone, 
brick,  wood,  iron,  ferro- concrete,  &c. — and  also  on  the  size  of  the  building,  and 
the  length  of  time  taken  in  its  construction. 

25.  We  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  frame  regulations  which  shall 
require  sufficient  material  of  a  sound  nature  and  properly  tested  to  be  used  in 
the  making  of  scaffolds  ;  that  it  shall  be  properly  put  together  and  supported,  and 
that  sufficient  space  shall  be  allowed  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  safety. 

26.  Provision  is  then  made  for  safeguarding  men  from  falling  from  working 
platforms,  and  for  preventing  material  from  falling  on  the  men  working  or 
passing  below.  If  these  two  causes  of  accident  could  be  eliminated,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  accidents  Avould  be  prevented. 

27.  It  may  seem  trite  to  lay  down  a  regulation  that  sound  materials  shall 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  scaffolds,  but  the  evidence  has  convinced  us  that 
defective  poles,  putlogs,  planks,  trestles,  and  ropes,  are  used  with  little  or  no 
examination.  It  is  said  that  not  infrequently  the  plant  has  been  allowed  to  rot 
in  the  builder's  yard  or  during  lengthened  use  on  a  building,  and  that  it  is 
taken  in  such  a  condition  to  a  new  structure,  and  that  many  accidents  are  due 
to  the  breaking  of  this  defective  plant.  (Regulation  1).  See  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  241  ;  468  ;  658-9  ;  1255-7  ;  2246-7  ;  2675  ;  2986-90. 
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28.  So  too,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  say  that  sufficient  material  shall  be 
provided  and  used,  but  we  have  overwhelming  evidence  that  there  is  often  a 
scarcity  of  scaffolding  plant,  and  that  necessary  supports  have  to  be  removed 
from  one  part  of  the  scaffold  for  use  elsewhere,  or  boards  taken  from  their  places 
to  serve  other  purposes,  leaving  the  scaffold  weak  and  abounding  with  holes  and 
traps  for  the  unwary.  Further  it  is  not  enough  to  require  the  provision  of 
sufficient  sound  material  ;  it  is  equally  essential  that  it  should  be  actually  used. 
(Regulation  2.)  ^g^?  Minutes  of  Evidence,  175-9  ;  1011-2  ;  1633-5  ;  1818-9  ; 
1925  ;  4466-7  ;  4657-9. 

29.  Regulations  3  to  7  further  aim  at  securing  strength  of  the  temporary 
fetructures,  and  sufficient  width  of  working  platforms  and  gangways  for  work 
to  be  carried  on  in  safety.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  standards  are  often 
anything  but  upright,  not  properly  or  adequately  braced,  and  are  not  continued 
for  a  sufficient  height  above  the  top  platform.  The  minimum  width  of  platforms, 
gangways,  and  runs,  which  we  have  suggested,  is  the  result  of  careful  delibera- 
tion, as  we  felt  it  might  create  hardship  in  exceptional  cases  unless  the  minimum 
were  somewhat  low.  In  practice  greater  widths  than  those  suggested  will  be 
generally  used.  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1154-82  ;  1293-6  ;  1984-2000  ; 
2592-612;  2650-6;  2966-8;  2991-9;  5287-90  ;  5387. 

30.  A  very  dangerous  practice  is  in  vogue  for  raising  the  height  of  a 
working  platform  or  scaffold,  viz.,  that  of  using  loose  bricks,  drain  pipes, 
chimney  pots,  or  other  loose  and  unsuitable  materials,  and  placing  boards  across 
for  men  to  carry  materials  or  to  work  or  stand  upon.  This  is  dangerous  even 
on  the  ground  floor,  but  at  greater  heights  it  is  simply  courting  disaster.  We 
recommend  that  such  "block"  scaffolds  should  be  prohibited.  (Regulation  8.) 
See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  408-16  ;  623-6  ;  1646-7. 

31.  The  present  day  bustle  and  rush  is  not  absent  from  building  opera- 
tions— it  may  be  due  to  pressing  needs  of  clients  or  contracts,  or  the  vigilance 
of  the  general  foreman — and  we  find  that  men  are  sometimes  called  upon  to 
work  upon  incomplete  scaffolds.  Regulation  9  is  framed  to  prevent  such  a 
practice.    See  Minutes  o£  Evidence,  2399-401  ;  2669-71  ;  5224-5. 

32.  The  question  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  tKe  safety  of  the  scaff'olding^ 
has  proved  to  be  difficult  owing  to  the  system  of  sub-contracting  which  prevails. 
A  scaffold  erected  by  or  for  a  master  bricklayer  is  or  may  be  used  by  the 
masons,  carpenters,  slaters,  tilers,  plumbers,  and  painters,  not  in  the  employ  of 
the  master  bricklayer,  but  who  are  employed  by  sub-contractors  for  the  various 
trades,  and  it  seems  only  fair  that  each  employer  whose  men  use  the  scaflbld 
should  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  regulations  whilst  his  men  are  using  it 
whether  for  passing  over  or  working  upon.  (  Regulation  10.)  See  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  370  ;  867-8  ;  1477-93  ;  2573-4  ;  2680-8  ;  4960-9. 

33.  We  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  periodical 
examination  of  a  scaffold  whilst  it  is  in  use.  Ropes  slip,  putlogs  become  loose, 
planks  slip  or  are  shifted,  and  nuts  and  bolts  work  out.  On  some  jobs,  no 
doubt,  the  foreman  exercises  a  constant  viligance  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
scaffolding,  and  may  be  said  to  examine  it  daily.  We  are  of  opinion,  however, 
that  a  more  formal  and  careful  examination  should  be  made  at  least  once  a 
month  by  a  competent  person  deputed  by  the  employer,  and  that  a  register 
should  be  kept  on  the  premises  in  which  he  could  enter  the  date  of  examination, 
and  the  result,  and  the  means  taken  to  remedy  any  defects  discovered.  A 
specially  ruled  page  in  the  prescribed  Register  would  answer  the  purpose. 
(Regulation  11.) 

34.  To  a  certain  extent  building  operations  must  be  carried  on  v/'ith.  more 
or  less  danger  to  the  persons  employed,  but  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  and 
undesirable  to  increase  the  inherent  risks  by  the  absence  of  or  insufficient 
lighting.  (Regulation  12.)  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  261;  2211-28; 
2558-9  ;  4832-43  ;  5093.  v 

35.  The  storage  of  tools,  building  materials  and  appliances  on  a  building 
during  erection  or  repair  is  a  not  unimportant  detail,  but  to  utilise  such  restricted 
ways  as  runs,  staircases,  &c.,  for  this  purpose  does  not  tend  to  greater  safety, 
hence  our  suggestion.    (Regulation  13.) 
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36.  There  was  great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  the  witnesses  as  to  the 
height  at  which  a  guard  rail  to  a  scaffold  becomes  a  necessity.  Many  advocate 
it  at,  or  above,  eight  feet,  thus  exempting  the  first  scaffold  only,  which  is  usually 
about  five  feet  high.  As  a  rule  this  scaffold  is  "  served  "  from  the  ground, 
hence  a  guard  rail  or  a  guard  board  would  be  impracticable  here.  Other 
witnesses  suggest  20  feet,  on  the  plea  that  there  is  much  greater  danger  of  a 
man  being  nervous  and  falling  at  40  feet  than  there  is  at  20  feet ;  another 
witness,  a  working  man,  suggested  over  60  feet,  because  a  man  is  more  likely 
to  fall  at  60  than  at  30  feet  !  After  serious  consideration  we  have  fixed  12  feet 
as  the  height  at  which  both  guard  rails  and  guard  (or  skirting)  boards  should 
be  required.  This  exempts  the  second  scaffold  (10  feet)  and  also  a  trestle 
scaffold  made  of  two  tiers  of  trestles  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  trestle 
scaffolds  are  wide  and  are  not  so  easily  fenced  as  pole  scaffolds.  We  have  been 
impressed  with  the  evidence  of  some  witnesses  who  have  strenuously  advocated 
guard  rails  at  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  we  are  aware  the  records  of  the  last  few 
years  show  that  men  have  been  killed  through  falling  even  less  than  that 
distance.  We  have  however,  inserted  12  feet  as  a  compromise,  because  it  over- 
comes the  objection  to  guards  on  account  of  serving  the  lower  scaffolds,  and  with 
the  hope  that  the  concession  will  disarm  opposition  to  the  advent  of  this 
regulation,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  these  safeguards  is  by  no 
means  common,  and  this  regulation,  if  established,  will  ]3erhaps  affect  master 
builders  more  than  any  other  regulation  we  have  put  forward,  by  causing 
increased  expense  in  the  erection  of  scaffolding.  The  safeguards  suggested  are 
required  only  on  those  platforms  actually  in  use.    (Regulation  14.) 

h7.  With  one  exception  all  the  witnesses  who  were  questioned  on  the 
subject  have  agreed  that  poles  used  in  the  construction  of  scaffolds  should  have 
the  bark  peeled  off.  This  is  to  prevent  it  from  giving  way  under  the  pressure 
of  the  ledgers  tied  to  the  poles.    (Regulation  15.) 

38.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  leaving  putlogs  in  place  when 
no  longer  required  to  support  a  working  platform.  Some  builders  leave  nearly 
all  putlogs  in  position,  others  hardly  any  of  them.  When  left  they  are  often 
allowed  to  become  loose.  We  think  a  certain  proportion  of  putlogs  should  be 
left  and  those  remaining  should  be  fastened.  (Regulation  16.)  See-  Minutes 
of  Evidence,  285-91  ;  688  ;  1460-1  ;  1956  ;  5038-41  ;  5369-77. 

39.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  make  a  regulation  to  prevent  the 
throwing  down  of  materials  from  high  scaffolds  or  buildings  to  the  imminent 
risk  of  those  below,  but  either  from  carelessness  or  haste,  the  dangerous  practice 
exists,  and  is  met  by  Regulation  17.  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  273-83  ; 
1969-71  ;  2708-9  ;  4986-05  ;  5467-70. 

40.  The  work  of  carpenters,  slaters,  tilers  and  others  on  the  roof  of  a 
building  must  always  be  of  a  more  or  less  dangerous  character,  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  more  accidents  do  not  occur.  We  have  in  Regulations  18  and  1 9 
aimed  at  the  provision  of  a  platform  from  which  they  can  commence  their  work, 
and  which  would  save  them  in  case  of  accident  from  falling  from  the  roof  to  the 
ground  ;  also  suitable  bracket  scaffolds  fastened  to  the  ridge  for  working  on 
the  roof,  and  step  boards  or  crawling  ladders  for  getting  from  one  position  to 
another  on  the  roof. 

41.  Trestle  scaffolding  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  North  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Regulation  21  is  mainly  based  on  a  set  of  working  rules  carried 
out  at  the  present  time  by  Scotch  master  builders,  and  which  are  accepted  by 
workmen  in  Scotland. 

42.  Precautions  appear  to  be  necessary  when  workmen  are  engaged  at 
bedding  or  fixing  door  or  window  frames  in  external  walls,  and  Regulation  22 
has  been  drafted  with  that  object  in  view.  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  168-70'; 
1212  ;  1456-9  ;  2629  ;  3986-8. 

43.  Another  dangerous  occupation  is  that  of  pointing  or  painting  the 
outer  walls  of  high  buildings  where  no  built-up  scaffold  is  provided,  and  the 
men  have  to  work  from  a  suspended  scaffold  or  on  a  bracket  scaffold  resting 
on  bearers  let  into  the  Avail.  In  London,  appliances  called  "  cradles "  are 
used,  and  these  being  of  sufficient  size,  strongly  made,  with  a  guard  rail 
all  round,  and   strong   suspension   ropes,  have   proved  to   be  as   safe  as 
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anything  that  can  be  made  for  the  purpose.  A¥e  have  endeayoured  in 
Regulation  23  to  prescribe  an  arrangement  which  comprises  the  good  points 
of  a  cradle,  without  absolutely  insisting  on  the  use  of  a  cradle  type.  We  have 
not  beey  able  to  agree  as  to  the  use  or  prohibition  of  bracket  scaffolds, 
some  of  us  being  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  prohibited, 
whilst  others  think  it  is  unwise  to  interfere  with  a  method  which  has  long 
been  in  use  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  so  long  as  the  apparatus  used 
is  made  safe  for  the  men  to  work  upon.  We  do,  however,  utterly  condemn 
the  use  of  platforms  resting  on  wooden  bearers  let  into  the  wall  at  one  end  and 
without  any  other  support.  When  such  bearers  go  right  through  the  wall  and 
are  securely  fastened,  or  when  strongly  made  figure  or  bracket  scaffolds  are 
fixed  to  iron  dogs  or  spikes  driven  into  a  stone  wall,  and  properly  wedged,  they 
are  less  objectionable,  and  are  capable  of  being  made  safe  and  strong.  See 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  542  ;  1880-2  ;  1451-5  ;  3095-105  ;  3612-54  ; 
4102-24. 

44.  Ladders  appear  to  be  the  source  of  many  unnecessary  dangers,  either 
from  being  too  short,  insecurely  fixed,  of  defective  make,  or  in  a  bad  state  of 
repair.  We  have  tried  in  Regulation  25  to  prescribe  practical  and  easy 
remedies. 

45.  Many  preventable  accidents  are  caused  by  want  of  safeguards  round 
holes  left  in  floors,  or  by  the  absence  of  planks  to  cover  the  joists  to  form  a 
temporary  floor  or  way  when  the  permanent  floor  is  not  laid.  A  workman 
takes  short  cuts  in  getting  to  and  from  his  work,  and  so  far  as  is  practicable  it 
should  be  made  safe  for  him  to  do  so.  We  see  no  good  reason  why  temporary 
hoist  holes,  or  stair  well-holes,  or  other  traps  for  the  unwary,  should  not  be 
fenced  by  guard  rails  and  guard  boards,  nor  why  floors  should  not  be  covered 
in  all  cases  where  men  work  or  pass  underneath.    (Regulations  26  and  27.) 

46.  The  use  of  cranes  on  buildings  is  becomino:  more  and  more  s'eneral. 
When  driven  by  power  they  are  usually  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  driver,, 
who  examines  and  cleans  them  and  keeps  them  in  order.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  that  the  staging  on  which  they  are  placed  should  be  strongly 
constructed,  and  that  the  driver's  and  signalman's  platforms  should  be  fenced 
and  provided  with  safe  means  of  access.    (Regulation  28.)    (^See  Appendix  4.) 

47.  Hand  cranes  are  often  worked  by  labourers  and  others  having  no 
knowledge  of  machinery,  consequently  accidents  frequently  occur  through  the 
jib  falling  and  such  like  occurrences  ;  none  but  persons  having  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  machines  should  be  allowed  to  manipulate  them.  We  find 
that  nails  are  frequently  used  for  cotter  pins  ;  the  insecurity  of  such  makeshifts 
is  obvious.  As  regards  hand  cranes  generally  we  regret  to  report  that  little  or 
no  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  working  gear  in  order,  and  very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  safe  load.  In  Regulations  29  to  32  we  have  followed  somewhat  the 
lines  of  the  Docks  Regulations,  and  trust  that  the  effect  will  be  much  greater 
care  in  the  working  of  cranes  and  hoisting  gear  generally.  What  is  wanted  is 
more  careful  and  frequent  examination  and  cleaning  of  the  working  gear,  so  as 
to  make  early  discovery  of  defective  chains  or  bolts  and  cotters,  &c.,  and  their 
replacement  by  sound  ones. 

48.  In  some  localities  the  hoisting  of  bricks  and  other  loose  materials  is 
done  in  crates  or  boxes  open  at  the  sides,  and  closed  only  at  the  ends.  We 
consider  this  is  a  dangerous  practice,  and  see  no  reason  why  these  appliances 
should  not  be  enclosed  on  the  four  sides.  For  convenience  of  packing  and 
unloading  one  or  more  of  the  sides  could  be  fitted  with  hinged  doors  or  detach- 
able flaps,  which  could  be  readily  opened  or  closed.    (Regulation  3l.) 

49.  AVhen  hoisting  small  loads  in  barrows,  buckets,  or  baskets,  a  safety  or 
spring  hook  is  required  at  the  load  end  of  the  chain,  to  prevent  the  load  from 
being  knocked  oft'  or  jumping  off  the  hook,  as  is  the  case  at  times  when  an 
ordinary  open  S  hook  is  used.  Baskets  when  loaded  should  not  be  slung  from 
the  handles  only,  unless  a  strengthening  band  is  passed  round  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  (Regulation  35).  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  269-72  ;  643-5  ;  1952  - 
5343-53. 

50.  In  Regulation  37,  dealing  with  the  fencing  of  machinery,  we  have 
followed  the  lines  of  s.  10  of  the  Factory  Act.    That  section  is  familiar  to. 
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ISuilders  as  applied  to  machinery  used  in  their  saw  mills  and  stone  working 
factories,  and  will  be  readily  complied  with  when  applied  to  the  somewhat 
similar  machinery  used  on  buildings.  We  have,  in  addition,  required  electric 
conductors  and  switches  to  be  fenced  as  well  as  the  machinery, 

51.  Our  attention  having  been  called  to  the  dangers  to  which  men  are 
exposed  in  excavating  for  foundations,  sewers,  and  the  like,  we  have  with  some 
diffidence  drafted  Regulation  38.  Precise  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  in  this 
connection.  While  it  might  be  safe  to  excavate  20  feet  deep  in  solid  rock,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  make  a  trench  only  3  feet  deep  in  some  soils  without  sloping 
the  sides,  or  shoring  t!hem  up.  Some  discretion  must  be  allowed,  but  the 
evidence  points  to  many  serious  accidents  from  falls  of  earth  owing  to  the  want 
of  struts  and  boards.  So  also  with  excavations  for  underpinning  of  old  founda- 
tions when  preparing  to  build  new  premises  adjoining  old  ones.  Sometimes  the 
new  foundation  has  to  go  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  old  one,  and  the  old 
building  has  to  be  underpinned.  Proper  precautions  are '  necessary,  such  as 
doing  the  work  in  short  lengths,  and  shoring  up  the  old  walls  where  necessary. 
So  much  depends  on  the  state  of  the  existing  building  that  we  do  not  find  it 
practicable  to  lay  down  precise  directions,  or  to  say  more  than  that  where 
necessary  the  walls  shall  be  shored  up.  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  938-53  ; 
1959-66  ;  2142-5  ;  2699-700  ;  4160-9. 

52.  The  question  of  lead  poisoning  amongst  house  painters  and  plumbers 
was  brought  before  us  by  several  witnesses,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
dangers  of  building  construction  and  repair.  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  715-25  ; 
4743-4  ;  4866-9.  Dr.  liCgge,  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories,  has  furnished  an 
interesting  memorandum  on  the  subject,  including  statistics  of  reported  cases  of 
lead  poisoning,  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  9.  It  is  strange  that  although 
the  compulsory  notification  by  medical  practitioners  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
contracted  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  required  by  s.  73  of  the  Factory  Act  1901, 
does  not  apply  to  Buildings  under  s.  105,  yet  in  1906  as  many  as  186  cases 
were  reported  to  the  Factory  Department,  of  which  36  were  fatal.  The  fatal 
cases  exceeded  those  in  all  other  lead  industries  put  together.  This  was  not  an 
exceptional  year,  for  the  average  number  of  fatal  cases  reported  during  each  of 
the  last  seven  years  is  exactly  36,  These  were  cases  of  painters  and  plumbers 
not  employed  in  factories  and  workshops,  but  upon  buildings  in  course  of 
construction,  and  in  the  repair  and  decoration  of  old  buildings.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  were  due  to  work  on  new  buildings,  and  how  many  to  old 
buildings  ;  one  witness  representing  operative  painters  and  decorators  expressed 
an  opinion  that  about  half  the  members  of  his  Society  would  be  occupied  in  one 
class  and  half  in  the  other.  The  same  witness  said  that  during  the  previous 
twelve  months  his  Society,  numbering  17,000  members,  had  nine  members 
rendered  totally  unable  to  follow  their  occupation  owing  to  the  effects  of  lead 
poisoning.  Owing  to  the  temporary  nature  of  the  work  on  a  new  building  and 
the  fact  that  the  building  itself  is  always  in  a  transition  stage,  the  provision  of 
washing  conveniences  is  not  so  easy  as  in  a  factory  or  workshop.  But  there  is 
always  water  on  or  near  the  premises,  and  so  long  as  the  master  painter  or 
plumber  requires  his  men  to  use  a  poisonous  substance,  it  does  not  seem  too 
much  to  ask  him  to  provide  buckets,  towels,  soap,  and  nail  brushes,  so  that  the 
men  can  wash  their  hands  before  taking  food  or  leaving  the  building.  The 
supply  of  lavatory  basins  or  enamelled  troughs  with  waste  pipes  and  hot  and 
cold  water  laid  on,  as  required  by  the  Regulations  in  force  in  paint  and  colour 
and  other  works  would  be  impracticable  at  buildings,  but  we  are  of  oj)inion  that 
facilities  for  removing  the  lead  from  the  hands  should  be  available  in  all  cases, 
whether  the  works  be  temporary  or  permanent.    (Regulation  39). 

53.  In  many  buildings  in  course  of  construction  a  room  is, set  apart  in 
which  the  paints  are  mixed  and  kept,  and  another  in  which  the  plumber  cuts 
up  his  lead  and  prepares  his  work.  The  evidence  shows  that  these  rooms  are 
used  for  meal  rooms,  and  that  clothes  are  hung  up  in  them.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  escape  the  evil  effects  of  lead  dust,  and  we  think  that  ,the  men  should  be 
prohibited  from  taking  their  meals  or  depositing  their  food  or  clothing  in  the 
paint-mixing  room  or  in  the  plumbers'  shop.  It  follows,  that  provision  must 
be  made  to  enable  them  to  take  their  meals  elsewhere,  as  do  the  other  artisans 
■employed  on  the  building.    Similarly,  some  place  other  than  the  workrooms 
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mentioned,  should  be  provided  for  the  deposit  oi  outer  clothing.  ;  (Regula- 
tions 40  and  45.)    See  Minutes  of  Evidence  746-51,  1749-51,  4756-62. 

54.  It  is  of  little  use  to  require  employers  to  provide  safeguards  unless  the 
workers  are  also  required  to  make  proper  use  of  them.  Nearly  all  the  master 
builders  who  gave  evidence  referred  to  what  they  call  "  the  carelessness  of  the 
"  workmen  "  as  a  cause  of  accident.  They  say  that  accidents  happen  through 
the  contempt  which  some  workmen  have  for  proper  prudence  and  precaution  in 
following  their  employment.  So  too,  an  insurance  company  says,  that  "  the 
"  greater  proportion  of  building  accidents  could  be  avoided  if  it  were  possible  to 
"  instil  into  workers  the  necessity  of  taking  ordinary  precautions,  not  only  for 
"  their  .own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  others."  Without  endorsing  these 
opinions,  we  are  convinced  that  worlpnen  do^,  run  unnecessary  risks,  that  they 
thoughtlessly,,  remove  p|ank^  or  supports  from  one  part  of  a  scaffold  to  serve 
-some  other  purpose,  leaving  a  trap  for  others  to  fall  into,  and  that  they  ride  up 
on  the  crane  load  or  in  barrow  hoists  to  save  trouble  of  mounting  ladders,  but, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  often  do  these  things  in  the  supposed  interests  of  their 
employers.  We  have  drafted  five  Regulations  (42-46)  relating  to  the  duties 
of  workmen  for  the  breach  of  which  they  should  be  held  responsible. 

55.  On  some  of  the  dangers  pointed  out  to  us  in  evidence  we  have  not 
thought  it  desirable  to  make  regulations.  For  instance,  the  floors  of  working 
platforms  or  gangways  are  sometimes  made  slippery  by  frost,  and  a  regulation 
might  be  made  that  they  should  be  sprinkled  with  sand  or  ashes,  but  this  is  so 
obvious  that  even  the  most  careless  builder  or  workman  can  hardly  overlook  it, 
and,  moreover,  we  find  that  a  remedy  is  found  by  simply  turning  over  the 
boards. 

56.  Another  danger  pointed  out  is  allowing  timbers  to  project  from  the 
face  of  the  scaffold  where  hoisting  is  done,  the  material  being  hoisted  may  be 
upset  by  contact  of  the  cage  or  skip  with  the  projecting  timbers.  Seeing  how- 
ever that  the  putlogs  must  necessarily  project  somewhat  from  the  face  of  the 
scaffold,  and  that  hoisting  would  generally  be  done  where  they  project  least, 
and  further  that  the  jib  of  a  crane  is  used  to  hoist  materials  at  any  part  of  the 
building  where  required,  we  do  not  think  a  hard  and  fast  rule  desirable  or 
practicable. 

57.  A  more  serious  matter  which  has  been  pressed  upon  us,  but  upon 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  agree  to  a  regulation,  is  that  a  fully-planked 
platform  ought  to  be  left  below  the  one  on  which  the  men  are  working  ;  the 
idea  being  that  if  the  top  platform  breaks  from  any  cause,  there  would  be 
another  below  to  save  the  men  from  falling,  to  the  ground.  We  are  informed 
of  a  case  in  which  a  cornice  stone  fell  from  its  position  and  crashed  through  the 
working  platform  carrying  the  men  with  it.  In  this  instance  however  the  stone 
broke  through  the  second  platform  also.  Such  accidents  are  rare,  and  it  does 
not  seem  advisable  to  put  a  builder  to  increased  expense  in  providing  a  second 
platform  fully  sheeted,  for  a  contingency  hardly  likely  to  recur.  We  have  how- 
ever provided  in  Regulation  16  that  the  major  part  of  the  putlogs  of  each 
scaffold  (except  the  lowest)  shall  be  securely  fastened  and  remain  in  position 
until  the  scaffold  is  taken  dov/n,  instead  of,  as  now,  being  removed  or  allowed 
to  become  loose  to  the  insecurity  of  the  structure.  When  this  is  done  it  is  often 
found  useful  to  leave  some  planks  resting  on  the  putlogs  to  form  a  run  from  one 
part  of  the  building  to  another,  and  thus  a  partially-planked  platform  will 
generally  be  found  under  the  working  platform. 

58.  The  overlapping  of  planks  forming  the  platform  of  a  scaffold  is  con- 
demned by  some  of  the  witnesses,  who  say  the  ends  of  the  planks  ought  to  be 
butted  level,  in  order  to  prevent  men  from  tripping  on  them.  To  prohibit 
overlapping  would  unduly  interfere  with  a  common  mode  of  making  scaffolds. 
The  main  point,  moreover,  is  that  the  boards  shall  be  well  supported  at  each 
end.    (Regulation  5.) 

59.  Many  of  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
builder's  foremen  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  due  carrying  out  of 
regulations,  and  especially  in  cases  where  they  have  not  attended  to  requests  of 
the  workmen  for  proper  or  additional  scaffolding.  W  e  think  there  should  not 
be  a  divided  responsibility,  and  that  it  must  ultimately  rest  with  the  employer, 
who  in  his  turn  may  hold  the  foreman  responsible  to  himself  for  carrying  out 
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60.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  us  that  foremen  ought  to  be  certificated 
by  some  Pubhc  Authority,  and  be  liable  to  have  certificate  cancelled  if  convicted 
of  neglect  to  use  proper  precautions  for  the  safety  of  workmen.  We  do  not 
think  the  idea  practicable,  or  that  it  would  have  any  appreciable  good  effect  if 
it  were. 

61.  The  method  of  enforcing  the  regulations  is  a  subject  which  has 
exercised  the  minds  of  most  of  the  witnesses,  and  although  this  is  a  matter  of 
administration  which  does  not  come  within  the  terms  of  reference,  yet  we  think 
it  desirable  to  place  before  you  a  summary  of  the  evidence  we  have  received. 

62.  Generally  the  Workmen  object  to  Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Local 
Authorities,  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not  independent  of  local  influence, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  their  proceedings.  The  working 
men  ask  that  the  inspectors  should  be  appointed  by  Government,  and  that  they 
should  be  practical  men,  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  present  Factory 
Inspectors. 

63.  The  views  of  the  master  builders,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  so  easily 
summarised,  some  of  them — probably  the  majority — being  of  opinion  that  the 
local  building  surveyors  are  the  proper  persons  to  enforce  the  regulations.  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  local  byelaws  these  officials  are  advised  of 
all  new  building  works,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  practical  men.  In  some  parts 
of  Scotland,  the  Inspectors  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  already  deal  with  the 
erection  and  use  of  cranes,  scaffolds,  stages,  platforms,  barricades  and  hoardings, 
and  excavations,  so  far  as  the  safety  of  the  public  is  concerned,  and  it  would 
appear  that  they  have  powers  of  inspection  and  of  prohibiting  the  use  by 
workmen  of  unsafe  structures.  {See  Appendix  7.)  Other  master  builders  are 
of  opinion  that  inspectors  should  be  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  to 
districts,  with  an  office  to  which  complaints  could  be  sent,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  present  Factory  Inspectors,  and  that  if  this  were  done  there  would  be  more 
uniformity  in  their  work.  Some  of  the  employers  who  gave  evidence  Avere 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Factory  Inspectors  were  the  proper  men  to  enforce 
Factory  Act  Regulations,  and  if  it  were  found  necessary  to  appoint  special 
building  inspectors  that  they  should  be  appointed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Factory 
Inspectors.  There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  employers  who- 
gave  evidence,  that  the  Factory  Inspectors  should  inspect  the  cranes  and 
machinery  in  use  on  buildings,  in  the  same  way  as  they  now  inspect  similar 
machinery  in  the  builders'  yards. 

64.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  services  of  our  Secretary,  Mr» 
Leonard  Ward.  He  has  been  most  painstaking,  energetic,  and  zealous,  and  has 
made  all  necessary  arrangements  with  punctuality  and  despatch.  The  amount 
of  correspondence  has  been  very  great,  and  this,  together  with  the  preparation 
of  papers,  drawings  of  scaffolding  appliances,  the  index  to  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  and  statistical  tables  for  the  use  of  the  Committee,  has  we  know 
encroached  greatly  on  his  leisure  time.  The  work  could  not  have  been  better 
done,  and  we  are  one  and  all  grateful  to  him  for  his  assistance. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

WM.  DAWKINS  CRAMP  {Chairman) 
*JOHN  BATCHELOR. 

DENNIS  HAGGERTY. 

EDWIN  THOMAS  JESSUP. 

fGEORGE  MACFARLANE. 

*WM.  SHEPHERD. 

ALEX.  R.  STENNING,  J.P., 

Y.P.S.L,  F.R.LB.A. 

LEONARD  WARD, 

Secretary. 


*  Subject  to  Memorandum,  No.  1,  attached, 
r  Subject  to  Memorandum,  No.  2,  attached. 
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BUILDING  ACCIDENTS  COMMITTEE. 

DRAFT  REGULATIONS  RECOMMENDED  BY  COMMITTEE. 
Buildings  in  Course  of  Consteuction  ok  Repair. 

During  the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any  building,  all  con- 
tractors and  employers  of  workmen  shall  observe  Part  I.  of  these  Regulations. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  employed  to  observe  Part  11.  of  these 
Eegulations. 

Part  I. 

Duties  of  Employers. 

1.  Suitable  scaffolding  plant  shall  be  provided  for  workmen  where  necessary  Scaffold- 
and  practicable.    All  scaffolding,  and  appliances  connected  therewith,  shall  be  ^"^S- 

of  sound  material  and  of  adequate  substance.  The  parts  thereof  shall  be 
examined  before  use  and  during  use  as  to  strength  and  suitability,  and  if  fourid 
defective  shall  be  repaired,  or  if  not  capable  of  repair,  shall  not  be  used  as 
scaffold  plant. 

2.  Sufficient  material  shall  be  provided  for,  and  shall  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  scaffolds,  and  when  in  place  shall  not  be  removed  until  the  part  to 
be  removed  is  no  longer  required  for  working  purposes,  stability,  or  safety. 

3.  Pole  standards  shall  not  be  fixed  more  than  10  feet  apart,  and  shall  be 
vertical  ;  the  ledgers  shall  be  level,  and  the  whole  scaffold  shall  be  sufficiently 
and  properly  braced.  Gabbard  scaffolds,  frames,  standards,  or  other  appliances 
used  as  supports  for  working  platforms,  shall  be  of  sound  construction,  and 
shall  have  a  firm  footing  and  be  adequately  secured,  strutted  and  braced. 

4.  Working  platforms  of  pole,  frame,  gabbard,  or  trestle  scaffolds  shall  be 
closely  boarded  or  planked,  and  shall  be  at  least  45  inches  wide,  and  no  working 
platform  of  pole  or  gabbard  scaffolds  shall  be  less  than  5  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  standards,  except  where  impracticable. 

5.  Boards  or  planks  forming  part  of  a  working  platform  or  run  shall  be 
supported  at -proper  distances  and  at  each  end  by  a  putlog  or  other  support. 
Boards  of  1^  inches  thickness  shall  not  project  more  than  6  inches,  and  planks 
of  2 J  inches  thickness  shall  not  project  more  than  12  inches,  beyond  the  end 
support,  unless  fixed  by  nails  or  otherwise  kept  from  tilting. 

6.  All  gangways  used  by  workmen  to  carry  materials  therein  shall  be  at 
least  27  inches  wide  when  any  part  is  more  than  5  feet  from  the  ground  or  floor. 
The  planks  forming  a  gangway  shall  be  so  fixed  and  supported  as  will  prevent 
undue  and  unequal  sagging.  When  the  slope  renders  additional  foothold 
necessary,  proper  stepping  laths,  the  full  width  of  the  gangway,  at  suitable 
intervals  but  not  exceeding  2  feet,  shall  be  provided. 

7.  Single  plank  runs  shall  not  be  used,  except  within  5  feet  of  the  ground, 
landing,  or  covered  floor.  Runs  between  5  feet  and  12  feet  in  height  shall  not 
be  less  than  18  inches  wide,  and  those  over  12  feet  in  height  shall  not  be  less 
than  27  inches  wide,  and  shall  be  so  fastened  or  supported  as  to  prevent  undue 
and  unequal  sagging. 

8.  Loose  bricks,  drain  pipes,  chimney  pots,  or  other  unsuitable  material 
shall  not  be  used  in  the  formation  of,  or  for  raising  the  levels  of  scaffolds,  runs, 
or  gangways. 

9.  Scaffolding,  gangways,  or  runs  shall  not  be  used  for  working  upon 
until  the  construction  of  that  part  is  completed  and  the  safeguards  required  by 
these  Regulations  properly  fixed.  * 

10.  Where  a  scaffold  has  not  been  erected  by  or  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  employer  whose  workmen  are  to  use  it,  the  said  employer,  before  allowing 
work  to  proceed  thereon,  shall  satisfy  himself  either  personally  or  by  his  agent, 
that  the  scaffolding  is  in  a  stable  condition,  and  that  the  materials  used  in  its 
construction  are  sound,  and  that  the  required  safeguards  are  in  position,  and  he 
shal  I  be  responsible  for  the  same  so  long  as  his  workmen  continue  to  use  it.  " 
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11.  Scaffolding  in  use  shall  be  examined  once  a  month  by  a  competent 
person  deputed  by  the  employer  responsible  for  the  scaffolding,  who  shall  make 
an  entry  in  the  prescribed  Register  to  the  effect  that  he  has  examined  the 
scaffolding  and  its  fittings  and  connections,  and  found  them  in  good  order,  and 
that  any  fault  found  has  been  rectified. 

12.  Working  places  and  approaches  thereto  shall  be  efficiently  lighted. 

13.  Gangways,  runs,  and  staircases  shall  be  kept  free  from  unnecesssry 
obstructions. 

14.  Every  working  platform  more  than  12  feet  above  the  ground,  gantry, 
or  floor,  shall  be  provi(ied  on  the  side  away  from  the  wall,  and  at  each  end, 
with  : — 

(rt)  continuous  guard  rails,  not  less  than  3  inches  by  2^;  inches  of  deal 
or  of  equivalent  section  and  strength,  fixed  at  a  height  of  3  feet 
6  inches  above  the  -scaffold  boards  (except  where  continuous 
ledgers  are  fixed  in  advance  at  a  height  not  exceeding  4  feet 

6  inches  above  the  platform,  measured  to  the  top  of  the  ledgers)  ; 
and 

(&)  continuous  guard  boards  of  sufficient  height  (but  not  less  than 

7  inches  above  the  platform)  to  prevent  material  falling  from  the 
scaffold  ; 

except  where  access  is  required  for  workmen  or  material.  If  the  scaffold  is 
used  as  a  gangway  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another,  guard  rails  between 
3  feet  6  inches  and  4  feet  high  shall  also  be  provided. 

15.  Poles  used  for  scaffolding  shall  have  the  bark  stripped  oft\ 

16.  Putlogs  shall  be  securely  fastened,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
original  number  supporting  each  platform  or  scaffold  shall  remain  in  position  until 
the  scaffolding  is  finally  removed.  This  shall  not  apply  to  working  platforms 
at  10  feet  or  less  from  the  ground  or  floor. 

17.  Poles,  planks,  ropes,  or  other  materials  shall  not  be  thrown  from  a 
scaffold,  floor,  window,  or  other  opening  over  20  feet  above  the  ground,  but 
shall  be  properly  lowered. 

18.  The  working  platform  of  outside  scaffolding  nearest  the  eaves  shall 
remain  in  position  until  the  carpenters,  slaters,  tilers,  plumbers  and  other  work- 
men have  completed  their  work  on  the  roof,  and  a  section  of  the  scaffold  shall 
be  left  at  any  part  of  the  building  at  which  plumbers  have  work  to  do,  unless  a 
scaffold  is  erected  for  their  use. 

19.  For  w'ork  on  the  roof  of  a  new  building,  or  where  there  is  extensive 
repair  on  a  roof  and  there  is  no  pole  or  other  scaffolding,  or  parapet  wall,  there 
shall  be  constructed  a  jib  or  cantilever  scaffold  not  more  than  30  inches  below 
the  eaves,  with  a  platform  at  least  45  inches  in  width  with  proper  guard  rails 
and  guard  boards. 

For  work  on  the  slope  of  the  roof,  scaffolding  shall  be  constructed  with 
proper  framed  brackets  or  cripples  suited  to  the  slope  of  the  roof  and  suspended 
from  the  ridge  'or  rafters  by  scaffold  cords  or  wire  ropes.  The  working  platform 
on  these  brackets  to  be  of  planks  not  less  than  9  inches  by  1^^  inches  and  not 
more  than  12  feet  long.  In  addition,  a  siifficient  quantity  of  duck  ladders  or 
crawling  boards  properly  secured,  shall  be  provided.  Such  boards  shall  be  not 
less  than  9  inches  by  1^  inches,  with  stepping  laths  of  1 J  inches  by  1  inch, 
securely  fixed  at  convenient  intervals.  The  bolts  for  securing  the  suspending 
ropes  shall  not  be  less  than  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  wood-screw  end  for 
screwing  into  the  timber  and  a  proper  eye  for  receiving  the  rope. 

Scaffolds  shall  not  be  supported  by  cast  iron  eave  gutters. 

20.  Cantilever  or  jib  scaffolding  shall  be  constructed  of  strong  bearing- 
timbers,  or  steel  joists,  securely  fixed  and  anchored  from  the  inside  and  of 
sufficient  length  to  ensure  stability,  and  shall  also  be  properly  braced  and 
supported. 

21.  Every  working  platform  erected  on  trestles  (except  painters'  irestles) 
shall,  where  the  trestles  are  5  feet  or  more  in  height,  be  of  a  width  of  at  least 
5  feet  3  inches,  and  where  the  trestles  are  of  less  height  than  5  feet  shall  be  of 
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a  width  equal  to  the  height'  of  such  trestles.  Trestle  scaffolds  of  more  than 
three  tiers  and  exceeding  15  feet  above  the  ground  or  floor  shall  not  be  used. 
The  boards  forming  working  platfornis  for  internal  work  for  the  use  of 
plasterers  and  painters  shall  not  be  spaced  more  than  7  inches  apart. 

22.  When  bedding  or  fixing  door  or  window  frames  a  floor  or  platform  shall 
be  provided  to  enable  workmen  to  perform  their  task  without  danger  to 
themselves  or  those  below  theui. 

23.  On  every  suspended  scaffold  not  exceeding  10  feet  in  length,  the  Suspended 
platform  shall  be  at  least  18  inches  wide  and  of  adequate  thickness.    Such  scaffolds, 
scaffolds  exceeding  10  feet  in  length  shall  be  of  proportionate  strength.  There 

shall  be  at  least  two  supporting  fibre  ropes  of  |-inch  diameter,  or  wire  ropes, 
or  iron  hangers  of  equivalent  strength,  for  every  two  men  on  such  scaffold,  and 
continuous  guard-rails  shall  be  provided,  securely  fixed  at  a  height  of 
3  feet  6  inches,  and  also  a  continuous  guard-board  not  less  than  4  inches  above 
the  platform. 

Trestles  or  other  means  of  increasing  the  height  shall  not  be  used  on 
suspended  scaffolds  of  less  than  30  inches  wide. 

When  a  skip  or  large  basket  is  used  as  a  suspended  scaffold  for  one  man,  it 
shall  be  not  less  than  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  shall  be  carried  by  two  strong- 
iron  bands  properly  fastened  and  continued  round  sides  and  bottom  with  eyes 
in  the  iron  to  receive  the  ropes. 

Platforms  resting  on  wooden  bearers  let  into  the  wall  at  one  end  without 
other  support  shall  not  be  used  except  such  as  go  right  through  the  wall,  are 
securely  fastened,  and  are  of  sufficient  strength. 

Figure  or  bracket  scaffolds  fixed  by  strong  iron  dogs  or  spikes  driven  into 
the  wall  shall  not  be  used  except  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  or  cleaning  down 
stone  walls,  or  repairing  chimney  stacks,  and  shall  be  well  made  of  strong 
materials,  and  when  of  wood,  strapped  with  iron  at  the  angles.  The  working 
platforms  shall  not  be  less  than  four  (i^-inch  by  2^-inch  planks  wide,  and  shall 
be  efficiently  guarded.  They  shall  not  be  fixed  at  a  height  less  than  5  feet 
from  the  eaves. 

24.  Planks  supported  by  ladders,  steps,  or  folding  trestles,  shall  not  be  less 
than  9  inches  wide  and  1^  inches  thick,  and  shall  not  exceed  9  feet  bearing. 
Where  steps  are  used,  the  platform  shall  not  exceed  7  feet  in  height. 

25.  Ladders  used  as  a  means  of  communication  in,  on,  or  about  a  building  Ladders, 
under  construction  or  repair  shall  rise  at  least  6  feet  above  the  place  to  which 

they  give  access,  shall  not  be  raised  on  bricks  or  other  loose  packing,  but  shall 
have  a  level  and  firm  footing,  and  shall  be  securely  fixed  so  that  they  cannot 
move  from  their  top  point  of  rest,  and  if  of  more  than  40  rungs  shall  be  stayed 
in  the  centre  of  length.  Ladders  which  cannot  be  secured  at  the  top,  shall,  if 
over  25  feet  in  length,  have  a  man  stationed  at  the  foot  to  prevent  slipping,  or 
shall  be  securely  fastened  at  the  base.  A  ladder  having  missing  or  defective 
rungs  shall  not  be  used. 

Ladders  made  from  sawn  timber  shall  not  be  used  unless  of  adequate 
strength  and  the  ste])s  securely  notched-in  or  housed. 

26.  Openings  left  in  the  floors  of  buildings  or  working  platforms  for  Floors, 
elevator  shafts,  stairways,  or  for  the  hoisting  of  material,  or  for  access  by 
workmen,  or  other  purposes,  shall  be  securely  fenced  by  guard-rails  3  feet 

6  inches  in  height,  and  by  guard-boards  at  least  7  inches  high,  or  be  completely 
covered  with  planking. 

27.  Each  floor  of  the  building  below  which  workmen  work  or  pass  shall 
be  covered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  an  efficient  protection  to  the  men  beneath. 

28.  The  stage  for  every  crane  shall  be  built  of  sound  material,  shall  be  of  Cranes, 
good  mechanical  construction  having  regard  to  its  height  and  the  lifting  and 
reaching  capacity  of  the  crane.    It  shall  be  securely  anchored  to  a  solid  founda- 
tion.   The  platforms  for  the  driver  and  the  signalman  shall  be  of  sufficient  area, 
close-planked,  securely  fenced,  and  provided  with  safe  means  of  access. 

29.  The  working  gear  of  cranes,  crabs,  and  all  hoisting  apparatus  and  of 
anchoring  appliances,  and  all  bolts  and  cotters,  shall  be  easy  of  access  for 
'mspection  :  the  working  gear  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  working  order 
and  shall  be  cleaned  and  examined  at  least  once  every  week. 

The  ropes  or  chains  shall  be  securely  fastened  to  the  barrels. 
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30.  Every  crane  shall  be  provided  with  proper  brake  power  and  shall  have 
the  safe  load  plainly  marked  upon  it.  No  crane  or  gear  shall  be  loaded  beyond 
the  safe  load.  No  load  shall  be  left  suspended  from  a  crane  unless  there  is  a 
competent  person  actually  in  charge  whilst  the  load  is  so  suspended.  The  lever 
controlling  the  link  motion  reversing  gear  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable 
spring  locking  arrangement. 

Every  type  of  hoisting  machine,  tackle,  or  apparatus,  and  the  appliances 
connected  therewith,  shall  be  of  good  mechanical  construction,  sound  material, 
and  of  adequate  substance,  and  shall  be  properly  and  securely  fixed  and  of  suit- 
able strength. 

31.  Chains  used  for  hoisting  purposes  shall  have  been  tested,  shall  be 
annealed  once  a  year,  and  shall  be  examined  by  a  competent  person  every  three 
months.  The  safe-load  indicated  by  the  test,  and  the  date  of  last  annealing, 
shall  be  entered  in  the  prescribed  Register  kept  on  the  premises. 

32.  Crane  drivers  shall  be  properly  qualified  men.  No  person  under  17  years 
of  age  shall  be  employed  to  give  signals  to  a  crane  driver. 

33.  Signals  for  hoisting  shall  be  such  as  can  be  readily  heard  or  seen,  and 
shall  be  distinctive  in  their  meaning  to  the  person  who  has  to  act  upon  them. 
Where  a  sound  signal  is  used,  the  signal  shall  be  made  by  an  efficient  gong, 
whistle,  or  electrical  apparatus.  The  signal  wires  shall  be  protected  from 
accidental  interference. 

34.  Boxes  used  for  hoisting  bricks  or  other  loose  material  shall  be  closed-in 
on  the  four  sides. 

35.  Proper  safety  or  spring  hooks  only  shall  be  used  when  hoisting 
barrows,  or  buckets,  or  baskets  ;  the  latter  shall  be  of  a  type  not  depending 
entirely  on  the  handles  for  support. 

36.  Rails  on  which  travelling  cranes  are  run  shall  be  of  uniform  section, 
shall  be  secured  by  fish  plates,  and  shall  rest  on  sleepers. 

37.  The  fly  wheel  of  every  engine,  all  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery, 
every  part  of  the  mill-gearing,  and  electrical  conductors  and  switches  shall  be 
securely  fenced,  or  be  in  such  position  or  of  such  construction  as  to  be  equally 
safe  to  every  person  employed  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  securely  fenced. 
Water  gauge  glasses  on  steam  boilers  shall  be  adequately  protected  by  a  guard. 

38.  In  all  excavations,  except  in  rock,  necessary  timber  struts,  waling 
planks,  and  boards  shall  be  provided  and  used  ;  and  in  works  of  underpinning, 
the  adjacent  walls  and  ground  shall  be  properly  shored  and  strutted. 

39.  Washing  conveniences  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  painters  and 
plumbers,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  soap,  nail  brushes  and  towels,  and 
at  least  one  bucket  or  basin  for  every  five  persons. 

40.  Painters  or  plumbers  shall  not  take  their  meals,  or  deposit  clothing 
put  oft'  during  working  hours,  in  the  paint  mixing  room  or  the  plumbers' 
shop. 

41.  Rubbing  down  or  scraping  of  painted  surfaces  containing  lead,  shall, 
where  practicable,  be  done  by  a  moist  method. 


Part  II. 
Duties  of  Workmen. 

During  the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any  building,  the  workmen 
who  use  any  gangways,  working  platforms,  scafi'olds,  trestles,  gabbards,  ladders, 
cranes,  machinery,  or  other  appliances,  shall  observe  Part  II.  of  these 
Regulations, 

42.  I'hey  shall  co-operate  with  the  employers  in  carrying  out  Part  I.  of 
these  Regulations,  and  shall  report  to  the  employer  or  foreman  any  defect  tley 
may  discover  in  the  plant  or  appliances. 
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43.  They  shall  not  interfere  with,  take  away,  or  destroy  any  of  the  plant, 
appliances,  or  safeguards  required  by  these  Regulations,  without  the  authority 
of  the  employer  or  his  responsible  foreman. 

44.  They  shall  not  be  carried  by  the  cranes,  or  ride  in  barrow  hoists,  or 
hod  hoists,  or  adopt  other  unsafe  means  of  getting  about  the  building,  but  shall 
use  the  gangways,  ladders,  or  staircases  provided  for  the  purpose. 

45.  Painters  and  plumbers  shall  carefully  clean  and  wash  their  hands  Lead 
before  leaving  the  premises  or  partaking  of  food,  and  shall  not  partake  of  food  workers 
in  the  paint  mixing  shop  or  plumbers'  workshop. 

46.  Suitable  overalls  shall  be  worn  by  plumbers  and  all  persons  employed 
at  mixing  or  using  paints  or  other  material  containing  lead  or  lead  compounds, 
and  shall  be  washed  once  a  week.    The  overalls  shall  not  be  worn  at  meals. 

Wm.  Dawkins  Cramp, 

on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
15th  October,  1907. 


*  MEMORANDUM  (1)  BY  Mr.  BATCHELOR  AND  Mr.  SHEPHERD 
AS  TO  DRAFT  REGULATION  23. 

The  proposed  regulations  adopted  by  the  Committee  are  to  a  great  extent 
the  result  of  compromise  and  we,  therefore,  regret  being  compelled  to  dissociate 
ourselves  from  our  colleagues  in  any  particular,  but  we  cannot  agree  to  any 
regulation  permitting  scaffolds  to  be  made  without  support  from  below  or  above, 
or  that  are  not  properly  secured  from  inside  the  building,  upon  which  men  are 
to  be  engaged  in  any  operation. 

In  our  opinion  "  Bracket  scaffolds,"  whether  constructed  upon  wooden 
bearers  let  into  the  wall,  or  upon  "  Brackets  "  suspended  from  iron  spikes 
driven  into  the  wall  should  be  prohibited. 

John  Batchelor. 
Wm.  Shepherd. 


t  MEMORANDUM  (2)  BY  Mr.  GEORGE  MACFARLANE. 


Report. 

While  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  findings  and  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Report,  there  are  some  paragraphs  therein  to  which  amendment, 
in  my  opinion,  is  imperative.  I  therefore  beg  to  submit  the  following  observa- 
tions for  your  earnest  consideration,  and  trust  the  recommendations  here  made 
will  ultimately  be  incorporated  in  the  order  issued  by  the  Home  Office. 

Paragraph  15. — I  think  this  paragraph  scarcely  puts  the  matter  strongly 
enough.  In  view  of  ^^hat  follows  in  paragraphs  16  and  17  1  consider  that  the 
main  object  of  the  Regulations  will  be  missed  unless  they  are  made  to^apply 
generally  to  any  building  operation  whatsoever. 

Paragraphs  19  and  20. — My  examination  of  the  reports  made  to  the 
Factory  Department  has  thoroughly  convinced  me  that  a  more  efficient  system 
of  reporting  accidents  by  employers  and  the  investigation  of  them  by  the 
Inspectors  are  necessary.  It  is  only  by  studying  the  reports  of  accidents  that 
have  occurred  that  rules  for  proper  precautions  for  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  these  accidents  can  be  formulated. 
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Paragraph  23. — While  I  agree  with  this  paragraph,  I  should  have  liked 
the  Report  to  contain  a  suggestion  that  the  Factory  Department  should  issue, 
along  with  the  Regulations,  illustrated  sheets  showing  good  typical  methods  of 
erecting  and  securing  scaffolds,  to  serve  as  models  for  the  use  of  workmen. 

The  men  who  have  the  erection  of  scaffolds  are  generally  labourers  who 
after  having  gained  some  practical  experience  take  up  the  work  of  scaffolding 
on  account  of  the  extra  remuneration  which  it  usually  carries.  They  necessarily 
vary  greatly  in  skill  and  reliability  and  often  enough  ignorance  causes  them  to 
incur  unnecessary  risks  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow  workmen. 

It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  all  concerned  if  some  means  were  devised  to 
educate  workmen  in  the  skilful  construction  o£  scaffolding,  and  the  attention 
of  Authorities  engaged  upon  Technical  Education  might  be  drawn  to  the 
desirability  of  offering  evening  school  instruction  in  regard  to  this,  with 
practical  demonstrations. 

50iS  Paragraph  52. — While  I  agree  that  dangers  of  lead  poisoning  exist  to 
persons  engaged  upon  work  involving  the  use  of  white-lead,  I  do  not  consider 
that  plumbers  handling  sheet-lead  and  lead  piping  (the  chief  lead  goods 
used  by  them  in  buildings)  ought  to  be  classified  with  painters  as  to  degree 
of  risk. 

I  disagree  entirely  with  the  suggestion  that  employers  should  provide 
tovp^els  and  nail  brushes  on  account  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
conforming  to  such  a  requirement — as  one  witness  said  (Q.  4881).  "  The 
supplying  of  towels  by  the  master  is  theoretically  correct,  but  it  would  be 
unworkable  in  practice."  (Q.  4874)  "I  look  at  the  practical  side  of  it;  and 
about  the  second  day  the  towel  would  have  been  lost  or  more  probably  stolen." 
The  same  fate  would  befall  nail  brushes,  an  article  of  toilet  that  employers 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  supply.  In  the  case  of  small  repair  jobs  it  would 
be  absurd  to  require  it. 

Paragraph  54. — I  wish  to  add  to  this  paragraph  the  following  extract  as 
an  example  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  employers  find  in  their  endeavours  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  workmen  : — "  Painted  once  every  six  years  the  Eiffel 
"  Tower  claims  an  average  of  five  victims  every  time  the  operation  is  performed. 
"  It  is  the  most  dangerous  job  in  the  world.  When,  after  five  painters  had  met 
"  with  a  terrible  death  by  falling  headlong  from  the  structure,  the  directors 
"  proposed  that  ropes  and  belts  should  be  provided  for  men  at  work  on  the 
"  Tower,  the  painters  rebelled.  It  was  a  matter  of  professional  honour  and 
"  trade  vanity  with  them.  In  the  re-painting  carried  out  in  1895  seven  men 
"  fell,  their  bodies  crashing  deep  into  the  earth.  In  1900  the  directors  endea- 
"  voured  to  obtain  the  services  of  men  who  had  previously  painted  the  Tower, 
"  deeming  that  their  experience  would  diminish  the  danger  of  accident.  The 
^'  men  were  obtained  and  agreed  to  work  for  the  usual  pay,  provided  only  they 
"  were  not  required  to  disgrace  themselves  with  life-saving  belts  and  rigging." 

Paragraph  59. — I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  views  expressed  in  this 
paragraph.  While  I  admit  that  the  primary  responsibility  does  rest  upon  the 
employers,  I  fail  to  see  why  there  should  be  any  objection  to  impose  a  secondary 
responsibility  upon  employees  whether  foremen  or  workmen. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  employers  to  provide  proper  plant  and  safeguards  and 
to  use  due  diligence  in  seeing  that  such  apphances  are  used  in  an  efficient 
manner  by  the  issuing  of  specific  instructions,  verbal  or  otherwise. 

Where  the  employer  has  fulfilled  that  part  of  the  "  duty  "  imposed  upon 
him,  it  seems  quite  equitable  that  the  employee  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  if 
he  fails  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  "  duties,"  and  in  this  sense  I  hold  that  there 
should  be  "  a  divided  responsibility."  This  applies  more  especially  to  foremen, 
seeing  that  the  prevention  of  accidents  frequently  lies  almost  entirely  in  their 
hands. 

Paragraph  60. — I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  that  certification 
of  foremen  is  impracticable.  On  the  contrary  I  see  no  more  difficulty  in 
granting  certificates  in  their  case  than  in  the  case  of  marine  engineers  who 
before  being  employed  on  a  ship— even  a  cargo  ship — must  pass  an  examination. 
Then  again  mine  managers  are  not  allowed  to  take  charge  of  a  mine  unless 
they  are  certified.  Even  though  the  benefits  might  not  apply  to  every  class  of 
foreman,  I  suggest  that  if  builders'  foremen  could  qualify,  by  some  test 
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examination,  as  to  their  knowledge  of  building  construction  and  strength  of 
material,  &c.j  the  holding  of  such  certificate  would  be  an  advantage,  not  only 
to  the  holder,  but  to  those  who  might  desire  his  services. 

I  lully  believe  that  the  effect  of  some  such  test  as  would  give  proof  of 
ability  and  qualification  for  the  position  of  foreman  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  building  trade.    (Q.  4411-2,  4437-57.) 

Paragraphs  61,  62,  and  63. -  I  have  given  much  serious  thought  to  the 
question  of  the  administration  of  these  Regulations  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  inspectors  best  fitted  to  supervise.  I  am  convinced  thar,  the  usefulness 
of  the  regulations  in  reducing  the  number  of  accidents  will  largely  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  administered.  In  my  opinion  the  most  efficacious 
method  would  be  to  apportion  the  work  of  inspection  to  Borough  Councils  and 
County  Councils  by  utilising  the  services  of  the  present  building  inspectors 
appointed  to  enforce  building  bye -laws.  These  men  should  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Borough  and  County  Architects  and  Surveyors.  Then  a 
Government  Inspector  should  be  appointed  to  certain  specified  large  areas  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  local  inspectors,  and  to  whom 
complaints  could  be  sent  and  matters  in  dispute  referred. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  emphasise  the  economical  advantages — 
coupled  with  efficiency — of  utilising  the  services  of  these  men.  They  are  all 
practical  men.  They  are  cognisant  of  all  new  building  works  and  are  constantly 
visiting  such  places  to  ascertain  whether  tlie  building  bye-laws  are  being 
observed,  and  they  could  easily  add  the  su[)erintendence  of  scaffolding  to  their 
present  duties. 

In  addition  I  consider  that  enquiry  should  be  held  upon  each  serious 
accident — say  an  accident  which  incapacitates  a  workman  for  a  month  or  more. 
One  of  the  witnesses  (Mr.  Easten,  of  Newcastle,  Q.  5006-8)  made  a  valuable 
suggestion  to  the  effect  that  local  joint  committees  of  employers  and  employees 
should  be  appointed  under  the  presidency  of  a  magistrate  or  other  official  to 
make  enquiry  into  all  serious  accidents  in  the  building  trade.  Similar  com- 
mittees are  already  in  existence  for  conciliatory  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
building  trade  and  their  usefulness  is  indisputable. 

The  knowledge  that  an  enquiry  would  follow  any  serious  accident  would 
act  as  an  incentive  to  all  concerned,  to  carry  out  these  Regulations  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  it  would  add  greatly  to  their  efficiency.  The  reports  of  such 
enquiries  would  also  provide  much  useful  statistical  information  for  future 
guidance. 

George  Macfarlane. 


Regulations. 

Whilst  agreeing  generally  with  my  colleagues  regarding  the  main  principles 
set  out  in  the  Regulations,  I  desire  to  suggest  certain  changes  therein,  which 
I  earnestly  trust  you  will  see  your  way  to  adopt.  My  recommendations  are 
embodied  in  the  following  memorandum. 

Regulation  3. — I  suggest  that  after  "  Pole  standards  "  on  the  first  line, 
the  insertion  of  "  when  used  in  masonry,  bricklaying,  or  other  heavy  work  " 
be  made. 

Regulation  4. — After  the  words  "  trestle  scaffolds  "  insert  "  when  used  in 
"  masonry,  bricklaying,  or  other  heavy  work." 

The  type  of  scaffold  described  in  these  two  Regulations,  is  mainly  that 
used  in  wall  building  or  to  scaffolds  intended  to  be  loaded  with  a  number 
of  men  and  heavy  materials.  There  are  many  scaffolds  used  for  light  work, 
especially  for  internal  finishings  which  do  not  require  platforms  45  inches  wide, 
and  of  which  poles  or  other  supports  may,  without  any  danger,  be  spaced  more 
than  10  feet  apart.  For  instance,  a  joiner's  scaffold  for  fixing  picture-moulds, 
strapping  or  battening  on  internal  walls.  Scaffolding  of  "the  heavy  type 
described  in  Regulations  3  and  4,  if  demanded  for  such  purposes  as  these 
would  not  only  be  obviously  absurd  but  create  great  hardship  in  a  very  large 
section  of  the  trade. 
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Regulations  3  and  4  would,  if  altered  as  I  suggest,  then  read  as  follows  : — 
(No.  3)  "  Pole  standards  when  used  in  masonry,  bricklaying,  or  other  heavy 
work  shall  not  be  iixed  more  than  10  feet  apart,  &c.,  &c."  (the  rest  as 
majority's  report.  (No.  4)  "  Working  platforms  of  pole,  frame,  gabbard  or 
"  trestle  scaffold  when  used  in  masonry,  bricklaying,  or  other  heavy  work,  shall 
"  be  closely  boarded  or  planked,  and  shall  be  at  least  45  inches  wide,  &c.,  &c." 
(the  rest  as  majority's  report). 

Scaffolds  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  work  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  been 
adequately  dealt  with  in  these  Regulations.  I  therefore  propose  the  following 
additional  Regulation  dealing  with  those  lighter  types  of  scaffold  which  are 
mainly  used  for  internal  work,  and  which  have  but  a  trifling  amount  of  weight 
to  carry  upon  them. 

Suggested  additional  Regulation.  "  Pole  scaffolds  for  internal  use  in  the 
finishing  or  repair  of  buildings  or  other  similar  light  work  may  have  the 
sj^acings  between  the  standards  increased  to  13  feet  and  where  necessary  the 
planks  may  be  nearer  the  top  of  the  standards  than  o  feet.  Scaffolds  erected  on 
plasterers'  trestles,  split  heads  or  other  type  of  bearers  where  used  for  internal 
work  shall  be  of  sound  construction  and  of  adequate  strength.  Any  additions 
made  to  trestles  or  split  heads  to  increase  their  height  must  be  of  an  equally 
sound  and  substantial  character.  The  planks  forming  the  working  platform  of 
either  of  these  classes  of  scaffold  may  be  spaced,  but  not  exceeding  one  foot 
a])art  unless  within  10  feet  of  a  boarded  or  other  suitable  covered  floor,  or  unless 
suitable  sheetings  securely  fixed  underneath  the  platform  are  provided. 
Scaffolds  having  open  sides  when  more  than  10  feet  above  a  floor  shall  be 
guarded  by  rails  securely  fixed  at  a  height  of  3  feet  6  inches  above  platform 
^rt  here  practicable  and  necessary." 

I  suggest  that  this  Regulation,  if  adopted,  would  ioUow  appropriately  after 
Regulation  17. 

Regulation  18. — In  my  opinion  this  Regulation  as  it  stands  is  quite 
unnecessary,  as  Regulation  19  provides  for  all  the  contingencies  with  which  it 
might  possibly  deal.  But  there  is  another  greater  objection  to  which  I  would 
draw  your  attention.  It  will  be  granted  I  think  that  a  Contractor  whose 
contract  includes  all  trades  and  who  has  erected  an  outside  scaffold  near  the 
eaves  needs  no  Regulations  to  compel  him  to  keep  the  scaffold  up  for  the  use  of 
his  own  workmen  employed  on  the  roof  work.  His  own  interest  would  prompt 
him  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  economy.  But  when  different  trades  are  let 
separately,  as  is.  the  custom  in  large  sections  of  the  country,  the  compulsory 
leaving  up  of  a  scaffold,  belonging,  say,  to  the  bricklayer,  long  after  he  had  left 
the  building,  for  the  subsequent  use  of  other  trades  who  would  have  no  interest 
in  its  maintenance,  or  care  for  the  protection  of  its  parts,  would  be  unfair  and 
unreasonable  and  would  lead  to  wholesale  and  acrimonious  disputes.  In  fact  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Regulation  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  insuperable.  Where  different  trades  are  let  separately  it  would  be  better  for 
many  reasons  for  each  employer  to  provide  and  fix  a  suitable  scaffold  for  his 
own  requirements. 

Regulation  19,  as  it  now  stands  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  satisfactory.  I  con- 
sider the  words  "  30  inches  below  the  eaves  "  to  be  too  arbitrary.  They  should 
be  changed  for  words  of  a  more  elastic  character  such  as  "  fixed  at  a  suitable 
"  distance  from  the  eaves." 

I  also  consider  that  45  inches  is  unnecessarily  wide,  and  that  30  inches 
wide  is  quite  sufiicient  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fixing  of  proper 
guard-boards  and  guard-rails. 

Further,  as  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Regulation  now  stands  the  provision 
referred  to  applies  to  buildings  of  all  heights — to  those  low  ones  no  higher  than 
6  feet  to  the  eaves,  as  well  as  to  those  50  or  60  feet  to  the  eaves — which  seems 
absurd  and  surely  cannot  have  been  fully  realised.  I  therefore  suggest  that  its 
operation  should  be  limited  to  buildings  exceeding  25  feet  in  average  height 
from  the  average  ground  level  to  eaves. 

I  also  object  to  the  second  paragraph  of  Regulation  19  because  it  now 
applies  to  all  slopes  of  roofs.  Whereas  there  are  many  types  of  roof  that  have 
a  very  low  or  flat  pitch — some  almost  flat — to  which  the  application  of  the 
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Regulation,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  absurd.  I  therefore  sugjgest  that  the 
application  of  this  Regulation  should  be  limited  to  roofs  exceeding  35°  pitch 
from  the  horizontal. 

If  my  suggestions  were  adopted  this  Regulation  would  read  as  follows  : 
for  workmen  on  the  roofs  of  new  buildings  or  on  the  roofs  where  there  are 
"  extensive  repairs,  and  which  exceed  25  feet  in  average  height  above  the  average 
"  ground  level  to  the  eaves,  and  where  there  is  no  pole  or  other  scaffolding  or 
"  parapet  wall,  there  shall  be  constructed  a  jib  or  cantilever  scaffold  fixed  at  a 
"  suitable  distance  below  the  eaves,  with  a  platform  at  least  30  inches  hi  width, 
"  with  proper  guard-rails  and  guard-boards." 

For  work  on  the  slope  of  roofs  exceeding  35°  pitch  from  the  horizontal 
scaffolding  shall  be  constructed,"  &c.  (the  rest  as  majority's  report). 

Regulation  21. — For  similar  reasons  to  those  already  given  regarding 
Regulations  3  and  4,  I  consider  the  following  words  :  "  when  used  in  masonry, 
"  bricklaying,  or  other  heavy  work "  should  be  inserted  after  the  word 
"  trestles  "  in  the  first  line  of  Regulation. 

I  also  object  to  the  limitations  of  the  spacing  between  boards  or  planks 
to  the  width  of  7  inches  as  described  iu  the  last  paragraph.  Planks  9  inches 
wide  and  over  1 1  inches  wide  are  extensively  used  on  the  scaffolds  to  which 
this  would  refer  ;  and  the  spacing  can  only  be  conveniently  arranged  to  be 
of  the  same  width  as  the  planks  that  are  being  used.  I  consider  therefore  that 
7  inches  should  be  increased  to  12  inches,  otherwise  much  practical  incon- 
venience will  result,  without  any  security  being  gained. 

Should  the  new  Regulation  which  I  have  suggested  to  be  inserted  after 
Regulation  17  be  adopted,  the  last  paragraph  of  Regulation  21  that  refers 
especially  to  plasterers'  and  painters'  scaffolding,  might  be  deleted. 

Regulation  24. — Whilst  agreeing  with  that  part  of  the  Regulation  which 
provides  that  the  bearing  of  9 -inch  by  IJ-inch  boards  should  not  be  more  than 
9  feet,  [  consider  that  it  would  be  too  arbitrary  to  restrict  this  length  of 
bearing  to  every  thickness  of  plank  so  that  it  could  not  be  increased  for  planks 
of  2  inches  and  upwards.  I  therefore  suggest  that  for  each  ^  inch  thickness  an 
increased  length  of  bearing  of  one  foot  should  be  allowed.  The  Regulation  if 
altered  to  meet  my  suggestion  would  read  after  the  words  "  9-foot  bearing," 
"  when  planks  of  increased  thickness  are  used  one  foot  extra  length  in  bearing 
"  may  be  allowed  for  each  ^  inch  increase  in  thickness,  &c.,  &c."  (as  per 
majority's  report). 

Regulation  25. — I  do  not  agree  with  the  restriction  that  under  all  circum- 
stances "  ladders  must  rise  at  least  6  feet  above  the  place  to  which  they  give 
"  access."  Whilst  this  rise  may  be  required  by  hod  carriers  and  those  who 
carry  loads  on  the  head,  it  seems  to  me  quite  unnecessary  for  others  whose 
needs  would  be  amply  served  if  the  ladder  rose  to  the  usual  height  of  the 
guard-rails  (which  is  the  height  usually  adopted  for  iron  emergency  ladders 
outside  large  buildings),  and  which  would  give  the  necessary  hold  to  enable  a 
landing  to  be  safely  effected. 

I  may  further  add  that  there  are  many  jobs  about  buildings  where  ladders 
have  to  be. used  and  where  it  would  be  unreasonable  and  even  impracticable  tc 
adhere  to  a  6  feet  rise  as  required  by  the  Regulation. 

The  word  "place"  in  the  sentence  "above  the  place  to  which  they  give 
"  access  "  requires  qualification.  For  example,  ladders  give  access  to  the  place 
where  a  man  has  to  tie  a  rope,  drive  a  nail,  fix  a  pipe,  &c.,  but  in  this 
instance  what  is  meant  is  the  place  where  a  man  has  to  place  his  feet.  I  suggest 
adding  the  words  "  platform  or  landing  "  before  the  word  "  place  "  to  qualify 
its  meaning. 

With  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  in  this  Regulation  the  words  "made 
"  from  sawn  timber"  do  not  properly  express  what  is  meant,  inasmuch  as  all 
wood  ladders  are  made  from  sawn  timber.  The  regulation  is  aimed  at  ladders 
made  from  hght  timber  sawn  on  four  sides,  and  I  think  this  should  be  clearly 
stated  by  inserting  instead  of  the  word  "  sawn  "  the  words  "  light  scantling." 

Regulation  25  as  amended  should  then  read  as  follows  : — "  Ladders  used 
"  by  workmen  carrying  materials  in,  on,  or  about  a  building  under  construction 
"  or  repair  shall  rise  at  least  6  feet  above  the  platform  or  landing  place  to  which 
"  they  give  access.    Ladders  used  as  a  means  of  communication  in,  on,  or  about 
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"  a  building  under  construction  or  repair  shall  rise  at  least  4  feet  above  the 
"  platform  or  landing  to  which  they  give  access  shall  not  be  raised  on  bricks  &c.'' 
(the  rest  as  majority's  report,  as  far  as  the  words  "  shall  not  be  used  "). 

The  last  paragraj^h  in  this  Regulation  to  read  as  follows  : — "  Ladders  made 
"  from  light  scantling  tiuiber  shall  not  be  used  unless  of  adequate  strength  and 
"  the  steps  securely  notched-in  or  housed." 

Regulation  28. — I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  sentence  "  it  shall  be  securely 
"  anchored  to  a  solid  foundation  "  because  the  pronoun  refers  to  the  stage  and 
not  to  the  crane,  or  sections  thereof,  which  is  the  thing  that  should  be  anchored. 
I  would  therefore  delete  that  sentence  and  follow  on  -with  the  next  sentence 
beginning  "  the  platform.''  I  also  consider  that  the  Regulation  in  regard  to 
fencing  should  not  apply  to  stages  or  to  platforms  fixed  on  the  ground  or  not 
exceeding  10  feet  above  ground,  or  suitably  covered  floor. 

After  the  words  "capacity  of  the  crane"  I  would  suggest  that  the 
remainder  read  as  follows  : — "  The  ^platforms  for  the  driver  and  the  signalman 
"  should  be  of  sufficient  area,  closely  planked,  and  if  more  than  10  feet  above  the 
"  ground  or  other  properly  covered  floor  shall  be  securely  fenced.  The  body 
"  or  '  mast '  of  every  crane  shall  be  erected  on  and  securely  fixed  to,  a 
"  substantial  solid  foundation,  and  each  '  sleeper  '  and  '  guy  '  shall  be  securely 
"  attached  and  securely  anchored.  When  a  counterpoise  is  used  it  shall  be  at 
"  least  double  the  weight  of  the  lifting  capacity  of  the  crane." 

Regulations  39  and  40. — Referring  to  my  previous  remarks  on  paragraph  52 
of  the  Report  I  consider  that  Regulations  39  and  40  should  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows  : — 

(39)  "  Washing  conveniences  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  painters- 

"  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  soap  and  at  least  one  bucket  or 
"  basin  for  every  five  persons." 

(40)  "  Painters  shall  not  take  their  meals  or  deposit  clothing  put  off 

"  during  working  hours  in  the  paint  mixing  room." 

Regulation  42. — Referring  to  my  previous  remarks  on  paragraph  59  of  the 
Report,  I  consider  that  Regulation  42  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows  :-  - 
"  They  shall  co-operate  with  the  Employers  and  shall  observe  on  their  part  the 
"  various  duties  which  devolve  upon  them  as  workmen  in  carrying  out  Part  1. 
"  of  these  Regulations,  and  shall  report  to  the  Employer  or  foreman  any  defects 
"  they  may  discover  in  the  plant  or  appliances." 

Regulation  44. — Inasmuch  as  the  crane  driver  on  power  cranes  has  to  be 
"  carried  "  on  the  crane  platform  I  consider  this  Regulation  needs  a  slight 
amendment  to  the  following  effect  : — after  the  word  "  cranes  "  insert  the  words 
"  except  on  driver's  platform."  The  Regulation  would  then  read  as  follows  :— 
"  They  shall  not  be  carried  by  the  cranes  (except  on  the  driver's  platform),  or 
"  ride  in  barrow  hoists,  or  hod  hoists,  or  adopt  any  other  unsafe  means  of 
"  getting  about  the  building,  but  shall  use  the  gangways,  ladders  or  other 
"  staircases  provided  for  the  purpose." 

George  Macfarlane. 
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No. 

Name. 

Ad.aress. 

Status. 

Reference 
Numbers. 

1 

Mr.  M.  BURCHALL   

Manchester  ... 

Foreman  ScafBolder  

1-54 

2 

Mr.  Wm.  Gordon   

Glasgow   

Operative  Stone  Mason   

.55-111 

3 

Mr.  John  Ooutts   

Glasgow 

Carpenter  and  Joiner   

112-179 

'I 

Mr.  R.  Jones  

London   

Foreman  ScafEolder  

180-231 

5 

Mr.  Bdw.  Hogan   

London   

Foreman  ScafEolder  

232-262 

6 

Mr.  Frank  Kennedy 

London 

Organiser,  Builders'  Labourers'  Union  ... 

263-343 

7 

Mr.  J.  Davenport   

London 

Secretary,  Builders'  Labourers'  Union  ... 

344-381 

8 

Mr.  Edw.  Morris   

London   

Operative  Bricklayer 

382-431 

9 

Mr.  J.  O'Callaghan  

London   

Bricklayer's  Labourer   

432-457 

10 

Mr.  Wm.  Cross   

Glasgow   

Secretary,  Operative  Slaters'  Society 

458-561 

11 

Mr.  R.  Wilson   

Newcastle   

Secretary,  Operative  Slaters'  Society 

562-606 

12 

Mr.  G.  Young  

London 

Operative  ScafEolder   

607-652 

13 

Mr.  J.  Macquire   

London 

Master  Slater   

653-713 

14 
15 

Mr.  B.  C  GiBBS 

Mr.  F.  W.  Nicholson    '  ... 

London   

London 

Assistant  Secretary,  Operative  Painters 

and  Decorators. 
Constructional  Superintendent  ... 

714-790 
791-868 

16 

Mr.  G.  Mortimer   

London 

Foreman  Carpenter ...   

869-930 

17 

Mr.  Wm.  Pollins   

Belfast   

Builders'  Foreman  ... 

931-1062 

18 

Mr.  J.  Baxter   

Belfast   

Operative  Carpenter  and  Joiner  

1063-1147 

19 

Mr.  S.  Smethurst,  J.P. 

Oldham 

Master  Builder  and  Contractor   

1148-1260 

20 

Mr.  Sidney  Stott,  J.P. 

Oldham 

Architect  and  Surveyor  ...   

1261-1339 

21 

Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson   

Liverpool 

Master  Slater  and  Plasterer   

1340-1403 

22 

Mr.  H.  Matthews,  J.P. 

Manchester  

Master  Builder  and  Contractor   

1404-1608 

23 

Mr.  W.  Marshall   

Manchester  

Master  Mason   

160i)-1711 

24 
25 
26 

Mr.  A.  Gardner   

Mr.  G.  Grisley   

Mr.  P.  Flanagan   

Glasgow   

London 

Hull  

Secretary,   Operative  House   and  Ship 
Painters. 

Secretary,  Engine  and  Crane  Drivers' 
Union. 

Secretary,  Builders'  Labourers'  Union  . 

1712-1831 
1832-1920 
1921-1981 

27 

Mr.  W.  Johnson,  J.P. 

Wigan  

Master  Builder  and  Contractor   

1982-2148 

28 

Mr.  Wm.  Bullen   

Liverpool 

Master  Builder  and  Contractor   

2149-2314 

29 

Mr.  J.  Onion  

Nottingham  ... 

President,  Builders'  Labourers'  Union  ... 

2315-2462 

30 

Mr.  A.  G.  H.  Thatcher  ... 

London 

Factory  Inspectors'  Assistant 

\  5103-5246 

31 

Mr.  Paul  Rhodes   

Leeds  

Master  Builder  and  Contractor  

2587-2777 

32 

Mr.  J.  Biggin   

Sheffield   

Master  Builder  and  Contractor  ... 

2778-2884 

33 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sinclair  

Scarborough  . 

Master  Builder  and  Contractor   

2885-2961 

34 

Mr.  Wm.  McNeil   

Glasgow 

Master  Mason  ...   

2962-3151 

35 

Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter  

Glasgow   

Master  Wright    ... 

3152-3242 

36 

Mr,  G.  Anderson   

Glasgow   

Master  Mason  and  Wright... 

3243-3277 

37 

Mr.  A.  NicOLL   

•Dundee 

Master  Mason   

3278-3427 

38 

Mr.  T.  C.  Stocks   

Dundee   

Master  Carpenter  and  Joiner 

3428-3500 

39 

Mr.  John  Bruce,  J.P. 

Dundee 

Master  Mason         ...  ...   

3501-3533 

40 

Mr.  H.  Macvinibh   

Inverness 

Master  Builder  and  Contractor  

1 

3534-3590 

41 

Mr.  J.  Gray,  June  

Inverness 

j  Master  Slater   

3591-3738 
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42 

Mr. 

Gr.  Faequhar,  J.P. 

Aberdeen   

Master  Slater   

3739-3828 

43 

Mr. 

J.  Farquharson 

Aberdeen 

Master  Builder  and  Mason 

3829-3939 

44 

Mr. 

Donald  MacDonald  ... 

Inverness 

Master  Carpenter  and  Joiner 

3940-3998 

45 

Mr. 

J.  Leslie  

Aberdeen   

Master  Carpenter   

3999-4050  . 

46 

Mr. 

Simon  Slater   

Edinburgh   

Master  Builder  and  Contractor 

4051-4169 

47 

Mr. 

John  Lownie   

Edinburgh   

Master  Builder  and  Contractor 

4170-4238 

48 

Mr. 

John  Kennedy   

Edinburgh  ... 

Master  Builder  and  Contractor 

4239-4358 

49 

Mr, 

James  Cameron 

Edinburgh   

Secretary,    Scottish  Building 

Trades' 

4359-4362 

Federation. 

50 

Mr. 

Thomas  Retnolds 

London   

Secretary,  Builders'  Foremen's  Association 

4363-4536 

51 

Mr. 

Joseph  GREaoRT 

London   

Operative  Mason 

4537-4617 

52 

Mr. 

George  Dunn  ... 

London   

Foreman  Carpenter  

4618-4705 

53 

Mr. 

Joseph  Bebston 

Operative  Plumber  

4706-4778 

54 

Mr. 

Frank  Griffiths 

Liverpool   

Master  Plumber  and  Painter 

4779-4918 

55 

Mr. 

D.  Hennessey   

London   

Operative  Plasterer 

4919-4969 

56 

Mr. 

S.  Eastbn...   

Newcastle   

Master  Builder  and  Contractor 

4970-5102 

57 

Mr. 

J.  Good   

Dublin   

Hon.  Secretary,  Dublin  Master 

Builders' 

5247-5461 

Association. 

58 

Mr. 

J.  Kieenan   

Dublin 

Master  Builder  and  Contractor 

5462-5508 

59 

Mr. 

T.  CONOLLY   

Dublin   

Master  Builder  and  Contractor 

5509-5545 

60 

Mr. 

W.  F.  Wallis   

Maidstone 

Master  Builder  and  Contractor 

5546-5606 

61 

Mr. 

Harold  Marshall 

Southampton 

Master  Builder  and  Contractor 

5607-5661 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 


ON  THE 


DANGERS  ATTENDANT  ON  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 


FIRST  DAY. 


Thursday,  Sth  November,  1906. 


PRESENT. 


Mr.  W.  Dawkins  Cramp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  J.  BATCHEf  OR. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Jessdp. 


Mr.  W.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  J.P. 

Mr.  L.  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Michael  Burchall,  called,  and  examined. 


1.  (Chairman.)  Well,  Mr.  Bursball,  will  you  let  us 
have  your  address  ? — 1,  Lawson  Street,  Lower  Broughton, 
Manchester. 

2.  Are  you  here  representing  any  trade  union  or 
society  ? — No,  sir.  I  have  been  sent  by  Messrs.  Neill  & 
Sons,  of  Manchester. 

3.  Are  you  a  practical  scafEolder  ? — I  hive  worked  for 
Neills'  jubt  over  16  years,  and  all  this  time  I  have  been 
employed  on  the  dangerous  jobs.  I  am  always  in  charge 
of  the  men  on  the  scafEol  ling  yhi.  Neiils'  have  the 
Government  work  in  the  North,  and  when  scaffolding  is 
being  erected  in  connection  with  Government  buildings, 
they  always  have  a  representative  present. 

4.  This  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Home 
Secretary  to  enquire  into  the  dangers  attendant  on 
building  operations,  and  to  draft,  if  we  are  able  to  do 
so,  regulations  that  may  tend  to  prevent  such  accidents. 
Will  you  tell  us,  please,  what  are  the'  ppecial  dangers 
to  which  scaffolders  are  liable? — Well,  one  is  incom- 
petency. A  man  may  be  incapable  of  doing  the  work 
which  he  tiics  to  do.  That  is  one  of  the  dangers.  A 
man  who  is  quite  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  sc  iffolding 
is  not  so  likely  to  meet  with  an  accident  when  he  is  at 
a  great  height  above  the  ground  as  a  man  who  is  not 
capable. 

5.  Who  engage,  or  take  on,  the  men  ? — The  employers 
usually,  but  in  my  case  I  engage  them.  Supposing  I 
want  ten  men — if  they  were  working  on  ten  different 
jobs-^I  have  the  privdege  of  taking  the  best  of  them 
from  any  of  these  jobs. 

6.  Supposing  you  can  engage  these  men,  surely  you, 
for  your  own  and  your  fellow  workmen's  safety,  would 
not  choose  incmpetent  men?— No,  sir,  1  would  not 
personally,  but  I  know  it  is  done  in  many  cases.  I  have 
seen  men  employed  at  sc  iffolding,  at  a  great  height  up, 
who  were  too  nervous  for  such  work,  and  who  were  not 
masters  of  what  they  were  doing. 

7.  How  would  you  suggest  that  incompetent  persons 
can  be  kept  out?— I  think  m3self  that  the  masters 
should  be  very  careful  in  selecting  men  to  be  employed 
for  scaffolding,  seeing  that  their  own  safety  is  at  stake, 
and  that  of  the  different  men  who  work  on  the  scaffold 
after  it  has  been  erected. 
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8.  Well,  what  are  the  other  dangers  ?  I  sappoae  there 
are  dangers  due  to  the  seaffolder  using  indifferent  poles, 
or  boards,  or  ropes  ? — That  ought  not  to  be  a  danger, 
because  before  he  attempts  to  use  poles,  the  seaffolder, 
in  my  opinion,  always  ought  to  test  them.  But  it  is  not 
always  done,  and  you  cannot  test  poles  satisfactorily  by 
eyesight.  You  may  be  right  nine  times  but  you  m»y  be 
wrong  on  the  tenth.  I  would  test  a  pole  by  placing  upon 
it  a  strain  above  that  which  it  was  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  bear  on  the  scaffolding,  and  I  would  test  the 
planks  in  the  same  way,  and  you  could  then  depend 
upon  them.  When  any  material  comes  on  a  job  it  ought 
to  be  tested  before  it  is  used. 

9.  Is  it  not  the  business  of  the  erector  of  the 
scaffold  to  test  the  material  ? — It  should  be,  but  all 
people  do  not  test  the  material.  That  depends  upon 
who  they  are.  Some  say,  for  instance,  because  it  is  a 
new  plank  it  does  not  need  to  be  tested,  and  they  use  it 
as  it  is  received  ;  but  even  new  material  is  not  always 


10.  What  about  ropes  ? — The  ropes  or  lashings  used 
on  a  scaffolding  are  sometimes  half  an  inch  thick,  that  is 
for  light  work.  The  ropes  we  use  are  known  as  f-inch 
ropes,  and  if  it  is  a  full  rope  should  be  21  feet  long,  and 
of  course  a  new  rope  may  generally  be  regarded  as  safe. 
But  as  you  proceed  with  the  scaffolding,  all  ropes  which 
are  issued  ought  to  be  looked  at  each  time,  and  if  good 
passed  on,  but  if  bad  they  should  be  thrown  out.  If  I 
see  a  rope  that  I  have  any  doubt  about,  I  cut  it  in  two  to 
prevent  it  being  used  again. 

11.  How  do  you  test  your  ropes? — We  test  them  by 
sight.  It  is  much  easier  to  test  a  rope  than  it  is  a  pole 
or  a  plank.  You  can  always  see  if  a  rope  is  in  good 
condition.  If  the  strands  have  started  to  give  out  it 
should  not  be  used. 

12.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  for  a  regulation  to  be 
made  that  all  poles,  boards,  and  ropes  used  in  scaffolding 
should  be  ttsteJ  in  the  way  you  have  suggested,  and  if 
found  defective,  destroyed  ? — Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  besi 
method,  and  that  is  the  method  I  always  adopt,  apart 
from  any  regulations. 

13.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  You  always  do  that  yourself? — 
Yes,  I  have  never  met  with  an  accident  myself,  nor  has 
any  man  that  has  been  working  with  me. 


Mr.  M. 
Burchail. 
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'.I.  M.  14.  (Jfr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 

rchall,  make  regulations  that   somebody  else   besides  the 

~~r„^     scaffolder  should   un-lertake  to   test  and  pass  these 

  *    materials,  say,  for  instance,  Factory  Inspectors  ? — Well, 

you  would  want  a  great  number  of  inspectors.  He  might 
come  to-day  and  look  over  a  scaffold,  but  he  could 
not  be  everywhere.  The  man  that  has  to  be  upon  the 
scaffold,  or  in  charge  of  it,  ought  to  see  that  all  the 
material  used  has  been  tested,  because  if  the  inspector 
went  away,  one  dpfective  plank  or  rope  would  make  a 
scaffold  unsafe  in  that  part,  and  would  in  all  probability 
cause  an  accident.  Still,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an 
inspector,  not  only  to  go  round  and  inspect  the  scaffolds, 
but  also  to  see  whether  the  scaffolding  is  safe  and  erected 
in  a  proper  way  ;  and  I  think,  expressing  my  own  opinion, 
that  there  ougrht  to  be  a  scaffolding  inspef^tor  in  all  large 
towns  to  see  that  men  who  were  not  capable  were  not  put 
to  erect  a  scaffold,  and  to  see  that  the  scaffolds  are 
properly  erected. 

{Mr.  Stenning.)  That  would  not  apply  to  large  towns 
only. 

15.  (Cka'rman.)  Well,  we  will^go  on.  What  is  the 
plan  of  scaffolding  you  adopt  in  Manchester.  Is  it  what 
is  called  the  northern  or  Scotch  system  ? — Yes,  the 
northern  system.  It  is  pole  scaffolding,  and  we  have  to 
set  up  the  scaffolding,  first  the  standards,  then  the 
ledgers  and  putlogs  for  the  platforms. 

16.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Before  you  go  on  I  should  like 
you  to  be  clear  about  that.  In  the  South  we  have  an 
external  scaffold,  and  work  from  that  rather  more  than 
we  do  from  the  inside.  The  practice  in  Manchester  is 
not  to  have  an  external  scaffold  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir,  except  on 
a  very  small  job.  They  never  attempt  to  do  a  good  job 
■with  inside  scaffolding  only — that  is  what  they  call  the 
"  overhand  "  method — but  on  a  common  brick  building, 
such  as  a  warehouse  we  will  say,  they  would  very  likely 
build  it  from  scaffolding  erected  only  on  the  inside.  But 
on  a  good  job  you  have  a  scaffold  outside,  because  very 
often  it  is  specified  by  the  architect,  to  enable  the  clerk 
of  works  to  examine  the  outside  face  of  the  building. 
With  inside  scaffolding  only  you  would  not  be  able  to 
examine  the  outside  work. 

17.  You  are  conversant  with  both  methods  ? — Yes,  sir. 

18.  (Chairman.)  At  some  of  the  large  jobs  you  have,  I 
suppose,  cranes  and  derricks  for  lifting  material.  Have 
you  any  recommendations  which  you  wish  to  make  to  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  scaffolding  or 
whatever  the  derrick  or  crane  stands  on  ? — You  have  to 
■erect  a  special  staging  for  the  crane,  which  is  built  up 
from  the  ground  level,  and  of  course  such  stages  have  to 
be  erected  plumb  and  upright  and  of  good  material.  I 
have  never  seen  a  stage  give  way  that  has  been  erected 
by  the  firm  I  work  ior.  I  did  see  a  jib-arm  fall  on  one 
occasion,  but  that  was  the  fault  of  the  crane  driver.  I 
have  never  seen  a  stage  give  way.  When  a  crane  is  to  be 
used  for  a  building  you  have  to  consider  the  position  of 
your  scaffolding  and  allow  for  that.  A  crane  if  it  strikes 
a  pole  is  very  likely  to  knock  the  scaffolding  down,  so 
you  have  to  take  extra  precautions  in  erecting  your 
scaffold. 

19.  (Air.  Batchelor.)  Are  there  not  special  men  to 
work  the  crane  ? — I  do  not  work  the  crane. 

20.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is,  what  has  been  the 
custom  on  very  large  jobs? — Of  course,  on  large  jobs 
there  would  be. 

21.  You  know  that  on  very  important  jobs,  where 
there  is  much  stone  work  for  instance,  there  would  be  a 
crane  on  each  floor  ? — Yes,  sir. 

22.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  That  stage  upon  which  the  crane 
rests  would  be  entirely  independent  of  the  scaffold  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  sir 

23.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  erect  the 
staging  for  these  cranes  ? — No,  sir,  it  is  not.  There  are 
special  men  for  such  work. 

24.  Now,  with  regard  to  ladders,  do  you  know  of  any 
accident  from  the  use  of  ladders,  or  is  there  any  precau- 
tion that  you  would  wish  to  be  taken  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any  accident.  Of  course  ladders  found  to  be  defective 
should  be  cast  away. 

25.  But  suppose  a  ladder  is  used  as  an  approach  to  a 
platform,  should  it  not  rise  a  certain  height  above  the 
platform  or  scaffold  to  which  it  leads  ? — 1  never  use  a 
ladder  that  is  less  than  seven  clear  rungs  above  the  plat- 
form or  scaffold. 


26.  What  height  is  that  ? — 5  ft.  3  ins.,  sir. 

27.  In  the  case  of  a  long  ladder,  should  it  be  stayed  in 
the  centre  to  prevent  undue  sagging  ? — Ye%  sir,  if  there 
is  a  long  ladder  we  always  stay  it  in  the  middle.  That  is 
a  necessity,  especially  just  before  meal  times,  as  the  men 
rush  to  get  down  the  ladder,  and  there  may  be  many  on 
it  at  once,  and  unless  it  was  stayed  it  would  be  in  a 
sad  way. 

28.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  If  you  had  a  40-rung  ladder  you 
would  want  it  stayed  ? — Yes,  sir. 

29.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  put  guard  rails  round  your 
working  platforms? — We  fix  two  boards,  not  less  than 
two,  at  the  bottom,  and  sometimes  three.  It  depends  on 
the  width  of  the  boards.  I  also  put  a  guard  rail  up 
which  is  3  feet  6  inches  high  above  the  working 
platform. 

30.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  would  not  do  that  if  you  had 
a  ledger  in  advance  of  the  platform  you  were  working 
on  ? — Yes.    I  consider  a  ledger  too  high. 

31.  But  it  is  only  5  feet  from  ledger  to  ledger  ? — Yes, 
but  I  consider  the  next  ledger  is  too  high  for  protection. 
We  always  put  a  guard  rail  at  3  feet  6  inches. 

32.  If  you  start  with  a  guard  rail,  you  take  it  off  and 
bring  it  up  with  you  as  you  proceed  with  the  work  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

33.  (Chairman)  With  regard  to  the  guard  rail,  how 
about  leaving  places  to  admit  of  materials  being  landed 
on  to  the  platform,  and  for  the  passage  of  the  men  ? — 
I  erect  the  ladder  in  the  middle  of  a  space,  and  I  leave 
reasonable  room  for  a  man  to  land  on  either  side  of  the 
ladder. 

34.  How  do  you  prevent  planks  from  tilting  up.  We 
know  of  some  accidents  that  happened  through  a  man 
stepping  on  the  end  of  a  board  which  was  not  properly 
supported.  What  is  the  precaution  to  be  taken  in  such 
cases  ? — A  board  would  never  tilt  up  if  the  scaffold  was 
properly  erected. 

35.  (Chairman.)  Why  not  ? — If  the  scaffolding  is 
properly  erected  it  will  be  level.  Of  course  in  Lancashire 
our  planks  are  3-inch  planks,  but  in  some  places  they 
use  2-inch  planks.  Everything  is  solid,  and  it  is  not 
possible  for  anything  to  tilt  up. 

36.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  do  not  have  the  planks 
lapping  one  another  ? — Yes,  sir,  we  have  them  lap,  and  it 
makes  the  platform  more  solid  and  they  hold  one  another 
together. 

37.  Then  one  would  be  3  inches  higher  than  the  other, 
and  would  be  a  stumbling  block  for  the  men  ? — The 
second  length  is  placed  upon  the  first  and  third  lengths. 
It  is  not  a  stumbling  block,  because  the  men  know  of  it, 
and  they  will  naturally  step  up.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  system  of  having  the  planks  butted  one  against 
another.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  safe,  but  I  think  the 
method  of  lapping  them  is  better,  because  workmen  on 
scaffolding  will  always  step  up  ;  I  have  not  heard  of  an 
accident  from  stumbling  due  to  the  lap  of  the  planks 
such  as  I  have  described. 

38.  You  have. given  us  some  very  clear  and  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  your  experience  with  Messrs. 
Neill  &  Sons,  who  are  the  first  firm  in  Manchester 
without  any  question.  What  about  the  general  run  of 
the  Manchester  builders,  do  they  adopt  the  same  methods? 
— I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  they  do  not.  It  is  such 
employers  who  are  most  likely  to  employ  scaffolders  who 
are  not  fit  for  the  job.  You  would  often  see  a  scaffold 
that  was  not  erected  as  it  should  be,  and  that  the  material 
used  would  be  too  scanty. 

39.  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  anything  disparaging  of 
the  majority  of  the  builders  in  Manchester  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Do  they,  as  a  rule,  use  an  outside 
scaffolding  at  all  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

40.  You  consider  that  is  the  general  practice  ? — Most 
of  the  big  jobs  have  an  outside  scaffold. 

41.  Where  they  do  not  use  these  outside  scaffolds, 
where  they  scaffold  from  floor  to  floor,  do  they  not  use 
trestle  scaffolds  to  a  large  extent  ? — No,  sir.  When  it  is 
a  very  high  room  they  use  poles.  The  floor  is  sheeted 
and  the  scaffold  is  erected  on  that.  But  I  consider  the 
staging  should  be  braced  from  the  opposite  wall.  It 
cannot  fall  this  way  or  that  way  (showing),  but  it  may  fall 
inwards,  and  it  should  be  braced,  as  I  say,  in  order  to 
prevent  this. 

[The  witness  was  here  examined  by  Mr  Batchelor  and 
Mr.  Shepherd  as  to  the  construction  of  inside  scaffolding.] 
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42.  (Mr.  Batchelor.^  I  take  it  from  your  evidence  that 
your  experience  has  been  gained  on  large  buildings 
where  the  scaifolding  has  been  properly  erected,  but  we 
want  to  know  something  about  those  places  where 
dangerous  woiks  are.  If  you  have  had  any  experience 
of  them  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  something  of  it  ? — I 
have  nothing  to  add,  except  that  it  should  be  compulsory 
for  those  people  who  do  not  adopt  the  system  I  have 
related  to  do  so. 

43.  The  Committee  want,  if  possible,  to  recommend 
something  to  prevent  that  which  is  wrong.  In  order  to 
do  80  they  want  information  a"  to  what  is  being  done  in 
some  of  those  places  where  the  scaffolding  is  not  being 
done  properly,  in  order  to  counteract  it,  if  possible  ? — 
Well,  first  of  all,  he  (referring  to  an  inspector)  could  see 
whether  the  scaffolding  was  level  and  upright,  every  pole 
should  be  upright,  and  the  ledgers  level — instead  of 
being  tied  up  without  any  regard  to  the  level.  That  is 
what  is  done  in  those  places  where  jerry  scaffolding  is 
put  up.  If  I  saw  a  rope  tied  I  should  know  whether  the 
man  who  tied  it  was  a  scaffolder  or  not.  There  is  only  one 
recognised  way  of  tying  scaffolding.  But  there  is  plenty 
of  scaffolding  plant  in  Manchester  that  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  put  up,  or  workmen  be  allowed  to  work  on  it. 

44.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  In  some  places,  I  suppose,  there  is 
not  a  scaffolder  on  the  job  ? — No,  sir. 

45.  (-Jfr.  Batchelor.)  The  men  make  their  own  scaf- 
folding?— The  master  would  not  pay  a  man  such  ass  a 
bricklayer  to  do  the  scaffolding.  It  would  more  likely  be 
put  up  by  a  labourer. 

46.  It  was  the  custom  some  years  ago,  I  believe,  for 
the  men  to  do  their  own  scaffolding  ? — Sometimes  it  is 


done  now.    I  have  worked  at  Warrington  and  the  brick-       Mr.  M. 
layer  put  up  a  scaffold  there.  BurcMLl. 

47.  {Mr.  Shepherd.')  I  suppose  there  are  a  number  of    3  .y^,,  190(5 

builders  in   Manchester  ^ho   are    called  speculative   

builder«t,  who  build  small  house  property,  for  instance, 

and  sell  it  ? — Yes,  sir. 

48.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  sort  of  scaffolding  do  they 
use  ? — Well,  not  good  scaffolding  ;  but  the  buildings  are 
never  very  high,  and  the  dangers  are  not  the  same. 

49.  (3fr.  Shepherd.)  Is  any  outside  scaffolding  used  on 
such  property  ? — Very  seldom,  sir. 

50.  (3Ir.  Stenning.)  How  do  they  build  the  chimney 
stacks  ? 

."il.  (Mr,  Batchelor.)  Get  inside  them  ? — They  put  two 
planks  across  the  outside  walls  ;  you  see  they  have  got  up 
to  the  square. 

52.  There  is  not  much  scaffolding  there  ? — No,  sir. 

53.  {Chairman.)  When  the  work  on  big  buildings  is 
advanced  there  are  open  staircases  and  hoist  wells,  do 
you  put  any  guard  rails  round  these  ? — Whenever  there 
is  a  hole  in  the  floor  that  anyone  misjht  fall  into,  I  put 
an  upright  at  each  corner  and  a  guard  rail  round  the  hole 
about  3  feet  6  inches  high.  Then  in  the  case  of  a  hoist 
well,  I  always  put  a  guard  rail  round. 

54.  That  should  always  be  done? — Yes,  sir.  I 
consider  the  system  used  by  Messrs.  Neill  &  Sons  is  as 
near  perfection  as  possible.  They  have  employed  a  great 
number  of  bricklayers,  and  there  has  never  been  a  scaffold 
accident  since  I  have  been  employed  by  them. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  witness  for  his  evidence, 
who  then  withdrew. 


Mr.  William  Gordon,  called,  and  examined. 


55.  (Chairman.)  You  represent,  I  think,  the  United 
Operative  Masons'  Association  of  Scotland  ? — Yes,  sir. 

56.  Are  you  a  practical  stone  mason  ? — Yes,  sir. 

57.  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Craig,  the  General 
Secretary  of  your  Association,  a  memorandum  of  the 
evidence  which  you  are  prepared  to  give,  and  the 
Committee  have  copies  which  they  will  very  carefully 
consider.  It  is  an  excellent  statement,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  and  contains  a  clear  and  concise  summary 
of  the  precautions  that,  in  your  opinion,  are  necessary. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  us,  at  the  present 
time,  to  take  up  each  point,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
matters  arising  out  of  this  statement  which  I  should  like 
to  question  you  on.  The  number  of  accidents  which 
occurred  in  1902,  1903,  and  1905  are  given  on  the  first 
page  of  the  memorandum.  I  presume  these  figures  refer 
solely  to  accidents  on  buildings  in  course  of  construction 
or  repair  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  sir. 

58.  So  that  in  1905,  in  Glasgow  alone,  there  were  19 
fatal  and  30  non-fatal  accidents.  Are  n^n-fatal  accidents 
reported  to  the  Glasgow  City  Police  ? — Yes,  sir,  anything 
serious. 

59.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  There  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
diminution  between  1902  and  1905  ? — Yes. 

60.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  explain  that  ?  The  decrease 
was  in  non-fatal  accidents,  and  there  must  have  been  a 
reason  for  it  ? — The  reason  is  that  they  probably  did 
not  report  slight  cases  in  the  later  year,  and  also  that 
there  were  many  less  men  working  during  1904  and  1905, 
trade  being  in  a  very  depressed  condition  during  those 
years. 

61.  On  page  2  of  the  memorandum  it  is  suggested 
that  every  gangway  or  working  scaffold,  and  the  appli- 
ances connected  therewith,  should  be  of  sound  material. 
Well,  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion — it  is  a  counsel  of 
perftction — but  who  is  to  decide  whether  these  materials 
and  appliances  are  sound  or  not,  who  is  to  be  the 
judge  ? — Before  you  could  get  any  satisfaction  I  think 
that  an  inspector  would  have  to  be  appointed.  We  have 
inspectors  in  Glasgow  who  never  look  at  the  scaffolding 

62.  What  inspectors  are  you  referring  to  ? — Dean  of 
Guild  Court  Inspectors — the  local  inspectors. 

63.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Would  you  want  to  put  an  inspector 
on  each  job? — Oh  no,  sir.  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain 
to  you  about  the  scaffolds  ?    (Chairman.)  Please  do. 

64.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  understand  you  are  a  practical 
stone  mason  ? — Yes,  sir, 
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65.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  bad  better  describe  to 
us  the  Scotch  system  of  scaffolding,  and  let  us  know 
what  yoa  consider  is  wrong  about  it  ? — The  Scotch  system 
is  for  the  scaffolding  to  be  supplied  by  the  joiner, 

66.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  do  you  use  for  scaffolding? 
— We  start  with  the  found itions.  Immediately  we  have 
built  to  the  ground  floor  the  jois'^s  are  put  down,  and 
then  a  scaffold  is  put  on  these  joists.  When  the  walls 
have  been  built  sufficiently  high  we  put  up  trestles  for 
scaffolds,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  with  planks,  and 
we  get  on  these  planks.  Then  we  use  6-feet  trestles  on 
the  top  of  the  first  stage,  and  planks  again  on  these 
trestles  to  form  a  higher  stage  or  pktform.  We  do 
the  same  at  each  floor  as  the  building  proceeds.  They 
are  covered  over  and  the  gangways  put  up  from  the 
inside.  The  gangways  are  by  the  walls.  What  we  have 
to  complain  of,  with  regard  to  the  scaffolding  ia  Glasgow, 
is  that  there  is  not  nearly  sufficient  material  given  out  by 
the  contractor  for  the  building  of  the  scaffolds. 

67.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  they  construct  the 
first  plitform  above  the  floor?  (The  witness  here 
described  the  method  adopted.) 

68.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  use  trpstles? — We  use 
trestlfS.  We  put  planks  on  the  joists  first,  t  len  we  use 
2-fett  trestles,  and  when  we  are  sufficiently  high  above 
that,  we  use  6-feet  trestles. 

69.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  There  is  nothing  fixed  ? — No,  sir. 

70.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Two-feet  scaffolding  on  the  top  of 
6-ftiet  scaffolding? — Yes. 

71.  (Chairman.)  Is  any  outside  scaffolding  at  all  used 
on  buildings  in  Scotland  ? — No,  sir,  all  buildings  in 
Scot'ani,  buth  brick  and  stone,  are  built  from  the  inside. 

72.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  How  about  when  there  are  pro- 
jectincr  cornices  ? — When  t'^ere  is  anv  big  projection  on 
the  outer  face  of  a  building,  a  scaffold  is  erected  out 
from  a  window. 

73.  There  is  no  general  system  of  scaffolding,  no 
recognised  system  ? — Tt^e  method  I  have  described  is 
the  recognised  system  on  all  scaffolds. 

74.  Are  there  not  men  who  specially  follow  the  calling 
of  scaffolders,  that  is,  mt  n  who  do  scatiol  :ing  and  nothing 
e'se  ? — No,  sir.  The  labourers,  with  the  mason  or  with 
the  bricklayer,  erect  the  scaffold, 

75.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  How  about  the  trest'es,  are  they 
looked  after  ? — No,  sir,  they  are  often  knocked  about ;  no 
one  looks  after  them  unless  the  men  complain  about 
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Mr.  W.  them.  There  is  another  danger.  When  the  plasterers 
Gordon.  ^gg  a  plank  for  their  work  in  doing  the  ceilings,  the 
~  planks  get  covered  with  lime,  which  afiEects  the  wood, 
Nov.  1906.    j^jj^  ^jjg  planks  that  have  been  used  by  the  plasterers  are 

probably  sent,  later  on,  to  another  job,  for  the  masons  to 

work  on. 

76.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  The  planks  are  all  right  when  they 
are  new,  but  there  is  no  proper  svstem  of  looking  after 
them  ? — Yes.  The  builder  is  probably  busy  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  perhaps  trade  is  bad  and  all  the  materials 
are  sent  to  the  yard.  As  soon  as  he  commences  to  build 
again,  the  planks  which  have  laid  about  the  yard  are 
sent  out  to  be  used  again,  without  any  inspection  to  see 
whether  they  are  sound  or  not. 

77.  {Mr.  Baichelm:)  The  tenor  of  your  evidence,  so  far 
as  I  gather,  tends  to  show  that  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  inspection  of  scaffolding  and  the  materials 
used  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  certainly,  sir. 

78.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  gangways,  how  wide 
do  you  suggest  they  should  be  ?— Not  less  than  27  inches, 
that  is,  three  planks  wide  instead  of  two. 

79.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Ladders  are  not  much  used  in 
Scotland  ? — No,  sir,  we  have  gangways— inclined  planes. 

80.  (Chairman.)  You  suggest  that  every  main  gangway, 
unless  it  is  within  18  inches  of  the  wall,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  one  efficient  hauflrail.  Suppose  your  gang- 
way was  27  inches  wide,  would  the  handrailing  be  in  the 
way  of  the  men  carrying  up  materials  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

81.  (3fr.  Shepherd.)  I  suppose  you  have  considered 
that  ? — Yes,  sir. 

82.  (Chairman.)  You  are  also  of  opinion  that  the 
planks  of  which  the  gangways  and  platforms  are  ma'le, 
should  not  be  less  than  3  inches  in  thickness  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

83.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Are  you  in  any  regular  employ- 
ment ? — Fairly  regular. 

84.  Have  you  stayed  many  years  with  any  one  firm  ? — 
No.  I  have  stayed  two  or  three  years  with  some  firms, 
but  I  have  had  a  large  experience  of  buildings,  both  of 
churches  and  tenement  buildings. 

85.  Your  experienfe  has  been  gained  while  employed  by 
large  contractors  ? — Yes,  in  general. 

86.  I  mean  with  some  of  the  leading  contractors  in 
Glasgow.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  them  ? 
— Yes,  Messrs.  Goldie  and  also  Messrs.  Paterson. 

87.  What  about  the  small  buildings  ? — Tenement  build- 
ings are  very  big  buildings,  in  Glasgow. 

88.  I  suppose  there  are  cottages.  What  I  am  aiming  at 
is,  whether  these  fatal  accidents  occur  on  large  buildings, 
or  whether  they  occur  on  small  buildings? — Mostly  upon 
large  buildings,  sir. 

89.  (Chairman.)  You  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  that 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  in  Glasgow,  that  is  your  Local 
Authority  corresponding  with  our  Town  Councils,  have 
power,  st  the  present  time,  to  inspect  rranes  and  scaffolds 
on  buildings,  I  see  in  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act, 
1903,  that  they  have  power  un'^er  certain  conditions  to 
prohibit  and  stop  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  the 
Borough  Surveyor  may  inspect  buildings  and  test  the 
strength  of  the  materials  used,  and  ^ake  proceedings  to 
stop  infringements  of  the  Act.  Is  that  not  done  in 
Glasgow? — We  have  inspectors  who  never  look  at  the 
scaffolds  at  all.  We  have  been  told  that  these  inspectora 
bave  nobbing  to  do  with  the  lives  of  the  workmen,  the 
only  thing  which  they  have  to  do  is  to  protect  the  general 
public. 

90.  Then  in  your  opinion  that  shows  the  necessity 
for  regulations  being  made,  under  the  Factory  Act,  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  for  tbe  protection  of  the  work- 
men.   Do  you  desire  that  to  be  done  ? — Yes,  sir. 

91.  I  notice  you  say  that  steam  crane  men  should  be 
examined  as  to  their  proficiency.  You  mean  the  men 
who  work  the  cranes,  I  suppose.  Can  you  suggest  by 
whom  they  should  be  examined,  and  how  they  should  get 
a  certificate  of  proScienay  ? — I  thmk  they  s-hould  be 
competent  men,  and  should  understand  boilers  and 
cranes.  The  danger  is  that  an  incompetent  man,  in 
woriiing  a  crane,  might  fire  the  boiler  to  that  it  bursts. 
If  an  incompetent  man  is  allowed  to  work  a  crane  he  is 
almost  sure  to  ciuse  an  accident. 

f  92.  (Afr.  Shepherd.)  If  an  accident  happens  does  not  the 
employer  have  to  pay  compensation  for  any  injuries  re- 
ceived?— We  wano  to  prevent  the  accidents  happening. 


93.  But  an  employer  would  not  knowingly  employ  an 
incompetent  man  at  such  work  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know. 
Most  of  the  employers  are  insured. 

94.  You  think  then,  that  if  they  have  secured  them- 
selves against  monetary  loss,  they  are  indifferent  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  men  they  employ  ? — I  would  not  like 
to  put  it  in  that  way,  but  they  are  not  as  careful  as 
they  might  be. 

95.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Do  you  think  that  they  would 
willingly  run  the  risk  of  a  boiler  bursting  ? — I  consider 
that  they  are  not  too  careful  who  they  put  on  to  work 
these  cranes,  nor  are  they  sufficiently  careful  who  they 
put  to  work  mortar  mills. 

96.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Does  the  man  who  works  the  mill 
usually  attend  to  the  work  of  the  boiler  as  well? — 
Yes,  sir. 

97.  They  are  very  careless  in  these  things  in 
Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

98.  (Chairman.)  Stone  planing  machinery — would  that 
be  on  the  building  in  course  of  construction  ?  Would  the 
stone  be  worked  up  on  the  premises,  or  in  the  builder's 
yard  ? — Usually  in  the  yard. 

99.  The  builders  yard  would  be  under  the  Factory  Act 
already,  and  the  machinery  would  be  guarded  if  it  were 
dangerous? — Well,  it  is  not  guarded  in  many  places,  I 
can  assure  you. 

100.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  You  have  spoken  about  the 
necessity  of  inspection,  have  you  thought  at  all  how  it 
would  be  allocated,  or  what  the  inspector's  duties  would 
be  ?  You  say  appointed  by  the  Government  ? — I  would 
portion  off  a  district  to  a  man  to  inspect  the  scaffolds, 
and  especially  the  materials  going  out  of  the  builder's 
and  contractor's  yards.  After  a  certain  time  all  such 
material  ought  to  be  inspected. 

101.  The  inspector  would  be  obliged  to  have  an  office 
or  some  place  where  notice  would  have  to  be  given  to  him. 
Or  is  he  to  go  round  on  tbe  chance  of  finding  the  new 
buildings? — The  Dean  of  Guild  Court  have  a  list  of  all 
contracts  which  have  been  passed  by  the  Court,  and  the 
inspectors  go  round  and  see  the  buildings. 

102.  Would  you  put  the  duty  on  the  building 
inspector  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  ? — I  would  prefer 
to  have  a  man  appointed  specially  for  the  scaffolding. 

103.  Suppose  you  gave  him  a  district,  how  is  he  to 
know  whether  any  building  is  going  on,  because  you  want 
him  to  see  the  material  before  it  is  delivered,  before  it 
gets  to  the  job  ? — He  could  get  that  information  from 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court.  If  he  had  a  district  he  would 
soon  come  across  buildings. 

104.  (Mr.  Jesmp.)  But  you  think  it  would  be  beat 
if  there  was  an  office  where  notification  should  be  sent  of 
any  new  building,  or  a  building  under  repair  ? — ^Yes,  that 
would  be  very  much  better. 

105.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Would  you  have  the  inspector 
independent  of  the  local  authority  or  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  ? — I  would  rather  have  him  independent  of  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Court. 

106.  And  appointed  by  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

107.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  his  duties  would  be 
performed,  and  how  he  would  know  where  buildrag  was 
going  on,  what  the  Tnbilities  would  be.  What  is  he  to 
do  if  he  finds  something  wrong? — I  think  he  should 
have  power  to  stop  it. 

108.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Would  you  mind  telling  me  a 
little  about  your  Operative  Masons'  Association  of 
Scotland.  Does  it  comprise  the  general  body  of  the 
masons  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  sir.  It  thoroughly  represents 
them.  The  only  section  outside  the  Association  is  the 
granite  cutters  of  Aberdeen. 

109.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the  operative 
masons  of  England  ? — No,  sir. 

110.  Quite  an  independent  association  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

111.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  further  points ? — Yes. 
There  is  another  point.  The  sheds  where  stone  is 
dressed  are  not  lirge  enough  to  give  the  men  room  to 
dress  the  larger  stones,  and  consequently  the  men  have  to 
work  outside,  and  the  cranes  aie  continually  working 
around  them.  This  is  a  great  danger,  and  we  have  had 
one  or  two  men  kdled  from  that  cause. 

(Chairman.)  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  want  an 
alteration  of  the  Factory  Act  to  provide  against  that 
contingency. 

The  Chairman  thanked  tbe  witness  who  then  with 
drew. 
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Mb.  John  Coutts, 

112.  {Chairman.')  You  are  a  member  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  ? — Yes,  sir. 

113.  Are  you  a  practical  carpenter  and  joiner — a  work- 
ing carpenter  ?— Yes,  sir. 

114.  Mr.  Feggans,  the  secretary  of  your  Society,  has 
sent  in  a  written  commun'cition  for  which  we  are  much 
obliged.  The  suggestions  it  contains  will  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  Committee.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  points  on  which  I  should  like  you  to  give  a 
little  explanation.  The  system  of  scaffolding  adopted  in 
Scotland  is  different  to  that  in  England  ? — Yes,  entirely 
different. 

115.  Have  you  worked  in  England  at  all  ? — No,  sir. 

116.  You  cannot  from  experience  compare  the  two 
systems,  or  say  which  is  the  more  dangerous  of  the 
two  ? — I  may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  prefer  our  own. 

117.  You  think  your  own  method  is  the  safer  of  the 
two  ? — Yes,  sir. 

118.  In  Scotland,  inside  scaffolding  is  generally  used — 
inside  instead  of  outside  ? — Yes,  we  work  upwards  from 
the  inside. 

119.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Ts  it  correct  to  say  that  the 
general  plan  in  Scotlmd  is  to  let  buil  lings  in  separate 
contracts.  A  carpenter  contracts  for  the  carpenter's  work, 
and  a  mason  contracts  for  the  mason's  work,  which  means 
that  one  builder  does  not  erect  the  whole  structure  ? — 
Not  as  a  rule. 

120.  The  general  practice  is  that  the  different  trades- 
men undertake  their  separate  work  in  carrying  out  the 
building  ? — Yes,  sir. 

121.  It  is  the  general  practice  for  the  carpenter  to 
furnish  the  scaffolding  for  the  other  trades.  Does  the 
carpenter  erect  the  scaffolding  in  all  cases  ? — The 
carpenter  erects  the  gabbards — each  staging  rests  on  three 
battens  which  are  bolted  through. 

122.  The  term  "p-abbard"  is  new  to  me.  You  erect 
scaffolds  by  means  of  gabbards  composed  of  three  battens 
6^  inches  by  2^  inches  being  bolted  together  ? — Ye?, 
according  to  the  heiyht  you  are  going  to  build.  You 
may  put  in  a  6  foot  6  inch  needle. 

123.  (Chairman.)  These  battens  rest  on  horizontal 
poles  or  needles.  You  put  in  needles  about  6  feet  6  inches 
apart  ? — Yes,  sometimes  less,  according  to  the  building. 

{Mr.  Baichelor.)  The  needle  is  what  we  call  a  putlog. 

124.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  recommend  that  plan  of 
scaffolding  as  being  the  best  ? — "Weil,  I  fancy  it  is  the 
best — I  may  be  prejudiced.  I  have  never  worked  with 
the  pole  system. 

125.  Then,  in  addition  to  this  gabbard  scaffolding  you 
have  what  are  called  trestle  scaffolds  ? — Yes,  6  feet,  4  feet, 
or  2  feet  trestles,  as  the  workmen  lequire  them. 

126.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  do  not  want  the  two  ?— Yes, 
it  requirt  s  the  two. 

127.  Do  you  make  the  gabbards  continuous  ? — Yes,  sir. 

128.  You  put  a  standard  like  that  (showing),  and  it  goes 
through  the  building  from  the  foundation  right  to  the 
top  ? — Yes,  sir. 

129.  You  do  not  depend  upon  the  floors  for  the  stages  ? 
— Not  if  it  is  an  open  building.  In  building  ordinary 
houses  we  have  the  floor  to  work  on,  for  the  trestles. 
The  mason  usually  works  with  trestles.  Churches  are 
all  built  by  means  of  gabbard  scaffolding. 

130.  Suppose  it  was  a  block  of  dwellings,  you  would 
not  use  gabbards  at  all  ?— No,  trestles  in  all  such  cases. 

131.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  If  you  want  to  get  up  8  feet,  you 
use  a  2-foot  trestle,  plus  a  6-foot  trestle  ?—Yts. 

132.  (Chairman.')  Is  that  considered  a  safe  system  of 
working? — Yes,  it  is  quiie  safe. 

133.  Do  you  know  if  many  accidents  happen  when  this 
system  is  adopted  ?— Very  seldom,  the  trestle  will  not 
give  ^ay.  I  may  say  it  is  the  mason's  labouier  who 
erects  the  scaffolds  in  tenements,  the  joiner  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

134.  Why  is  that  ?— It  has  been  the  custom,  the 
carpenter  has  notSiing  to  do  with  it. 

135.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  carpenter  to  do 
what  appears  to  be  carpent  I's  work.  Would  he  not  do 
it  better  tbiin  the  mason's  labourer  ? — It  has  never  been 
done  by  the  joiiier. 


ailed,  and  examined. 

136.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  I  take  it  that  the  joiner  makes  the  Mr.  J.  Coutts. 

trestles? — Yes,  and  he  supplies  the  whole  of  the  trestle   

scaffolding.  The  other  men  use  it  as  they  require  it,  and  8  Nov.  1906. 
if  anything  goes  wrong,  the  joiner  is  called  upon  to 

repair  it. 

137.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  scaffolding  and  the 
boards  deteriorate  in  course  of  time  and  become 
insecure  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

138.  Has  anyone  the  power  to  condemn  such  material 
as  unfit  for  use  ? — It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  man 
erecting  the  scaffolding.  We  consider  that  ought  to  be 
done  by  an  official  inspector  appointed  to  inspect  all 
scaffolding. 

139.  An  inspector  paid  by  the  local  authority  or  the 
Government,  or  how  paid  ? — Either  the  Government  or 
the  local  authority,  as  far  as  we  understand  the  Glasgow 
authority. 

140.  The  local  authority,  I  presume,  are  concerned  with  ^ 
the  safety  of  the  public  more  than  the  protection  of  the 
workmen.  The  Dean  of  Guild  Court  a'ready  have  the 
power  of  inspecting  buildings,  have  they  not? — They 
never  put  it  into  operation  so  far  as  the  workmen  are 
concerned.  When  buildings  are  being  erected  they  see 
that  proper  overhead  covering  is  put  up  for  the  safety 
of  t't.e  public. 

141.  Should  it  not  be  the  business  of  the  foreman  of 
the  works  to  see  that  no  unsound  material  is  used  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so,  but  in  many  cases  the  mason's  foreman  would 
be  on  the  around  floor  while  the  labourers  are  erecting 
the  ."caffolding  for  the  others  on  the  floors  above.  Some 
of  the  bricklayers  build  over  a  wall.  The  foreman  in 
many  instances  would  not  be  on  the  spot  when  the 
scaffolding  is  being  erected. 

142.  That  seems  to  be  one  disadvantage  of  letting 
out  the  work  to  various  contractors.  Here  in  London, 
the  master  builder  would  do  the  whole  job,  and  would 
have  a  competent  foreman  on  the  premises  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  work  generally  ? — Yes,  sir. 

143.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  know  of  any  accidents  in 
which  loss  of  lite,  or  serious  injury,  has  been  occasioned 
through  the  fault  of  the  scaffolding? — I  have  not  seen  a 
fatal  accident  on  any  job  I  have  been  working  on,  but 
a  man  may  trip  up  and  fall  over  if  there  is  no  guard  rail 
to  protect  him. 

144.  If  a  man  does  fall  off,  it  is  not  due  to  the  fault 
of  the  scaffold  ? — Not  so  much  so.  Occasionally  a  plauk 
will  give  way  across  a  "  way." 

145.  A  defective    plank — the    scaffolding    does  not 
collapse  ? — No,  sir. 

146.  (CJiairman.)  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  prevent  men 
falling  off  by  fixing  a  guard  rail  rouud  the  platform  ? — 
Not  iu  Scotland. 

147.  Is  it  practicable  to  do  it  on  your  kind  of  scaf- 
folding ? — Ob,  yes,  quite  practicable.  A  handrail  would 
give  tbe  men  a  tense  of  security. 

148.  (il/r.  Stenning.)   How  are  you  going  to  fix  that 
handrail  ? — That  js  very  easy  to  do. 

149.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  thickness  are  the  planks 
you  UFe  ? — 9  inches  by  3  inches  are  reckoned  scaffolding 
planks.  On  tenement  buildings  supports  for  runs  are 
provided  in  many  instances. 

150.  They  use  9  by  3  inch  planks  on  big  tenement 
buildings  ? — Yes,  sir. 

151.  How  frequently  would  they  place  their  trestles 
for  supports  ? — Ibout  9  feet  or  12  feet.  Not  more 
than  12  feet  spans. 

152.  (iVr.  Jessup.)  How  about  the  gangways  you  have 
in  these  peaces,  like  up  a  well  hole.  How  do  you  arrange 
the  planks  ? — In  some  casts  you  get  three  joists  placed 
side  by  side. 

153.  (Chairman.)  How  wide  are  these  gangways? — 
Generally  three  or  four  11-inch  joists  would  be  used, 
according  to  the  men  who  are  making  the  gangways, 

154.  I  want  to  know  what  width  th9  gangway  ought 
to  be? — If  it  was  27  inches  wide,  w.th  a  handiail  fixed 
on  it,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  secure. 

155.  What  is  the  gpneral  practice  now  ? — Two  planks 
in  miny  instances,  18  inches  wide,  and  no  handrail. 

156.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  three  nine-inch 
planks  and  a  handrail  ? — Yes,  sir.    The  gangway  ought  to 
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be  not  less  than  two  feet  from  the  wall,  so  that  the  men's 
bodies  will  be  clear  of  the  wall.    If  you  pu^.  a  plank  close 
1906,    to  the  wall  you  practically  lose  the  benefit  of  that  plank. 
~  157.  You  think  that  these  handrails  on  the  gangway 

would  not  be  in  the  way  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be. 

158.  Is  it  generally  done  ? — No,  sir. 

159.  Not  on  the  good  jobs  even  ?— You  may  find 
handrails  erected  in  exceptional  cases. 

160.  How  da  you  fasten  your  p%nk'<  together,  or  to  the 
ga^^gways  and  the  platforms  ?— The  platforms  in  use  are 
laid  across  the  joists,  and  the  planks  are  generally  joined 
in  the  centre  or  a  needle  put  across. 

161.  You  do  not  butt  the  end  of  the  planks  ?— No,  sir. 

162.  (3Ir.  Shepherd.')  As  the  mason  is  building  for  his 
own  end,  and  the  carpenter  is  building  for  his  own  end, 
there  is  no  man  except  the  employer  or  the  erector  who 
has  any  sort  of  general  interest  in  the  whole  thing  ? — That 
is  so.  After  the  plasterer  has  used  the  planks,  they  are 
to  a  great  extent  useless  for  scaffolding,  because  the  lime 
has  burnt  into  them. 

163.  {Chairman.)  Are  they  used  for  scaffolds  after 
that  ? — They  are  put  amongst  other  scaffolding  and  taken 
away  to  the  yard,  where  they  may  be  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
weather.  They  are  then  taken  away  again  and  used  on 
another  job. 

164.  Supposing  you  were  erecting  a  scaffold  for  a 
building,  and  bad  materials  were  brought  to  you,  have 
you,  under  present  circumstances,  the  power  to  reject 
them? — Yes,  certainly. 

165.  Why  do  not  other  joiners  do  the  same  ? — They 
should  do  so. 

166.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  master  joiner  provides  the 
material  but  does  not  put  it  up,  and  anybody  on  the  job 
takes  it  and  uses  it  as  he  pleases?— Yes,  sir. 

167.  {Chairman.)  The  United  Operative  Masons'  Asso- 
ciation of  Scotland  have  sent  us  a  memorandum  in  which 
they  quote  the  number  of  building  accidents  in  the  City 
of  Glasgow,  and  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  would  appear  to 
be  rather  serious.  In  the  three  years  named,  there  were 
39  fatal  accidents  in  the  City,  and  221  or  more  non- fatal 
accidents.  That  seems  a  large  number  of  accidents,  does 
it  not,  to  occur  in  one  city  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  the 
accidents  referred  to  were  confined  entirely  to  buildings. 

168.  Tho  previous  witness  said  they  were  confined  to 
building  accidents.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to 
say  to  the  Committee— any  other  points? — There  is  one 
very  dangerous  job  that  joiners  are  called  upon  to  do, 
that  is  the  bedding  of  window  casements  or  window 
frames.  That  is  a  very  dangerous  job,  especially  when 
the  building  is  open.  There  is  no  footing  for  a  man. 
You  have  to  put  up  with  anything  you  cau  get  hold  of. 
There  is  no  proper  scaffolding  at  all,  sometim8=i  you  may 
have  a  ladder — it  d  pends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
foreman  of  the  job  as  to  whether  he  will  give  you  material 


for  that  or  not.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  have  to 
stand  on  the  window  sill,  and  if  a  man  loses  his  balance 
in  any  way,  he  has  no  chance,  but  falls  either  outside  the 
building  or  down  through  the  joists,  unless  the  joists  are 
sufficiently  covered  over. 

169.  You  suggest  that  the  joists  should  be  covered 
over  while  woi  k  of  that  kind  is  procee  ing,  and  proper 
trestles  and  boards  put  up? — Ye-,  he  should  not  be 
required  to  sta'  d  on  tLe  window  sill  to  do  the  job  at  all. 

170.  {3Ir.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  know  of  any  accidents 
due  to  that  cause  ?  —I  have  heard  of  sevtral. 

171.  {Chairman.)  What  about  hoist  openings— openings 
in  the  floor  for  hoisting  up  mateiial.  Are  they  generally 
guarded  with  a  rail  ?—  No,  the  opening  is  left  in  the  floor 
without  any  guard,  and  we  consider  t  at  it  ou^ht  to  be 
guarded  with  a  rail  during  the  whole  couise  of  con- 
struction. 

172.  Is  it  quite  practicable  to  have  such  openings 
guarded  round  ? — Oh  yes. 

173.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  It  would  have  to  be  a  moveable 
rail  ?— Yes,  on  the  side  the  material  was  landed,  but  it 
should  be  fixed  on  the  other  sides. 

174.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  The  sytem  you  have  described  is- 
general  throughout  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

175.  It  has  been  said  that  the  joiner  who  contracts  for 
the  work  does  not  supply  sufficient  material  for  scaffold- 
ingr  purposes.  What  is  your  view  ? — Well,  as  a  rule,  you 
will  not  find  too  much  material  at  a  job.  Speculative 
buil  lers  are  the  worst  offenders.  The  material  is  all  used 
up  before  the  job  is  finished. 

176.  What  protection  should  there  be  for  erecting  a 
roof — what  protection  should  there  be  in  erecting  the 
supports — what  sort  of  scaffolding  would  you  use  for  that 
purpose? — Only  a  trestle  and  a  support  or  two.  There 
should  be  enough  boards  for  the  men  to  btand  on. 

177.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  That  is  to  say  you  put  some 
boards  on  the  top  of  the  ce  ling  joints,  and  then,  of  course, 
you  have  got  that  as  a  platform  to  woi  k  from  ? — Yes. 

178.  {Chnirman.)  What  is  there  to  prevent  that  being 
done  always  ?— The  lack  of  material.  The  material  to  be 
used  on  the  building  is  used  for  scaffolding  purposes,  and 
by  the  time  the  roof  is  reached  all  the  material  is  used 
up.  Before  the  job  is  finished  there  are  i.o  boards  or 
planks  left  to  stand  on.  The  real  grievances  are  want  of 
scaffold. ng  plant  and  the  inspection  of  plant. 

{Chairman.)  That  does  not  appear  to  be  an  easy  matter 
to  deal  with.  It  would  be  difficolt  to  lay  down,  by 
regulation,  how  much  material  is  required  for  each  job 
because,  of  course,  it  would  vary  witu  each  job. 

179.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  It  would  be  for  the  inspector  to 
see  that  sufficient  scaffolding  was  provided  in  each  case.. 
You  suggest  that  it  would  be  for  the  inspector  to  require 
it  ? — Yes,  sir. 

The  witness,  having  been  thanked  by  tho  Chairman,, 
then  withdrew. 


Mr.  R.  Jones,  called,  and  examined. 


R,  Jones.  180.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  belong  to  any  trade  society  ? — • 
Yei,  sir — the  United  Order  of  General  Laboureis  of 
London. 

181.  Are  you  a  practical  scaffolder  ? — Yes,  sir. 

182.  Are  you  now  in  work  ? — Yes,  sir. 

183.  Are  you  usually  employed  on  very  large  jobs  ? — ■ 
Yes,  I  have  been  foreman  scaffolder  on  some  of  the 
largest  jobs.  For  example,  the  Waldorf  Theatre  in 
Aidwych,  and  the  new  Parcels  Post  Office  at  ClerKenwell. 

184.  Will  you  tell  us  what  are  the  special  dangers  to 
which  scaffolder«,  and  the  men  who  have  to  work  oa 
the  scaffolding  after  it  has  been  encted,  are  particularly 
liable  ? — I  w  11  read  to  you  my  statement,  or  if  you  wish, 
I  wdl  hand  it  over  to  you. 

27(6  Witness  here  handed  a  written  statement  to  the 
Chairman. 

185.  {Chairman.)  Is  this  your  own  statement? — It  was 
written  from  my  dictation. 

186.  With  regard  to  steam  cranes  you  say  that  you 
object  to  the  use  of  them  above  the  ground  floor,  but  if 
they  must  be  used  re.ulations  should  be  made  for  their 
use  when  erected.  You  propose  that  the  pl.tform  upon 
which  the  crane  is  erected  should,  in  every  case,  be  put  up 


by  practical  scaffolders  who  should  be  employed  at  day- 
work  rate,  and  the  erection  of  these  structures  by  piece- 
work or  sub-contract  sh  )uld  be  absolutely  forbidden. 
Why  do  you  consider  that  crane  plitforms  should  be 
constructed  in  every  case  by  practical  sciffolders  ? — In 
ray  opinion  sir,  from  my  own  experience,  I  know  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  crane  stages  are  erected 
by  men  who  are  paid  by  piecework,  and  ttiey  do  not  do 
the  work  in  the  manner  it  should  be  done.  It  is  not  fair. 
If  you  w  11  allow  me,  I  will  give  you. my  opinion  as  to  how 
it  should  be  done,  and  why  I  consider  th&t  a  crane  stage 
should  be  erected  by  daywork. 

187.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  why  you  object  to  the 
use  of  cranes  above  the  ground  floor  ? — Of  course  you 
know  that  there  is  not  a  scaffolder  in  London  who  i» 
employed  on  a  crane.  Hi  does  away  with  labour,  and 
that  is  why  I  have  put  that  statement  there.  I  like  to 
be  fair,  and  if  it  is  not  possible  to  do  away  with  them^ 
I  will  give  you  my  reasons  as  to  how  I  think  the  crane 
stages  ought  to  be  erected. 

188.  You  do  not  erect  these  stages  ? — I  have  helped  to- 
erect  a  good  many. 

189.  Now  let  us  know  how  a  crane  stage  should 
be  erected? — If  the  crane  stage  is  to  be  erec'ed  over 
60  feet  in  height,  the  small  legs  should  not  be  les» 
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than  6  feet  6  inches  square,  and  the  main  or  king  leg  not 
less  than  9  feet  square.  And  I  think  that  in  order  to 
make  the  cane  stage  safe,  if  it  is  60  feet  or  upwards 
in  height,  there  should  be  timbers  trussed  through  the 
centre,  at  half  the  distance  up,  to  prevent  the  legs  from 
buckling,  and  to  strengt;hen  the  whole.  For  instance,  here 
at  the  present  time,  in  Blackf  riars,  there  is  a  crane  which  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  lifting  5  tons.  The  first  heavy 
lift  they  had  wa^i  a  three  ton  girder,  in  lifting  which  the 
crane  driver  found  something  giving  way,  and  it  proved  to 
be  the  main  leg,  which  was  collapsing  in  the  centre,  the 
result  was  that  they  had  to  put  another  leg  outside  the 
main  leg  to  support  it.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  had  there  been  a  truss  half  way  up,  all  the  way 
round,  it  would  have  prevented  that  main  leg  from 
collapsing.  My  experience  at  one  place  was,  when  I 
got  there  one  morning,  I  found  five  out  of  the  six  legs 
on  the  ground,  and  the  five  ton  crane  fallen  down,  for  the 
reason  that  the  legs  had  not  been  trussed  through  the 
centre,  or  the  centre  of  the  legs  not  being  properly 
secured. 

190.  Who  builds  these  crane  stages  at  the  present 
time  ? — There  are  several  firms. 

191.  Are  there  not  regular  men  who  do  that  work  ? — 
They  profess  to  do  it,  bnt  we  know  to  our  sorrow  that 
the  man  who  does  piece  work  never  does  the  work  in  the 
best  way. 

192.  Why  should  a  scaffolder  do  the  work  better  ? — • 
Some  large  firms  erect  their  own  stages  and  find  it 
profitable  to  do  so. 

193.  Why  should  it  not  be  profitable  to  other 
builders  ? — 

194.  {Mr.  BatcheJor.)  It  ought  to  be.  Is  it  not  the 
rule  that  these  things  are  hired  from  the  firms  who  have 
the  letting  out  of  them  ? — All  that  these  firms  do  is  to 
supply  you  with  a  crane  on  hire,  but  the  builder  has  to 
erect  his  own  staging. 

195.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  not            let  out  this  work? — 

No,  they  sub-let. 

196.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  some  firms  have 
Tery  few  accidents  ? — Some  have  a  terrible  lot  of 
accidents. 

The  witness  here  gave  a  description  of  an  accident 
caused  by  a  crane  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
theatre,  in  London.  He  stated  that  the  pin  carrying 
the  jib  was  sheared  into  two  pieces,  which  caused  the 
jib  to  fall  over.  Had  the  gear  been  properly  fitted  up 
and  tested  he  thought  this  accident  would  not  have 
happened. 

197.  (Chairman.)  You  suggest  that  cranes  should 
be  allowed  to  hoist  material  inside  the  hoarding  of  the 
works  only,  not  over  the  street.  Why  do  you  consider 
that  necessary  ? — I  meant,  should  an  accident  occur,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  material  falling  on  the  public. 

198.  Our  concern  is  rather  with  the  safety  of  the 
workmen.  Why  do  you  suggest  that  cranes  should  be 
80  constructed  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  lower  the  jib 
beyond  a  certain  anple  ? — The  reason  I  mentioned  this 
in  the  statement  was  on  account  of  another  crane 
accident.  The  crane  driver  lowered  his  jib,  in  my 
opinion,  more  than  he  should  have  done.  The  crane 
driver  found  that  something  was  giving  way,  and  the  jib 
broke  in  two.  I  mention  this  because  it  would  not  have 
happened  had  the  burden-bond,  that  holds  the  support  of 
the  centre  of  the  jib,  been  long  enough.  It  is  not  long 
■enough  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

(Chairman.)  That  app'^ars  to  be  a  question  for  a 
practical  engineer.  I  think  we  shall  get  information 
as  to  this  from  other  sources. 

199.  You  say  that  all  bricks  should  be  sent  up  in  boxed 
skips.  On  that  you  lay  stress.  That  is  to  prevent  bricks 
falling  from  the  skip  ? — Yes,  sir 

200.  Is  there  any  practical  objection  to  boxing  up 
the  sides  of  the  skip? — I  should  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  much  tmuble  to  make  these 
fikips  specially  for  that  purpose.  The  use  of  open  skips 
is  quite  as  dangerous  inside  a  building,  if  not  more  so, 
than  it  is  outside. 

201.  When  the  crane  driver  is  jibbing  round  with  his 
load,  he  is  liable  to  strike  a  pole,  and  cause  the  bricks  to 
fall  out  of  the  skip.  Do  many  accidents  occur  from 
bricks  falling  out  of  skips  ia  that  manner? — Oh  yes,  sir. 

202.  Mav  we  go  on — away  from  cranes — to  the  erection 
of  the  scaffolding.    In  the  statement  which  you  handed 


in,  it  is  stated  that  foremen  scafiPolders  should  be  praciical  Mr.  It  Joiit- 

scaifolders,  and,  if  possible,  registered  as  such.    Are  they 

not,  as  a  rule,  practical  scafEolders? — No,  sir,  I  am  sorry  ^ 

to  say  that  they  are  not.  ' 

203.  What  class  of  men  are  they? — In  a  lot  of 
instances  the  choice  lies  with  the  general  foreman.  He 
picks  out  the  men — not  those  whom  he  thinks  are  most 
suitable  for  the  work,  but  for  cheapness,  in  my  opinion. 

204.  Would  thev  be  likely  to  do  that  on  big  jobs  ? — 
No,  rather  on  small  and  medium  jobs. 

205.  Then  you  suggest  that  all  scaffolds  should  be  at 
least  six  boards  wide,  unless  it  is  impossible  ? — Yes,  sir. 

206.  Does  that  mean  4  feet  6  inches  ? — No,  sir,  5  feet 
to  5  feet  2  inches. 

207.  Then  you  state  there  should  be  two  guard  boards 
on  each  scaffold,  both  inside  and  outside,  and  also  at  the 
ends  of  the  scaffold.  What  do  you  mean  by  both  inside 
and  outside  ? — Any  inside  scaffolding  as  well  as  outside 
scaffolding. 

208.  The  next  suggestion  is,  that  when  a  scaffold  is 
over  60  feet  high  there  should  also  be  a  guard  rail  3  feet 
6  inches  in  height  from  the  scaffold.  Surely  there  ought 
to  be  a  guard  rail  when  it  is,  say  over  8  or  10  feet  high. 
Why  do  you  suggest  60  feet? — I  mean  a  guard  rail 
should  be  put  up  at  60  feet. 

209.  Yes,  but  why  at  60  feet  a<ore  than  at  30  feet  ? — ■ 
A  man  does  not  lose  his  faculty  so  quickly  at  30  feet. 
I  think  men  are  more  likely  to  fall  at  60  feet  than  at  30 
feet.    That  is  why  I  put  that  in  the  statement. 

210.  Supposing  there  was  no  guard  3  feet  6  inches 

high  on  a  platform  30  feet  high  ?  (Mr.  Jessup.)  It  is 

just  as  much  wanted  at  30  feet  as  it  is  at  60  feet. 

211.  You  say  the  standards  should  not  be  more 
than  8  or  9  feet  apart.  Is  not  that  the  general  rule  ? 
— No,  in  some  cases  they  are  placed  10  feet  apart, 
but  on  any  big  job  we  make  8  or  9  feet  the  general  rule, 
if  we  know  what  weight  we  have  to  support  on  the 
scaffold. 

212.  This  may  be  important.  All  putlogs  should  be  of 
birch.  Are  they  generally  of  birch  ? — In  some  instances  ; 
some  firms  use  ordinary  quartering  (spruce). 

213.  Then  you  state  that  not  less  than  four  putlogs 
should  be  used  to  support  a  twelve-foot  length  of  boards  ? 
Yes,  sir. 

214.  With  regard  to  ropes,  do  you  suggest  that  they 
should  be  made  of  Russian  hemp  and  not  of  jute  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

215.  Are  not  the  ropes  generally  made  of  hemp  ? — I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  not,  sir.  I  may  say  that 
20  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  accidents  to  scafEolders  in 
London,  during  the  last  ten  years,  were  due  to  the  use 
of  inferior  cords — cords  made  of  jute  or  cords  which  had 
been  allowed  to  get  rotten.  My  experience  teaches  me 
that  tar  rots  the  jute  but  does  not  rot  the  hemp. 

216.  Are  not  the  ropes  tested  after  they  have  been 
used  ? — Never,  sir. 

217.  Do  you  not  test  them  yourselves  ? — Yes,  with 
our  hammers. 

218.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  As  you  tie  them  up  ? — Yes,  sir. 

219.  You  can  see  a  cord  that  is  stranded? — Yes,  sir. 

220.  (Chairman.)  In  your  statement  you  suggest  that 
all  poles  which  are  entered  into  the  ground  should  be 
tarred  at  least  two  feet  high  ? — Yes,  sir. 

221.  That  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  suggestion,  bat  is 
that  ever  done  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  it  done. 

222.  And  you  would  like  to  see  it  done  always — of 
course  to  prevent  the  pole  getting  rotten  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

223.  Then  you  say  the  plant — I  presume  that  means 
poles,  boar  Is  and  ropes — should  be  inspected  after  it  has 
been  used  for  one  job  before  it  goes  to  another.  Inspected 
by  whom  ? — By  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
nature  of  the  poles,  putlogs,  planks,  cords,  and  so  on.  A 
building  may  take  twelve  months  to  erejt,  and  then  if 
the  builder  has  another  building  to  put  up,  all  that 
material  which  has  been  in  use  for  twelve  months  is 
carted  straight  away  to  the  other  job,  without  any 
inspection,  and  they  start  erecting  it  again. 

224.  But  would  not  the  builder,  or  his  foreman,  inspect 
such  plant  before  it  went  to  another  job  ? — I  have  never 
seen  it  done.  Why  I  mentioned  that  was  because  when 
the  theatre  was  being  built,  the  poles  had  been  laid  on  one 


Jones,  side  for  some  time,  so  the  men  tested  these  poles  before 
—  they  used  them,  and  they  broke  about  3  in  every  10 — 
,  1906.  snapped  tbem  through  dry  rot,  caused  by  the  weather. 
~        That  is  why  I  put  that  down,  and  why  I  consider  that  the 

poles  should  be  overhauled  before  they  go  to  another  job, 

in  case  they  may  be  rotten. 

225.  Then  the  runs  from  scaffold  to  scaffold  should  be 
at  least  2  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  should  have  guard  rails 
— that  is  very  general,  I  think — and  all  well-holes  should 
be  fenced  breast  high,  and  when  not  in  use,  covered  with 
boards  ? — Yes,  sir. 

226.  You  also  suggest  that  when  men  are  working  above 
another  body  of  men,  staging  or  scaffolding  should  be 
erected  to  protect  the  men  beneath,  and  the  general 
foreman  should  be  criminally  responsible  if  he  neglects 
to  take  this  precaution  and  an  accident  occurs? — Yes,  sir. 

227.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  You  mean  to  say  that  each  floor,  as 
you  get  to  it,  should  be  covered  over  ? — Yes,  sir. 

228.  (Chairman )  How  do  they  manage  on  steel 
buildings  ?    I  have  noticed  buildings  in  London  where 


there  is  a  skeleton  of  steel  work  erected  first  of  all.  Is 
there  any  scaffolding  used  on  such  buildings? — The  men 
working  on  these  buildings  run  a  great  risk.  They  get 
as  much  scaffolding  as  they  possibly  can,  but  if  they 
cannot  get  poles,  they  have  to  do  the  best  they  can 
without. 

229.  In  that  case  the  scaffolding  would  be  inside  the 
building  ? — Yes,  sir. 

230.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  The  "Morning  Post"  office  which 
is  now  being  erected  in  the  Strand,  is  an  example  of  a 
steel  building  ? — Yes. 

231.  {Chairman.)  What  precautions  are  needed  in  the 
case  of  a  building  of  that  type  ? — In  my  oninion  they 
should  be  compelled  to  have  a  proper  scaffolding  erected 
on  the  outside. 

{Chairman.')  The  Committee  will  consider  that. 

The  witness,  having  been  thanked  by  the  Chairman  for 
his  evidence,  withdrew. 


Mr.  Edward  Hogan,  called,  and  examined. 


Mr.  E.  Hogan. 
8  Nov.  1906. 


232.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  a  practical  scaff older  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

233.  Did  you  see  the  statement  which  Mr.  Jones,  the 
previous  witness,  sent  in,  or  have  you  any  statement  of 
your  own  ? — The  witness  handed  in  a  statement,  which 
proved  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  witness. 

234.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  society  do  you  represent  ? 
The  General  Labourers'  Amalgamated  Union. 

235.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  been  engaged  for  a 
great  many  years  on  scaffolding  work  ? — Yes,  sir. 

236.  Are  you  a  leading  scaffolder? — Yes,  head  scaf- 
fclder. 

237.  {Mr.  5a<cWor.)  So  you  are  the  chief  scaffolder  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

238.  {Mr.  Shfphei'd.)  Are  you  in  general  agreement 
with  the  system  of  scaffolding  that  is  generally  in  use  in 
London  on  big  jobs  ?  —Yes,  provided  that  they  are 
properly  supervised. 

239.  Yes,  but  what  I  mean  is,  the  system  ? — The  system 
generally  is  good. 

240.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty,  on  the  jobs  you 
have  worked  upon,  in  gettii'g  sufficient  material  ? — Yes, 
the  difficulty  has  been  to  get  it  in  time.  Some  contractors 
— of  course  they  are  not  all  alike — or  the  general  foreman 
employed  by  them,  think  you  ought  to  get  on  and  arrange 
your  work  with  a  certain  amount  of  plant,  whereas,  of 
course,  when  the  sub-contractors  come  upon  the  job  they 
want  plenty  of  material,  and  leave  it  to  the  general  con- 
tractor's men  to  supply  it.  But  where  there  is  a  proper 
and  practical  scaffolder  employed,  a  general  foreman,  or 
ordinary  labourers,  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  and 
interfere  with  the  scaffolding,  nor  do  the  scaffolders' 
work.  Some  foremen  would  say,  "  Ob,  just  run  and  do 
this,  and  that  will  do,"  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 
And  I  think,  sir,  that  a  general  foreman  of  scaffolders, 
for  a  job  of  any  importance,  should  be  a  registered 
foreman.  He  ought  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical  man  to 
take  on  the  job.  It  would  be  a  great  preventative 
against  accidents  if  the  foreman  was  well  qualified,  and 
knew  whether  the  work  was  being  done  in  a  proper 
manner  or  not. 

241.  But  it  would  not  pay  the  contractor  to  employ 
an  inefficient  man  on  a  big  job  ? — No,  sir,  not  if  he  knew 
it.  The  position  of  foreman  of  scaffolders  is  a  very 
responsible  one.  If  a  man  does  his  duty  and  looks  after 
his  men  he  icsists  on  having  good  material,  and  likewise 
he  will  take  great  care  in  selecting  the  plant.  No  good 
contractor  will  allow  defective  plant  to  go  to  a  job  if  he 
can  help  it,  but  some  buy  very  cheap  stuff.  I  was  on  a 
job,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  you,  a  very  large  job,  an 
electricity  generating  station.  I  was  scaffolding  foreman 
on  that  job,  and  had  charge  of  over  50  men.  Well,  the  con- 
tractors for  that  building  bought  a  lot  of  cheap  plant,  and 
also  kept  us  short  of  plant  they  ought  to  have  supplied. 
This  plant  came  by  water  in  barges,  and  was  thrown  up  on 
waste  ground,  and  there  it  laid.  It  was  not  fit  even  for 
firewood — scaffolding  is  not  of  much  use  for  firewood — 
and  about  two-thirds  of  it  was  of  no  use.  It  was  not  of 
the  proper  length,  but  we  had  to  use  it.  The  contractors 
said  we  have  bought  such  and  such  an  amount  of  scaf- 
folding, and  we  will  buy  no  more.    They  had  all  the 


bottom  part  of  the  scaffolding  around  the  building  all 
brought  forward,  and  pitched  again  on  large  timbers 
right  round  that.  They  wore  going  to  save  ever  such  a 
lot  of  scaffolding  and  a  lot  of  labour  as  well.  But  of 
course  it  was  otherwise.  It  caused  a  great  deal  of  extra 
labour  to  transfer  that  plant,  and  then  they  turned  round 
and  said  the  scaffolding  was  costing  a  lot  of  money,  and 
I  replied,  "  No  wonder,  it  makes  half  your  scaffolders  do 
nothing  else  but  mark  time." 

242.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  say  there  was  a  lot  of 
defective  scaffolding  bought  and  put  on  the  quay.  Well, 
although  we  are  not  here  to  judge  you,  you  ought  not  to 
have  used  it,  if  you  did  not  think  it  was  sufficiently  safe. 
I  believe  you  suggested  that  there  should  be  an  inspector. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  what  is  the  inspector  to  do. 
What  do  you  suggest  with  regard  to  that  ?  The  question 
is,  if  there  is  to  be  a  scaffolding  inspector,  what  should  be 
his  duties,  and  how  is  he  to  be  paid  ? — In  the  first  place^ 
he  would  have  to  be  a  practical  man,  and  he  would  have  to 
be  a  man  who  could  get  about  the  building  well,  knowing 
the  rule  of  the  road  as  they  call  it,  and  likewise  ho  would 
have  to  go  into  the  places  where  the  sub-contractors 
are  doing  their  work.  For  example,  when  they  are  at 
work  they  do  not  always  guard  their  gangways,  or  cover 
the  holes  they  leave  behind.  At  the  end  of  the  scaffolds,, 
after  the  scaffolding  is  completed,  the  guard  is  sometimes 
only  two  boards  high,  and  it  ought  to  be  shoulder  high, 
because  you  may  see  a  bricklayer  turn  round  and  cut  off 
a  piece  of  brick  with  his  trowel,  and  if  the  guard  is  not 
high  enough  the  piece  of  brick  would  fall  down  btlow  and 
might  hit  somebody.  After  a  certain  height,  say  20  feet 
high,  there  would  be  four  scaffolds,  and  after  three 
scaffolds  high  there  always  ought  to  be  a  guard  rail 
put  through  the  standards,  because  if  a  man  slips,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  lay  hold  of,  be  falls  head  first  to 
the  street. 

243.  {3Ir.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  know  of  any  accidents  of 
that  kind  which  have  occurred  ? — I  saw  a  fatal  accident 
from  it,  through  a  man  picking  up  a  short  piece  of  timber, 
which  he  was  going  to  bring  a  length  forward  to  keep  the 
bricklayers  going.  He  stooped  down  to  pick  up  the  piece 
of  timber  with  both  huids  and  his  fingers  slipped,  and  he 
fell  off  the  scaffold.  If  such  a  guard  rail  had  been  fixed 
it  would  have  saved  him  from  falling. 

244.  You  said  just  now  that  a  foreman  or  leading 
scaffolder  should  be  registered  ? — Yes,  he  should  be. 

215.  By  whom  ? — By  the  Government,  I  should  think. 

246.  Who  is  going  to  conduct  the  examination  ? — I 
think  the  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  this  Committee.. 

247.  You  know  that  the  usual  practice  in  scaffolding  is 
to  place  the  standards  about  9  feet  apirt,  and  ledgers 
ri-ing  about  5  feet,  with  the  ordinary  scaffolding  plaoks 
six  boards  wide.  How  many  putlogs  should  there  be  to 
each  length  of  12  feet  boa'd-;? — VVtll  three  sometime.?, 
and  sometimes  four,  I  should  say. 

248.  Do  you  hold  with  Inpping  boards,  or  would  you 
sooner  have  them  level  ? — Yes,  level. 

249.  Well,  if  ynu  had  to  make  a  regulation,  you  would 
say  the  scaffold  should  be  level  without  laps? — Yes,  that 
is  what  they  call  butted  ends. 

250.  In  preference  to  the  other  ? — Yes,  sir. 


251.  You  think  one  guard  board  is  not  sufficient? — 
No,  sir. 

252.  Not  even  on  a  low  scaffold — say  2  feet  high  ? — It 
would  be  better  to  have  three,  there  would  then  be  no  fear 
of  the  men  falling  off.  Or  I  would  say  two  boards  high,  if 
they  were  fixed  about  3  inches  apart,  which  would  be  far 
cheaper  for  the  contractor. 

253.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  cheapness  to  the 
contractor,  we  are  looking  after  the  safety  of  the  men 
employed.  With  regard  to  ropes,  you  prefer  those  made 
of  hemp  to  those  made  of  jute  ? — Yes,  after  ropes  have 
been  laid  on  one  side  for  a  time  they  get  the  dry  rot,  and 
also  get  very  stiff,  and  when  you  come  to  use  them  you 
can  break  them  very  easily.  All  such  ropes  should  be  cut 
up  for  junk. 

254.  {Mr.  Batcheloi:)  You  are  referring  to  jute  ropes  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

255.  Would  hemp  ropes  break  in  the  same  way  ? — No, 
hemp  ropes  would  not. 

256.  (Chairman.')  Is  very  much  jute  rope  used  ? — Oh 
yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  here  described  an  accident  which  occurred 
to  himself  through  boards  forming  a  run  not  being 
properly  supported.) 

257.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Are  you  sure  that  if  we  had  an 
inspector  he  would  be  able  to  prevent  accidents,  such  as 
that,  happening  ? — There  are  many  things  he  could  do. 
I  consider  an  inspector  should  examine  a  building  from 
top  to  bottom. 

There  is  another  matter.  Ladders  leading  to  platforms 
or  stages  are  sometimes  only  five  or  six  rungs  high  above 
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the  landings.  Well,  I  consider  that  is  not  enough.    Then  Mr.E.Hogan. 
the  ladders  are  sometimes  shifted.    The  danger  lies  in 
taking  away  a  ladder  that  rises  9  or  10  rungs  above  a 
landing,  and  substituting  a  shorter  ladder  without  notice 
being  given  to  the  men. 

258.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  height  do  you  consider  a 
ladder  ought  to  be  above  the  platform  ? — I  should  say 
nine  rungs  at  least. 

259.  That  is  nine  rungs  above  the  level  of  the  plat- 
form ? — I  think  ten  rungs  is  a  safer  height. 

(Mr.  Stenning.)  I  am  pretty  tall,  and  I  have  been  up  a 
good  many  ladders,  but  I  never  get  one  above  that 
height  (indicating). 

260.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Of  course  if  you  have  to  use  a 
short  ladder,  you  would  do  something  to  protect  it  ? — 
Yes. 

261.  If  a  man  is  careful  these  sort  of  things  are 
attended  to,  but  if  he  is  not,  accidents  occur? — Yes. 
Then  I  think  all  holes  ought  to  be  guarded,  and  there 
always  ought  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  light  provided, 
where  men  have  to  travel  to  and  from  their  work, 
especially  after  dusk. 

262.  What  sort  of  holes  are  you  speaking  of  ? — 
Places  that  are  left  in  course  of  construction.  For 
instance,  you  may  have  to  leave  a  joist  or  two  out  for 
some  reason  or  other,  or  there  may  be  a  staircase  well  that 
might  be  used  as  a  temporary  road  for  the  men. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  witness,  who  then  with- 
drew. 


SECOND  DAY. 


Tuesday,  20th  November,  1906. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  W.  Dawkins  Cramp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  J.  Batchelor, 
Mr.  D.  Haggerty. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Jessup. 
Mr.  G.  Macfarlane. 


Mr.  Wm.  Shepherd. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  J.P. 

Mr.  L.  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Frank  Kennedy,  called,  and  examined. 


263.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  organiser  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Committee  of  the  London  Labourers'  Council? 
— I  am  organiser  to  the  United  Builders'  Labourers' 
Union,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  London  Labourers' 
Council. 

264.  Of  course  you  are  a  builders'  labourer  ?— Yes,  a 
scaffolder  and  a  builders'  general  labourer. 

265.  I  suppose  that  many  of  the  accidents  which  occur 
on  buildings  happen  to  labourers  in  general,  not  merely 
to  scaffolders,  but  to  the  builders'  labourers  ?— Yes,  sir, 
the  accidents  generally  happen  to  labourers. 

266.  Have  you  any  statistics  relating  to  accidents 
which  have  happened  to  members  of  your  society  ? — Yes, 
sir.  During  the  year  1905,  no  less  than  320  of  our 
members  met  with  accidents — also  four  fatal  cases. 

267.  In  addition  to  the  320  cases  ?— All  are  included 
if  the  member  is  entitled  to  benefit.  There  are  many 
other  cases  where  the  injured  members  are  not  on  the 
funds  of  the  society,  and  these  are  not  included  in  the 
figures  I  have  given. 

268.  Were  the  accidents  generally  of  a  serious  or  a 
slight  nature  ?— Both  serious  and  slight,  sir. 

26752 


269.  Do  you  wish  to  refer  particularly  to  any  accident 
£0  as  to  show  that  it  was  preventable? — Yes,  sir.  I  can 
mention  a  large  number  of  preventable  accidents.  You 
see  that,  sir  (shoioing),  that  is  the  handle  of  an  old  bucket, 
or  rather  it  was  originally  the  handle  of  a  bucket.  The 
builder  who  used  that,  made  it  into  a  hook  for  hoisting 
buckets  containing  material  for  a  concrete  floor,  and 
whilst  a  bi  cket  was  going  up  and  another  coming  down, 
one  struck  against  the  other,  and  the  bucket  came  off  fee 
hook.  The  man  at  the  bottom  was  stooping  down,  and  it 
struck  him  in  the  back,  and  seriously  injured  him,  and 
incapacitated  him  for  12  months.  We  say  in  the  interest 
of  life  and  limb  a  hook  of  that  description  should  not  be 
used,  but  that  one  like  this  (showing)  should  be  used. 

270.  You  suggest  that  a  spring  hook  should  be  used, 
instead  of  an  ordinary  open  S  hook? — ^Yes,  sir. 

271.  In  regard  to  this  accident  to  which  you  have 
referred,  supposing  a  spring  hook  had  been  used,  you 
think  the  bucket  would  not  have  fallen  down?— No,  sir, 
it  would  have  been  impossible. 

272.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory,  on  all  buildings,  to 
use  this  kind  of  hook  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  such 


Mr.  F. 

Kennedy. 
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Mr.  F.  material  ? — Yes,  sir,  where  material  of  that  description  is 
J,     Kennedy,     being  used,  or  where  there  are  two  buckets,  one  going  up 

I ;    and  the  other  coming  down. 

"f!  20iVoi).  1906.  ^ 

  273.  Have  you  any  other  accidents  whi^h  have  come  to 

yovv  knowledge,  and  which  you  would  like  specially  to 
III  describe  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  will  give  you 

i  I  the  particulars  of  one  which  happened  as  lately  as  last 

■  Saturday.    At  ?ome  baths  and  washliouses,  which  are 

now  being  erectefl  for  a  Metropolitan  Borouah  Council, 
;,  j  a  bundle  of  scafiold  cords  were  thrown  down  from 

II  the  scaffolding  to  the  ground,  and  this  struck  a  man 
"'I                     who  was  working  on   the  ground,  seriously  injuring 

him.  He  sustained  a  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh. 
We  say  that  no  material  should  be  thrown  from  the 
scaffolding,  but  that  it  should  be  lowered. 

I  I  274.  Who  threw  the  bundle  of  ropes  down  ? — Well,  I 

I  j  suppose  it  was  one  of  the  workmen,  sir. 

275.  You  would  not  suggest  that  a  regulation  ought  to 
be  made  that  nothing  beyond  a  certiin  weight  should  be 

ji  j  thrown  from  the  scaffold,  unless  a  man  is  placed  at  the 

bottom  to  warn  anybody  approaching  ?    Is  i";  not  reason- 
I  j  able  to  suppose  that  a  man,  when  throwing  down  a  bundle 

I  <i  of  ropes,  would  shout  to  warn   anybody  below  ? — It 

j  would  have  been  impossible  to  shout  loud  enough  to 

make  anybody  hear  at  the  bottom,  in  the  case  I  mentioned, 
I  bacause  the  building  was  over  100  feet  in  height. 

276.  I  suppose  such  a  thing  as  that  is  not  often  done  ? 
j  — Oh  yes,  sir,  it  is  quite  a  common  practice.  In  another 
I                      case  the  other  week  I  was  present  with  the  agent  to  the 

insurance  company  in  regard  to   an   allegation   as  to 
I  whether  scalfold  poles  were  thrown  off  from  the  top 

I  I  .      scaffolding.    One  of  these  poles  which  was  thrown  off 

struck  a  man  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  only  ex- 
planation  of  the  act  was,  that  they  did  not  throw  the 
I  poles  off  the  scaffold  but  only  slid  them  off.    In  my 

I  opinion  there  is  no  difference  between  sliding,  throwing, 

I  or  pushing — it  is  equally  dangerous. 

I  ■  277.  {Mr.  Shepherd.')  You  say   that   is   the  general 

j|t  i|  practice  ? — No,  sir,  not  with  the  better  class  builders. 

278.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  suggest  that  the  master 
builder  or  contractor  would  be  able  to  prevent  such  a 

jj  I  j  practice  as  that  ? — Yes,  sir,  by  having  a  schedule  of  pre- 

|l  1 1  ventatives  placed  on  a  building,  so  that  everybody  can 

see  it. 

279.  In  that  case  you  would  have  to  make  somebody 
responsible  for  the   regulation  being  carried  out  ? — I 

I  should  make  the  general  foreman  responsible. 

I'  j  280.  Not  the  contractor  ? — Not  morally,  sir,  I  do  not 

j  j  think  he  desires  it  to  be  done. 

281.  Of  course,  under  the  present  law  as  to  compensa- 
!  •■  tion  for  injuries  at  work,  the  contractor  or  builder  would 
I  be  liable,  not  the  foreman  ? — Yes,  if  the  provisions  of  the 
I                     Act  applied,  sir. 

282.  That  is  rather  a  new  idea  to  make  the  foreman 
responsible.  It  is  a  serious  matter — I  mean  to  consider 
that  a  foreman  should  be  liable  to  fines  and  penalties  for 

I  allowing,  or  not  preventing,  the  men  from  doing  what 

you  say,  throwing  things  from  such  a  height '? — Yes,  of 
i  course,  it  is  a  difficult  point.     Unless  some  penalty  is 

y  imposed  upon  men  who  have  charge  of  works,  and  who 

n  are  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  trade,  I  am  of  opinion 

J  that  the  practice  will  still  continue. 

283.  In  the  two  instances  you  have  mentioned,  could 
I'  i  .                 the  foremen  have  prevented  the  men  from  domg  what  you 

say  should  not  be  allowed  ? — The  foremen  actually  gave 
the  orders  to  the  men  to  do  it. 

1  j|  284.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  other  special 

I I I  accidents  which  you  wish  to  mention  ? — Yes,  sir.  On  the 
same  job  the  brick  work  is  chiefly  done  piece-work — the 
work  being  let  to  a  sub-contractor.  This  man,  after  he 
has  completed  his  work,  is  indifferent  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  scaffolding.    We  say,  sir,  that  he  should  be  com- 

jji  1  pelled  to  leave  it  in  a  safe  condition  for  the  men  who  have 

to- follow. 

■  I  285.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  After  he  has  shifted  his  planks  ? 

1 1:  — Yes,  sir.    We  say  that  a  schedule  of  preventives  should 

I  i  lie  posted  up.   All  putlogs  should  either  be  tied,  or  nailed, 

I I  or  removed.  The  pressure  from  the  top  scaffold  causes 
1 1  the  scaffolding  to  buckle,  and  so  draws  the  putlogs.  We 

say  the  putlogs  ought  not  to  be  wedged,  because  the 
wedges  gradually  work  out.    In  one  instance  a  man  was 
!  I  incapacitated  for  20  weeks,  the  result  of  a  putlog  falling 

1 1  and  striking  him  in  the  centre  of  his  back. 


286.  {Chairman.)  The  precaution  you  suggest  is  that 
the  putlogs  should  either  be  tied,  nailed,  or  removed  from 
the  scaffold  altogether  ? — Yes. 

287.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  mean  that  they  should  be 
properly  fixed  ? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  it. 

288.  {Mr.  Jessitp.)  Your  contention  is  that  the  putlogs 
should  be  fixed  ? — Yes,  that  is  right.  Our  allegations  on 
the  notices  which  are  sent  to  the  insurance  company  are 
often  doubted.  Then  I  challenge  them  and  say  "  I  will 
visit  the  works  with  your  representative,  and  prove  the 
allegation  to  be  true."  Only  last  Thursday  we  saw  these 
loose  putlogs,  and  I  showed  him  no  less  than  26  within 
a  space  of  ten  feet.  Some  were  right  over  a  doorway 
where  men  were  continually  passing  underneath.  You 
quite  understand  I  do  not  suggest  that  every  putlog 
should  be  removed,  but  only  those  which  are  found  to  be 
loose. 

289.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  not  think  that  putlogs 
ought  not  to  be  loose  at  any  time  ?  Are  they  not  a  source 
of  danger  if  they  are  loose  ? — Yes,  sir. 

290.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  putlogs  are 
loose,  do  you  V — Well,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  9  out 
of  every  12  are  loose. 

{Mr.  Jesmp.)  I  believe  the  witness  is  correct  in  saying 
that. 

{Witness.)  A  man  named  Alfred  Drew  was  killed 
owing  to  a  loose  putlog  falling  on  him.  If  that  putlog 
had  been  tied  that  man  would  proba'^ly  have  been  alive 
to-day. 

291.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  please  explain  what  you 
mean  by  a  loose  putlog? — You  know  that  putlogs  are 
made  of  birch,  and  are  generally  three  inches  square,  and 
one  end  of  it  is  chamfered  off  to  let  it  have  a  clear  space 
above  the  brickwork,  because  if  it  were  not  chamfered  it 
would  chip  the  edge  of  the  brick  ;  so  when  a  brick  is 
placed  over  a  putlog,  it  becomes  loose  as  soon  as  the 
weight  is  off. 

292.  Now  will  you  return  to  what  you  were  saying 
before  we  branched  off.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  outside 
London,  scaffolding  was  not,  as  a  general  rule,  properly 
braced? — -Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct,  except  where  big 
builders  and  contractors  are  at  work.  Of  course,  they 
carry  their  reputations  wherever  they  go. 

293.  You  are  a  practical  scaffolder  ?— Yes,  sir. 

294.  Suppose  you  were  putting  up  a  scaffold,  would 
you  brace  it,  if  possible? — The  general  foreman  would 
probably  inform  me  that  bracing  was  not  necessary.  Of 
course  one  would  have  to  obey  his  orders. 

295.  But  I  suppose  you  would  be  at  liberty  to  argue 
with  the  foreman  that  bracing  was  necessary  ? — Oh  yes, 
sir,  probably  we  should  come  to  blows,  but  that  would 
not  alter  the  state  of  affairs,  it  could  be  enforced  by 
the  Factory  Inspector  if  it  was  in  the  schedule  of 
preventatives. 

296.  There  are  no  Home  Ofi&ce  regulations  at  the 
present  time  ? — I  have  hf  re  a  schedule  of  preventatives. 

297.  They  are  merely  suggestions.  Well,  let  us  go  on 
please.  Have  you  any  further  points  to  which  you 
desire  to  call  attention  ? — Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  man, 
who  was  employed  by  a  West  End  firm,  and  they  had 
spliced  two  ladders  together  to  reach  up  to  a  height  of 
about  60  feet.  That  ladder  was  not  stayed,  and  as  the  , 
man  was  coming  down  the  ladder  it  swayed  so  much  that  - 
it  threw  him  off,  and  he  was  killed. 

298.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  swaying  of  the 
ladder  ? — The  cause  was  that  the  job  was  not  being  done 
the  right  way.  The  cornice  projected  two  feet  out,  and' 
the  ladder  was  about  60  feet  long  and  stood  out  at  the 
bottom  about  12  feet.  I  suggest,  sir,  that  before  that 
man  was  allowed  to  commence  the  repair  of  that  stack 
pipe,  an  inspector  should  go  round  and  advise  him  how - 
the  job  should  be  done,  and  he  should  decide  whether  a 
boat  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that 
repair.  " 

299.  You  think  that  a  boat  instead  of  a  ladder  should'_^ 
be  used  in  Such  a  cise  ? — Yes',  sir.  '      '  ^ 

300.  I  suppose  the  ladder  could  have  been  stayed  m  , 
the  centre  ? — It  was  too  far  away  from  the  work,  that  was 
the  trouble. 

301.  What  inspector  were  you  referring  to.  in  your., 
previous  answer? — A  building  trade  inspector.  The 
Gr<)vernment  says  that  circular  saws  shall  be  guarded  to  . 
secure  the  safety  of  the  man  "^sawing  the  wood— *wby 


should  not  men  who  have  to  work  on  dangerous  scaffolds 
be  protected  from  danger,  in  the  same  way. 

302.  You  think  the  safety  and  sufficiency  of  scaffolds, 
ladders  and  other  appliances,  should  be  under  the  control 
of  some  building  inspector,  to  be  appointed  by  whom  ? — 
By  the  Government.  It  is  necessary  to  get  a  licence  for 
building  from  the  public  authority,  therefore  it  is  right 
they  should  notify  the  Department  that  they  are  going  to 
commence  building  operations. 

303.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Going  back  to  the  accident  with 
the  ladder.  You  said  the  ladder  was  buckled? — Yes, 
buckled  considerably. 

'  304.  Was  there  anybody  stationed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  ? — No,  the  ladder  was  60  feet  long.  A  man  at  the 
bottom  would  not  have  had  any  effect  as  regards  steadying 
the  ladder. 

305.  (Ifr.  Stenning.)  Did  you  say  the  ladder  was  12  feet 
away  at  the  bottom  ? — Yes,  sir. 

306.  The  man  would  not  be  able  to  get  near  the  rain- 
water pipe.  You  mean  to  say  it  was  not  close  and  fixed 
at  the  top  ? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

307.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  accidents  like 
that  ? — No,  sir,  not  of  that  description. 

308.  Well,  for  this  one  accident,  for  the  loss  of  this 
one  man's  life,  which  of  course  we  all  deplore,  would  you 
suggest  we  should  recommend  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector  ? — Oh  no,  sir,  we  could  find  him  plenty  of  work. 

(The  witness  here  referred  to  a  number  of  accidents 
which  had  occurred  at  the  Admiralty  Extension  Works  at 
Dover  Harbour,  but  he  was  informed  by  the  Chairman 
that  constructions  of  that  description  were  outside  the 
scope  of  the  present  enquiry.) 

309.  {Chairman).  We  will  proceed  now.  Have  you 
anything  else  you  wish  to  say? — Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  I 
have  got  numerous  records  of  accidents  with  regard  to 
girders  falling  over,  when  the  men  have  been  getting 
them  into  the  building,  and  when  they  have  not  been 
properly  supported  and  the  rollers  have  skidded.  Con- 
sequently the  girder  goes  anglewise,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  falls  on  the  men's  feet.  We  have  got  records 
of  accidents  owing  to  falls  from  scaffolds  through  guard 
rails  not  being  fixed.  Then  we  have  particulars  of  one 
of  the  most  common  forms  of  accidents  which  has  arisen 
in  the  building  trade  during  the  last  15  or  13  years  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  the  fireproof  floors.  '  Where  the 
shutter  has  been  struck  and  is  allowed  to  lay  about  the 
floors,  the  projecting  nails  get  into  the  men's  feet.  We 
think  that  when  the  shutterer  has  done  its  work,  and 
it  has  been  struck,  it  ought  to  be  cleared  and  put  away 
for  the  next  floor. 

310.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  shutterer  ? — {Mr.  Jessup) 
We  call  that  flat  centering, 

{Witness.)  Then  we  have  numerous  accidents  where 
scaffolders  are  at  work  without  protection  of  any  kind. 

311.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  distance  apart  do  you  say 
they  fix  the  ledgers  ? — The  average  height  is  5  feet 
IJ  inches.  Ledgers  are  fixed  at  5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet 
3  inches  for  doing  special  stone  work  jobs.  The  danger 
with  ledgers  so  far  apart  is  the  men,  tying  the  ropes 
without  any  protection,  slip  and  lose  their  balance,  and 
have  nothing  to  catch  or  to  save  themselves,  and  so  fall 
to  the  ground. 

312.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  want  to  understand  whether 
that  would  be  the  fault  of  a  defective  rope  or  the  fault 
of  the  ficaffolder  having  to  do  work  at  too  great  a  height, 
out  of  his  reach,  as  it  were  ? — If  the  work  is  done  at 
the  average  height,  of  course  he  would  have  a  ledger  in 
front  of  his  face,  and  then  probably  he  would  be  able  to 
grip  the  pole  to  prevent  him  going  over,  but  the  chief 
fault  which  causes  the  accidents  is  the  use  of  inferior 
material,  the  ropes. 

313.  You  mean  defective  ropes  ? — Yes,  sir,  the  cords 
are  often  made  of  common  stuff.  The  price  of  cords 
varies  from  21s.  up  to  42s. 

314.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Some  of  them  are  made  of  in- 
ferior material  ? — Yes,  sir,  they  are. 

315.  You  mean  that  they  a,re  bid  to  begiu  with,  that  is 
even  when  they  are  new  ? — Yes,  sir. 

316.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  kuow  what  they  are  made 
of? — They  are  mostly  made  from  old  ropes  wbioh  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  held  together  with  tar. 

.  317.  What  do  you  suggest  is  the  best  material  for  ropes 
to  be  made  of  ? — Why  sir,  hemp. 


318.  ^hat  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the  ropes  -J- 
you  were  referring  to  were  made  of  hemp  or  jute  ? —  Kennedy. 
{Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  the  witness  referred  to  were  ropes     .  Vyv  190( 
which  are  made  from  old  ropes  which  are  cut  into  pieces,         "  ' 
and  made  up  again  into  new  ^opes. 

(  Witness.)  Another  source  of  accident  is  the  absence  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  man  superintending  the  work 
in  not  leaving  a  scaffold  underneath  the  scaffold  which 
the  men  are  working  on.  At  some  new  technical 
schools,  they  were  erecting  the  terra  cotta  cornice 
dressings,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  They  only  had 
the  common  form  of  strut  up,  with  a  little  piece  of  wood 
fixed  so  {showing),  a  piece  of  a  putlog,  to  catch  the  counter- 
balance weight  of  the  over-hanging  cornices.  Well  now, 
the  whole  of  that  heavy  cornice  was  supported  by  that 
piece  of  wood  and  it  was  insecure.  A  gush  of  wind  comes 
with  a  downward  pressure,  and  the  whole  of  the  cornice 
tumbled  over  on  the  scaffolding.  There  was  nothing 
between  the  men  and  the  ground,  and  the  whole  lot  went 
to  the  ground.  We  say  that  it  ought  to  l)e  compulsory  to 
have  one  full  scaffold  underneath,  at  least  where  men  are 
working  over  25  feet  from  the  ground. 

319.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  case 
you  mentioned  it  was  simply  a  question  of  insufficient 
backing.  A  second  scaffold  would  not  have  prevented 
such  a  thing  as  that  ? — Perhaps  not. 

320.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  say  there  should  be  two  full 
scaffolds  ? — Yes,  sir.  I  will  give  you  another  instance 
where  we  say  a  second  scaffold  would  have  given  the  men  a 
chance — at  the  baths  and  wash-houses  which  were  being 
erected — to  show  you  the  way  the  foreman  often 
overrides  the  men's  judgment,  and  that  he  should  be 
be  held  responsible.  A  man  drew  the  foreman's  atten- 
tion to  the  scaffolding,  which  appeared  to  be  very 
defective,  because  deal  putlogs  were  used  in  place  of 
birch  ;  the  foreman  said  it  was  all  rot,  and  the  men  were  to 
go  on  with  their  work,  but  he  had  not  moved  a  yard  before 
the  scaffolding  gave  way,  and  they  all  fell  down  to  the 
ground. 

321.  {Chairman.)  That  accident  was  caused  by  the  use 
of  putlogs  made  of  deal  instead  of  birch  ? — Yes,  sir. 

322.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Your  contention  is  that  if  there 
had  been  a  second  scaffold  it  would  have  given  the  men  a 
chance  ? — Yes,  a  chance  to  jump  and  catch  hold  of  some- 
thing to  cling  to. 

323.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  prefer  putlogs  made  of 
birch  to  those  made  of  deal,  in  all  cases  ? — Yes,  sir, 
certainly. 

324.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You   prefer  birch  putlogs? — 
Yes,  sir. 

325.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  think  that  if  birch  putlogs 
had  been  used  that  accident  would  not  have  happened  ?— 
Yes,  sir. 

326.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  use  putlogs  3  by  3,  we  use 
7  by  3,  which  of  course  are  quite  strong  enough  ? — Yes, 

327.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  You  had  a  large  number  of  cases  at 
one  particular  works  ? — Yes,  sir,  we  had  a  whole  book 
full. 

328.  {Chairman.)  The  building  operations  there,  went 
on  continuously  day  and  night,  did  they  not  ? — Yes,  sir. 

329.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Are  you  referring  to  a  generating 
station  ? — Yes,  sir. 

330.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  do  any  work  on  that 
building  at  all? — No,  sir,  but  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  it 
that  was  going  on. 

331.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? — I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  you  any  longer  for  my  part,  but  I  only 
want  to  show  you  that  a  very  large  number  of  accidents 
have  happened,  which  are  of  a  class  that  could  be  pre- 
vented, and  we  believe  that  greater  safety  could  be  brought 
about  in  our  industry — which  we  feel  is  as  important  as 
any  other  industry  in  this  country — that  we  ought  to  have 
men,  appointed  by  the  Government,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  inspect  buildings,  and  to  enforce  certain  regulations 
upon  building  operations.  I  believe  that  the  men 
engaged  in  building  operations  in  this  country  would 
recognise  that  authority,  and  that  we  should  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents  by  at  least  50  per  cent.  Of  course 
accidents  sometimes  happen  which  nothing  could  prevent, 
but  at  least  there  are  thousands  of  accidents  which  could 
be  prevented,  if  some  steps  were  taken  to  enforce  on 
buildings  in  course  of  construction  some  preventive 
schedule  on  the  lines  I  have  suggested. 
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Mr.  P.  332.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  should  like  to  ask,  is  this 

Kennedy.     sort  of  thing  common  among  the  better  class  of  builders, 

  or  is  it  only  found  among  the  small  builders  ? — The  big 

20  Nov.  1906,  contractors  who  take  on  big  engineering  feats,  they  do 
,  not  care  how  many  lives  they  sacrifice,  they  do  not  take 

any  notice. 

333.  {Chairman.')  Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
contractors  are  in  a  very  large  way  of  business,  and 
employ  a  great  number  of  men.  The  proportion  of 
those  meeting  with  accidents  might  not  be  greater  than  iu 
the  case  of  smaller  jobs.  Of  course,  much  depends  on 
how  many  workers  are  employed  on  any  particular 
undertaking  ? — I  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  they 
employ,  but  a  very  common  type  of  accident  happens — 
which  could  be  avoided — for  instance,  a  man  was  going 
to  explode  some  cartridges  in  the  face  of  the  clifE,  and  a 
man  simply  waved  his  hand  as  a  signal  for  another  man 
to  pull  up  the  slack,  but  the  latter  mistook  the  signil  and 
pulled  the  lever  which  fired  the  electric  fuse  and  blew 
two  men  into  eternity.  The  reputation  of  many  of  the 
big  contractors,  as  I  know  them,  is  to  take  every  pre- 
caution that  it  is  possible  to  take.  It  is  those  who  come 
into  London,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  trade, 
who  are  the  primary  cause  of  most  of  the  accidents. 

334.  You  want  the  less  careful  employers  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  level  of  those  who  take  all  reasonable  care  ?— 
Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

335.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  send  in  a  written 
statement  relating  to  accidents,  and  will  you  remember 
that  we  are  limited  to  ordinary  buildings  in  course  of 
construction,  and  cannot  consider  anything  in  connection 
with  such  works  as  the  harbour  extension  works? — Oh 
yes,  sir. 


336.  There  is  one  other  question  which  I  want  to  ask 
you.  Have  you  read  the  suggested  regulations  which 
have  been  drawn  up  by  an  Inspectors'  Assistant, 
Mr.  Thatcher.  I  think  you  referred  to  them  a  little  while 
ago  ? — He  is  one  of  the  Factory  Inspectors,  sir. 

337.  You  have  read  those  suggested  regulations  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

338.  Do  you  agree  with  them  ? — Ye?,  sir,  I  agree  with 
them  so  far  as  they  go. 

339.  You  think  that  so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  reason- 
able and  would  tend  to  prevent  accidents  ? — Yes,  sir. 

340.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  any  responsibility  should  be  put  upon  the  scaffolder, 
when  he  was  solely  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
scaffold,  and  it  was  defective  on  account  of  his  neglect? 
— Yes  sir,  I  would,  provided  that  he  had  accepted  service 
under  a  contract.  I  suppose  you  know  that  there  are 
contractors  who  deal  directly  with  their  own  scaffolder, 
and  he  has  absolute  control  of  all  scaffolding  and  the 
erection  and  inspection  of  the  plant. 

341.  You  would  make  him  responsible  ? — Yes,  I  would 
make  him  responsible,  provided  he  took  service  under  a 
c  mtract. 

342.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  The  general  foreman  would  not 
have  any  control  over  him  then  ? — That  is  so,  he  should 
not  be  under  the  control  of  the  general  foreman. 

343.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  understand  that  many  of  these 
scaffolders  are  employed  by  the  foreman,  and  the  con- 
tractor knows  nothing  about  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you,  I  am  sure  the  Committee  are 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 


Mr.  J.  Davenport,  called,  and  examined. 


Mr.  J.  344.  {Chairman.)  You  are,  I  understand,  the  secretary 

Davenport,    of   the  Building   Trades'  Committee  of    the  London 

  Labourers'  Council? — I  might  explain  that  the  title  of 

20JVo».1906.  the  Building  Trades'  Committee  is  rather  misleading. 
  The  London  Labourers'  Council  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Builders'  Labourers'  Unions  in  London. 
I  may  say  that  the  London  Labourers'  Council  is  com- 
posed of  two  delegates  and  the  secretary  of  each  of  the 
Societies,  and  it  deals  with  matters  concerning  builders' 
labourers  only. 

345.  Would  you  like  to  supplement  anything 
Mr.  Kennedy  (the  previous  witness)  has  said  ? — There 
are  many  things  he  said  with  which  I  do  not  agree, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Shepherd  (No.  310)  as  to  whether  the  scaffolder  should 
be  responsible  if  an  accident  occurred  and  was  due  to  his 
neglect.  I  should  say  undoubtedly  no,  certainly  not. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a  workman  be  responsible, 
whether  he  is  subject  to  the  foreman  or  not.  In  the 
first  place  the  employer,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
general  foreman,  should  be  responsible.  How  simple  it 
would  be  when  an  accident  occurred,  if  regulations  were 
made,  with  a  fine  attached,  for  scaffolders  to  be  re- 
sponsible and  an  accident  occurs  and  certain  things  are 
not  carried  out,  how  simple  it  would  be  to  put  the  re- 
sponsibility on  to  the  workman.  How  easy  it  would  be 
to  get  the  workmen  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
accepting  it. 

346.  It  is  the  case  now  in  regard  to  some  regulations 
under  the  Factory  Act,  that  if  the  employer  provides  the 
necessary  materials  and  the  workmen  neglect  to  use  them, 
tho  latter  can  be  made  liable.  For  instance,  in  the 
aerated  water  industry,  if  the  employer  provides  the 
masks  and  gauntlets,  ana  the  workmen  refuse  to  use 
them,  or  even  neglect  to  use  them,  and  the  employer 
shows  that  he  has  done  all  he  can,  we  prosecute  the 
men?— So  you  would  in  this  case  if  the  regulations  were 
such  that  it  specifically  said  so.  But  you  wish  to  put  the 
responsibility  on  the  individual  workman,  which  is  quite 
unfaii',  unless  he  is  wilfully  negligent. 

347.  Do  you  not  think  it  almost  equally  unfair  to  put 
the  responsibility  on  the  foreman  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  quite 
agree,  that  is  not  fair  either.  I  totally  object  to  it.  I 
say  the  employer  is  responsible  and  not  the  foreman. 
How  can  you  make  the  general  foreman  responsible. 
He  goes  to  the  work  and  the  employer  says  to  him  "  Get 
"  it  done  as  cheaply  a?  you  can."  The  foreman  knows 
perfectly  well  he  has  got  to  get  the  work  done  cheaply 
or  he  will  be  discharged,    I  say  it  is  not  fair  at  all. 


The  foreman  is  put  there  in  no  more  capacity,  in  a  sense, 
than  the  ordinary  workman,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair 
to  make  the  employer  responsibl  >.  It  is  a  different  case 
altogether,  and  the  foreman's  position  is  altogether 
different,  where  the  employer  does  everything  he  can 
and  the  foreman  neglects  to  do  his  duty. 

348.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  you  make  a  man  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  act  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly,  where  the 
employer  does  take  all  the  necessary  precautions,  bat  you 
will  not  be  able  to  find  such  a  case  in  London. 

349.  Suppose  by  a  man's  neglect  to  secure  a  putlog, 
that  putlog  falls  down  and  kills  somebody,  who  would 
you  hold  responsible  for  that  act  ? — The  man  who  did 
not  secure  it. 

350.  Suppose  there  is  an  employer  who  knows  nothing 
at  all  about  it,  we  will  say.  The  material  is  sound  and 
good,  the  quantity  is  unlimited,  and  it  all  depends  upon 
the  man  who  has  to  fix  it.  If  an  accident  occurs  how 
are  you  going  to  bring  it  home  to  the  employer  ? — I 
should  say  the  man  who  neglects  to  do  what  he  should 
have  done,  ought  to  be  responsible  under  those  circum- 
stances, but  you  would  never  find  such  a  case  as  that  in 
London. 

{Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  must  repudiate  that. 

351.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  any  other  pomts  on  which 
you  differ  from  the  previous  witness  ? — With  regard  to 
bracing  of  scaffolding,  it  is  known  in  London  that, 
generally,  scaffolding  is  not  braced  sufficiently.  I  know 
nothing  about  what  is  done  in  the  provinces.  There  is 
another  point  on  which  I  disagree,  with  regard  to  the  better 
class  of  builders.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  between 
any  of  them — good,  bid,  or  indifferent.  All  the  builders 
that  I  have  come  across  Seem  to  me  to  be  endeavouring 
to  get  their  work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  with 
as  little  plant  as  they  can. 

352.  But  surely  there  are  good  and  bad  in  all  trades? 
— Well,  sir,  if  there  are  any  good  builders,  I  have  not  seen 
them.  I  should  like  to  run  through  the  last  hundred 
cases  of  accidents  that  have  occurred  to  the  members  of 
my  Society.  The  particulars  are  as  follows :— 33  acci- 
dents out  of  the  hundred  were  due  to  the  falling  of 
material,  such  as  bricks,  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 

353.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  On  men  below  ? — Yes,  sir.  Nine- 
teen accidents  occurred  in  consequence  of  men  falling 
from  scaffolds — these  are  af^tual  cases  which  have 
occurred,  and  they  are  taken  from  the  last  hundred  we 
have  recorded  at  oar  office  ;  five  accidents  where  men  fell 
from  ladders,  or  the  ladders  broke. 
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354.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  T  think  you  ought  to  have  made 
a  distinction  there. — I  think  I  can  give  you  the  separate 
figures  from  memory — two  were  due  to  the  ladders  break- 
ing and  three  from  the  men  falling  off.  Six  cases  were  due 
to  traps  about  the  buildings  ;  eight  cases  owing  to  broken 
plant,  such  as  poles,  or  putlogs  breaking,  or  the 
scaffolding  broke  ;  eight  cases  where  men  had  knocked 
against  the  plant,  knocked  themselves  against  projec- 
tions, or  their  heads  against  timber  going  through 
doorways,  or  run  their  legs  up  against  something  sticking 
up  in  the  run  ;  five  cases  owing  to  fall  of  girders  ;  six 
cases  where  men  had  their  fingers  pinched  in  crabs  and 
between  material ;  one  case  where  the  scaffolding  fell ; 
one  case  through  a  skip  falling  ;  eight  cases  where  men 
had  strained  themselves  while  at  their  work. 

355.  {Chairman.)  Those  are  the  particulars  relating  to 
the  last  hundred  cases  you  have  had  ? — Yes,  sir,  the  last 
hundred  recorded. 

356.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  period  do  they  represent? 
— All  these  accidents  happened  during  thi?  year  in  London. 

357.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  statistics  relating  to 
previous  years  ? — Yes,  sir. 

358.  Will  you  let  Mr.  Ward,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee, have  them  some  time  or  other  ? — Yes,  sir. 

359.  I  suppose  the  average  for  each  year  would  be 
about  the  same  ? — Yes,  sir,  the  cases  would  be  pretty 
much  the  same.  Those  hundred  cases  would  go  back 
about  eight  months. 

360.  I  suppose  you  get  the  same  class  of  accident  over 
and  over  again? — Yes,  sir.  The  cost  to  the  Society  for 
accident  benefit  has  risen  from  3s.  2^d.  per  member  in 
the  year  1896  to  5s.  lOi.  per  member  in  1905. 

361.  That  is  owing  to  the  increased  number  of 
accidents? — Yes,  sir.  The  percentage  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  who  met  with  accidents  during  the 
period  1896  to  1905  was: — In  1896,  6  per  cent.  ;  in 
1897,  4  per  cent. ;  in  1898,  1899,  and  1900,  6  per  cent. ; 
in  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  7  per  cent.  ;  in  1904,  8  per  cent.  ; 
and  in  1905,  9  per  cent.  Thus  in  11  years  every  member 
of  the  Society,  if  each  one  had  his  fair  share,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  would  meet  with  an  accident. 

362.  I  suppose  some  of  these  accidents  were  fatal? — 
Tes,  sir.  Three  of  the  accidents  which  happened  this 
jear  were  fatal. 

363.  Do  you  mean  three  of  the  hundred  of  which  you 
have  given  us  the  particulars? — No,  sir.  Only  two  fatal 
cases  were  included  amongst  those. 

364.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  were  the  causes  of  those 
two  accidents,  under  which  heading  were  they  included  ? 
— One  of  the  men  who  was  killed  fell  down  a  well  hole  at 
a  factory  in  course  of  erection  in  Kennington.  No  guard 
rail  was  fixed,  and  the  hole  was  not  covered  over.  I  may 
tell  you  that  the  Coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death,  but  added  a  rider  to  the  effect  that  the 
well  hole  should  have  been  covered  over.  The  employers 
"in  this  case  are  engineers  who  contract  for  the  ironwork  of 
buildings.  A  t  this  building  in  Kennington  there  was  more 
than  one  contractor  on  the  job  ;  one  comes  on  to  the 
works  with  about  a  sufficiency  of  plant  to  do  just  the 
work  he  has  got  to  do  and  no  more.  Then  another 
contractor  comes  to  the  job  to  do  the  portion  he  has 
contracted  for  and  probably  takes  no  plant  at  all  with 
Mm,  perhaps  not  even  lifting  tackle,  or  at  all  events  not 
•sufficient.  The  result  is  the  men  have  to  lift  the  iron 
girders  up,  they  have  to  get  them  to  the  top  of  the 
building  probably,  the  best  way  they  can.  In  the  case  I 
am  referring  to  there  was  a  bay  left  out  for  the  men  to 
:get  these  girders  up.  They  had  already  got  up  half  a 
dozen,  and  were  proceeding  to  put  the  girders  into 
position  in  other  portions  of  the  building.  Whilst  the 
■deceased  was  assisting  to  move  the  first  girder  the  iron 
bar  he  was  using  slipped  (he  was  prising  up  the  girder 
to  get  a  roller  underneath),  and  he  fell  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well-hole  and  broke  his  neck. 

365.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  think  that  he  would  have 
been  saved  had  a  guard  rail  been  provided  ? — A  guard 
rail  could  not  have  been  erected  in  this  case,  but  the  hole 
could  and  should  have  been  covered. 

366.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  In  constructing  a  large  building 
there  are,  necessarily,  places  ten  times  more  dangerous 
than  a  well-hole  of  that  description  ? — I  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  dangerous. 

367.  Well,  for  instance,  a  joiner  putting  in  joists,  he 
cannot  hjve  the  hole  covered  up  where  he  is  working  ? — 
I  think  he  always  does  that  ofil  a  scaffold. 


368.  {Mr.  Jesmp.)  Have  you  ever  seen  too  much 
scaffolding  provided  at  a  job? — No,  I  have  never  seen 
enough. 

369.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
contractor ? — My  experience  is  this.  At  the  present 
time  I  believe  there  is  not  a  job  in  London  which  has 
not  got  three  or  four  sub-contractors  on  it.  I  think 
the  principal  cause  of  accidents,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
principal  causes,  is  the  subdivision  of  contract". 

370.  Frequently  the  sub-contractor,  when  he  goes  to  a 
job,  does  not  take  with  him  the  scaffolding  material  that  is 
necessary  ? — I  have  never  known  one  to  bring  anything 
at  all.  What  I  call  a  sub  contractor  is  li  te  this.  Mr. 
Shepherd,  we  will  say,  undertakes  to  erect  a  building 
which  has  a  stone  front.  The  stonemason  doss  this 
stone  front ;  he  supplies  and  fixes  the  stone.  I  call  him 
a  sub-contractor,  but  some  people  call  him  a  contractor. 
Then  probably  there  will  be  a  firm  like  Dorman,  Long,  & 
Co.  who  supply  and  fix  the  iron  giiders.  Well,  I  call 
such  a  firm  sub  contractors.  Then  there  will  be  Fawcett's 
to  put  the  concrete  floor  in,  and  so  on.  I  believe  that  all 
contracts,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  this,  are  frauds.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  building 
erected,  a  theatre  for  instance,  I  believe  the  system  of 
contract  in  existence  to-day  is  this.  The  architect  writes 
first  of  all  to  the  stone  merchant,  or  someone  who 
undertakes  the  erection  of  stone  fronts,  to  ask  him 
what  he  will  supply  and  fix  the  stone  front  for.  The 
price  is  agreed  upon,  and  then  ha  goes  off  to  the 
iron  worker,  and  asks  him  what  he  will  supply  and 
fix  the  iron  for.  When  this  is  settled  he  travels  round 
the  remaining  operations  of  what  I  call  sub-contracting, 
and  the  price  for  each  is  agreed  upon,  but  no  actual 
contract  is  entered  into  by  the  architect  with  any  of 
these  people  at  all.  The  architect  then  submits,  or  ask-j 
for,  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  whole  of  the 
building  in  the  specifications.  The  builder  is  told  not  to 
estimate  for  the  stone  work,  or  the  iron  work,  or  for  the 
floors  but  if  he  contracts  for  the  building  work,  or  rather 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  building  work,  that  is  the 
wood  work  and  the  brick  work,  he  can  allow  say  £5,000 
for  that,  £3,000  for  that,  and  £2,000  for  the  rest  of  the 
contracts.  He  has  not  got  to  supply  that,  but  will  find 
the  wherewithal,  in  the  shape  of  scaffolding  and  so  on, 
so  that  these  various  sub-contractors  can  get  on  with 
their  work.  I  do  not  say  that  it  ii  altogether  a  wrong 
way  of  doing  things,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  put  the 
builder,  that  is  the  contractor,  in  this  position,  that  the 
best  portion  of  the  work  is  taken  out  of  his  hands.  It 
leaves  him  in  the  position  of  just  having  to  contract  for 
a  job  for  merely  the  brick  work  and  the  wood  work. 
The  result  ii=,  that  in  order  to  get  anything  out  of  the 
work  himself,  he  has  to  sub-contract  the  brick  work  and 
sub-contract  the  carpenters'  work,  and  to  provide  as  little 
plant  as  he  possibly  can  to  enable  him  to  do  his  own  work, 
and  let  the  other  contractors  get  what  they  can  from  him, 
when  he  is  not  looking.  When  you  multiply  that  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  instances,  how  can  you 
wonder  at  accidents  happening  on  buildings  ? 

371.  {Chairman.)  Assuming  you  are  correct,  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  practical  pomt,  would  you  suggest  that 
this  Committee  should  recommend  the  abolition  of  this 
system  of  sub-contracting? — I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  it  has 
got  too  great  a  hold  now  for  this  Committee,  or  even  for 
the  present  Government,  to  stop  it.  I  am  afraid  that  to 
try  and  stop  it  is  to  attempt  the  impossible.  I  think  the 
only  way  in  which  you  can  check  it  is  to  make  some 
regulations  on  the  lines  of  those  which  were  submitted 
by  Mr.  Jones  (a  previous  witness),  who  is  a  member, 
of  my  Society.  I  consider  that  the  employer,  not  the 
servant,  should  be  made  responsible  and  liable  to  be 
fined.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  should  be  ssnt  to 
prison,  I  mean  make  a  man  responsible  in  this  sense — for 
the  first  offence  impose  a  small  fine,  and  so  on,  according 
to  the  number  of  times  he  repeats  the  offence.  I  do 
not  mean  to  make  the  thing  vindictive.  The  whole 
matter  to  which  we  desire  to  concentrate  attention  is, 
that  the  Government  should  attempt  to  take  some  care 
of  working  men's  lives,  and  at  least  to  let  the  men  see 
that  their  lives  are  of  quite  as  much  consequence  as 
those  of  men  engaged  in  other  industries.  In  the  last 
ten  years  18  men,  members  of  my  society,  have  been 
killed  while  at  work  on  scaffolding,  while  the  number  of 
members  has  varied  from  1,800  to  3,600.  Last  year  the 
number  of  members  was  1,813,  and  3  of  those  were 
killed  while  at  work. 

372.  '  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  were  these  three  accidents 
brought  about  ? — In  one  case  the  man  was  working  for  k 
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stone  merchant.  He  fell  down  a  well-hole,  and  broke 
his  leg,  and  received  other  injuries,  to  which  he  succumbed 
nine  weeks  afterwards.  Another  man  also  fell  down  a 
well-hole  and  was  killed.  The  other  man  was  killed  by 
falling  oif  the  scafEolding,  there  being  no  guard  rail  pro- 
vided. In  this  case  the  scafEolding  was  120  feet  high, 
and  the  man  slipped  at  work,  staggered  across  the  scaffold, 
and  fell  over  the  side  down  to  the  ground. 

373.  (Chairman.)  You  say  there  were  no  guard  rails 
on  that  platform  ;  did  not  the  men  who  worked  on  it  ask 
for  a  guard  rail  to  be  fixed? — The  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
men  to  speak  on  their  own  behalF.  At  the  inquest  we 
asked  whether  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  guard  rail  to  be 
fixed,  and  they  answered  "  not  necessary  for  scaffolders, 
"  but  it  would  be  for  a  bricklayer." 

374.  Was  the  man  who  was  killed  a  scaffolder  ? — Yes, 
sir,  he  was  woiking  on  the  scaffold. 

375.  I  suppose  there  must,  occasionally,  be  some  time 
elapse  between  putting  up  the  platform  and  fixing  the 
guard  rail? — In  this  case  the  scaffolding  went  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  building,  it  was  scaffolding  for  a  tower. 
There  was  no  inspector  of  the  Home  Office  at  the 
inquest. 

376.  The  Inspector  would  not  be  there  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  ? — I  may  say  that  on  another  of  those  three 
inquests,  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  about  the  first  one, 
but  at  the  inquest  with  regard  to  two  of  them,  there  was 
neither  a  B  jard  of  Trade  or  a  Fattory  Inspector  present. 

377.  That  might  have  been  the  fault  of  the  Coroner  in 
not  notifying  the  Inspector,  or  it  might  have  been  that 
the  Inspector  could  not  possibly  attend.  But  what  I 
want  you  to  understand  is,  that  at  present,  Factory 
Inspectors  have  very  little  power  as  regards  buildings, 
and  can  do  very  little  to  prevent  accidents.  What  we 
are  here  for,  as  a  Committee,  is  to  endeavour  to  frame 
some  reasonable  and  practicable  regulations,  which  will 
give  the  Inspectors  power  to  enforce  certain  preventive 
measures.  At  present  they  have,  as  I  say,  very  little 
power,  and  if  a  Factory  Inspector  had  seen  that  scaffold- 
ing before  the  accident  he  could  not  have  ordered  a  guard 
rail  to  be  fixed  ?— Yes,  sir.  We  had  another  man  killed 
about  two  years  ago  owing  to  the  use  of  an  old  and 
defective  crab  which,  while  being  used  for  lifting 
materia],  fl^w  to  pieces,  and  a  piece  of  a  cog  wheel  struck 
this  man  in  the  side  and  nearly  cut  him  in  half.  The 
Factory  Inspector  went  to  the  works  after  the  accident 
and  was  shown  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  crab.  At  the 
inquest,  the  firm,  or  rather  the  foreman  who  represented 
them,  could  not  give  the  Coroner  any  idea  as  to  what 
caused  the  crab  to  fly  to  pieces.  They  were  simply 
picking  np  a  piece  of  stone,  and  it  was  an  altogether  un- 
explainable  accident,  and  the  foreman  could  not  say  how 
it  was  the  thing  came  to  go  to  pieces.  The  Factory 
Inspector,  however,  said  he  had  examined  a  portion  of 
the  crab,  and  his  opinion  was  that  the  accident  was  caused 


by  using  a  machine  which  was  worn  out,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  worn  out  20  years  before  then.  In  this  case 
probably  it  did  not  matter,  in  a  sense,  but  had  the  build- 
ing not  have  been  over  30  feet  in  height  the  Coroner's 
jury,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Factory  Inspector, 
might  have  returned  a  verdict  of  unexplainable  accident, 
whereas  on  the  contrary,  the  Factory  Inspector  supplied 
the  truth  of  the  matter. 

378.  I  am  satisfied  so  long  as  you  understand  that 
Inspectors  have  no  power  to  go  to  buildings  in  course 
of  construction  and  require  any  machinery  in  use 
there  to  be  fenced,  not  even  after  an  accident  hsa 
happened.  Of  course  they  do  get  a  good  deal  of  fencing 
done,  but  it  is  not  compulsory  ? — Yes,  sir,  but  if  a  man 
holding  the  position  of  a  Factory  Inspector,  even  without 
any  authority  or  any  force  behind  him,  other  than  just 
moral  force,  does  go  to  a  firm  and  says  you  ought  to  do 
so  and  so,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  firm  would  not  as  a 
rule  object  to  carry  out  any  reasonable  suggestion, 
unless  they  were  a  bad  lot  altogether. 

379.  I  am  afraid  you  put  the  Inspector  in  a  false 
position  sometimes.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
say  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  a  number  of 
accidents  is  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  contracts 
are  entered  into,  and  also  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
this  system  tends  to  cause  excessive  harassing  of  the  men. 
If  the  men  are  harassed,  they  are  liablejto  do  things  which 
they  would  not  do  under  ordinary  circumstances.  I  think 
if  work  was  more  plentiful  than  it  is,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  have  some  effect  on  accidents,  because  men 
would  not  work  under  such  conditions  unless  they  were 
obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  obtain  a  living. 

380.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  understand  then  that  you 
attribute  some  of  the  accidents  in  your  trade  to  the 
system -of  sub-contracting? — Yes,  sir,  the  system  of  sub- 
contracting at  present  in  existence. 

381.  All  these  various  trades  are  let  out  to  different 
firms  and  the  actual  builder  is  simply  out  o£  sight? — 
Yes,  sir,  although  he  might  be  there  all  the  time.  For 
instance,  a  well-known  firm  are  doing  a  job,  or  supposed 
to  be  doing  it,  at  a  street  out  of  Piccadilly.  We  had  an 
accident  to  one  of  the  members  of  my  Society  who- 
was  working  on  that  building.  Well,  I  don't  know 
that  there  is  any  particular  contractor  there,  because 
every  portion  of  the  work  is  let  out  to  somebody  else. 
There  is  the  work  actually  being  carried  out  at  the 
present  moment,  and  the  so-called  builders  have  a  board 
up  on  the  job,  indicating  that  they  are  erecting  the 
building,  but  it  appears  that  there  is  not  a  single  workman 
actually  employed  by  that  firm  on  the  job.  On  this  job, 
sir,  the  builder  is  out  of  sight,  because  he  is  not  there, 
at  all  except  in  the  shape  of  a  notice  board. 

{Chairman.)  I  see  your  point ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
Committee  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

(  The  witness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr,  Edward  Morris,  called,  and  examined. 


382. _  (Chairman.)  Your  name  is  Edward  Morris? — 
Yes,  sir. 

383.  And  you  are  a  bricklayer  ?— Yes,  sir. 

384.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Operative  Bricklayers' 
Society  ? — Yes,  sir. 

385.  You  have  been  nominated  by  that  Society  to  come 
here  and  give  evidence  ? — Yes,  sir. 

386.  Have  you  any  written  statement  which  you  would 
like  to  put  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  have  a  few 
notes.    (Witness  here  handed  in  a  statement.) 

387.  I  see  you  consider  that  on  large  buildings  the 
chief  danger  arises  from  "  Scotchmen  "  cranes  of  various 
descriptions  ? — Yes,  sir. 

388.  You  think  that  the  danger,  to  s  ;me  extent,  arises 
from  the  practice  of  employing  a  boy  to  act  as  "  call  boy." 
You  say  the  call  boy  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  a  man 
put  in  his  place  ? — Yes,  sir. 

389.  Why  do  you  consider  a  man  would  be  so  much 
better  than  a  boy  for  simply  giving  the  signals  ? — Because 

,  the  boy  does  not  understand  the  signals. 

390.  Does  not  the  boy  take  the  signals  from  someone 
else  ? — No,  sir,  the  boy  gives  the  signals. 

_  391.  You  think  a  man  would  know  more  about  the 
signals  ?— There  ought  to  be  an  experienced  man  for 


signalling  to  the  crane  driver  ;  a  call  boy  does  not  know 
anything  about  it.  There  are  many  accidents  caused 
through  the  "Scotchman"  being  overloaded,  which  pulls, 
it  over. 

392.  Who  is  responsible  for  those  accidents? — The- 
contractor,  in  a  sense,  is  responsible,  in  this  way.  You: 
are  a  builder  and  let  a  contract  to  those  firms  that  supply 
Scotchmen.  Well,  the  Scotchman  or  crane  is  erected  by- 
piecs-work.  Then  there  is  a  call  boy  employed  upon 
that  Scotchman  to  give  signals,  and  he  does  not  know 
whether  the  load  to  be  lifted  is  five  tons  or  two  tons,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  is  slung  on  that  Scotchman. 

393.  Would  a  man  know  the  weight  ? — Well,  if  he  was. 
a  proper  slinger  he  would  know. 

394.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
staging  on  which  the  crane  or  Scotchman  is  erected  ? — I 
know  of  many  instances  where  a  call  boy  has  played  upon 
men's  nerves.    A  man  of  experience  would  not  do  that. 

395.  You  think  a  call  boy  is  too  apt  to  be  playing  or 
larking  instead  o£  attending  to  his  work? — Yes,  sir. 

396.  Your  second  point  is  about  "alterations  to- 
buildings,  and  after  fires,  and  the  pointing  of  old  fronts." 
That  means,  I  suppose,  repair  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

397.  What  are  the  special  dangers  in  connection  with 
repair  work? — Well,  suppose  a  fire  takes  place  on  a 
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building,  it  takes  the  natuie  out  of  the  whole  of  the 
material,  and  perhaps  you  have  to  do  a  lot  of  under- 
pinning or  a  lot  of  shoring.  There  ought  to  be  someone 
of  experience  to  say  whether  the  building  is  safe  for 
workmen  to  be  on,  because  you  can  never  tell.  Xt 
present,  men  have  to  use  their  own  discretion  about 
these  things  and  run  very  great  risks  in  consequence. 

398.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  someone  appointed, 
with  special  experience,  to  say  whether  it  is  safe  or  not 
for  the  men  to  work  under  such  conditions  ? — Yes,  sir, 
that  is  so. 

399.  Who  is  to  appoint  that  n?an  ? — Well  now,  that  is 
a  very  difficult  point.  There  is  the  district  surveyor  and 
of  course  that  complicates  the  question.  The  district 
surveyor  has  no  control  over  scaffolding  and  he  is  under 
the  local  authority,  and  unlike  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  who  is  outside  all  local  jurisdiction  as  it  were, 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  district  surveyor.  You  might 
have  a  district  where  he  would  never  interfere,  owing  to 
members  of  the  local  authority  being  interested  in 
bu'lding  operations  there.  If  you  had  a  national,  system 
of  inspection  it  would  be  outside  all  that,  the  same  as  a 
medical  officer  of  health  is.  I  quite  see  that  there  is  a 
difficulty,  but  at  the  same  time  the  inspector  ought  to  be 
someone  independent  of  the  local  authority. 

400.  Well,  supposing  he  was  a  Government  inspector, 
how  could  you  expect  him  to  be  al  ways  on  every  build- 
ing '? — That  is  where  the  difiBculty  comes  in.  A  building 
is  continually  changing  its  position,  to-day  it  is  different 
to  what  it  was  yesterday.  If  the  inspector  is  not  con- 
tinually on  the  job,  like  a  clerk  of  works,  he  really  would 
not  be  able  to  do  much  good  at  all.  Where  there  is  a 
clerk  of  works  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

401.  The  next  point  is,  "  speculating  building,  or 
"  buildings  where  no  clerk  of  works  is  employed,  where 
*' plant  is  scarce,  and  the  work  let  out  piece-work  or  on 
"  the  bonus  system."  What  are  the  dangers  '  to  be 
avoided  under  those  circumstances  ? — Not  having  a  clerk 
of  works  appointed. 

402.  On  big  jobs  there  is  usually  a  clerk  of  works?  — 
Yes,  that  is  so,  and  on  big  jobs  there  are  not  any  dangers 
with  the  exception  of  the  Scotchmen  and  cranes.  There 
is  not  much  danger  with  regard  to  the  scaffolding  on 
b'g  jobs. 

403.  You  think  there  is  more  danger  on  small  jobs? — 
Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

404.  Mainly  owing  to  the  lack  of  supervision? — Yes, 
«ir,  there  is  very  little  danger  on  big  buildings  with  the 
■exception  of  the  machinery. 

405.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the  previous  witnesses 
would  hardly  agree  with  you.  Do  you  work  generally  on 
big  jobs  or  on  the  smaller  jobs  ? — I  have  worked  on  both 
big  and  little  jobs. 

406.  Do  you  work  generally  in  town  or  in  the  country  ? 
— Sometimes  in  town  and  at  other  times  in  the  country. 

407.  You  know  both  systems,  then  ? — Yes,  sir. 

408.  The  next  point  in  the  statement  is  with 
regard  to  "field-ranging  (jerry  building)  pure  and 
"  simple,  where  drain  pipes,  chimney  pots,  and 
"  scantling  of  every  description  is  used  for  scaffolding." 
That  means,  I  suppose,  bad  material  is  used  for  making 
the  scaffolding,  or  rather  that  improper  material,  not  the 
proper  kind  of  material,  is  used  ? — Yes,  sir. 

409.  You  consider  poles,  or  trestles,  or  something  sub- 
stantial should  be  used  ? — Yes,  anything  as  long  as  it  is 
substantial.  I  would  not  allow  drain  pipes  to  be  used  as 
scaffold  supports  under  any  circumstances.  I  have  seen 
scaffolding  three  scaffolds  high  supported  solely  on  drain 
pipes. 

410.  One  placed  above  the  other? — Yes,  sir.  You 
igentlemen  do  not  come  into  contact  with  these  people, 
and  you  have  no  statistics  about  the  accidents  which 
•occur  at  such  places. 

411.  With  regard  to  the  drain  pipe  scaffolding  which 
you  saw,  suppose  a  man  was  working  on  that,  how  far 


would  he  have  fallen  if  he  had  tumbled  off  ?— About  Mr.  Edtvar, 
30  feet.  Morrl,. 

412.  Do  you  know,  within  your  own  knowledge,  of   20  ^y».  1906 

many  accidents  on  these  jerry  buildings,  if  that  is  the   '_ 

correct  term  ? — No,  sir,  you  never  get  to  know  of  them. 

413.  But  do  you  know  of  them  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  know  a 
lot  of  accidents  do  happen. 

414.  How  are  the    accidents    generally    caused  ? — 
Through  neglect  of  the  scaffolding. 

415.  Yes,  but  do  the  workmen  fall  off  the  scaffolding, 
or  does  the  scaffolding  collapse? — Through  both  causes. 

416.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  The  scaffolding  you  are  referring 
to  is  inside  the  building  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  We  do  not 
have  many  accidents  with  a  respectable  builder. 

417.  {Chairman.)  Have  you,  personally,  ever  met  with 
an  accident  on  a  building  ? — No,  sir. 

418.  Have  you  ever  seen  one  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  a 
man  killed,  but  that  was  through  circumstances  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and  the  employers 
(Cubitt  &  Co.)  were  not  responsible  for  it.  It  was  a 
pure  accident  and  not  preventable. 

419.  What  we  want  to  know  is  something  about 
accidents  which  are  preventable.  Do  you  know  of  such 
an  accident  which  you  would  like  to  tell  the  Committee 
about  ? — No,  sir,  we  get  very  few  serious  accidents. 

420.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  With  regard  to  your  first  state- 
ment, they  have  a  slinger  as  well  as  a  call  boy  ? — Yes,  sir, 
but  any  man  who  happens  to  be  at  the  bottom  when  a 
slinger  i«  wanted  acts  in  that  capacity. 

421.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  there  not  a  man  stationed  at 
the  bottom  ? — Not  as  a  rule. 

422.  You  said  that  if  a  man  was  employed,  he  would  be 
able  to  tell  when  the  crane  was  overloaded.  It  is  the 
slinger  at  the  bottom  who  is  responsible  for  the  weight 
put  on  at  each  lift  ? — Yes,  sir. 

423.  {Chairman.)  Where  a  "Scotchman"  or  crane  is 
used,  it  must  be  a  fairly  large  job  ? — No,  sir,  not  always. 

424.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  When  erecting  a  board  school  they 
usually  have  one  ? — Yes. 

425.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  bricklayers  are 
specially  liable  to  accidents  on  buildings,  I  mean  more  so 
than  other  workmen  such  as  scaffolders,  masons,  or 
slaters  ? — I  should  think  that  scaffolders  were  more  liable 
to  accidents  than  anybody. 

426.  I  should  have  thought  that  slaters'  work  would 
have  been  the  most  dangerous  job  ? — Yes,  sir,  but  that  is 
a  question  of  boats. 

427.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  question  of  boats  ? — 
These  pointing  and  decorating  firms,  who  sling  a  few 
bricks  in  a  sack  over  a  parapet.  That  is  how  a  lot  of 
boat  accidents  occur.  The  supports  should  be  properly 
secured  where  a  boat  is  employed. 

428.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  We  have  been  toll  that  the 
skips  for  bricks  should  be  boarded  round  on  all  four 
sides.  There  are  only  two  as  a  rule.  What  is  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  that  ? — My  opinion  is  that  it 
entirely  depends  upon  the  call  boy. 

429.  But  these  skips  are  packed  at  the  ground  level. 
The  call  boy  on  the  stage  has  no  power  over  that? — The 
man  who  acts  as  call  boy  ought  to  have  some  jurisdiction. 

430.  You  mean  to  suggest  that  thes3  lads  get  careless, 
and  do  not  carry  out  the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  As 
far  as  the  loading  of  the  skip  can  be  controlled,  you  think 
it  ought  to  be  done  ? — Yes. 

431.  {Chairman.)  In  certain  regulations  in  force  at 
docks  we  have  a  regulation  that  the  call  boy  for  a  crane 
shall  not  be  under  16  years  of  age.  Would  a  regulation 
of  that  sort  suit  you  ? — I  think  he  ought  to  be  25  at 
least. 

{Chairman.)  I  think  that  is  all  ;  we  are  much  obliged 
to  you. 

{The  witness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  J.  O'Callaghan, 

432.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  bricklayer's  labourer,  are 
you  not  ? — Yes,  sir. 

433.  Have  you  any  special  points  which  you  wish  to 
fctate  to  the  Committee  ?— Yes,  sir,  I  understand  that  the 
Onmmittee  has  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  system 
of  building  and  to  make  regulations  to  prevent  accidents. 
1  suggest  that  practical  men  should  be  appointed  to 


called,  and  examined. 

supervise  those  buildings,  that  is  for  instance,  to  see  that       jf/r.  J. 

the  proper  plant  is  supplied.  0'  Callaglum. 

434.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Building  inspectors  ? — Yes,  sir,  - — • 
but  I  want  them  to  be  practical  men.  20  aAw.1906. 

435.  {Chairman.)  What  do  you  mean  by  a  practical 
man.  Do  you  want  a  bricklayer  appointed,  or  a  slater, 
or  who  ? — "The  man  who  makes  the  scaffolding  secure  is 
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the  scafEolder.  The  stone  mason,  or  any  other  mechanic, 
has  got  to  have  erections  made  for  him  to  work  on.  It 
has  to  be  done  by  a  f  caff  older,  and  unless  this  man  under- 
stands his  work  the  bricklayer  or  the  stone  mason  is,  of 
course,  likely  to  meet  with  an  accident.  The  man  that 
erects  scaffolding  ought  to  be  a  practical  man,  and  the 
man  who  supervises  it,  to  see  whether  it  is  safe,  also 
ought  to  be  a  practical  man. 

•  436.  That  may  be  so  as  far  as  the  scaffolding  is  con- 
cerned, but  there  may  be  accidents  from  the  building 
itself.  For  instance,  the  bricklayers  may  build  an  arch 
and  not  support  it  properly  ? — What  I  think  would  save 
a  lot  of  accidents  and  what  my  experience  tells  me — and 
I  have  had  30  years'  experience — is  that  the  whole  of  the 
accidents  occur  through  bad  scaffolding,  bad  runs,  and 
dangerous  places  for  men  to  get  about  on.  I  think  if 
you  are  going  to  prevent  accidents  at  all  these  things 
must  be  provided  against. 

437.  With  regard  to  runs  then,  in  your  opinion  how 
wide  should  they  be? — Not  less  than  11  inch  plank. 

438.  One  plank  only  ? — No,  sir,  two  planks  of  11  inches 
each. 

439.  That  would  be  safe  to  walk  on  but  not  to  work 
on  ? — A  man  only  walks  on  a  run  and  runs  barrows  along. 

440.  Should  the  sides  of  these  runs  be  protected? — 
Yes,  sir,  most  decidedly. 

441.  By  a  guard  rail  ? — Yes,  sir. 

442.  How  high  should  it  be  fixed  ? — Three  feet  would 

be  a  reasonable  height. 

443.  Would  you  say  that  single  plank  runs  should  be 
prohibited  ? — Oh  yes,  sir. 

444.  Now  with  regard  to  guard  rails  on  the  platforms 
of  the  scaffolding  where  the  men  work.  It  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  there  should  be  guard  rails 
3  feet  6  inches  high,  but  I  want  to  know  from  you, 
please,  whether  you  think  guard  rails  should  be  provided 
on  all  the  platforms,  on  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  so  on,  all  the  way  up,  or  only  after  a  certain  height. 
Suppose  there  is  a  platform  7  feet  above  the  ground, 
do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  protect  that  with  a  guard 
rail  ? — If  the  platform  is  high  enough  for  a  man  to  fall 
off  and  injure  himself,  it  ought  to  be  guarded  ;  it  ought 
to  be  guarded  from  the  moment  that  danger  appears. 

445.  Now  suppose  men  are  to  work  on  the  first  stage 
of  the  scaffold  (I  suppose  materials  are  put  on  that 
stage),  do  you  wish  that  stage  to  be  protected  by  a  guard 
rail  or  not.  Do  you  consider  it  is  necessary  ? — I  am  not 
here  to  propose  anything  that  is  unnecessary. 

446.  What  I  wish  to  ascertain  is,  at  what  height  of 
the  scaffold  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  fix  guard 
rails.  If  the  platform  is,  say,  only  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  fix  a  guard  rail  ? — 
I  should  say  that  10  feet  would  be  dangerous.  I  have 
known  a  man  to  be  killed  by  falling  from  a  height  of 
10  feet. 

(Mr.  Jessup.)  So  have  I,  and  from  a  less  height  than 
10  feet. 

447.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  You  consider  that  a  guard  rail 
should  be  Oxed  on  a  scaffold  10  feet  in  height  ? — Yes. 

448.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  must  have  openings  in  it? — 
Oh,  yes,  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  putting  any  severe 
restrictions  on  the  employers,  but  I  should  like  the 
employers  to  try  and  save  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those 
who  work  for  them. 

449.  (Chairman.')  Have  you  any  other  points  of  danger 
that  are  removable,  which  you  can  tell  us  of  ? — I  have 
not  got  a  proper  written  statement,  only  just  a  few  head- 
lines of  what  I  think  could  be  prevented.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  practical  men  appointed  to  see  to  buildings. 
In  the  second  place  the  builder  should  be  responsible  for 
all  accidents  that  may  occur  on  a  building.  That  is  to 
say,  the  architect  taking  on  a  job  should  entirely  hand  the 
work  over  to  a  practical  builder,  and  not  to  so  many  con- 
tractors.   It  is  my  experience,  sir,  that  there  are  so  many 


contractorn  on  buildings  at  the  present  time  that  it 
makes  it  unsafe  for  those  who  have  to  work  on  the 
buildings. 

450.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  Government,  or  the 
Secretary  of  State,  should  make  a  regulation  that  sub- 
contracts must  not  be  made  ? — That  would  be  rather  a 
tall  order,  but  personally  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
regulation  to  that  effect.  In  this  city  I  think  there  are 
builders  who  are  capable  of  carrying  out  a  building  from 
top  to  bottom,  without  the  assistance  of  sub-contractors. 
There  are  builders  capable  of  doing  that,  and  finding  the 
men  and  plant  to  do  it. 

451.  Do  you  think  it  proper  for  the  Government  to 
insist  that  a  builder  shall  do  all  the  work,  and  not  sublet 
at  all  ? — If  we  are  going  to  prevent  accidents  we  must  get 
at  the  root  of  it.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
builder  who  contracts  to  erect  a  £20,000  building.  Now 
he  has  to  build  it  at  a  profit  to  himself  and  therefore  he 
lets  it  out  to  so  many  contractors.  Those  contractors 
come  on  the  job  and  have  no  plant  whatever  to  their 
name,  not  even  a  scaffold  pole  or  a  cord.  They  go  and 
steal  scaffolding  material  from  the  original  builder  and 
so  weaken  the  existing  scaffolds.  Perhaps  the  builder 
has  almost  completed  his  portion  of  the  work  and  then 
these  contractors  come  along,  and,  in  order  to  do  their 
portion  of  the  work  at  a  profit,  they  take  the  plant  of 
the  original  builder,  to  the  danger  of  those  who  are 
already  working  there. 

452.  What  is  the  original  builder  doing  to  allow  that  ?■ 
— He  does  not  care  ;  he  is  not  responsible  if  any  accidents^ 
happen. 

453.  Surely  he  protects  his  own  property  ? — He  cannot 
help  himself. 

454.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  You  mean  to  say  that  he  does- 
not  take  his  plant  away  with  him  at  once,  but  removes  it 
at  his  own  convenience  ? — These  contractors  do  not  brings 
a  shilling's  worth  of  stuff  to  the  job,  only  just  the 
material  they  are  going  to  use  on  the  work.  They  steal 
all  the  other  material  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  the 
work.  The  original  builder  has  his  plant  already  fixed, 
and  they  come  and  upset  it,  and  make  it  dangerous  for  a. 
man  who  has  been  used  to  working  there. 

455.  (Chairman.)  It  seems  to  me  that  the  regulation^ 
should  not  be  directed  against  the  sub-contractor,  but 
against  the  practice  of  removing  material  from  a  scaffold 
and  thereby  weakening  it_^? — They  do  not  care  so  long  as 
they  serve  their  own  purpose,  and  that  is  why  I  want  to 
do  away  with  the  sub-contractor.  The  only  other  point- 
which  I  Avish  you  to  recomnr^end  is.  that  in  case  of  an 
accident  occurring,  the  trade  union  official  should  be 
allowed  to  go  at  once  to  the  job,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  do  something 
for  the  person  affected  by  the  accident. 

456.  I  think  that  such  a  recommendation  would  hardly 
be  within  our  province.  Our  mission  is  to  make  regula- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  not  for  the 
enquiry  into  them  after  they  have  happened.  However,, 
the  Committee  will  bear  that  suggestion  in  mind.  Have 
you  any  other  points  you  wish  to  bring  before  us.  For 
instance,  have  you  had  much  personal  experience  of 
accidents  on  buildings.  Have  you  seen  or  been  present 
when  any  serious  accident  has  happened? — Yes,  sir,  with 
regard  to  skips,  a  member  of  my  Society  was  killed  at 
Greenwich.  It  is  suggested  that  these  boxes  should  be 
made  fecure  before  they  are  lifted  off  the  ground,  to. 
make  it  impossible  for  any  bricks  to  fall  out.  The  boxes 
should  be  made  fast  at  both  ends,  and  the  sides  covered 
as  well,  so  that  nothing  can  fall  out  before  it  reaches  its 
destination.  In  the  case  at  Greenwich  the  bricks  fell  out 
of  the  skip  and  struck  the  man  who  was  killed. 

457.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in 
London  they  hoist  bricks  in  skips  open  both  sides  ? — Yes^ 
sir,  it  is  frequently  done. 

(Chairman.)  I  am  sure  the  Committee  are  obliged  to- 
you  for  your  evidence. 

.  (The  witness  then  withdrew.) 
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THIRD  DAY 


Thursday,  22nd  November,  1906. 


Mr.  J.  Batchelor. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Jessup. 
Mr.  D.  Haggerty. 
Mr.  G.  Macfarlane. 


PRESENT  : 

Mr.  W.  Dawkins  Cramp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  W.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  J.P. 

Mr.  L  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  Cross,  called,  and  examined. 


458.  (^Chairman.)  Your  name  is  William  Cross  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

459.  And  you  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Slaters'  Society  of  Scotland  ? — Yes,  sir. 

460.  Are  you  at  the  present  time  in  active  work  as  a 
slater  ? — No,  sir,  not  active  work  as  a  slater  ;  I  was  so 
engaged  up  to  about  three  years  ago. 

461.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  consider  yourself  a  slater  ? — 
Oh,  certainly.  I  served  my  apprenticeship  to  the  trade, 
and  worked  at  the  trade  until  I  took  up  the  post  of 
Secretary  to  the  Slaters'  Society. 

462.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  many  years  did  you  work 
at  the  trade  ? — I  commenced  in  1 884,  and  continued  at 
work  until  1903,  over  19  years. 

463.  {CJiairmap.)  Have  you  worked  both  in  Scotland 
and  England  ? — No,  sir,  only  in  Scotland. 

464.  You  have  sent  in  an  excellent  statement,  and 
each  member  of  the  Committee  has  been  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  it.  I  think  we  had  better  just  briefly  go 
through  your  suggestions  ? — I  may  tell  you,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  that  our  reason  for  sending  in  that  written 
statement  was,  that  at  a  conference  between  represen- 
tatives of  the  building  trades  and  the  then  Secretary 
for  Scotland  he  expressed  himself  as  sympathetic  to  our 
views,  and  mentioned  that  recommendations  had  been 
drawn  up  by  some  committee  at  that  time  and  issued  to 
English  contractors.  We  thought  it  would  be  wise  to 
submit  our  views  to  this  Committee  as  it  was  dealing 
with  Scotland  and  England.    That  is  our  reason  for  it. 

-^65.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Are  we  to  understand  then  that 
this  set  of  recommendations  are  not  altogether  your 
personal  opinions  ? — Not  my  personal  opinions,  but  the 
opinions  of  our  Executive  Committee,  acting  on  behalf, 
and  with  the  approval,  of  the  members  of  my  Society. 

466.  Then  these  are  sent  in  as  the  views  of  your 
Society  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

467.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  statement 
before  you  ?— Yes,  sii'. 

468.  Then  with  regard  to  {a)  "  E  very  working  platform, 
scaffold  or  ladder,  and  the  appliances  connected  therewith, 
shall  be  of  sound  material."  I  do  not  think  we  need  go 
into  that.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  that 
point  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  labour  it.  It  is 
obvious  to  everybody  that  material  used  for  scaffolding 
purposes  should  be  sound  ? — Yes,  sir,  but  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  it  carried  out. 

469.  The  Committee  will  consider  that  at  the  proper 
time.  We  will  pass  on  to  {b)  "  Roof  scaffolds  used  for 
the  purpose  of  slating  shall  be  at  least  eight  inches  wide 
on  the  top,  and  constructed  to  suit  the  pitch  of  the  roof, 
and  in  all  cases  where  practicable  to  be  secured  by  ropes 
suspended  from  the  ridge  "  ? — This  question  was  under 
coDsideration  at  a  meeting  between  employers  and  work- 
men in  Glasgow,  and  while  in  our  opinion  eight  inches 
was  too  small,  we  ultimately  agreed  to  it  as  the  best 
concession  we  were  able  to  get  at  the  time.  (Witness 
here  produced  a  model  of  the  roof  scaffolding  in  question 
and  handed  it  to  the  Chairman.)  It  should  be  secured 
by  ropes  suspended  from  the  ridge. 

470.  What  other  means  of  suspending  it  are  there  ? — 
There  are  no  other  means  of  suspending  that  style  of 
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scaffolding.  There  is  a  mode  which  is  creeping  into  use, 
and  that  is  to  use  iron  brackets,  called  iron  dogs,  which 
are  driven  into  the  roof,  and  a  plank  is  put  across  that 
to  form  a  scaffold. 

471.  You  consider  that  kind  of  scaffolding  unsafe  ? — 
Yes,  with  that  style  of  bracket,  in  view  of  the 
slender  grip  they  have  on  the  roof  when  the  scaffold  is 
loaded  with  slates,  the  planks  generally  sag  veiy  much 
between  the  brackets,  which  has  a  tendency  to  twist 
them,  and  make  them  work  loose.  There  are  also 
various  styles  of  roof  covering,  and  when  men  are 
engaged  on  a  roof  where  the  wood  covering  is  dressed  or 
finished  on  the  underside,  they  cannot  drive  the  brackets 
far  enough  in,  as  by  doing  so  they  may  damage  the 
inside  of  the  wood-work  by  splitting  it.  The  style  of 
scaffold  suggested  was  the  recognised  roof  scaffold  at  one 
time,  but  the  practice  of  using  brackets  has  been  in  use 
for  a  number  of  years,  being  considered  handier  by  the 
employer,  as  of  course  a  man  simply  gets  a  bundle  of 
these  brackets  when  being  sent  to  a  job,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  get  the  necessary  planking  there. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  suitable  planking,  and  the  supply  of  brackets 
is  not  always  what  it  should  be.  The  slater,  it  seems  to 
be  considered,  does  not  require  scaffolding.  I  have 
beard  it  said  that  it  was  not  scaffolding  thai;  was  required, 
it  was  wings.  We  use  so  little  scaffolding  on  the  roof, 
and  our  portion  of  the  work  lasts  such  a  short  time,  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  supply  of  scaffolding  for  the  slater, 
is  not  taken  into  consideration  by  the  wright  who  usually 
supplies  the  scaffolding  for  all  other  tradesmen  on  the  job. 

472.  Would  you  go  ?o  far  as  lo  recommend  that 
bracket  scaffolds  should  be  prohibited  ?— Not  entirely, 
there  are  cases  where  they  might  be  necessary.  Of 
course,  we  realise  that  that  kind  of  scaffolding  {referring 
to  the  model)  might  be  destructive  when  used  on  a  roof 
that  was  being  tiled,  and  bracket  scaffolds  would  be  more 
suitable.  But  the  feeling  of  the  workers  is,  that  they  do 
not  feel  secure  on  the  brackets,  and  there  is  danger 
unless  they  are  properly  fixed.  If  anything  doea  give 
way  there  is  no  help  for  the  men  who  are  on  that  scaffold. 
What  we  desire  is  that  the  form  shown  should  be  used 
whenever  practicable. 

473.  I  notice  you  recommend  that  if  bracket  scaffolding 
is  u^ed,  there  should  be  a  stationary  scaffold  fitted  at  the 
eaves  ? — Yes,  sir. 

474.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  for  a  man  to  catch  hold 
of  if  he  happens  to  fall  off  the  bracket  scaffolding,  or  if 
the  scaffolding  should  give  way—nothing  to  prevent  him 
falling  off  t'  e  building  ?— No,  sir. 

475.  How  would  you  fix  the  sciffolding  at  the  eaves  ? — 
It  is  carried  out  at  some  Scotch  towns  at  the  present  tinie. 
I  understand  that  it  is  done  at  Aberdeen  by  a  special 
form  of  brackft  fitted  to  the  eave;  ana  at  Edinburgh, 
I  know  they  do  it,  by  putting  out  needles  at  the  eaves, 
with  planks  or  battens  stretched  across.  Even  if  there 
was  only  an  ordina^'y  bracket  scaffold  left  at  the  eaves 
it  would  bs  a  valuable  assistance  to  the  men. 

476.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  That  is  where  there  are  no 
parapets  ? — Yes,  where  it  is  necessajy. 

477.  Is  it  not  the  practice  generally  in  Scotch  buildmg 
to  have  a  parapet  rising  above  the  eaves?— No,  sir.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  roofs  which  are  divided  by  pro- 
jections, windows,  and  such  like,  and  which  have  very 
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|r.  W.  Cross,  small  eaves,  possibly  3  or  4  feet.    Brackets  would  be 
useful  ia  such  cases. 

478.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  do  not  see  how  the  men  get  to 
the  slates  if  you  have  brackets  driven  into  the  sheeting  ? 

479.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Besides,  you  slate  from  the 
bottom  upwards? — Yes. 

480.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  there 
are  no  slates  on — you  have  got  the  brackets  driven  into 
the  end — how  do  you  get  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
yirork  ? — Well,  on  a  square  roof,  for  instance,  you  drive  a 
bracket  into  that  end.  (Shoidyig.) 

481.  In  Scotland  they  always  work  from  below  their 
scaffold  ? — Only  at  the  first,  until  you  get  sufficient  slating 
on  to  allow  tbem  to  get  the  scaffolding  along  it.  An  open 
roof  is  very  rare  in  Scotland. 

482.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  The  roofs  are  all  covered  with 
boards  ;  the  bulk  of  our  roofs  are  lathed  ? — Yes,  sir. 

483.  Of  course,  on  a  church  roof,  or  any  steep  roof,  you 
cannot  do  your  work  with  the  bracket  scaffolding  ? — No, 
sir,  they  never  use  brackets  on  a  church  roof. 

484.  That  points  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity  ? — Yes,  sir. 

485.  (Chairman.)  There  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask 
you.  When  you  are  slating  this  kind  of  roof,  is  that  all 
you  have  to  stand  on  (showing  on  model)  ? — That  is  so. 

486.  You  say  that  is  only  about  8  inches  wide  ? — We 
gave  way  on  that  point  at  a  conference  with  the  employers. 
In  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  10  inches  wide  at  least.  In 
fact,  there  is  generally  a  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient 
material,  and  the  men  frequently  have  to  put  up  with 
less  than  that. 

487.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  men  from  falling 
off  ? — I  do  not  think  anything  is  necessary.  The  men 
feel  quite  safe  so  long  as  the  scaffolding  itself  is  secure. 

488.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  If  a  regulation  were  made 
prohibiting  that  form  of  scaffolding  you  would  be  satis- 
fied ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  entirely 
prohibit  it.  We  should  be  satisfied  if  we  had  an 
assurance  that  this  form  (showing)  would  be  used  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  use  it. 

489.  (Chairman.)  I  notice  you  say  that  you  cannot  use 
it  on  tiled  roofs  ? — No,  sir,  because  it  would  damage  the 
tiles,  unless  some  form  of  softener  were  put  beneath  the 
scaffold. 

490.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  there  increased  danger  with 
that  style  of  scaffolding  as  the  pitch  of  the  roof  increases  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

491.  Your  idea  is  that  up  to  a  certain  pitch  it  would 
he  safe  enough,  but  on  a  steep  pitch  it  should  not  be 
allowed  ? — I  would  say  at  once,  emphatically,  it  should 
not  be  allowed  on  a  steep  pitch. 

492.  What  do  you  consider  a  steep  pitch,  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  ? — Less  than  that. 

493.  You  mean  more.  Would  it  be  safe  at  45  degrees  ? 
— No,  that  is  too  steep,  30  degrees  would  be  quite  steep 
gnough. 

494  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  they  never  put  in,  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  roof,  brackets  for  repairing 
purposes  at  any  time  ? — No,  sir. 

495.  They  do  not  ? — No,  sir,  it  is  never  done,  at  all 
events  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  roof.  The  only 
time  it  is  done,  is  in  large  engineering  shops,  where  they 
have  a  long  i-ow  of  windows  in  the  roof,  and  put  a  certain 
number  of  brackets  under  the  windows  for  the  men  to  go 
up  and  clean  the  windows.  I  might  mention  one  incident 
with  regard  to  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  Some  few  years 
ago  I  was  working  with  an  employer  who  never  used 
anything  but  these  iron  brackets  ;  there  was  a  chapel  he 
had  to  slate,  and  that  employer  himself  refused  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  using  the  brackets  on  that  roof,  but 
asked  me  to  got  one  made  like  that  model,  to  enable  him 
to  have  the  roof  finished. 

496.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  With  reference  to  what  you  said 
just  now  as  to  sound  material,  is  it  a  fact  that  in  Scotland 
the  material  for  scaffolding  is  not,  as  a  rule,  fairly  sound  ? 
We  are  told  that  very  generally,  for  the  whole  of  the 
building  trade,  I  am  speaking  of  Scotland. — Yes,  sir. 

497.  But  do  you  think  that  is  general,  in  regard  to  all 
builders  in  Scotland,  whether  it  is  one  that  is  usually 
termed  a  lespectable  builder,  would  he  use  unsound 
material  ? — No,  sir,  I  would  say  without  hesitation,  no. 
A  respectable  employer  of  labour  would  never  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.   The  danger  is  generally  with  the  small 


employer,  one  who  has  not  sufficient  plant  for  the  work. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  some  small  employers  are 
careful  in  that  respect,  while  some  large  employers  are  not 
as  careful  as  they  might  be. 

498.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Has  the  master  slater  in  Scotland 
to  find  his  own  plant  ? — Yes,  sir. 

499.  (Mr.  Macfarlane^  In  buildings  in  Scotland  you 
have  not  one  man  who  does  all  the  trades  as  we  have 
here.  Each  trade  is  let  separately  ? — Yes,  each  contractor 
has  his  own  portion  to  do. 

500.  So  that  the  slater  is  the  man  that  looks  direct  to 
the  employer  for  his  money  ? — Yes. 

501.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  As  a  rule  the  slaters  here  put  the 
supply  of  slates  on  the  roof.  You  say  you  put  them  on 
the  scaffold  ? — Yes,  the  stuff  rests  on  the  scaffold  that  the 
men  are  working  on. 

502.  Do  you  sort  the  slates  on  the  scaffold  ? — No,  we 
prepare  all  our  material  on  the  ground  and  the  slates  are 
sent  up  in  sizes  to  the  roof,  according  to  the  different 
lengths.    We  get  them  from  18  inches  to  5  or  6  inches. 

503.  (Chairman.)  Are  the  roofs  in  Scotland  generally 
made  of  slates  or  of  tiles  ? — Generally  of  slates,  sir. 

504.  For  house  property  as  well  as  big  buildings? — 
Yes,  sir,  house  property  and  business  premises  as  well. 

505.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  They  are  mostly  tenement  buildings 
in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

506.  (Chairman.)  We  will  now  go  on  to  (c).  "  All 
"  hanging  scaffolds  shall  be  of  a  width  of  not  less 
"  than  32  inches  over  all,  the  portion  available  for  men 
"  working  on  to  be  not  less  than  24  inches  wide,  composed 
"  of  two  scaffold  planks,  and  each  of  these  shall  be  at 
"  least  10-^  inches  wide,  and  1|  inches  thick,  and  the  same 
"  bound  together  with  cross  and  angle  pieces  fastened 
"  underneath  the  scaffold.  Bolt  holes  in  scaffold  for 
"  rope  connections  to  be  protected  with  iron  plates. 
"  When  the  length  of  such  scaffolds  exceed  16  feet,  they 
"  shall  also  be  supported  with  two  iron  rods  extended 
"  underneath  the  portion  between  the  ropes,  by  which 
"  the  scaffold  is  suspended,  to  prevent  undue  sagging  at 
"  the  centre.  No  more  than  two  men  to  be  allowed  to 
"  work  on  one  scaffold,  unless  the  circumstances  are 
"  such,  that  the  work  cannot  be  executed  without  the 
"  assistance  of  a  third.'*  TMs  does  not  concern  the 
slater  ? — Yes,  sir,  although  not  for  slating  purposes,  but 
it  is  a  branch  of  the  trade  of  practical  slating  in  which 
this  style  of  scaffold  is  used  almost  exclusively.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  our  men  working  (especially  in  the 
summer)  from  this  style  of  scaffolding,  at  pointing, 
plastering,  and  rough  casting. 

507.  If  the  portion  for  the  men  to  work  on  is  to 
be  24  inches  wide,  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  it  can 
be  composed  of  two  planks  each  10^  inches  wide — that 
would  only  be  21  inches  in  width  ? — You  will,  perhaps, 
understand  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  an  inter- 
vening space  between  the  planks  for  the  purpose  of 
winding  the  rope.  About  two  or  three  inches  between 
the  planks. 

508.  How  are  these  hanging  scaffolds  suspended  ? — 
They  are  suspended  from  the  roof.  There  is  a  hole  in 
the  roof  and  one  rope  is  put  through  and  tied  to  the  spar 
inside  and  that  hangs  over  the  eave,  and  there  is  an  eye 
on  the  end  and  a  block  hanging  to  that  eye  with  the 
tackle.  The  other  end  of  the  tackle  is  fixed  on  the 
scaffolding  by  means  of  rope  slings,  or  wire  slings  are 
bolted  through  the  scaffolding. 

509.  Is  there  no  protection  around  the  sides  of  that 
scaffolding  ? — There  is  a  guard  rope  which  stretches  from 
each  tackle  that  is  hanging.  That  is  the  kind  of  protec- 
tection  men  in  Scotland  prefer,  and  on  that  style  of 
scaffolding  they  feel  quite  safe  if  they  have  an  assurance 
that  the  scaffolding  itself  and  the  ropes  are  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  (The  witness  here  handed  to  the  Chairman 
a  model  of  this  type  of  scaffolding). 

510.  You  think  that  Grlasgow  workmen  would  rather 
work  on  a  hanging  scaffold  like  this  model,  without  a 
guard  rail  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  from  experience  we  have  found 
that  an  accident  seldom  happens  by  a  man  falling 
from  the  outside.  We  have  had  accidents  caused  by  men 
falling  inside,  but  an  inside  guard  rail  would  be  rather 
impracticable. 

511.  Why  cannot  this  part  (showing)  be  filled  up  with 
a  board? — The  man  has  to  sit  on  that  so  as  to  get  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  work. 
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512.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  It  seems  to  me  that  a  boat  is 
preferable  to  that  method  ? — We  do  not  favour  the  boat. 

513.  (Chairman.)  You  know,  of  course,  what  Mr. 
Batchelor  means  by  a  boat  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  quite  uaderstand. 
You  are  penned  in  on  all  four  sides.  I  have  never  heard 
any  favourable  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
cradle  system  ;  that  is  what  they  call  it  ia  Scotland.  The 
■workmen  all  prefer  the  other  style  of  scaffolding,  which 
is  known  as  the  open  style  of  scaffolding. 

514.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  From  which  they  fall,  and  yet 
they  feel  that  there  is  no  protection  necessary  ? — If  a  man 
should  make  a  false  step  he  should  have  something  to 
catch  hold  of. 

515.  This  Committee  desire  to  recommend  something 
for  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  want  protection  on  the  inside.  I  think  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  prohibit  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  require  cradles,  although  you  object  to  them  ? 
— Well,  of  course,  I  cannot  say  that  is  the  view  of  the 
men  or  of  the  employers  either,  but  I  know  perfectly 
well  neither  the  employers  nor  the  men  would  be  in 
favour  of  cradles. 

516.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  protection  on  the 
inside  ? — From  experience  we  feel  that  we  are  quite  safe 
without  any  proteciion. 

517.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  All  you  ask  is  that  there  shall  be 
some  inspection  of  these  scaffolds  to  see  that  the  material 
is  good  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes,  sufficiently 
strong,  and  we  suggest  that  a  minimum  standard  of 
construction  should  be  specified. 

518.  (Chairman.)  You  think  that  not  more  than 
two  men  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work  on  one  scaffold. 
Why  do  you  suggest  that  ? — A  similar  rule  has  been  in 
operation  in  our  own  trade  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  We  have  always  found  that  more  than  two  men 
on  a  scaffold  at  one  time  was  extremely  dangerous.  Of 
course  there  is  in  Scotland  another  trade — the  painters — 
where  it  is  a  very  common  practice  .to  put  three  men  on 
these  scaffolds.  We  had  an  accident  in  our  own  trade 
through  having  three  men  on  one  scaffold.  The  third 
man  came  on  to  the  scaffolding  to  get  materials  where 
the  other  two  men  were  working.  When  the  third  man 
came  to  the  centre  it  caused  the  scaffolding  to  break 
there.  Fortunately  none  of  these  men  were  seriously 
injured  as  the  scaffold  was  not  very  high  above  the 
ground. 

519.  Have  many  accidents  of  that  kind  come  to  your 
knowledge  ? — Yes,  a  good  number  of  accidents  through 
ropes  or  scaffolds  giving  way. 

520.  With  regard  to  the  ropes  that  are  used  for  carry- 
ing these  scaffolds,  you  suggest  (d)  that  they  should  be 
not  less  than  3  inches  in  circumference,  or  where  rope 
slings  are  used  these  shall  be  at  least  four  inches  in 
circumference.  That  is  very  thick  rope  is  it  not  ? — I 
mean  the  rope  passing  over  the  eave  ;  it  requires  a  pretty 
strong  rope  for  that. 

521.  What  are  the  ropes  generally  made  of  ?— I  suppose 
of  hemp. 

522.  Do  you  ever  find  inferior  kinds  of  ropes  used  for 
this  purpose  ? — Sometimes,  second-hand  ropes,  and  ropes 
which  have  been  too  long  in  use  ;  the  majority  of 
accidents  with  this  style  of  scaffold  are  due  to  Dhe  hemp 
ropes  giving  way  at  the  eaves. 

523.  (Mr.  Mac/arlane.)  Has  it  a  tendency  to  cut  where 
it  crosses  the  eaves  ? — Yes,  where  it  crosses  the  gutters. 

524.  Do  you  not  use  a  "  softener "  there  ? — Yes, 
generally. 

525.  (Chairman.)  We  will  go  on  to  (e)  :  "  Every 
"  working  platform  or  scaffold  shall,  with  the  appliances 
"  connected  therewith,  be  thoroughly  examined  by  a 
"  competent  person  before  being  used  on  every  separate 
"  occasion,  and  any  defect  disclosed  by  such  examination 
"  shall  be  forthwith  remedied."  Who  is  to  be  the  com- 
petent person,  is  it  to  be  the  foreman  ? — I  think  that  is  a 
point  the  employer  himself  should  determine. 

526.  Whom  do  you  call  the  employer? — The  man's 
employer. 

527.  You  consider  that  the  master  slater  should  be 
responsible  for  the  careful  examination  of  the  ropes  and 
tackle  before  being  used  on  the  job? — Yes.  I  should 
certainly  say  so. 

528.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  master  slaters  foreman 
or  someone  responsible  would  do  so  before  using  them  ? — 
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No,  sir,  it  is  not  always  the  case,  in  fact  in  many  cases  it  Mr.  W.  Cro/>, 
is  not  done.    Very  often  these  ropes  are  not  used  for  - 
two  or  three  months,  and  are  thrown  into  some  loft  until 
they  are  required  again  ;  they  are  then  sent  away  to 
the  job  without  the  slightest  inspection. 

529.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  tested  as  well  as 
inspected  ? — Well,  I  do  not  favour  testing.  I  feel  that 
testing  is  a  very  severe  strain  upon  a  rope.  I  think  the 
men  who  are  in  the  habit  o£  using  ropes  could,  by  careful 
examination,  tell  whether  it  was  in  a  good  or  bad 
condition. 

530.  — It  would  require  a  practical  man  to  examine  the 
ropes  ? — Yes,  sir. 

531.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  mean  to  say  that  ropes  are 
taken  out  just  as  they  are,  whether  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, without  any  inspection  at  all  ? — Yes,  sir,  that  is 
so.    The  men  are  afraid  to  complain  too  much. 

532.  The  men,  you  consider,  think  the  ropes  may 
possibly  stand  the  strain  all  right,  and  so  they  prefer  to 
say  nothing  about  it  ? — I  think  if  proper  inspection  was 
provided  for,  it  would  remove  the  necessity  for  com- 
plaining. 

533.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  The  men  don't  make  any  more 
complaints  than  they  can  help  ? — No.  We  find  the  best 
employers  in  our  trade  provide  the  men  with  the  best 
scaffolding  they  can.  A  good  employer  would  be  ashamed 
to  give  anything  but  the  best  of  materials.  But  there 
are  a  number  who  give  out  anything  to  be  used.  In  the 
month  of  April  last  there  was  a  case  where  a  man  had 
not  sufficient  scaffolding  material  for  a  job,  so  he  sent 
and  got  the  loan  of  a  set  of  tackle.  The  scaffold  was  put 
up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  ten  o'clock  one 
of  the  ropes  gave  way,  and  had  not  the  over-head  wire 
of  the  electric  trams  caught  the  scaffold  as  it  fell,  a 
serious  accident  would  have  occurred. 

534.  (Chairman )  You  said  the  ropes  may  be  put 
away  in  the  builder's  store  or  loft  until  they  are  wanted 
for  another  job.  Is  there  no  treatment  that  these  ropes 
should  undergo  before  they  are  put  away.  If  they  were 
treated  with  soft  soap,  for  instance,  would  that  tend  to 
preserve  them  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

535.  Are  they  tarred  ropes  ? — Yes,  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  The  ordinary  running  tackle  is  not  tarred,  but  the 
sling  ropes  which  pass  over  the  eaves  are  generally  tarred. 
There  is  another  point.  You  may  find  material  such  as 
that  brought  in  and  placed  in  a  corner  and  covered  up 
with  cement  bags  and  such  like.  Now  the  dust  out  of 
these  bags  is  bound  to  get  into  the  ropes,  and  in  course 
of  time  it  forms  a  hard  substance  which  must  be  in- 
jurious to  the  ropes. 

536.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  There  is  no  proper  storage  for 
this  sort  of  material  ?— The  majority  of  builders  provide 
some  sort  of  loft.  I  might  say  that  the  men  in  Glasgow 
are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  in- 
spection, so  that  an  inspector  could  go  into  the  yard  and 
inspect  the  plant  for  himself. 

537.  (Chairma7i.)  Have  the  building  inspectors  of  thi<. 
Local  Authority  in  Glasgow  power  to  do  that  ? — Thit  is  a 
question  which  has  been  very  mush  thrashed  out.  It 
would  entail  such  a  lengthy  procedure  that  they  would 
never  think  of  entertaining  it.  The  inspectors  are  in 
connection  with  new  buildings  in  course  of  construction, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  can  overtake  them,  and  so  have 
no  time  for  inspection  of  plant  and  material  for 
scaffolding. 

538.  What  do  they  do  in  the  case  of  new  buildings  ? — 
It  seems  to  be  more  a  system  of  protection  for  the 
public. 

539.  Then  with  regard  to  (/)  :  "  During  the  construc- 
"  tion  of  any  new  building  where  workmen  are  engaged 
"  on  diffeient  levels,  the  contractor  or  contractors  whose 
"  workmen  are  engaged  preparing  material  for  such 
"  building,  shall  provide  a  sufficient  overhead  covering  for 
"  the  protection  of  such  workmen."  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed  about  that,  and  need  not  go  into  it  ? — Yes. 

540.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  sort  of  covering  do  you 
suggejt  ? — I  suppose  it  means  that  the  floor  above  where 
men  are  working  should  be  covered. 

541.  (Chairman.)  I  notice  you  say  also  that  men  often 
prepare  the  slates  inside  the  building  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  that  these  men  are  liable  to  be  injured  through 
materials  falling  on  them,  unless  there  is  an  overhead 
covering  to  prevent  this  ? — Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  W.  Cross.  542.  We  now  come  to  :  "  The  employment  of 
  "  scaffolds — known  in  Scotland  as  bracket   scaffolds — 

22  iVot).  1906.  "  which  are  supported  by  wood  brackets  hanging  on  an 
"  iron  spike  driven  into  the  wall,  to  be  discontinued, 
"  unless  for  minor  operations  within  a  short  distance 
"  from  the  ground."  You  want  these  bracket  scaffolds 
to  be  prohibited  :  well,  what  is  the  alternative,  how  are 
they  going  to  do  the  work  ? — The  work  could  be  done  by 
erecting  poles  or  standards  from  the  ground,  or  by  a  sus- 
pended scaffold.  (Witness  here  handed  to  the  Chairman 
a  model  of  the  bracket  scaffold  in  question.)  I  met  with 
an  accident  myself  while  working  on  that  style  of  scaffold. 
I  was  engaged  on  a  certain  portion  of  work,  and  the  man 
who  was  working  along  with  me  at  the  time  fitted  up  the 
scaffold.  He  had  driven  the  spike  in  on  the  top  of  a  soft 
stone,  and  we  had  just  got  a  portion  of  the  wall  coated 
with  cement  when  the  stone  crushed,  then  the  iron 
tilted  and  the  whole  thing  came  down.  In  fact,  we  knew 
nothing  until  we  found  ourselves  on  the  ground. 

543.  We  will  pass  on  to  (A)  :  "  Hoist,  or  other  openings 
"  in  floors  to  be  properly  guarded  to  prevent  the  possi- 
"  bility  of  workmen  falling  through  same."  We  have 
already  considered  this  point  and  need  not  go  into  it  any 
further  now  ? — Yes,  sir. 

544.  Have  you  prepared  any  statistics  of  accidents 
relating  to  members  of  your  Society.  I  mean  relating 
purely  to  tlie  slating  trade  ? — We  have  never  compiled 
any  statement  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  a  statement 
here  which,  practically  speaking,  I  drew  up  from  memory 
of  several  accidents  that  have  taken  place. 

545.  I  suppose  the  members  of  your  Society  receive 
sick  pay  ? — Yes,  sir. 

546.  Could  you  compile  a  list  from  your  records  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  causes  are  not  given.  We  pay  out,  on  an 
average,  £50  a  quarter  for  accident  benefit. 

547.  How  many  members  are  there  belonging  to  your 
Society  ?— Between  1,050  and  1,100. 

548.  With  regard  to  that  statement  of  accidents  which 
you  have  with  you,  would  you  like  to  read  it  to  theCoon- 
mittee  '? — I  will  hand  it  in  if  you  prefer  that.  It  relates 
to  accidents  which  have  happened,  for  about  four  years 
back,  in  and  around  Glasgow.  We  used  to  give  the  men 
a  weekly  allowance  only  when  taey  met  with  accidents. 
Until  the  end  of  1903  we  only  paid  accident  benefit,  but 
since  then  we  have  included  sick  benefit  as  well,  so  we 
cannot  tell  so  easily  now.  (The  witness  here  handed  to 
the  Chairman  the  statement  of  accidents  referred  to). 

549.  Veiy  well,  we  will  look  into  this  statement  later 
on.  I  r.otice  that  your  Society  approves  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  printed  paper  that  was  sent 
to  you.  I  am  referring  to  the  suggestions  made  by  a 
Factory  Inspector's  Assistant.  You  also  give  an  example 
of  an  accident  which  happened  in  Glasgow  in  July  last, 
where  a  man  was  killed  through  working  with  a  ladder 
which  was  too  short  for  the  work  he  was  engaged  on. 
Was  the  ladder  above  the  lop  of  the  building  or  against 
the  building  ? — Against  the  building.  The  man  was  sent 
to  point  round  a  window,  and  the  ladder  was  18  inches 
short  of  reaching  the  window  sill.  He  got  up  to  the 
window,  but  in  trying  to  get  back  on  to  the  ladder  he 
fell  down  on  to  a  spiked  railing  and  was  killed. 

550.  Was  he  not  unwise  to  use  a  short  ladder  ? — Yes, 
sir,  but  he  was  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the 


yard  and  the  builder  had  a  new  erection  going  on,  to 
which  nearly  all  his  plant  was  sent. 

551.  {Mr.  Shepherd.')  What  amount  of  inspection  would 
have  prevented  that  accident  ? — No  amount  of  inspection 
could  have  prevented  it,  but  the  suggested  regulation  re 
ladders  might  have  done  so. 

552.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Was  it  the  man's  own  fault  V — No, 
the  man  was  sent  from  the  yard  and  told  to  get  material 
on  the  job  to  do  it.  That  was  the  best  material  he  could 
get  for  it. 

553.  So  it  was  a  case  oE  Hobson's  choice  with  him,  he 
had  to  use  that  ladder  or  nothing  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  under- 
stand that  the  lady  who  occupied  the  house  was  rather 
particular,  and  would  not  agree  to  the  window  being 
open.  So  the  window  was  entirely  closed  and  the  man 
had  to  stand  on  the  window  sill. 

554.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  something  should  be  djne  to  ensure  that 
the  ladders  are  made  of  poles.  A  number  are  made  of 
ordinary  white  pine.  As  far  as  my  personal  opinion  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  suitable  material. 
On  my  way  from  the  station  to  here  I  saw  some  of  the 
English  ladders,  and  I  think  they  are  very  superior  to  the 
ladders  which  we  use  in  Scotland. 

555.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  iWhat  is  the  length  of  these 
ladders  which  are  made  of  white  pine? — Anything  up  to 
30  feet. 

556.  Do  you  use  extension  ladders  ? — Oh,  yes,  we  use 
them,  but  we  do  not  favour  them. 

557.  {Mr.  Jessiip.)  Do  you  think  extension  ladders 
ought  to  be  prohibited  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

558.  {Chairman.)  In  your  statement  you  say  that 
inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  see  that  all  roofs  are 
kept  in  a  safe  condition.  That  is  rather  a  large  order 
considering  what  a  large  number  of  buildings  there 
are  in  the  country.  What  inspectors  have  you  in 
your  mind  ? — I  think  that  if  a  Sjufficient  number  of 
inspectors  were  appointed  by  corporations,  for  instance, 
that  their  work  should  cover  the  inspection  of  new  and 
old  buildings,  and  should  include  inspection  of  the  roofs, 
as  these  are  sometimes  allowed  to  get  into  such  a  state  that 
it  is  very  dangerous  for  men  to  work  about  them.  I 
understand  that  this  is  already  done  in  Edinburgh,  but 
this  could  easily  be  proved.  I  believe  they  are  termed 
roof  inspectors,  and  tbeir  duty  is  to  see  that  all  roofs  are 
kept  in  a  safe  condition. 

559.  They  go  round  periodically  and  inspect  the  roofs  ? 
— Yes,  sir.  In  Glasgow,  I  understand,  the  Master  of 
Works  has  power  to  deal  with  any  dangerous  building, 
but  the  matter  has  to  be  reported  to  him  first.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  property  in  Glasgow  which  is  highly 
dangerous  for  a  man  to  put  his  foot  on. 

560.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  It  looks  so  to  a  stranger,  even  if 
it  is  not  so  ? — It  is  so. 

561.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term 
"  chimney  cans  "  ? — Chimney  pots. 

{Chairman.)  I  think  I  express  the  feelings  of  the  Com- 
mittee when  I  say  that  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  evidence.  We  will  carefully  consider  what  you 
have  said,  and  we  hope  that  some  benefit  to  your  fellow 
workmen  may  ensue. 

{The  witness  then  withdrew.) 
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562.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Slaters'  and  Tilers'  Provident  Society  ?— Yes,  sir. 
_  563.  You  have  been  a  practical  working  slater? — Yes, 
sir,  I  have  been  working  at  the  trade  since  I  was  15  years 
of  age  until  18  months  ago,  when  I  left  off  to  become  the 
Secretary  of  my  Society.  I  know  all  about  the  work  of 
slaters  and  tilers. 

564.  {Mr.  Macfarlune.)  What  area  does  your  Society 
cover  ? — We  come  down  south  as  far  as  Leicester,  and  go 
over  to  Ireland. 

565.  {Chairman.)  Has  your  Society  any  statistics  of 
accidents  which  have  happened  to  slaters  and  tilers  ? — 
No,  sir. 

566.  But  you  give  sick  pay  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

567.  Can  you  give  us  any  classified  statistics  of  the 
cans  2  of  accidents  ? — No,  sir,  I  cannot.  Nothing  beyond 
general  knowledge. 


568.  Do  you  consider  slaters  and  tilers  are  more  liable 
to  accidents  than  other  classes  of  workmen  engaged  on 
buildings,  such  as  bricklayers,  for  instance  ? — There  are 
practical  difficulties  attached  to  the  slating  trade.  Of 
course  I  do  not  know  whether  the  proportion  would  be 
quite  so  high  as  other  trades,  because  generally  you  have 
only  one  or  two  slaters  on  a  building  at  one  time,  and  if 
an  accident  arises  it  only  affects  those  two,  whilst  there 
might  be  as  many  as  70  or  80  bricklayers  on  that  same 
building,  and  therefore,  our  proportion  would  not  be 
quite  so  high.  I  take  it  that  what  you  want  to  know  is 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  avoid  accidents  ? 

569.  Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  we  want.  You  know 
the  special  dangers  to  which  slaters  and  tilers  are  liable, 
and  if  you  have  any  in  mind,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
explain  them  to  the  Committee  ? — Of  course  at  the  outset, 
the  suggested  scaffolding  regulations  of  which  I  received 
a  copy,  apply  to  slating  equally  as  much  as  other  trades. 
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570.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  are  referring  to  the  suggested 
regulations  ? — Yes,  sir.  These  regulations  would  apply 
equally  well  to  slaters.  Of  course,  one  great  danger  is 
the  fact  that  on  a  very  large  psrcentage  of  buildings, 
before  the  slater  commences  his  work,  the  scaffolding, 
which  has  been  used  by  the  bricklayers  and  other  workmen, 
is  partly  taken  down.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
we  have  to  face.  You  practical  slater  I  can 
illustrate  what  I  mean.  We  go  to  a  job  where  there  is 
scaffolding  about  4  feet  6  inches  below  the  eaves,  that  is 
if  the  whole  of  the  scaffolding  is  left.  The  slater  can 
put  a  trestle  on,  and  with  a  couple  of  planks  across,  so  step 
on  to  the  roof.  Very  often,  however,  only  a  couple  of 
battens  are  left,  and  then  he  has  to  get  a  short  ladder  and 
place  it  with  one  rung  across  a  putlog,  and  so  be  able 
to  get  up  to  the  spout,  which  is  dangerous  as  it  tends 
to  push  the  scaffolding  out.  A  regulation  that  the 
scaffolding  should  not  be  removed  until  the  slater  has 
completed  his  work  would  be  a  great  safeguard  in  that 
respect. 

571.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  usually  have  outside 
scaffolds  in  Newcastle  ?  —  Oh  yes,  sir,  we  use  the 
scaffolding  which  the  builder  puts  up.  It  is  all  outside 
scaffolding  unless  it  may  be  stonework,  but  for  brickwork 
it  is  all  outside  scaffolding. 

572.  That  is  modern  is  it  not  ? — No,  sir,  it  has  been  so 
ever  since  I  have  been  at  the  trade.  That  is  one  point 
for  which,  in  my  opinion,  a  regulation  should  be  made. 

573.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Are  they  built  with  overhanging 
eaves? — Yes,  sir,  sometimes,  but  they  are  not  very 
common. 

574.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  are  your  roofs  constructed, 
are  they  lathed  or  boarded? — Both,  sir.  The  ordinary 
cottages  and  dwelling-houses  are  lathed,  but  the  better 
class  jobs  are  boarded.  I  want  to  say  something  about 
boarded  roofs  later  on. 

575.  For  instance,  in  a  house  where  the  plumber  fixes 
the  gutter,  he  manages  to  do  his  part  of  the  work  off  the 
bricklayers'  scaffold? — In  ordinary  cottage  work  the 
slating  contractor  takes  his  work  off  the  builder,  at  so 
much  a  yard,  and  looks  to  the  builder  to  supply  the 
scaffolding,  ladders,  and  so  forth. 

576.  The  slater  has  no  scaffolding  of  his  own  and  does 
not  pretend  to  keep  it  ? — No,  sir.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  bay  window  is  not  built  up  as  the  wall  goes  up, 
but  has  to  be  built  afterwards,  and  so  much  of  the 
scaffolding  as  is  necessary  is  left  standing  for  that  to  be 
done.  The  common  custom  is  to  leave  one  or  two 
battens  with  all  the  poles  and  ledger.-?  and  putlogs  and  so 
forth.  This  is  more  dangerous  to  us  than  if  the  whole 
thing  was  out  of  the  way. 

{Mr.  Batchelor.)  Of  course  it  is,  I  can  quite  conceive 
that. 

577.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Upon  large  jobs,  is  the  slating 
contract  an  independent  one  ? — No,  it  is  a  sub-contract, 
and  in  this  case  there  is  generally  an  understanding  or 
clause  in  the  contract  that  the  slater  shall  have  the  use 
of  the  scaffolding. 

578.  Is  that  what  you  base  your  percentage  of  acci- 
dents upon  ? — I  should  say  that  a  good  many  of  our 
accidents  happen  through  those  scaffolds.  One  accident 
happened  in  this  way.  The  scaffolding  was  outside  with 
an  upright  placed  in  a  window  opening  and  supporting 
one  end  of  a  putlog.  Where  a  putlog  could  not  be  got 
into  the  wall,  bricks  were  built  up  to  lay  the  putlog 
across,  or  sometimes  in  place  of  bricks  there  is  a 
wooden  batten  set  up.  In  this  particular  case  the 
joiner  was  fixing  the  window  frames  from  the  inside 
and  had  removed  the  upright  to  the  edge  of  the  window 
sill.  The  slaters  came  down  for  their  dinner,  and  as  soon 
as  they  bad  stepped  on  to  the  scaffolding  their  weight 
caused  the  upright  to  slip  off  the  window  sill,  and  the 
whole  scaffolding  came  away  from  the  building.  One 
of  the  men  was  laid  up  for  a  long  time,  and  another 
has  not  been  able  to  work  since.  That  is  just  an  incident 
showing  the  dangers.  This  sort  of  thing  frequently 
happens  and  the  man  who  is  responsible  escapes.  There 
ought  to  be  a  regulation  that  scaffolding  should  either  be 
taken  away  entii  ely,  or  else  left  intact,  until  the  slater 
has  finished  his  work,  and  there  ought  to  be  an  inspector 
to  see  that  this  is  carried  out. 

579.  Who  is  to  appoint  the  inspector  ? — It  would  have  to 
be  an  independent  authority  of  course.  We  have  building 
inspectors  going  round  now  looking  after  the  construction 
of  the  building.    I  do  not  know  whether   it  might 


be  put  on  to  them,  o"  whether  separate  inspectors 
are  to  bs  appointed.  Of  cDur?e  it  is  possible  that  an 
inspector  who  is  employed  by  a  town  council  would  ba 
unduly  influenced. 

580.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  All  the  trades  are  not  working  on  a 
job  at  one  time,  and  you  would  not  do  away  with  the 
scaffolding  until  suzh  time  as  suitable  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  work  to  be  properly  finished.  I  take  it 
that  it  is  good  cottage  property  you  are  speaking  about  ? 
— A  builder  will  not  always  allow  you  to  take  out  a 
putlog  ;  you  must  remembsr  we  do  not  work  for  the 
builder  directly. 

581.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
suggest  or  what  can  be  suggested  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
Unless  the  scaffolding  is  left  how  would  you  propose  to 
get  on  to  the  roof  ? — I  should  say  the  spouting  should  be 
properly  fixed  before  the  slater  goes  on. 

582.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  That  would  require  a  S3affol<i  to 
be  built.  You  want  that  to  be  under  an  inspector? — 
Yes,  sir,  specially  appointed  by  somebody. 

583.  The  scaffolding  should  be  safe? — Yes,  sir  It  is 
impossible,  under  present  conditions,  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  scaffolding  so  that  the  slater  gets  a  clear 
access  to  the  roof. 

584.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  It  seems  to  me  that  you  want 
special  scaffolding  for  yourselves,  independent  of  the  other 
trades  entirely  ? — I  do  not  suggest  that. 

585.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  that  what  Mr.  Wilson 
suggests  is  that  the  scaffolding  should  not  be  removed 
until  the  slater  has  completed  his  work? — Yes,  sir.  The 
next  thing  is  all  spouts  should  be  securely  fastened,  and 
somebody  made  to  see  that  they  are  all  safe. 

586.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Should  we  prohibit  the  practice 
of  working  off  spouts  ? — It  is  not  practicable  to  work  on 
a  boarded  roof  until  you  get  the  first  few  courses  of 
slating  on,  you  must  have  something  for  your  feet  to  be 
on  unless  you  have  a  scaffold  up  to  tho  level  of  the  edge 
of  the  roof,  you  must  have  something  to  support  you. 

587.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  suggest  that  we  should 
make  a  condition  that  spouts  should  be  so  securely  fixed 
that  a  slater  cau  stand  up  and  work  on  that  ? — Yes,  sir. 

588.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  do  not  approve  of  it  at  all  ? — 
You  are  bound  to  do  it,  but  I  adroit  it  is  dangerous.  It  is 
not  long  ago  since  I  went  on  a  job  of  this  sort  assuming 
the  spouting  was  all  right,  but  when  I  put  my  foot  on 
the  spouting  it  gave  way.  It  would  not  bear  any  weight 
and  the  spouting  came  down,  but  fortunately  I  had  hold 
of  the  scaffolding. 

589.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  any  record  of  the 
number  of  accidents  that  happen  through  this  cause  ? — • 
No,  sir,  t  have  no  record,  but  it  is  a  likely  source  of  acci- 
dent. A  regulation  that  all  spouts  should  be  propsrly 
fixed  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  slaters  ;  it  would 
be  a  safeguard.  With  regard  to  boarded  roofs  the 
common  custom,  of  course,  is  to  suspend  the  scaffolding 
by  driving  dogs  in  the  top  of  the  roof  in  the  ridge-tree, 
and  slinging  a  rope  down  from  that.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  rope  is  what  we  call  a  cripple.  Well  now,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  dogs.  At 
present  they  consist  simply  of  a  piece  of  ^-inch  iron  or 
|-inch  or  ^-inch  round,  bent  a  bit  at  the  top  and  driven 
in.  The  piece  that  is  bent  at  the  top  end  serves  for 
knocking  it  out  again.  I  would  suggest  that  the  dog 
should  have  a  screw  bottom,  and  there  should  be  a  cross 
T  piece  on  the  top.  The  men  sometimes  get  a  black- 
smith to  make  these  for  them  at  their  own  expense, 
rather  than  use  those  made  in  the  yard. 

590.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  is  the  thickness  of  your 
ridges?  —  Only  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 

591.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  cannot  screw  into  a  ridge 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick  ? — We  do. 

592.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  The  way  I  have  seen  it  done  is 
to  put  the  dog  into  the  spar  on  the  other  side  where 
there  is  some  timber  to  work  on,  not  in  the  ridge  at  all  ? — 
That  of  course  means  when  you  come  to  the  other  side 
you  would  have  to  take  off  the  slates  agiin. 

593.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  do  not  suggest  that  this 
Committee  should  recommend  that  where  there  is  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  ndge-tree  you  should  have  a  dog  screwed 
there  to  carry  a  man  ? — It  would  be  better  than  the  thing 
that  is  used  at  present  for  fixing  the  dogs  ;  you  always 
choo.se  a  place  between  a  couple  of  spars. 

594.  You  say  some  of  your  men  have  these  made  with 
a  screw  to  go  into  an  incli  and  a  quarter  ridge  How 
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■V?'.  B,  thick  would  your  dog  be  in  that  case  ? — The  dog  would 
Wilson,       be  half  an  inch  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Nor  1906  C-^^^-  Shepherd.)  You  say  that  the  want  of  these 

 '   proper  appliances  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  accidents  ? — It  is 

a  likely  cause. 

596.  But  it  is  done  ? — Yes,  it  is  done  in  cases. 

597.  {Chairman.')  What  is  your  next  point? — I  would 
suggest  that  every  slate  merchant  should  be  compelled  to 
provide  proper  ropes  to  begin  a  job  with.  Of  course  in 
these  cases  the  slater  undertakes  this  work,  generally  on 
boarded  roofs  on  big  jobs,  \shich  is  a  sub-contract.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  send  the  men  to  borrow  ropes  from 
a  builder.  Very  often  you  cannot  get  the  rope  long 
enough,  and  then  you  have  to  splice  two  scaffolding  ropes 
together.  That  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  I  consider 
that  the  slater,  at  a  very  little  extra  expense,  could  and 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  provide  proper  ropes.  Some  of 
them  do,  but  the  majority  do  not. 

-  598.  {Mr.  Haqgerty.)  What  material  ought  your  ropes 
to  be  made  of? — Oh,  I  am  not  particular  about  that. 
Ordinary  scaffolding  rope  so  long  as  it  is  of  sufficient 
length  and  strong  enough,  and  not  less  than  inch  rope. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  three  of  us  on  a  big  job.  I 
was  on  that  job  over  nine  months,  the  spar  was  over 
30  feet,  and  every  lope  we  used  was  borrowed  from  a 
builder.  In  no  case  did  we  get  a  rope  that  reached  the 
length  of  the  roof.  We  had  to  splice  them.  If  our 
employer  was  compelled  to  provide  ropes  that  difficulty 
would  have  been  met.  I  suggest  that  the  slater  ought  to 
be  compelled  to  supply  them. 

599.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  use  any  of  those  spiked 
brackets  in  your  district  ;  a  bracket  that  is  driven  into  a 
boarded  roof  and  the  scaffolding  board  laid  on  top  of  it 
for  the  slater  to  work  off  ? — Oh  no^  sir,  the  slater's 
scaffold  is  always  on  top  of  the  slates. 

600.  Yes,  but  we  have  had  a  witness  here  to-day  who 
says  they  are  used  and  who  thinks  that  they  should  be 
prohibited  ;  although  you  may  not  use  them  (I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  you  do  not),  do  you  know  if  other 
slaters  do  ? — No,  sir. 

601.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  other  point? — Yes, 
sir.  Another  point  I  should  like  to  emphasise  is  the  need 
of  proper  step  boards  for  working  up  a  roof.  They  are 
sometimes  called  •'  duck  "  boards,  but  we  call  them  step 
boards.  I  think  that  each  slating  contractor  oujht  to 
have  an  adequate  supply  in  order  to  provide  his  men 
with  them.  He  docs  not  do  so  at  present  ;  it  is  the 
exception  at  any  rate 


602.  How  do  you  get  up  a  roof  without  them? — Well, 
of  course,  you  have  to  get  or  steal  a  floor  board  off  the 
joiner,  and  nail  bits  of  laths  on,  but  a  floor  board  does 
not  make  a  good  step  board.  That  is  the  most  fruitful 
cause  of  our  accidents. 

603.  You  think  that  proper  duck  boards  ought  to  be 
provided  ? — Yes,  sir,  they  ought  to  be  provide'^,  and  of 
sufficient  length  to  hang  from  the  ridge.  Some  time  ago 
I  was  sent  to  repair  the  roof  of  a  church.  The  height 
of  the  spouting  was,  I  should  say,  anything  from  30  feet 
upwards.  My  only  way  of  doing  the  work  was  by  step 
boards  supported  by  the  spouting,  which  misht  have 
been  rusted  through  ;  still,  I  had  to  trust  it.  If  I  had 
refused  to  do  it,  somebody  else  would  have  done  it.  A 
man  cannot  afford  to  throw  his  work  away  in  such  a 
manner.  I  should  suggest  in  a  case  like  that,  wherever 
the  spouting  is  more  than  25  feet  high,  and  the  spar  more 
than  20  feet  in  depth,  there  ought  to  be  two  men  on  the 
job.    I  came  off  all  right  but  it  was  merely  chance. 

604.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  What  you  suggest  is  that  these 
crawling  boards  or  step  boards  should  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  and  hang  over  the  ridge? — Yes,  sir.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  any  other  special  points.  I  think 
what  I  have  said  covers  all  the  preventable  dangers 
incidental  to  the  business  that  a  slater  is  exposed  to.  Of 
course  there  are  dangers  which  you  cannot  possibly 
avoid.  But  these  step  boards  are  the  most  fruitful  cause 
of  our  accidents. 

605.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  the  want  of  suitable  ones  ? 
— Yes,  sir,  and  of  being  of  insufficient  length  or  not 
properly  constructed.  You  put  one  in  a  spout,  and  if 
there  is  any  spring  in  it,  it  will  be  sure  to  jump  out, 
especially  if  the  spouts  are  very  shallow.  {Chairman.) 
I  have  seen  men  sitting  on  the  slates  without  any  board 
or  ladder,  do  you  not  think  that  is  a  dangerous  practice  ? — 
I  do  not  think  any  man  willingly  runs  unnecessary  risks  ; 
he  knows  what  the  consequences  are.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  man  sliding  off  a  roof  in  that  way.  But  I  would 
prefer  that  myself,  if  I  could  possibly  sit  on  it,  rather 
than  working  off  a  ladder. 

606.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  But  you  also  do  plastering  in 
your  district  ? — No,  sir,  we  do  lathing,  slating,  and 
pointing  of  the  slating. 

{Chairman.)  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
evidence.  If  anything  further  occurs  to  you,  and  you 
will  put  it  in  writing,  and  send  it  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Committee,  it  shall  be  considered. 

{Tlie  witness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  G.  Young,  called,  and  examined. 


Mr.  G.Young,      607.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  practical  scaff  older,  are 
  you  not? — Yes,  ^ir. 

 1      ■      608.  Do  you  work  in  London  ? — No,  sir,  I  work  in  the 

suburbs. 

609.  What  kind  of  buildings  do  you  usually  work  on  ? 
— Cottages  and  contract  work,  such  as  public  buildings 
and  schools. 

610.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  take  the  work  as  it  comes  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

611.  Of  course  you  know  that  this  Committee  has  been 
appointed  to  endeavour  to  suggest  regulations  to  the 
Home  Secretary  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents on  buildings  in  course  of  construction  or  repair. 
The  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Com- 
mittee tends  to  show  that  on  very  large  contracts 
sufficient  precautions  are  generally  taken,  and  our  idea  is 
rhat,  iri  all  probability  in  the  suburbs  there  is  room  for 
much  improvement  in  regard  to  scaffolding,  such  as  an 
adequate  supply  of  sound  material  and  various  other 
things,  that  perhaps  might  be  embodied  in  regulations. 
Now  will  you  be  good  erougb,  from  your  knowledge  of 
things,  to  say  what  you  think  should  be  guarded  against 
on  those  buildings  ?— In  the  first  place,  there  are  two 
distinct  classes  of  works,  first  the  ordinary  jobs,  which  I 
might  term  the  contract  jobs,  and  are  carried  out  by 
substantial  firms,  and  secondly  there  is  the  purely  specu- 
lative class  of  work.  In  the  borough  of  Croydon,  the 
chief  difficulty  which  we  have  to  contend  with  at  the 
present  time  with  regard  to  the  small  builders  is  that 
they  employ  labour  that  is  not  efficient.  Frequently  an 
efficient  scaffolder  is  not  employed  because  they  will  not 
pay  the  recognised  rate  of  wages;  that  is  one  of  the 


chief  drawbacks.  To  give  you  an  illustration  of  that 
and  the  effect  of  it,  there  is  one  job  I  have  in  my  mind. 
A  row  of  shops  is  being  built  about  six  scaffolds  high, 
some  30  to  35  feet  to  the  top  of  the  gable.  There  is  a 
standard  fixed  on  that  job  which  is  at  least  18  inches  to 
2  feet  out  of  the  upright.  The  pole  is  not  pitched 
correctly  in  the  first  place.  Then  you  have  scaffolds — the 
first,  second,  and  even  the  third— stripped  of  all  the 
putlogs  with  the  exception  of  those  which  rest  upon  the 
butt  ends  of  the  poles  that  are  hemped,  instead  of  resting 
upon  stumps  carried  right  up  from  the  ground. 

612.  How  about  the  ledgers,  are  they  left  ? — No,  the 
bottom  ledgers  have  gone.  The  first  ledger  has  gone, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  convenience.  There  ought  to  be 
ties,  at  least,  on  the  second  scaffold.  Again  there  are  no 
guard  boards  in  many  cases,  and  even  where  there  are 
guards  it  is  only  one  board  high. 

613.  One  guard  board  only  ? — Yes,  sir. 

614.  Before  we  get  away  from  the  poles,  what  is  your 
idea  as  to  the  number  of  ledgers  that  ought  to  be  used  on 
a  scaffold  of  that  description,  4  ledgers? — No,  there  are 
6  ledgers  in  this  case. 

615.  How  many  of  those  would  you  leave? — You' 
should  strike  the  bottom  one  and  leave  all  the  rest. 

616.  Yes,  they  ought  to  be  left,  and  ties  on  the  second 
scaffold  and  the  putlogs  left  ? — Yes,  ties  or  braces  of  some 
description,  at  least  on  the  second  scaffold. 

617.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  length  would  this, 
building  be? — There  are  about  seven  or  eight  shops,  and'; 
roughly  speaking  the  frontages  are  20  feet.  There  are' 
no  guard  boards  of  any  description.    The  only  guard" 
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there  is,  is  for  a  bay  window.  They  fixed  a  guard  breast 
high,  b3cau3()  where  the  bay  comes  along  it  means  that 
two  or  three  boards  have  to  go. 

618.  {Chairman.)  "What  guard  ought  to  be  there — a 
board  fixed  so  high  ? — I  should  suggest  at  least  two  boards 
ought  to  be  fixed,  a  guard  18  inches  high  all  along  the 
scaffolding. 

619.  From  the  bottom  of  the  scaffolding  ? —Yes,  sir, 
that  is  so.  It  would  not  prevent  a  man  from  falling  off, 
but  the  danger  is  from  material  falling  off  the  scaffold. 

620.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  IE  you  have  a  good  scaffold, 
5  boards  wide,  and  properly  erected,  there  is  not  so  much 
danger  of  the  men  falling  off  ? — No,  the  guird  boards  in 
this  case  are  for  the  safety  of  the  men  who  are  working 
underneath. 

621.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  In  this  case  is  there  not  an 
enclosed  hoarding  ? — No,  sir. 

622.  Not  from  the  street  ?— No,  sir,  the  job  is  com' 
pletely  open. 

623.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  is  your  experience  with 
regard  to  inside  sciffolding  ;  is  it  made  of  proper  material 
or  is  it  made  of  improper  material  ? — Well,  not  always. 
Sometimes  drain  pipes  are  used. 

624.  Do  yon  approve  of  that  ? — No,  sir,  there  is  no 
means  of  bracing  a  drain  pipe  scaffolding. 

625.  With  regard  to  floor  scaffolding  you  don't  object 
to  it  ? — No,  provided  the  material  is  of  good  quality. 
What  I  do  object  to  is  that  the  scantling  is  not  always 
good.  For  instance  the  people  who  carry  out  this  work 
do  not  always  supply  good  material.  It  is  placed  upon 
the  job  and  has  to  be  used,  and  the  men's  lives  are  in 
danger,  and  the  workmen  ought  to  be  protected  against 
this. 

626.  I  understand  that  you  object  to  drain  pipss  being 
used,  for  scaffolds  ;  I  suppose  we  all  do  ? — Yes,  sir. 

627.  Then  when  repairs  are  being  done,  how  about  the 
scaffolding  which  is  used  for  this  purpose? — Well,  it  is 
not  always  of  the  best  quality. 

628.  I  mean  the  construction  of  the  scaffolding,  sup- 
posing the  material  to  bs  good  ;  what  is  the  usual  method. 
Do  they  wedge  the  putlogs  in  the  wall,  or  how  do  they 
do  it  ? — It  all  depends  upon  the  class  of  work,  but 
generally  the  putlogs  are  not  wedged  as  securely  as  they 
ought  to  be.  What  ought  to  be  done  is  this,  the  putlog 
ought  fo  be  tied  and  wedged  in  every  case,  especially  so 
in  the  case  of  old  work,  much  more  so  than  in  the  case  of 
new.  Each  scaffold  is  erected  to  carry  its  own  weight, 
and  if  you  hemp  from  the  scaffold  it  has  the  additional 
weight  in  plant  and  materials.  You  get  stone  window 
heads  and  dressings  on  the  higher  scaffolds  which  are 
absent  on  the  lower  platforms.  There  is  not  always  a 
maximum  of  care  exercised  to  secure  a  minimum  of  risk. 

629.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  hemp  cord  should 
carry  its  own  weight,  and  the  putlog  should  be  supported 
by  a  stump  below  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  the  brickwork  to 
be  pulled  over  by  it.  They  will  draw  in  a  load  of  bricks 
to  the  nearest  scaffold  and  hand  them  up,  man  to  man, 
perhaps  to  the  third  scaffold  and  even  half  way  round  it, 
and  although  the  bricks  would  be  distributed  around  the 
scaffolding,  the  extra  weight  will  be  such  that  by  the 
following  morning  the  work  will  be  pulled  over  some 
inches. 

530.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  You  think  the  proper  method  of 
hemping  is  to  support  from  the  bottom  ? — Some  are  put 
in  15  feet,  and  then  on  that  the  hemp  will  be  placed. 

631.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  know  of  any  accidents 
that  have  (happened  from  that?— No,  not  in  my  own 
personal  experience. 

632.  Have  you  heard  of  any  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  of 
one.  In  this  case  not  only  the  ssaffolding  went  but  the 
wall  went  as  well. 

633.  You  think  the  hemp  going  down  the  standard 
drew  the  wall  over  ? — Yes.  In  the  case  of  speculating 
builders  what  happens  is  this.  I  happen  to  be  working 
at  a  south-western  suburb.  The  walls  are  built  up 
scaffolding  high,  and  then  it  is  a  question  of  wanting 
more  money.  Plant  is  ordered,  and  comes  in,  all  new 
material  which  has  been  supplied  on  credit.  You  suggest 
that  the  plant  is  not  up  to  the  standard,  full  of  sap  and 
so  forth.  Well,  the  builder  says,  "I  am  helpless,  I 
"  cannot  send  it  back.  If  I  send  it  back  I  shall  not 
"  get  the  buildings  floor  high  this  week."  Although  the 
man  knows  he  is  buying  trouble,  the  plant  and  tackle 


has  to  be  used,  the  pressure  which  is  behind  him  compels        ^-  Young. 
him  to  do  so.    There  is  no  reason  why  safeguards  should  _ 
not  be  taken;  it  is  a  case  of  having  to  protect  such  ' 
builders  against  themselves. 

634.  {Chairman.)  The  safeguard  in  that  case  being 
that  proper  plant  should  be  provided  and  defective  plant 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  used.  Who  is  to  judge 
whether  the  plant  is  defective  or  not  ? — Well,  T  hope 
that  one  result  of  this  Inquiry  will  be  that  practical 
men  will  be  appointed  who  will  be  able  to  judge.  For 
instance,  you  can  always  tell  when  you  see  a  pole  whether 
it  is  suitable  for  use  or  not.  If  a  practical  man  was 
appointed  as  an  inspector,  I  take  it  that  he  would  be 
able  to  judge.  The  first  man  to  use  the  .material  would 
often  be  the  best  judge. 

635.  You  would  require  almost  as  many  inspectors  as 
there  are  jobs? — No,  sir,  not  necessarily.  I  meaa  to  say 
that  every  man  who  is  upon  a  job  could  be  an  inspector 
in  himself.  If  the  material  to  be  used  is,  in  his  opinion, 
dangerous,  and  there  i.s  an  inspector  whom  he  can  com- 
municate with,  in  that  sense  every  man  would  be  an 
inspector  in  himself, 

636.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  In  the  event  of  that,  would  not 
the  man  be  subject  to  dismissal  by  his  employer? — I 
meant  to  say  it  is  possible  to  send  communicitions  to  the 
Home  Office  without  its  being  known  to  the  employer. 

637.  For  instance,  we  will  say  you  are  working  for  an 
employer  who  uses  dangerous  plant  which  is  not  safe 
enough  for  the  job  you  have  to  do.  Ha  says  you  have 
got  to  use  it,  and  the  Factory  Inspector  follows  on  soon 
afterwards.  What  would  be  the  result  ? — Well,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  man  who  complains  would  probably 
lose  his  employment,  that  is  if  the  man  complains  first 
and  then  writes  afterwards  to  the  Factory  Inspector. 

638.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  With  regard  to  the  pointing 
business,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  something  about 
the  scaffolding  which  is  used  as  a  rule.  We  have  been 
told  that  sometimes  putlogs  are  placed  on  window  sills 
without  any  possible  chance  of  making  them  secure,  that 
is  in  old  fronts.    Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

639.  Dj  you  think  that  it  is  a  desirable  method  of 
doing  it? — No,  sir,  they  could  brace  from  the  window 
sills. 

640.  I  was  speaking  of  repairs  to  an  old  job  ? — It 
only  requires  struts  and  two  braces  across  to  your  struts. 

641.  I  understand  ;  that  is  to  say  it  should  be  properly 
secured  ? — Yes,  sir. 

642.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that 
plant  came  on  the  job  with  sap  in  it.  Do  you  think  that 
plant  which  contains  sap  is  weaker  than  plant  without 
sap  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  think  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  a  pole  which  contains  sap  would  be  much 
weaker. 

643.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  only  want  to  ask  you  one 
further  question,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  getting  the 
material  on  to  a  building  of  that  sort.  You  said  just  now 
that  bricks  are  sometimes  handed  up,  one  man  to  the 
other.  The  general  practice  is,  I  believe,  to  pull  or  carry 
them  up.  The  bricks  in  the  case  you  were  referring  to 
were  brought  straight  from  the  brickfield,  and  were  drawn 
up  to  the  scaffolding,  and  handed  up,  one  by  one  off  the 
cart.  Well,  now,  do  you  knoiv  if  accidents  ever  occur 
through  buckets,  which  they  are  drawing  up,  coming  off 
the  books? — Yes,  that  often  happens. 

644.  Hooks  are  used  without  springs  ? — Yes,  sir. 

645.  You  think  that  sprina;  hooks  should  be  used,  and 
not  hooks  of  that  description  ? — Yes,  sir,  either  springs  or 
rings — swivels. 

646.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  further  points  which 
you  wish  to  put  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  sir, 
there  is  just  one  other  point,  t)  give  you  an  example  as  to 
how  men  are  handicapped  for  plan^.  '  Ic  generally  happens 
that  when  houses  are  built  in  rows  of  six  or  ten  there  is 
a  passage  way  at  the  side,  through  which  a  trench  is  dug 
to  lay  a  main  connecting  the  sewer  with  the  drains  of 
the  houses.  The  main  in  the  passage  should  be  laid 
before  the  building  of  the  house  is  commenced.  I  know  of 
cases  where  the  drain  from  the  sewer  to  the  back  is  laid 
after  the  builder  has  commenced  erecting  the  building 
Perhaps  they  get  down  8  or  10  feet.  It  is  very  rare  in 
speculating  building  that  the  poling  boards  are  put  iu.  A 
case  came  into  my  mind  which  happened  a  fow  weeks 
ago,  where  a  man  who  was  laying  the  pipes  under  the 
conditions  described.    There  was  no  9  inc'i  by  3- inch 
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jlr.  G.  Youngt  timber  on  the  job,  and  he  had  to  nail  two  scaffold  boards 

  together  to  make  runners,  to  prevent  the  ground  from 

22  Nov.  1906.    falling  in. 

647.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  consider  that  proper  timber 
should  be  used  in  all  underground  work  ? — Yes. 

648.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  that  system  of  trench  usual 
there  ?  —Yes,  sir,  in  some  suburban  districts  you  -will 
find  the  connecting  trench  so  far  as  ten  houses  are 
concerned.  In  others  the  number  of  buildings  so  con- 
nected is  limited  to  six. 

649.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  gather  that  your  principal  point 
is  that  regulations  should  be  made,  in  addition  to  ihose 
which  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  dealing  with 
the  matters  which  you  have  raised  in  your  evidence  ? — 
That  is  so,  sir. 

650.  You  think  that  regulations  should  be  made  and 
that  inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  see  that  the 
regulations  are  carried  out  ? — Yes,  sir. 

651.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  idea  of  practical  men  ? 
— Well,  I  should  say  that  the  man  who  is  best  able  to 
inspect  scaffolding  would  be  one  who  has  worked  as  a 
scaffolder.    As  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  even  when  a 


pole  is  lij  ing  down  you  can  see  what  kind  of  material  it 
is.  With  regard  4o  cord  also,  you  can  very  easily  see 
whether  it  has  perished  or  not.  I  do  not  krow,  of 
course,  what  is  the  idea  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
but  I  think  that  if  inspectors  are  appointed  the  appoint- 
ment should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities.  In  the  district  where  I  live,  for  instance,  the 
sanitary  inspectors  are  also  the  building  inspectors.  It  is 
not  so  in  London,  where  the  building  inspection  is  under 
the  control  of  the  district  surveyor.  I  fear  that  if  the 
sanitary  inspector,  who  is  also  the  building  inspector, 
were  to  be  appointed  to  inspest  these  buildings  we 
should  not  obtain  the  best  results,  because  on  our 
borough  council  we  have  at  least  six  or  seven  master 
builders.  I  think  it  is  asking  a  man  to  do  too  much  to 
condemn  scaffolding  or  plant  in  such  circumstances.  I 
think  the  inspector  ought  to  be  appointed  by  some  central 
authority. 

652.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  The  builders  you  are  referring 
to  are  speculative  builders  ? — Yes,  sir. 

{Chairman.)  Very  well.  I  think  we  understand  your 
point,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

{The  witness  then  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  John  Macquire, 

Mr.  J.  6^2-  {Chairman.)  You  are  in  business  in  London  as  a 

Macq^uiru.      master  slater  and  tiler? — Yes,  sir. 

'    :  654.  You  are  aware  that  this  Committee  has  been 

1  Dec.  lUOb.  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inquire  into  the 
dangers  attendant  on  building  operations  and,  if  possible, 
to  prepare  draft  regulatirns  embodying  any  precautions 
they  think  advisable.  We  shall  be  very  glad  of  your 
assistance  as  regards  the  special  dangers  in  connection 
with  the  slating  and  tiling  of  buildings  in  course  of  con- 
struction or  repair.  I  understand  that  you  have  had  a 
long  and  varied  experience  of  such  work? — Yes,  sir,  I 
have  1  ad  about  53  years  of  it. 

655.  On  both  large  and  small  undertakings  ? — Yes,  sir, 
on  both  large  and  small.  Some  15  or  16  year?  ago  I 
slated  about  half  of  Aldershot  Barracks  ;  there  were  some 
thousands  of  squares  of  slating  there.  I  have  also  slated 
the  Tower  Bridge  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

656.  You  are  conversant  with  slating  as  it  is  carried  on 
in  Scotland  and  also  the  north  of  England  ?— Oh,  yes, 
but  the  work  is  more  dangerous  there  than  it  is  in  the 
south. 

657.  You  know  then  the  diEEerence  between  the 
southern  and  northern  systems  ? — Yes,  sir. 

G58.  It  has  been  suggested  by  previous  witnesses  who 
have  been  heard — one  slater  from  Glasgow  and  another 
from  the  North  of  England  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)— that 
all  working  platforms,  scaffolds,  &c.,  should  be  made  of 
sound  materials  and  properly  constructed.  I  suppose 
you  would  agree  to  that  ?— Oh  yes,  sir,  of  course  it  rests, 
very  often,  with  the  men  themselves  to  see  that  the 
materials  are  sound  ;  they  ought  always  to  examine  the 
boards  before  they  use  them. 


called,  and  examined. 

659.  Yes,  but  the  masters  should  provide  sound 
materials  ? — Yes,  sir ;  in  Scotland  the  master  slater  makes 
his  own  scaffolding. 

660.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  iron  brackets  are 
driven  into  the  wooden  frame  of  the  roof,  and  boards  are 
placed  across  these  brackets  to  form  a  scaffold.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  such  constructions  are  unsafe  and 
should  be  prohibited,  but  if  they  must  be  used,  a  scaffold 
should  be  built  out  at  the  eaves.  Have  you  ever  used 
bracket  scaffolding  of  that  description? — No,  sir,  I  use  a 
scaffi^ld  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ridge-tree.  I  have 
made  a  drawing  of  this  scaffolding.  (Witness  here 
handed  a  drawing  to  the  Chairman.)  That  is  tho  type 
of  scaffolding  which  I  used  in  slating  the  Tower  Bridge. 

661.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  would  use  that  kind  of 
scaffold  to  slate  a  steep  roof  ? — Yes. 

662.  {Chairman.)  This  (showing  a  model)  is  a  model  of 
a  roof  scaffold  which  was  recommended  by  a  previous 
witness  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  have  used  similar  scaffolding  my- 
self, but  I  consider  the  other  plant  is  much  better, 
because  you  can  take  the  board  off  and  pull  up  your 
cripples  much  more  easily,  because  of  their  lighter 
weight. 

663.  Would  the  kind  of  roof  scaffold  you  prefer  be 
suitable  for  both  slating  and  tiling  ? — Oh  yes,  sir. 

664.  Would  such  a  scaffold  not  be  liable  to  break  the 
tiles  ? — No,  sir,  we  prevent  that,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
packing  it  with  bags  filled  with  straw  or  shavings.  Of 
course,  on  the  best  of  roofs,  you  break  a  tile  or  two  and 
slates  as  well ;  you  cannot  prevent  that,  but  as  a  rule 
there  is  very  little  damage  done.  The  great  thing  is  to 
see  that  the  scaffolding  cords  are  sound. 
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i  66i).  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  diameter  are  these 
cords  ? — The  ordinary  scaffolding  cords  are  about  f  of 
an.  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  the  kind  of  screw  I  use 
(producer  one)  for  the  suspended  scaffold.  Sometimes  I 
use  a  longer  screw. 

666.  What  is  the  thickness  of  your  ridge  ? — -Very  often 
2  inches,  sometimes  2^  inches. 

667.  Supposing  you  had  a  ridge  of  ly  inches? — I 
should  use  a  smaller  screw,  or  perhaps  fix  it  to  a  spar  on 
the  other  side.  Another  point  is  that  the  builders' 
scaffolding  should  never  be  more  than  2  feet  6  inches 
below  the  eaves. 

668.  But  suppose  there  was  no  scaffolding  at  all  out- 
side, and  you  work  from  the  inside,  is  it  equally  safe  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

669.  {Mr.  Haggertij.)  Do  builders  as  a  rule  leave  their 
scaffolding  up  ? — Yes,  I  insist  on  it  being  left,  when  I 
have  the  slating  work  to  do. 

670.  {Chairman^)  You  would  say  then  that  the  scaf 
folding  ought  always  to  be  left  up  until  the  slater  has 
completed  his  work?— Yes,  and  until  the  plumber  has 
finished  as  well. 

671.  Where  there  is  a  scaffold,  that  scaffold  should 
always  be  left  until  all  the  work  is  completed  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

672.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  That  is  where  there  is  no 
parapet  wall  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

673.  How  about  a  building  where  you  have  no  outside 
scaffold  at  all  ? — That  is  only  in  cases  where  we  strip  the 
roof.    There  is  always  an  outside  scaffold  here. 

674.  Yes,  but  I  am  referring  to  the  North  of  England  ? 
— They  have  a  scaffold  at  the  eaves  by  putting  out  a 
needle  there  ;  then  they  put  a  ladder  up  from  that 
scaffold. 

675.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  If  the  gables  are  above  the 
eaves  you  would  have  to  make  good  where  your  needles 
go  through  ? — Ob,  yes,  you  take  your  needles  inside  and 
put  the  two  or  three  slates  in  from  a  ladder. 

676.  That  is  when  it  is  a  slated  roof  and  there  is  not 
any  parapet  ? — -They  arrange  for  their  own  scaffolding 
when  needles  are  required. 

677.  {Mr.  ShepTierd.)  I  understand  that  Mr.  Macquire's 
point  is  this,  that  in  order  to  slate  a  roof  with  safety  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  scaffold  outside  the 
building,  whether  it  is  carried  up  from  the  bottom  or 
whether  constructed  as  a  jib  scaffold,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  scaffold  within  two  feet  six  inches  of  the 
eaves  ? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

{Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  think  that  is  clear  enough. 

678.  {3Ir.  Macfarlane.)  The  question  is  do  slaters 
themselves  require  such  a  precaution  ? — You  want  guard 
boards  a  certain  height  above  the  eaves  ;  if  a  man  slips 
on  the  roof  and  slides  down  he  would  pitch  over  a  low 
guard. 

679.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  would  you  suggest  where 
there  has  been  no  outside  scaffolding  ? — There  is  no 
precaution  you  can  take. 

680.  Have  you  done  any  work  recently  in  the  North  of 
England  where  there  has  been  no  scaffolding  outside  ? — 
No,  sir. 

{Mr.  Batchehr.)  Then  I  think  we  shall  certiinly  want 
some  information  from  someone  in  business  there. 

{Mr.  Shepherd.)  We  have  already  had  two  slaters  from 
the  North  here. 

681.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Yes,  but  in  Lancashire  there 
are  some  jobs  where  the  roofs  are  boarded,  and  laths 
nailed  on  the  top  of  the  boards,  so  the  slaters  have 
always  got  something  to  rest  their  feet  on,  and  as  a  rule 
they  work  from  right  to  left.  These  men  are  used  to 
standing  on  the  laths,  and  have  no  scaffolding  at  all  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  just  as  simple  as  standing  on  the  ground,  if  you 
are  used  to  it. 

682.  {Mr.  Sheplerd.)  Would  you  suggest  that  where 
work  is  contracted  for  under  different  contracts  in 
different  trades,  that  instead  of  the  system  which  appears 
to  prevail  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time,  v/here  the  man 
who  is  a  carpenter  and  joiner  contracts  to  provide  the 
scaffolding  for  the  rest  of  the  trades,  that  the  master 
slater  should  be  responsible  for  bis  own  scaffolding  and 
should  provide  it  himself?  —  I  hardly  suggest  that, 
because  you  see  it  has  been  the  custom  there  to  regard 


the  timber  used  on  the  building  as  fit  for  making  the 
scaffolding.  Macquire. 

683.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  it  not  your  experience  that    \  \  Dec.X'iQfi 

one  contractor  cribs  material  for  scaffolding  off  the  other  ?   

— No,  I  did  not  say  so. 

{Mr.  Shepherd.)  It  seems  to  me  that  the  carpenter 
would  be  totally  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  slater  had 
sufficient  and  proper  scaffolding  for  his  work. 

684.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  length  of  plank  could 
you  work  on  without  it  sigging  too  much  ? — About 
12  feet. 

685.  {Chairman.)  During  your  long  experience,  I 
suppose,  you  have  had  some  knowledge  of  accidents. 
We  are  desirous  of  preventing  accidents  in  the  future, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  experience.  Please  to  tell  us  of  any  accident  within 
your  knowledge,  and  let  us  know  whether  it  coulrl  have 
been  prevented,  and  how? — Well,  accidents  very  often 
occur  through  men  not  being  sufficiently  cai-ef  ul  with  the 
scaffolding.  The  boards  may  have  been  taken  up  for 
some  purpose  or  other,  and  the  men  are  not  careful 
to  see  that  thes^/  boards  are  put  back  in  the  proper  place 
again. 

686.  Who  would  do  that,  the  builder,  or  the  scaffolder, 
or  the  bricklayer  ? — Perhaps  the  bricklayer  would  find  it 
necessary  to  shift  a  board,  and  then  he  might  not  replace 
it  in  its  proper  place.  I  should  suggest  that  the  scaffolder 
should  go  up  every  morning  and  inspect  the  scaffolding, 
to  see  that  everything  is  all  right  before  the  men  come 
up.  Sometimes,  after  a  strong  wind,  e-ipecially  during 
winter,  you  might  find  a  number  of  boirds  which  have 
moved.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  foreman 
scaffolder  to  go  up  and  inspect  the  scaffolding  before  the 
men  go  on  to  the  building. 

687.  You  think  a  reaulation  might  be  made  to  that 
effect  ? — Yes,  sir. 

688.  I  suppose  you  sometimes  find  putlogs  which  are 
loose? — Yes,  they  ought  to  be  wedged  in.  If  there  is  no 
"  lean  to  "  in  the  putlogs,  that  sometimes  causes  them  to 
draw  out.  All  putlogs  should  be  on  a  slight  angle  thus 
{show/ttg),  the  outer  end  being  slightly  higher  t'l.in  the 
end  in  the  wall. 

689.  Have  you  bad  personal  experience  of  any  acci- 
dents ;  have  you  seen  any,  or  had  an  accident  happen  to 
yourself  ? — Yes,  sir.  I  met  with  au  accident  myself  41 
years  ago.  I  fell  about  70  feet  off  a  roof,  but  I  fell  down 
inside  the  building.  We  had  just  finished  slating  and  the 
parapet  wall  stood  up,  so  the  man  who  was  working  with 
me  suggested  we  should  go  down  through  a  sky-light  in 
the  roof,  to  save  climbing  up  the  roof.  I  stepped  on  a 
ceiling  joist  which  immediately  broke,  and  I  was  pitched 
down  70  feet  to  the  bottom  and  landed  on  a  stack  of 
bricks. 

690.  It  is  a  wonder  that  you  are  alive  after  such  an 
experience,  but  what  could  have  prevented  that  a:cident? 
■ — It  was  a  pure  accident  and  could  hardly  have  been 
prevented. 

691.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  That  was  through  taking  a  short 
cut.  It  was  a  pure  accident  which  could  not  have  been 
prevented  ? — Yes,  sir. 

692.  {Chairman.)  Still,  if  the  well-hole  had  been 
covered  over,  it  would  have  prevented  you  falling  very 
far? — Yes,  sir,  I  could  only  "have  fallen  the  depth  of  one 
floor  in  that  case. 

693.  {BIr.  Stenning.)  A  guard  rail  round  the  well-hole 
would  not  have  been  of  any  use  in  suih  a  case  ? — No,  sir, 
but  a  covering  over  the  hole  would. 

694.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  accidents  that 
could  have  been  prevented? — Well,  I  have  seen  men 
fixing  a  scaffold  from  the  gutter,  and  the  gutter  did  not 
stand  sufficiently  above  the  roof,  and  going  up  and  down. 
It  was  not  properly  fixed  at  the  top  and  it  slipped  over 
the  gutter  ;  the  men  then  had  no  support  and  fell  with 
the  scaffolding.  That  was  their  own  fault  because  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  fixed  there  at  all.  It  should 
have  been  fixed  to  the  ridge  tree  iind  not  to  the  gutter. 

695.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  these  gutters 
ought  to  be  fixed  to  a  building  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  man  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

{Mr.  Batchelor,)  I  think  that  such  an  arrangement 
should  be  prohibited  altogether. 

{Mr.  Jessup.)  I  agree  that  it  should  be  prohibited 
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696.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  agree  with  that.  It  should 
be  prohibited  to  use  gutters  as  a  support  for  a  scaffold  ? 
— Yes,  I  agree  with  that. 

697.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Suppose  that  a  gutter  was  6 
inches  deep  and  8  inches  wide,  and  the  plank  was  1;^ 
inches  thick,  would  that  not  carry  it,  if  it  was  high 
enough  ? — Yes,  if  it  was  close  up  to  the  eave. 

698.  There  are  occasions  where  the  gutter  would  be 
strong  enough,  but  there  are  a  great  many  cases  where 
the  gutter  is  not  properly  fixed  ?— Yes,  some  gutters 
are  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 

699.  So  that  you  would  not  prohibit  the  practice 
altogether? — Not  where  the  gutter  was  strong  enough. 

700.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  of 
acfidents  caused  by  materials  such  as  tools,  slates,  or 
tiles  falling  on  workmea  below.  As  you  are  slating 
suppose  your  hammer  falls  below  where  men  happen  to 
be  working? — Well,  1  have  seen  a  hammer  fall,  but  I 
have  never  known  it  to  hit  anyone.  There  ought  to  be 
a  guard  to  prevent  it  falling  down. 

701.  Yes,  but  might  it  not  fall  inside? — Oh  yes, 
sometimes. 

702.  Supposing  men  are  working  on  the  ground  floor, 
ought  there  not  to  be  a  floor  covered  over  between  them 
and  those  working  above? — That  is  a  very  difficult 
matter.  In  some  cases  men  might  be  down  on  the 
bottom  floor  and  a  piece  of  slate  might  fall  down,  but 
slaters  are  usually  as  careful  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  I 
generally  tell  men  that  if  they  work  there  I  shall  not  be 
responsible. 

703.  I  think  the  better  plan  would  be  to  put  some 
covering  there  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 


704.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Are  there  no  other  precautions 
which  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen  ? 
— I  really  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  further 
precautions  which  need  to  betaken.  Of  course, accidents 
will  happen  however  careful  you  may  be.  I  think  a 
good  many  accidents  happen  as  the  result  of  men 
not  being  competent  to  work  on  the  scaffold, 

705.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  your  experience  has 
been  on  the  better  class  of  buildings.    Have  you  had  any 


experience  as  to  how  the  slating  on  the  cheaper  type  of 
buildings  is  carried  on? — Yes,  around  the  fubuibs  1 
have  slated  hundreds  of  houses. 

706.  Would  you  provide  the  same  outside  scaffold 
there  ? — -No,  you  cannot  be  so  strict  in  such  case^. 

707  {2Ir.  Batchelor.)  Would  you  have  any  cripples, 
for  instance,  or  anything  of  that  kind  for  such  work  ? — 
No,  unless  it  was  a  very  special  job.  We  mostly  do 
without  crip'iles  on  these  buildings,  and  we  stand  on  the 
laths  as  a  rule. 

708.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  And  very  few  accidents  arise  ? 
—Yes. 

709.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Would  you  say  that  any  accidents 
which  may  have  happened  to  workmen  in  your  employ 
were  due  to  their  own  neglect  or  carelessness? — Well,  an 
accident  happened  to  one  of  my  men  three  years  ago 
which  was  due  entirely  to  his  own  fault.  One  Monday 
morning  I  sent  him  down  to  Thornton  Heath,  and  he 
took  a  labourer  with  him.  He  fixed  one  ridge  but  could 
not  fix  the  other  as  it  came  on  to  rain.  The  tiles  were 
put  on  and  only  wanted  bedding.  He  went  there  the 
next  day  and  had  a  stepboard  hanging  three  feet  over  the 
iron  gutter  and  a  piece  of  quartering  on  it.  The  board 
tilted  and  he  rolled  over  the  scaffolding. 

710.  You  have  not  had  many  accidents  happen  to  men 
in  your  employ  ? — No,  sir. 

711.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  fatal  accident  ?— Yes, 
I  know  of  one  case  where  a  man  was  killed  owing  to  the 
use  of  a  ladder  which  was  too  short  for  the  work  he  was 
engaged  upon.  He  was  carrying  slates  up  to  the  scaffold 
but  failed  to  recognise  that  he  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
ladder  fell  backwards  and  was  killed.  In  my  opinion  the 
lalder  should  alwajs  be  eight  or  nine  rungs  higher  than 
the  scaffolding. 

712.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  do  you  consider  is  the 
best  type  of  ladder  ? — There  could  not  be  anything 
better  than  the  ordinary  builders'  ladders  which  are  used 
at  the  present  time. 

713.  You  do  not  use  ladders  which  are  made  out  of 
scantling  ? — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

{The  Chairman.)  We  are  extremely  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Macquire,  for  your  evidence. 

{The  witness  then  withdrev).) 


Mr.  E.  C.  GiBBS,  called,  and  examined. 


Mr.  E.  C.  714.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  National 

Gibhs.  Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative   House  and  Ship 

  Painters   and    Decorators? — I  am   Assistant  General 

IWec.  1906.  Secretary. 

715.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  in  a  short 
statement,  and  there  are  apparently  two  points  you 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee — the 
first  in  regard  to  lead  poisoning,  and  the  other  as  to  the 
scaffolding  to  be  used  by  painters  and  decorators.  I 
notice  in  connection  with  lead  poisoning  that,  during  the 
last  12  months,  you  have  had  no  less  than  nine  members 
of  your  Society  rendered  tot  illy  unable  to  follow  their 
occupation,  owing  to  the  effects  of  lead  poisoning.  About 
how  many  members  are  there  in  your  Society  ? — Roughly 
speaking,  17.000,  sir.  That  refers  to  the  period 
September,  1905,  to  September,  1906. 

716.  Do  you  mean  that  these  nine  members  have  been 
permanently  invalided  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

717.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  work  at  their 
trade  again  ? — No,  sir. 

718.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Could  you  give  us  the  ages  of 
these  nine  men  ? — -Not  from  memory,  sir,  but  I  could 
obtain  that  information  and  send  it  on. 

719.  {Chairman.)  What  are  these  nine  men  suffering 
from,  paralysis? — Yes,  sir,  paralysis  in  one  form  or 
another.  In  one  instance  the  man  is  paralysed  from  his 
thighs  downwards,  and  has  consequently  lust  the  use  of 
his  legs  entirely.  There  is  no  means  of  getting  him  out 
of  bed  except  by  lifting  him  out,  but  he  manages  to  get 
about  by  wheeling  himself  in  a  chair. 

720.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Did  the  doctor  certify  that  case 
as  being  one  of  lead  poisoning  in  consequence  of  his 
trade  ? — Yes,  sir. 

721.  Can  you  give  us  any  information,  Mr.  Gibbs,  as 
to  the  age  of  this  man  ?— Yes,  he  would  be  about  52 
years  of  age.    His  name  is  H.  Sear. 


722.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  had  any  fatal  cases  ;  have 
any  of  the  members  of  your  Society  died  in  consequence 
of  lead  poisoning  ? — Well,  I  cannot  draw  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  whether  a  man  has  actually  been  taken 
ill  and  died  from  the  effects  of  lead  poisoning.  For 
instance,  take  the  cass  of  those  nine  men.  They  are 
certified  by  the  medical  profession  to  be  incapable  of 
following  their  occupation  again  as  the  result  of  lead 
poisoning.  There  is  no  probability  of  them  dying 
shortly  ;  the  chances  are  that  they  will  live  for  a  few 
years,  but  they  may  not. 

723.  Of  course,  the  employment  of  these  men  and 
others  in  your  Society  is  not  altogether  confined  to  new 
buildings  ;  they  are  also  engaged  in  decorating  and 
painting  old  buildings.  Which  would  represent  the 
greater  extent  of  the  work,  the  re-decoration  of  old 
buildings,  or  the  painting  of  new  ones  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  very  much  difference  between  the  two. 

724.  So  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  on  new  buildings  ? 
— Yes,  sir,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

725.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
employer  of  the  man  you  were  referring  to  just  now? — 
I  cannot  give  you  the  name  of  the  firm,  but  he  worked 
for  a  West-end  firm,  a  decoratiog  6rm. 

726.  {Chairman.)  It  is  generally  recognised  by  experts 
who  have  inquired  into  this  matter,  that  lead  poisonmg  is 
caused  by  the  inhalation  of  dust,  and  not  from  mere 
contact  of  lead  with  the  skin.  That  being  so,  supposing 
it  is  caused  by  dust,  what  remedies  can  you  suggest  that 
we  might  recommend  ? — You  see,  supposing  thi3  room 
was  being  re-decorated  throughout,  you  might  have  to 
use  some  kind  of  filling,  and  that  would  have  to  be 
rubbed  down. 

727.  Must  that  necessarily  be  done  in  a  dry  manner? 
— Oh  !  yes,  sir. 

728.  Could  it  not  be  done  by  means  of  any  wet  pro- 
cess ? — That  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
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the  particular  case.  Ot  course  some  persons  migbt 
prefer  its  not  being  done  dry  in  the  first  instance. 

729.  Does  the  material  used  for  filling  purposes  contain 
lead? — Yes,  sir. 

730.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Would  you  use  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  lead  ? — -About  half-and-half. 

731.  {Chairman.)  It  would  not  be  practicable,!  suppose, 
to  make  a  regulation  that  rubbing  down  should  in  every 
case  be  done  by  some  wet  process? — Well  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  regulation  to  enforce  in  every 
case. 

732.  It  could  be  done  in  some  cases  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

733.  Suppose  a  rule  were  made  to  the  efiEect  that 
rubbing  down  should  always  be  done  with  pumice  stone 
and  water,  would  there  be  any  practical  objection  to 
that? — I  should  be  very  chary  in  saying  that  you  would 
be  able  to  enforce  a  law  of  that  kind. 

734.  Are  washing  conveniences  generally  provided  on 
new  buildings  in  course  of  construction  ? — -Well,  there 
are  and  there  are  not.  It  is  not  a  regular  thing  for 
washing  conveniences  to  bn  provided,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  think  that  should  be  inserted  in  the  terms 
which  are  set  forth  with  regard  to  guarding  against  the 
effects  of  lead  poisoning. 

735.  In  these  buildings  in  course  of  construction  the 
water  supply  is  laid  on  ? — Yes,  sir. 

736.  Water  must  be  available  for  building  purposes  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

737.  I  suppose  in  these  new  buildings  by  the  time  the 
painter  arrives  there  the  lavatories  and  sinks  would  be 
put  in,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  at  any  rate,  a  great  many 
of  them. 

738.  So  that  they  could  be  used? — Yes,  sir. 

739.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  But  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  use  them  ? — No,  sir. 

{Mr.  Stenning.)  The  architect  would  object  Co  that. 

740.  {Chairman.)  What  do  they  use  at  the  present 
time?~Of  course  an  ordinary  pail  filled  with  water 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  painters  to  wash  their 
hands. 

741.  Would  it  be  sufficient  without  any  soap? — No, 
sir,  in  addition  to  having  a  pail  of  water,  or  pails  if  a 
number  of  men  are  engaged  in  painting  work,  there 
ought  also  to  be  provided  soap  and  towels. 

742.  Supplied  by  the  employer  ? — Yes,  sir. 

743.  What  about  nail  brushes.  Is  that  going  too  far 
for  you  ? — They  would  certainly  be  very  useful. 

744.  With  regard  to  such  conveniences  as  are  at 
present  provided,  do  the  men  take  advantage  of  and  use 
them  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  think  they  do.  I  fouud  it  so  when  I 
was  working  at  the  trade  myself. 

745.  There  are  cases,  you  say,  where  no  conveniences 
for  washing  are  provided,  and  in  such  cases  you  think 
they  ought  to  be  provided  ? — Yes,  sir. 

746.  What  about  meals,  you  suggest  that  food  should 
not  be  taken  in  places  where  paint  is  mixed  ? — I  think 
that  a  mess  room  should  be  provided,  and  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  a  mass  room  should  not,  in  any 
way,  be  in  contact  with  the  paint  shop,  or  where  the 
paint  is  stored. 

747.  Of  course,  on  a  new  building,  that  might  mean 
a  special  shed  would  have  to  be  erected  ? — Yts,  sir, 
but  that  would  not  be  a  costly  undertaking. 

748.  Would  it  be  possible  to  use  one  of  the  rooms  in 
the  building  as  a  mess  room?— That  would  depend  on 
whether  there  was  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  building 
which  was  not  being  painted. 

749.  Who  arranges  for  the  place  where  the  painters  are 
to  have  their  meals  ?— They  frequently  have  to  take  their 
chance  about  that.  Sometimes  you  find  the  people 
where  you  go  to  do  the  work  are  always  ready  to  find 
accommodation.^ 

750.  Is  the  paint  mixed  on  the  premises  of  buildings 
in  course  of  construction  ? — Yes,  sir,  in  all  cases. 

751.  You  consider  that  the  meals  should  not  bo  taken 
there  ? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

752.  In  some  of  the  regulations  under  the  Factory  Act 
applicable  to  other  trades,  overalls  are  requned  to  be 
provided  and  worn  ;  what  do  painters  generally  wear  while 
at  work?— They  wear  a  blouse  as  a  rule,  but  in  some 
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instances  overalls  are  worn.    I  think  painters  prefer  the  Mr.  E.  C. 

short  white  jacket  to  blouses  or  overalls.  Gibhs. 

753.  You  provide  those  things  yourselves? — Yes,  sir.  iiZ)ec.  190^ 

754.  Should  they  be  taken  off  before  the  men  go  to   

their  moals? — Yes,  sir,  there  is  no  reason  why  thoy 

should  not  be  dispensed  with  during  meal  times. 

75:).  Do  you  suggest  that  they  ought  to  ba  washed 
periodically,  say  weekly  ? — Yes,  sir,  once  a  week. 

756  The  washing  of  these  articles  is  generally  dona  at 
home? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

757.  Well,  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  connection  with  lead 
poisoning,  but  I  should  like  to  go  on  at  once  to  the 
question  of  scaifolding  ? — Before  you  leave  the  subject  of 
lead  poisoning.  In  the  event  of  your  adopting  the  two 
suggestions  (first  of  all  that  appliances  for  washing 
should  be  provided,  and  secondly,  that  a  mess  room  should 
be  provided),  I  should  like  to  press  this  point,  that  in 
every  case  the  mess  room  should  be  apart  from  the  paint 
shop.  Then  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  paint  shop 
to  be  used  as  a  mess  room.  At  present  there  is  seldom 
any  other  accomnodation,  and  consequently  the  men  have 
to  get  their  meals  in  the  paint  shop. 

758.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Does  your  Society  do  anything 
to  caution  the  members  about  the  danger  there  is  of 
taking  food  with  unwashed  handi  ? — It  is  frequently 
talked  about  at  our  meetings. 

759.  But  you  do  not  issue  any  special  notice  ? — No,  we 
do  not  make  a  special  point  of  giving  definite  instructions 
on  such  matters,  but  the  danger  is  well  known  amongst 
painters.  I  know  that  on  several  occasions  in  the  London 
district  we  have  attempted  to  induce  the  employers  to 
supply  washing  conveniences,  but  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  them.  It  is  as  much  the  interest  of 
one  party  as  it  is  of  the  other.  I  do  not  find  that 
workmen  are  desirous  of  taking  any  undue  advantage. 

760.  Is  there  no  class  of  employers  in  your  experience 
who  now  provide  it  ? — No,  not  towels  and  soap,  but  water 
is  usually  available. 

761.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  There  is  no  towel  or  soap  pro- 
vided in  any  case  within  your  knowledge  ? — No,  the  only 
thing  which  comes  in  the  way  is  a  bit  of  soft  soap 
occasionally. 

762.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  But  as  a  rule,  on  large  jobs,  where 
West  End  decorating  firms  would  be  employed,  the 
materials,  such  as  the  pigments  and  lead,  are  valuable. 
Would  not  the  employer,  therefore,  take  the  precaution 
of  having  a  lock-up  place  in  which  to  store  these  painting 
materials  ? — Yes,  sir,  they  would  generally  be  stored  in  a 
lock-up  room. 

763.  Well  then,  as  a  rule,  the  class  of  man  they  employ 
would  not  only  wear  a  blouse  bat  an  overall  as  well,  and 
they  divest  themselves  of  some  of  their  clothing  when 
they  put  their  overalls  and  blouses  on,  and  they  generally 
put  their  clothes  in  this  lock-up  room  ;  therefore  the 
painters  have  that  room  practically  for  themseive". 
There  is  nobody  else  there,  and  the  foreman  of  the 
painters  usually  mixes  his  paints  in  that  room,  and  when 
he  goes  out  he  takes  the  key  with  him  in  his  pocket. 
Don't  you  think  the  painters  would  prefer  to  have  their 
meals  in  that  lock-up  room  rather  than  be  driven  out  into 
a  mess  room  ? — Well,  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  there 
would  not  be  some  who  would  prefer  to  take  their  meals 
in  the  paint  shop  rather  than  in  the  mess  room. 

764.  But  you  could  not  force  them  to  go  into  the  mess 
room  ? — I  do  not  know. 

{Chairman.)  You  could  prohibit  them  from  having 
their  meals  in  the  paint  shop. 

765.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  about  the  men  who  are 
partially  disabled  ? — They  have  to  give  up  the  business 
altogether,  or  else  be  very  careful  in  the  future. 

766.  {Chairman.)  You  give  sick  pay  to  the  men  who 
are  disabled  by  illness  from  following  their  occupation, 
could  you  not,  therefore,  compile  statistics  of  those  who 
have  been  on  sick  pay  during  the  twelve  months  from  that 
cause.  Would  that  be  practicable  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  but 
it  would  bo  a  heavy  task  as  all  the  medical  certificates 
would  have  to  be  examined  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
illness. 

767.  If  you  could  manage  to  let  us  have  somo  statistics 
of  the  actual  number  out  of  the  17,000  of  your  members 
wbo  have  been  on  sick  pay  owing  to  lead  poisoning,  wt> 
should  be  glad  to  consider  the  matter  ? — -Yes,  sir,  I 
will  enquire  about  it  and  let  you  know. 
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Mr.  E.  C.  768.  During  the  dry  rubbing-down  process  do  any  of 
Gxhbt.  thfi  men  ever  wear  respirators? — No,  sir,  I  have  never 
  .  seen  anyone  wear  them,  although  on  a  very  dusty  job  a 

I  Dec.  1906.  jjjj^jj  would  tie  his  handkerchief  over  his  mouth. 

769.  Thore  is  one  other  point.  I  suppose  you  burn  off 
the  old  paint  occasionally,  and  there  are  certain  fumes 
from  that.  This  is  also  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
lead  poisoning  ;  have  you  ever  known  that  to  be  the 
cause  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  believe  it  is,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

770.  (ifr.  Macfarlarie.)  Ts  it  your  opinion  then,  that  it 
is  dnngerous  to  your  men  to  burn  off  old  paint  by  means 
of  lamps  ? — I  quite  believe  that  you  inhale  as  much  lead 
from  the  burning  oif  process  as  any  other  prosess  in  con- 
nection with  the  work. 

771.  You  think  it  is  a  process  which  should  be  pro- 
hibited ? — I  have  not  said  that. 

772.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  pre- 
vention, by  substituting  another  process  in  place  of  burn- 
ing off  the  paint.  For  instance,  the  method  of  pickling 
off  by  the  wet  process.  Could  it  be  done  that  way  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the  time  it  would  take. 

773.  In  the  matter  of  scaffolding  then,  Mr.  Gibbs,  I 
think  you  have  some  suggestions  to  make  ? — Yes,  s-ir, 
I  have  read  this  printel  statement  (referring  to  the  sug- 
gested regulations)  carefully  through,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  contents  of  this  paper  applies  to  large 
scaffolding  jobs,  and  not  to  the  ordinary  scaffolding  which 
is  used  by  painters,  that  is,  by  painters  as  a  whole.  To  a 
very  large  extent  the  painters  erect  their  own  scaffolding, 
and  it  usually  consists  of  two  boards  on  steps  from  one  to 
the  other,  or  two  trestles  and  a  board.  So  I  do  not  know 
in  what  way  the  suggestions  in  this  paper  would  benefit 
us,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  periodical  examina- 
tion. 

774.  Those  suggested  regulations  were  drawn  up  a  year 
ago,  and  they  are  not  the  work  of  this  Committee.  We 
put  that  forward  as  some  sort  of  foundation  for  possible 
regulations,  but  it  is  not  a  complete  code.  We  want  to 
know  what  special  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  with 
regard  to  painters'  scaffolding,  such  as  you  use. 
Will  you,  therefore,  please  tell  us  what  precautions 
might  be  taken  to  make  it  safe  ? — Well,  you  take  the 
scaffolding  the  painter  uses,  it  is  very  often  of  the 
character  I  have  described,  but  when  you  come  to  such 
places  as  the  Carlton  Hotel  or  theatres,  a  scaffolding  is 
erected  which  is  a  larger  kind  of  scaffolding  altosiether. 
There  ought  to  be  someone  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  such  scaffolding  is  properly  erected.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  imperative  for  the  scaffolding  to  be 
examined,  even  upon  the  smaller  jobs,  as  it  would  be 
done  probably  on  the  larger  ones.  In  the  case  of 
a  certain  hotel,  there  was  a  job  being  done  there  in 
September,  1905,  and  the  scaffolding  was  made  of 
new  stuff  ;  the  boards  were  brought  from  the  docks  and 
taken  straight  to  the  job  and  put  into  their  position.  I 
should  fay  very  little,  if  any,  examination  could  have 
been  given  to  it,  because  before  they  had  been  working 
very  long  on  a  scaffold  which  was  18  feet  high,  one  of  the 
boards  broke,  and  the  man  who  was  workmg  on  it  fell 
down  and  was  injured.  The  board  broke  into  three 
different  pieces  when  it  reached  the  floor,  showing  that 
that  scaffold  was  not  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected.  At  any  rate,  if  that  plank  bad  been  inspected 
and  the  flaws  detected  that  man  would  not  have  been 
injured. 

775.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  foreman  ought  to  have 
examined  the  material  before  the  scaffold  was  erected  ? 
— Yes,  sir,  I  think  the  foreman  under  the  instructions  of 
his  employer  ought  to  have  seen  that  it  was  properly 
examined  before  it  was  erected.  In  another  place, 
I  notice  that  the  Factory  Inspector  refers  to  the  fact  that 
in  all  cases  the  scaffold  is  usually  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  building.  But  frequently  we  find  the  step-off  board 
con  es  some  Sittle  distance  into  the  room  with  the  result 
that  the  scaffolding  does  not  come  close  to  the  wall. 
We  had  a  member  working  at  a  theatre   and  he 


was  in  that  position.  The  scaffolding  was  not  near 
enough  for  the  workmen  to  reach  the  friezes.  His  board 
was  pushed  through  the  steps  which  was  the  trap  to  this 
accident.  The  board  did  not  tip  bub  there  was  no  barrier 
here  (shoioiitf/),  he  stepped  over  the  edge  of  the  board  and 
fell  down,  and  was  laid  up  for  over  twelve  months.  Had 
the  scaffolding  been  up  close  to  the  wall,  as  it  should  have 
been,  that  accident  would  not  have  happened. 

776.  (J/r.  Stennitiff.)  The  workman  might  have  asked 
for  that  scaffold  to  be  altered? — He  did  draw  attention 
to  it. 

777.  (Chairman.)  Could  a  guard  rail  have  been  fixed  at 
the  end  ? — There  ought  to  have  been  one. 

778.  It  is  not  always  practicable  for  the  platform  to  be 
close  up  to  the  building.  If  it  was  suspended  you  could 
not  have  it  close  up  to  the  bnilding? — Oh,  no,  sir. 

779.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Is  it  the  rule  or  custom  that 
when  paintf  rs  come  on  the  scene,  they  generally  wcrk  on 
the  plasterers'  scaffolding  ? — Yes,  when  there  is  one  there. 
In  this  case  it  was  an  old  job  and  entirely  a  painters' 
job.  There  was  nobody  at  work  there  except  painters, 
and  a  special  scaffold  had  to  be  put  up  for  them. 

780.  Your  point  is,  then,  that  for  the  safety  of  the 
workmen  a  proper  scaffold  ought  to  be  erected  ? — Yes. 
The  bulk  of  painters'  work  is  similar  to  this  and  if  the 
master  decorator  sends  proper  trestles  to  the  job,  the 
painters  manage  to  do  their  work. 

781.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  In  a  great  many  instances  the 
painters  erect  their  own  scaffolding  ;  you  do  not  object  to 
that.  You  do  not  suggest  that  a  scaffolder  ought  to  be 
brought  in  to  erect  the  scaffolding  for  the  painters  to 
work  on  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  you  ought  to  make  the 
foreman  of  the  job  responsible  for  the  material  and  plant 
that  is  used. 

782.  The  foreman  of  the  painters  ? — Yes,  sir. 

783.  (Chairman.)  Why  not  make  the  master  painter 
responsible  ? — Well,  of  course,  the  employer  should  be 
responsible,  and  he  should  make  his  foreman  responsible 
to  him  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen. 

784.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  If  you  had  a  pair  of  trestles  9  feet 
high,  do  you  think  one  board  is  sufficient  for  a  platform, 
or  should  there  be  two  boards  ? — I  should  say  there 
ought  to  be  two  boards. 

785.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  scaffolds  where  the 
trestles  have  been  9  feet  in  height  and  only  one  9-inch 
board  has  been  used  ? — Yes,  where  the  trestles  are  9  feet 
high  a  9-inch  or  an  11 -inch  board  is  scarcely  wide  enough 
for  a  man  to  feel  safe.  It  would  mean,  if  the  board  was 
9  feet  high,  that  the  ceiling  would  be  16  feet  above  the 
floor. 

786.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Suppose  two  painters  were 
doing  out  this  room,  and  had  half-a-dozen  boards  and 
two  or  three  trestles  available.  If  they  prefer  to  use 
only  one  board,  when  they  should  use  two,  and  an  acci- 
dent occurred,  who  would  be  to  blame  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  would  use  one  board. 

787.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Is  it  not  a  general  condition  that 
there  is  an  insufficiency  of  scaffolding  for  the  painters, 
where  it  is  a  painting  job  only  ? — I  have  never  found  an 
overflow  of  it.  I  have  never  found  an  undue  quantity  of 
scaffolding  if  it  is  a  painting  job  only. 

788.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Do  you  always  find  enough  ? — No, 
sir,  not  always  ;  rather  the  other  way  about. 

789.  Suppose  you  had  sufficient  boards  for  the  men 
to  be  able  to  place  two,  side  by  side,  on  the  trestles,  and 
they  only  used  one  board,  on  whom  would  you  put  the 
responsibility  if  an  accident  happened  ? — -Well,  sir,  I  am 
not  going  to  admit  that  the  men  would  not  u  e  the  two 
boards. 

790.  We  will  suppose  they  do  not,  on  whom  would  you 
place  the  responsibility  if  an  accident  occurred  ? — Query. 

(Chairmagi.)  I  am  sure  we  are  all  obliged  for  the 
information  you  have  given  us. 

(The  witness  then  withdrew.) 
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FIFTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  20th  December,  1906. 


PRESENT  : 


Mr  W.  Dawkins  Cramp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  J.  Batchelor. 
Mr.  D.  HAGGERTy. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Jessdp, 
Mr.  G.  Macfarlane. 


Mr.  W.  SiiEPHERD. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  J.P 
Mr.  L.  Ward,  Seer 


Mr.  F  W.  Nicholson,  called,  and  examined. 


791 .  {Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  the  Constructional 
Superintendent  of  the  Waring  White  BuilHinsf  Com- 
pany ? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  .so.  I  have  charge  of  the  London 
work. 

792.  This  Committee,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inquire  into  the 
dangers  attendant  on  building  operations  and  to  suggest 
precautions,  if  practicable,  for  the  safety  of  the  workers. 
I  understand  that  you  have  had  a'great  deal  of  experience 
in  connection  with  the  erection  of  steel  construction 
buildings  both  in  America  and  this  country  ? — That 
is  so,  sir. 

793.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  us  what 
special  dangers  exist  in  this  form  of  construction.  We 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  about  the  ordinary 
type  of  buildings,  and  we  want  3  ou  to  be  good  enough 
to  let  us  know  what  special  dangers  there  are  in  this 
steel  construction  building.  Have  you  prepared  any 
written  statement  ? — No,  sir. 

794.  I  think  then  the  best  plan  will  be  for  you  briefly 
to  describe  the  construction  of  the  steel  framework  of 
these  buildings  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  let  us 
know  if  there  are  any  special  dangers  at  any  particular 
point  ? — In  the  steel  construction  building  as  we  see  it 
in  America  and  which  we  are  using  here,  we  start  by 
putting  down  grillage  beams.  The  idea  of  putting  down 
these  beams  is  to  distribute  the  weight  over  a  certain 
area,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  a  great  amount  of  settle- 
ment. After  that,  of  course,  we  have  to  start  and  erect 
columns  or  steel  stanchions,  which  are  erected  on  the 
grillage  beams.  After  that  there  are  the  necessary  rows 
of  steel  joists  which  are  connected  to  the  different 
columns,  and  which  carry  tLe  floors  in  every  insDance. 
The  dangers  we  find  in  the  erection  df  the  steel  work  are 
mostly  caused  when  we  get  up  to  a  height  of  three  or 
four  storeys,  when  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  if  anything 
is  dropped  from  the  steel  work  at  that  height.  The  steel 
work  has  to  go  ahead  of,  or  higher  up  than,  the  filling-in 
part,  that  is,  the  brick  or  stone  work.  Naturally,  the 
steel  work  has  to  be  ahead  ;  for  example,  say  the  columns 
are  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  floor,  the  stone  work  may 
only  be  up  to  the  first  or  second  floor  level.  You  can 
see  that  anything  that  is  dropped  down  on  the  second 
floor  level  is  dangerous  if  anyone  is  working  below.  That 
is  one  point  of  danger  to  which  some  regulation  might  be 
directed  with  a  view  to  prevention. 

795.  What  do  you  suggest  should  be  done  there? 
Ought  not  the  floors  to  be  covered  ? — I  always  stipulate 
that  within  three  floors  of  tVe  top  of  the  erection  of 
steel  work  we  shall  have  a  permanent  floor  put  in,  that 
is,  permanently  fixed,  so  that,  should  anything  fall,  the 
men  underneath  will  be  protected.  The  steel  work  is 
always  so  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  building  that 
practically  all  the  men  who  are  not  steel  erectors  are 
protected  by  that  permanent  floor  which  is  three  floors 
below  the  present  erection  of  steel  work.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  establish  that  the  permanent  floor  shall  be 
nearer  than  three  floors  from  the  top.  If  we  are  erecting  the 
steel  work  for  the  eighth  floor,  I  try  to  have  the  fifth  floor 
completed  in  every  instance.  It  is  not  practicable  to  get 
nearer  than  that  with  She  permanent  floor,  for  there  are 


always  a  certain  number  of  connecting  beams  which  have  not  Mr.  F.  W. 
been  delivered,  or  which  are  lost  on  the  building,  which  Nicholson. 

have  not  been  lifted  up  to  that  level.    Consequently  they   

are  not  put  in  at  the  time  that  portion  of  the  work  was  20  Dec.  190t 
being  done,  and  they  have  therefore  to  be  put  in  after- 
wards. Then  there  is  the  question  of  pinning  and 
rivetting  the  steel  work,  and  also  the  question  of  getting 
the  steel  work  in  a  plumb  condition,  that  is  dead  upright. 
So  we  worked  it  out  in  America,  and  we  found  that  three 
floors  behind  was  the  safest  practicable  distance  we  could 
get  ahead,  so  as  not  to  cause  extra  danger  to  the  men  who 
are  putting  up  the  building. 

796.  Would  anybody  be  working  on  the  5th  floor  ? — 
Well,  yes.  While  we  are  erecting  the  steel  on  the  8th 
floor  there  would  be  men  putting  in  the  5th  floor,  and 
then  they  would  start  the  6th  floor  above. 

797.  My  idea  was,  something  might  fall  from  the  8th 
to  the  5th  floor  ? — Yes,  that  opsns  up  another  ques- 
tion and  there  again  we  try  to  do  all  we  can.  I  make 
regulations  that  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
we  should  have  planking — temporary  planking — on  the 
floor  on  which  we  are  erecting  steel. 

798.  Yes,  I  understand.  That  is  a  very  good  precau- 
tion ? — Of  course,  it  is  not  practicable  to  board  over  the 
whole  of  that  floor.  I  must  point  out  that;  our 
laws  in  New  York  do  call  for  that  to  be  done,  but  it  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  City  Inspector  to  say  whether 
that  floor  shall  be  boarded  over  completely  or  not,  that  is  the 
top  floor  on  which  we  are  erecting  steel.  But  the  men  that 
are  employed  are  well  trained,  and  they  are  practical  men 
in  the  erection  of  steel,  and  as  long  as  you  are  not 
merely  trying  to  save  money,  the  Inspectors  are  quite 
willing  to  allow  you  the  privilege  of  leaving  a  part  of 
that  floor  unboarded,  because  in  places  you  have  to  lift 
your  stuff  or  material  from  the  street.  That  is  all  right. 
It  would  be  practicable  to  board  over  the  whole  of  that 
floor,  but  not  in  every  place,  because  the  streets  are  too 
nairow  and  too  congested  with  traffic.  Consequently  we 
find  that  we  have  to  take  the  steel  girders  right  into  the 
building,  and  then  hoist  them  up  inside  the  building, 
consequently  holes  have  to  bo  left  in  the  floors. 

799.  Tho^e  holes  would  have  to  be  left  in  every  floor  ? 
—Yes. 

800.  Would  you  fence  around  those  openings  V — Yes, 
sir.  No  men,  of  course,  would  be  able  to  cross  these 
well  holes,  because  there  is  no  planking  over  them,  and  if 
anything  fell  nobody  could  be  hit. 

801.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  steel  girders  are 
put  into  their  places  and  then  rivetted  ? — Oh,  yes. 

802.  Then  that  means  you  would  have  a  furnace  on 
top  ? — Oh,  yes. 

803.  That  looks  rather  a  dangerous  operation  having 
to  work  on  such  narrow  parts  ?— We  put  plaijking  down 
of  course.  We  will  go  back  to  our  old  building.  If  you 
are  rivetting  on  the  sixth  floor  it  is  easy  for  the  men 
to  cross  the  sixth  floor  beams  to  get  to  their  work.  We 
try  as  much  as  possible  to  get  planking  down  for  them  to 
walk  across,  as  there  is  no  floor  in  there  at  all.  The 
men  themselves  rivet  from  a  slung  scaffold.  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  man  to  stand  on  the  floor  to  rivet  a 
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Mr.  F.  W.  beam  underneath  him.  It  is  not  practicable,  and  it 
Ni4iholso)i.     is  not  the  best  way  to  do  it,  therefore  we  put  up  a 

  scaffold. 

!0  Jgc.i906.       g^^^  ^^^^  scaffold  is  slung?— Yes,  that  is  slung 

from  the  beams  on  the  sixth  floor. 

805.  Do  you  have  any  drilling  of  holes  at  that  height  ? 
— Yes,  sir,  in  every  instance.  Those  men  work  on  a 
scaffold,  and  I  always  insist  it  shall  be  at  least  three 
planks  wide. 

806.  What  width  are  those  planks,  nine  inches  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

807.  How  do  the  men  gei;  up  to  this  height,  I  mean 
when  you  have  the  fifth  floor  completed,  how  do  the  men 
get  up  to  erect  the  steel  on  the  eighth  floor  ? — There  are 
three  ways  of  getting  up,  but  two  of  them  are  prohibited. 
They  can  be  hauled  up  from  the  ground  by  the  derrick, 
but  we  do  not  allow  that,  or  they  can  get  up  on  the 
temporary  hoist — and  we  do  not  allow  that,  or  they  go  up 
the  ladders.  Where  practicable  we  like  to  put  up  a 
temporary  staircase,  but  we  are  not  always  able  to  do 
that. 

808.  Then  with  regard  to  the  cranes  how  are  they 
supported,  you  use  cranes,  of  course  ? — Yes,  sir. 

809.  Are  they  supported  by  a  staging  ? — Well,  we  run 
the  cranes  a  little  different  to  the  English  method,  as  we 
find  the  other  way  is  better  for  us.  We  put  them  on  top 
of  the  steel  work  and  as  the  building  grows,  we  carry  the 
cranes  up  with  us,  that  is,  we  may  erect  the  steel  work  to 
the  first  floor  and  put  a  crane  on  top  of  the  first  floor. 
Then  we  get  the  steel  in  for  the  following  two  or  three 
floors,  as  we  think  fit.  The  number  of  floors  is  deter- 
mined by  the  height  of  the  vertical  steel  columns.  In 
some  cases  we  have  a  column  which  is  three  storeys 
high,  that  is,  the  joint  of  that  column  is  on  the  first 
floor,  then  the  second,  third,  and  the  fourth  floors  are  all 
joined  on  to  that  same  column.  The  amount  of  the  next 
height  to  which  we  s-hould  raise  our  crane  would  bs  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  connections  on  that  column. 
If  we  have  the  crane  standing  on  the  first  floor,  we  fix 
the  next  tier  of  columns,  and  if  there  are  two  connec- 
tions on  the  columns,  we  fix  the  next  two  floors  of  steel 
beams.  The  crane  on  the  first  floor  is  used  to  erect  those 
columns  and  to  put  in  as  many  of  those  beams  as  is 
practicable.  We  leave  out  a  few  beams  and  columns 
around  the  crane.  Then  we  take  that  crane  to  pieces  and 
raise  it  up  piecemeal  to  the  third  floor  either  by  means 
of  another  hand  crane  or  with  blocks  and  tackle.  We 
then  re-build  the  crane  at  the  highfr  level  and  proceed  as 
before.  We  take  it  up  with  us  in  that  manner  on  the 
steel  work  at  each  t>tage,  instead  of  having  our  crane  fixed 
on  a  staging,  as  is  generally  done  in  this  country. 

810.  The  crane  is  supported  on  the  steel  beams? — Yes, 
sir. 

8U.  Do  you  not  have  other  cranes  for  lifting  material 
from  the  outside  ? — Yes,  sir,  they  are  supported  on  long 
timbers  which  are  carried  back  into  the  building  itself, 
and  well  braced  down  to  the  framework  of  the  building  ; 
they  are  left  protruding  a  little  beyond  the  face  of  the 
building,  and  the  king  post  of  the  crane  stands  upon  the 
protruding  part  of  the  timbers.  This  type  of  derrick  is  in 
use  on  tbe  "  Morning  Post  "  building.  On  the  top  of  such 
a  derrick  we  have  guy  lines  which  are  tied  right  back  to 
the  steel  work  of  the  building,  so  that  the  crare  cannot 
fall  forward  when  the  jib  swings  round, 

812.  When  there  is  a  large  crane  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  do  the  men  have  any  guard  rail  round  the 
platform  on  which  they  stand? — ^VVell,  sir,  the  engineer 
is  boxed  in. 

813.  Do  you  have  any  systematic  testing  of  yonr 
cranes  or  any  periodic  examination  of  them? — ^Well, 
yes,  we  have  them  insured  in  a  boiler  insurance  company, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  boilers,  and  the  connections 
are  tested  every  time  we  take  them  from  one  building 
to  another,  and  any  vital  part  would  also  be  tested. 

814.  Does  the  insurance  company  test  the  chains? — 
No,  we  generally  send  them  to  the  Government  tester  at 
Kirkcaldy. 

815.  With  regard  to  the  signals  for  the  crane  driver. 
Suppose  you  are  hoisting  material  from  tbe  bottom, 
how  is  the  i>igiial  to  "  hoist  up "  given  to  the  crane 
driver  ? — As  a  rule,  there  is  a  man  standing  on  a 
platform  on  the  same  level  as  the  crane  driver, 
and  within  10  or  15  feet  of  him.  He  should  know 
what  is  going  ou  balow  ;  the  man  doTvu  below  is  in 
charge  of  the  material  to  be  hoisted,  and  he  gives  the 


signal  with  his  hand  to  the  man  on  top,  who  conveys  that 
signal  to  the  engineer. 

816.  Would  that  person  on  top  always  be  a  man 
or  would  he  sometimes  be  a  boy  ? — In  a  great  number 
of  instances  he  would  be  a  boy. 

817.  Do  you  think  that  is  safe  ?  Is  it  work  that  a 
boy  is  capable  of  doing  properly  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
as  long  as  he  has  had  some  sort  of  training  in  regard 
to  the  work  he  is  called  upon  to  do. 

818.  In  some  Regulations  under  the  Factory  Act,  docks 
for  instance,  the  employment  of  a  boy  under  16  years  of 
age  to  give  signals  to  a  crane  driver  is  prohibited.  Do 
you  agree  to  that  ? — I  have  not  noticed  a  boy  oE  that  age 
who  is  acting  in  that  capacity  in  London.  I  have  none 
in  my  employ. 

819.  A  regulation  to  that  effect  would  not  hurt  you  ?— 
No,  sir,  not  at  all. 

820.  What  about  scaffolding.  You  use  scaffolding,  I 
suppose,  for  putting  up  brick  work  or  stone  work.  The 
stone  masons,  for  instance,  do  soaae  of  their  work  from 
the  outside  of  the  building  ? — -Sometimes  we  throw  out  a 
scaffold  from  the  inside. 

821.  Suppose  they  are  working  from  the  outside?— 
We  should  then  erect  the  ordinary  pole  scaffolding.  If 
they  are  working  inside  they  stand  on  the  floors  of  the 
building  itself. 

822.  Take  the  "  Morning  Post  "  building,  for  instance. 
That  is  being  built  from  the  inside? — Yes,  sir. 

823.  Can  all  the  work  be  done  from  the  inside  ? — No, 
not  all  of  it.  If  there  are  big  projections  you  must  put 
out  a  scaffold  to  get  to  those  projections,  so  as  to  get  the 
stone  on  the  proper  bed.  That  is  a  cantilever  scaffold, 
which  is  braced  down  from  the  inside  of  the  building. 

821.  When  your  masons  are  at  work  on  a  cantilever 
scaffold  outside  a  building,  do  jou  erect  any  kind  of  fence 
to  prevent  them  falling  off  ? — Ye?,  sir,  as  a  rule  we  put 
up  a  fence  about  three  boards  high,  and  there  are  usually 
standards  placed  about  every  12  feet  with  a  rope  tied 
round  the  top,  so  the  top  protection  is  about  4  feet 
above  the  scaffold.  At  their  feet  there  are  two  or  three 
boards  erected  to  prevent  tools  falling  on  men  below, 
and  also  to  keep  the  men  from  slipping  underneath  the 
rope. 

825.  Is  that  always  done  ? — No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

826.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  it  should  always  be  done  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  if  a  man  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  building  business  before,  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  work  on  that  scaffolding  without  anything  to  pre- 
vent him  fiom  falling  overboard. 

827.  But  when  a  man  is  busy  at  his  work  he  might  step 
backwards  and  fall  over.  The  scaffold  is  only  four 
boards  wide  ? — -Well,  that  is  a  great  width  for  him  to 
step  back,  and  then  there  are  the  boards  to  eave  him 
from  falling  off. 

828.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  rope  is  not 
always  there? — Noj  a  guard  is  not  always  there. 

829.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  mentioned  regulations,  Mr. 
Nicholson.  I  suppose  you  don't  print  those  regula- 
tions, I  mean  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  workmen 
on  a  building.  You  said  it  was  a  regulation  that 
the  men  should  not  use  the  derrick  for  going  up 
from  one  stage  to  another  ? — -Yes,  Mr.  Shepherd,  we 
have  regulations  printed  which  are  distributed  round 
the  building,  and  on  Loists  we  have  a  danger  sign  marked 
on  them  and  a  notice  stating  that  anybody  found  riding; 
in  them  will  be  instantly  dismissed. 

830.  Will  you  let  us  have  a  copy  of  it  ? — Yes. 

831.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  how  many  accidents 
there  have  been  on  your  buildings  in  London  ? — No,  but 
I  have  with  me  here  a  record  of  the  accidents  which  have 
occurred  on  the  Waldorf  Hotel.  The  steel  work  there  is 
about  four  storeys  high,  and  the  main  walls  are  between 
two  and  three  storeys  high.  I  have  here  the  statistics  of 
tbe  accidents  in  the  register  as  required  under  the 
Factory  Act. 

832.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  should  hand  in  a 
statement  as  ti  the  number  of  accidents  you  have  had 
UDon  your  buildings,  the  nature  of  the  accidents,, 
and  to  what  cause  you  attributed  them.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  your  method  of 
building  is  particuhrly  dangerous  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
think  so,  and  I  do  not  see  how  that  impression 
could  have  got  abroad.    We  have  had  a  few  accidents. 
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but  we  have  had  no  accidents  which  could  be  attributed 
to  our  method  of  building.  We  have  had  accidents  like 
any  other  builders  in  this  City  would  have  had,  such  as 
dropping  of  materials  and  so  on,  but  nothing  you  could 
blame  to  our  method  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  you 
could  blame  anyone  for  any  of  them,  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  we  are  often  confounded  with  other 
firms,  and  that  may  account  for  the  wrong  impression 
you  have  got. 

833.  Could  you  furnish  the  Secretary  with  a  list  of  the 
accidents  and  the  causes? — That  would  be  rather  a  long 
job.  You  must  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  minor 
accidents.  If  a  man  meets  with  any  sort  of  accident, 
we  insist  on  its  being  reported  to  the  head  office,  and  it 
is  entered  in  this  book.  It  would  be  a  long  thing  for  us 
to  give  a  complete  list.  Would  it  do  if  we  write  the 
cause  of  the  particular  accidents  in  the  register  ? 

834.  We  want  to  differentiate  between  accidents  which 
could  be  prevented  and  those  which  are  purely  accidental 
and  unavoidable  ? — If  you  will  permit  me  to  go  on,  I  will 
tell  you  how  far  wc  have  got  on  with  the  building  of  the 
Waldorf  Hotel  and  what  accidents  have  occurred  there. 

835.  Very  well  ? — At  the  present  moment,  December 
20th,  910  tons  of  steel  work  have  been  erected,  which 
brings  us  up  to  the  fifth  floor  level  of  the  building.  The 
rivetting  has  been  executed  up  to  and  including  the 
second  floor  level.  We  are  employing  at  the  present  time 
two  steam  derricks  on  the  top  of  the  building,  and  one 
steam  hoisting  engine,  one  steam  portable  engine,  and 
two  electric  motors  which  we  are  using  for  temporary 
hoists.  That  is  practically  the  stite  of  the  building.  On 
July  10th,  a  labourer  was  removing  some  heavy  timbers 
and  crushed  his  toe.  On  August  2nd,  an  iron  pipe  rolled 
over  the  gantry  and  injured  a  man's  head.  On 
September  3rd,  a  man  was  carrying  some  heavy  pieces  of 
timber  when  he  fell,  and  the  timber  rolled  across  his 
back.  On  October  3rd,  a  workman  in  stepping  o£E  the 
scafEold  missed  his  footing  and  fell  down  to  the  basement, 
a  distance  of  about  12  feet. 

836.  You  had  not  got  a  guard  board  there  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  answer  that  question  until  I  look  it  up.  Nov. 
9th.  A  granite  fixer  was  injured  by  a  large  piece  of  granite 
overbalancing  and  falling  on  the  man's  leg.  This  piece 
of  granite  was  being  rolled  along  on  rollers,  it  was  a 
little  too  heavy  for  the  man  and  overbalanced  one  way. 
Another  accident  was  caused  by  a  bricklayer  who,  while 
walking  ofE  the  premises,  tripped  up  and  fell  across  a 
piece  of  timber.  On  November  29th,  a  workman,  while 
walking  o£E  the  building,  fell  down  through  the  open 
floor. 

837.  Those  are  the  whole  of  the  accidents  at  that 
building,  to  your  own  and  sub-contractors'  men  ? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

838.  You  were  saying  that  no  accidents  could  possibly 
happen  to  workmen  from  materials  falling  down  the 
well  holes,  but  the  men  engaged  in  slinging  cannot  avoid 
being  in  the  well  holes? — Well,  of  course,  but  you 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  man  who  is  slinging  any 
load  would  get  out  of  the  way  before  the  derrick  was 
started. 

839.  Sometimes  you  have  to  use  a  guide  rope.  I  am 
only  trying  to  show  you  that,  supposing  a  well  hole  is 
protected,  it  does  not  render  every  man  engaged  on  the 
work  immune  from  accidents  ? — No,  I  do  not  contend 
that.    There  must  be  some  accidents.  k 

840.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  more  question,  but 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  curiosity  on  my  part.  Are  you  an 
American  ? — No,  sir,  I  was  born  in  this  country,  but  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  career  in  New  York. 

■  841.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  You  spoke  of  sub-contractors  a 
short  time  ago.  Do  the  sub-contractors  on  your  build- 
ings find  their  own  scaffolding,  or  do  you,  as  the  main 
contractors  for  the  building,  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  scaffolding  ?— How  do  you  mean  ? 

842.  When  there  is  a  sub-contractor,  does  he  have  to 
find  his  own  material  and  his  own  scaffolding  ? — In  what 
way  does  that  affect  this  Committee  ? 

843.  We  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that  con- 
tractors sometimes  supply  all  the  scaffolding,  but  in  some 
instances  they  do  not.  Where  it  is  left  to  the  sub- 
contractor to  supply  his  own  scaffolding  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  tends  to  show  that  the  scaffolding 
is  usually  made  of  inferior  or  improper  materials  ? — As 
a  rule  we  make  our  contracts  so  that  we  supply  the  sub- 
contractors with  the  scaffolding.  Sometimes  we  erect  it 
and  at  other  times  they  erect  it  themselves. 


844.  Whether  you  find  the  material  or  whether  you  do     Mr.  F.  Tl-. 
not.    On  some  buildings  the  sub-contractor  is  supposed  Nicholson. 
to  find  his  own  material  and  to  erect  his  own  scaffolding,  ' 
very  often  he  does  not  bring  good  and  sound  stuff  and       iJec^t.  > 
the  main  contractor  consequently  suffers  ? — I  think  in 

every  instance  that  we  supply  the  scaffolding  to  every 
sub-contractor.  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  where  a 
sub-contractor  has  brought  his  own  material  on  to  the 
building. 

845.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  special  dangers  in 
connection  with  the  roofs  of  your  buildings,  any  extra 
danger  as  compared  with  the  erection  of  the  other  part 
of  the  steel  work  ? — The  roof  of  the  building  is  a  little 
more  dangerous,  because  the  higher  you  get  the  more 
dangerous  it  is. 

846.  The  roof  is  more  dangerous  than  the  ordinary. 
In  erecting  the  roof  they  put  in  a  floor  ? — -That  depends 
on  what  sort  of  roof  you  have  ;  if  a  flit  roof  I  should 
think  not.    If  a  steep  roof  there  must  be  more  danger. 

847.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  generally  have  flat  roofs 
on  your  buildings  ? — In  the  States,  yes.  Here,  I  should 
think  there  are  more  steep  roofs. 

848.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Are  they  timber  or  steel? — 
Generally  steel  with  concrete  filling. 

849.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  think  a  cord  answers  for 
a  guard  rail  outside  the  scaffold  ?  Would  it  be  likely  to 
prevent  an  accident  ?  —Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

850.  In  preference  to  a  guard  board  ? — I  should  think 
so. 

851.  Is  that  the  system  they  adopt  on  the  modern 
buildings  in  the  United  State?  ? — Yes,  in  some  instances ; 
in  others,  no. 

852.  More  no  than  yes  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

853.  {Mr  Jessup.)  You  consider  a  rope  is  preferable  to 
a  small  piece  of  rail  ? — It  just  depends  on  how  the  man 
falls  against  it.  There  is  more  elasticity  in  a  rope  than 
there  is  in  a  piece  of  timber. 

854.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  In  the  third  floor  stanchions  I 
take  it  that  the  girders  on  each  floor  are  connected  with 
an  angle  iron  ?— I  may  mention  that  the  men  we  employ 
on  that  class  of  work  are  all  used  to  it,  and  use  makes 
them  practically  safe  from  accidents. 

855.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  On  the  Waldorf  Hotel  you  have 
not  hnd  an  accident  from  that  ?— No,  sir. 

856.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  you  insured  aoainst  acci- 
dents, with  yourselves  or  with  a  company  ? — Yes,  with  a 
company. 

857.  How  many  of  the  accidents,  of  which  you  read 
out  the  particulars,  were  fatal  ? — None  at  all,  sir. 

858.  Have  you  had  any  fatal  accidents  on  buildings 
erected  by  your  firm  ? — Yes,  sir,  we  had  one  on  the  Ritz 
Hotel. 

859.  Did  you  not  have  one  on  the  Savoy  Hotel  exten- 
sion ? — No,  sir,  we  did  not  erect  that  building,  or  any 
part  of  it.  It  was  erected  by  another  firm  with  whom  we 
areof  ten  confounded.  Inthecjse  of  that  building  the  work 
of  construction  went  on  practically  throughout  day  and 
night. 

860.  Have  you  had  any  men  permanently  disabled  ? 
— I  think  there  are  two  men  with  regard  to  whom  we 
cannot  yet  tell.  One  was  a  scaffolder,  he  had  a  bolt  or 
brick  dropped  on  his  head.  At  the  present  moment 
he  is  out  of  employment  owing  to  his  iujury,  and  may 
be  permanently  disabled,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  may 
recover.  There  are  no  men  who  are  receiving  compensa- 
tion because  they  are  permanently  disabled. 

861.  This  is  a  photograph  of  one  of  your  buildings 
{showing  a  photograph).  Can  you  show  me  the  provisions 
you  made  there  for  the  safety  of  your  rivetters  ? — That 
photograph  was  taken  before  the  rivetters  came  along. 

862.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  beams  are 
first  bolted  off  a  ladder,  and  then  they  are  rivetted  off 
a  slung  scaffold,  after  taking  out  the  bolts  ? — Yes. 

863.  That  is  your  method  ?— Yes. 

864.  This  is  one  of  your  mortar  mills  {showing  a  photo- 
graph).! is  it  not  ? — -Yes. 

865.  Is  there  any  fencing  roand  these  straps  ? — No, 
they  happen  to  be  open. 

866.  Of  course,  you  have  different  sub-contracts,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  you  sub-contract  the 
concreting,  or  do  you  do  it  yourselves  ? — In  some  cases 
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Mr.  F.  W.  we  maki)  special  contracts,  in  other  cases  we  do  it 
Mrhohon.  ourselves. 

!0 1906  "^^^  reason  I  asked  you  that  question  is  that 

"  *  there  have  been  some  suggestions  as  to  improper 
centering  and  scaffolding,  and  I  wished  to  elicit  informa- 
tion as  to  who  is  responsible  ? — The  main  responsibility 
is  naturally  on  the  firm  carrying  oat  the  work. 


868.  If  an  accident  happens  would  the  sub-contractor 
be  liable  or  the  main  contractor  ? — No,  the  sub- 
contractor, he  takes  the  same  liability  as  the  main 
contractor, 

{Chairman.')  We  are  extremely  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Nicholson,  for  giving  us  so  much  information. 

{The  witness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  G.  Mortimer, 

Mr.  G.  869.  {Chairman.)  Your  name  is  George  Mortimer  ? — 

Mortimer.     Yes,  sir. 

^  J.     Iggg       870.  And  you  reside  at  26,  Lawrence  Road,  Upton 
  ■  Manor,  E.  V — Yes,  sir. 

871.  Are  you  a  foreman  carpenter? — I  have  been  a 
foreman  for  some  years. 

872.  You  are  not  acting  as  a  foreman  just  at  the 
present  time  V — No,  sir.    T  was  a  foreman  for  15  years. 

873.  Do  you  represent  any  association  ? — Yes,  sir,  the 
Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  ;  the  head  office  is  in 
Glasgow. 

874.  Have  you  worked  mostly  in  England  or  in  Scot- 
land ? — In  England,  sir. 

875.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  make  marginal 
notes  on  a  copy  of  Mr.  Thatcher's  suggestions  about 
scaffolding,  and  I  presume  we  may  take  it  that  you 
agree  with  those  suggestions  except  in  the  places  where 
you  have  inserted  amendments  ? — Yes,  sir,  quite  true. 

876.  I  should  like  to  run  through  those  amendments 
while  you  are  here.  The  first  suggestion  is  that  a  guard 
rail  should  be  fixed  three  feet  six  inches  above  the 
scaffold  boards,  that  is  what  Mr.  Thatcher  suggests. 
You  say  that  the  guard  rail  should  be  a  sound  pole 
secured  by  cords  to  the  inside  of  the  standards  at  the 
height  named,  and  that  sawn  timber  (scantling)  should 
not  be  used  ? — Yes,  sir.  The  reason  that  sawn  timber 
should  not  be  used  is  because  when  it  is  sawn  across  the 
grain,  it  is  liable  to  break  when  under  pressure,  whereas 
poles,  of  course,  are  not  so  likely  to  snap. 

877.  What  is  generally  done  ? — ^Poles  are  generally 
used  for  guard  rails  on  good  buildings. 

878.  You  consider  that  poles  ought  to  be  used  in  all 
cases  ? — Yes,  sir. 

879.  Then  you  say  that  sawn  fir  timber  should  not  be 
used  for  putlogs  :  what  kind  of  timber  do  you  think 
should  be  u'^ed  ? — Beech  or  birch  is  preferable. 

880.  You  think  that  sawn  fir  timber  should  not  be  used 
for  putlogs  owing  to  the  liability  of  breaking  ? —Yes,  sir. 
Any  sawn  timber  is  cross-grained. 

881.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Would  you  say  that  in  regard  to 
spruce  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  should. 

882.  Ha'e  you  ever  seen  a  piece  of  cross-grained 
spruce  ? — Well,  if  it  is  sawn,  it  is  liable  to  be  cross-grained. 

883.  You  think  that  even  spruce  would  be  unsuitable 
for  putlogs  ? — -Yes,  sir. 

884.  {Chairman.)  The  next  note  you  have  made  is, 
that  a  ladder  when  resting  against  a  parapet  wall  should 
bo  secured  by  a  56  lb.  weight,  suspended  by  a  cord  within 
three  inches  of  the  gutter.  That  refers,  I  take  it,  to 
places  where  you  cannot  fix  the  ladder  at  the  top  ? — Yes, 
sir,  where  there  is  no  other  means  of  securing  it. 

885.  Then  you  state  that  a  ladder  should  rise  six  feet 
six  inches  above  the  stepping-off  place  ? — Yes,  sir,  that 
is  advisable,  because  a  man  in  ascending  a  ladder  raises 
his  hand  about  six  inches  above  his  head. 

886.  You  say  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  trap  doors  on 
working  scailolds.  I  suppose  it  is  necessary  sometimes  ? — 
No,  sir,  very  seldom. 

887.  What  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Thatcher  is  this  :— 
"  Openings  within  the  working  platforms  through  which 
"  workmen  could  fall  a  distance  greater  than  eight  feet, 
"should  be  surrounded  with  a  guard-rail  Bxed  at  a  height 
'•of  three  feet  six  inches  above  the  working  platform.  A 
*  guard  rail  may  at  times  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the 
"  platform,  and  where  this  occurs  an  alternative  is  to  fit 

the  wel'-hole  with  trap  doors,  which  can  be  closed  when 
"  the  well  is  out  of  use."  I  understand  that  you  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  have  trap  doors  on  the  working 
platforms  ? — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

888.  Your  next  amendment  refers  to  No.  11,  which  is 
about  the  destruction  of  defective  plant.   You  suggest 


called,  and  examined.  I 

that  when  a  pole  or  board  is  found  defective,  it  is  advisable 
to  saw  it  across,  at  once,  so  that  it  cannot  be  used.  Who 
is  to  judge  as  to  whether  it  is  defective  or  not,  the  fore- 
man or  the  scaffolder  ? — The  foreman,  sir. 

889.  You  suggest  that  he  should  have  the  power  to 
order  any  defective  plant  to  be  destroyed  ? — Yes,  sir.  I 
have  always  had  the  right  to  do  so.  If  a  board  is  defec- 
tive and  merely  laid  on  one  side,  a  man  who  knows 
nothing  about  it  is  apt  to  pick  it  up  and  use  it. 

890.  You  consider  that  the  foreman  should  always 
have  authority  to  destroy  defective  plant  ? — Yes,  sir,  and 
that  refers  to  ropes  as  well.  Speaking  of  ropes,  the 
scaffolder  should  always  use  his  hammer  to  tie  a  rope, 
because  in  doing  so  he  tests  the  rope.  If  the  rope  would 
not  stand  the  strain  of  his  hammer,  it  would  not  be  fit  for 
use  on  the  scaffold. 

891.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  practicable  to  make  a 
regulation  that  the  scaffolder  should  use  his  hammer  in 
order  to  test  the  ropes  ?    Yes,  sir,  I  should  say  so. 

892.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  It  is  always  done  on  good  build- 
ings ? — Yes,  sir,  but  in  a  great  many  districts  the 
scaffolding  is  erected  without  the  u^e  of  a  hammer. 

893.  {Chairman.)  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  the 
Committee,  by  more  than  one  witness,  that  the  foreman 
of  the  job  should  be  ma^e  responsible  for  any  defective 
scaffolding  or  insecure  cords  and  the  like,  that  is,  of 
course,  when  the  employer  provides  proper  and  sufficient 
materials  for  the  job.  What  do  you  think  with  regard 
to  a  suggestion  of  that  kind  ? — Well,  the  plant  supplied 
by  the  builder  might  be  defective.  I  think  the  foreman 
should  then  have  the  power  to  throw  it  on  one  side  and 
not  use  it. 

894.  Well,  suppose  he  has  that  power  and  he  does  not 
exercise  it? — That  would  be  running  a  risk,  and  if  an 
accident  happened  he  should  be  responsible  for  it.  Of 
course,  if  anything  escapes  his  observation,  I  do  not  think 
he  should  be  held  responsible,  but  if  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  that  a  portion  of  the  plant  was  defective,  and  in 
spite  of  that  he  used  it,  then  he  should  be  responsible. 

895.  With  regard  to  the  exaTiination  of  scaffolding  and 
the  planks  generally,  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
regularly  ? — Yes,  sir,  it  is  done  now  by  large  firms.  A 
man,  generally  the  store  keeper,  is  in  charge  of  all  the 
plant,  and  he  is  responsible  to  the  firm  for  sending  out 
plant  that  is  suitable. 

896.  What  I  meant  was,  after  the  scaffolding  has  been 
erected,  ought  it  to  be  periodically  inspected  ? — Well,  sir, 
scaffolds  are  generally  movable  ;  and  it  is  only  a  week, 
perhaps,  that  one  scaffold  is  used  and  then  another  one 
is  erected  higher. 

897.  We  have  had  various  suggestions  as  to  the  height 
fro'm  the  ground  at  which  the  scaffolding  ought  to  be 
fenced  with  a  guard  rail.  For  instance,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  is  not  necessary  unless  the  scaffold  is 
8,  10,  or  '.'.Q  feet  in  height,  and  even  higher  than  that. 
At  what  height  do  you  think  the  scaffolding  may  be 
used  in  safety  without  a  guard  rail  ? — Well,  of  course, 
if  a  man  is  inclined  to  be- giddy  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
him  to  work  on  a  scaffold  which  was  20  feet  off  the 
ground  without  a  guard  rail.  Another  man  might  be 
giddy  if  he  was  perhaps  only  15  feet  off  the  ground,  and 
it  would  be  unsafe  for  him  to  work  without  a  guard  rail. 
But  I  should  think  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
fence,  with  a  guard  rail,  scaffolding  which  was  not  more 
than  12  feet  above  ti  e  ground. 

898.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  would  suggest  that  on  the 
second  scaffold  there  ought  to  be  a  guard  rail  fixed  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

899.  {Mr.  Slenning.)  That  would  be  the  best  way  to  put 
it.  On  the  second  scaffold  there  should  be  a  guard  rail, 
without  limiting  it  to  any  height  ? — Yes,  sir. 

900.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  do  not  think  you  answered  the 
Chairman's  question  about  periodical  examination  ?— 
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When  a  scaffolding  is  fixed  I  should  say  it  ought  to  be 
periodically  examined  once  a  week. 

901.  By  whom  ? — By  the  scaff older  or  the  general 
foreman. 

902.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  If  a  set  of  regulations  were  posted 
up  on  a  job,  you  would  suggest  that  those  regulations 
should  be  carried  out  ? — Yes,  sir. 

903.  By  whom  ? — I  should  say  the  foreman  scafEolder  ; 
he  would  be  the  man  to  carry  out  the  examination.  On 
a  large  job,  such  as  the  new  building  in  Parliament  Street, 
there  ought  to  be  a  special  man  to  examine  the  scaffolding. 
His  whole  time  would  be  occupied  by  going  over  it,  be- 
cause if  he  only  made  a  complete  examination  once  a 
month  it  would  take  him  all  his  time  to  examine  the  whole 
of  the  scaifoldiog. 

904.  And  rectifying  any  defects  that  he  might  discover  ? 
—Yes. 

905.  (J/r.  Batchelor.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Inspector  should  be  a  paid  ofiBcial  under  the  Government 
or  the  Local  Authorities,  and  he  would  not  be  able 
to  spend  a  month  in  examining  one  particular  building  ? — 
Well,  as  regards  a  large  job  like  that,  I  should  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  official  for  that  job  alone. 

906.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Would  you  suggest  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  official  for  every  other  large  job 
as  well  ? — I  should  think  one  would  be  fully  occupied  on 
that  job  alone.  If  a  competent  inspector  were  appointed 
he  would  know  from  experience  how  often  it  would  be 
necessary  to  visit  any  particular  job  to  see  that  the 
regulations  were  being  carried  out. 

907.  Who  is  to  pay  him  ? — The  firm  he  is  working  for. 

{Mr.  Stenning.)  And  yet  be  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

908.  {Chairmayi.')  Does  the  foreman  of  the  job  have 
control  over  the  foreman  scaffolder  ? — Oh  yes,  sir. 

903.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Not  in  all  cases  ? — Yes,  the 
general  foreman  has  sole  control  on  the  job.  Of  course, 
the  clerk  of  works  is  the  architect's  representative. 

910.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Have  you  ever  known  a  case 
where  the  scaffolder  was  responsible  to  the  firm  ? — No, 
the  general  foreman  selects  the  scaffolder  in  many  cases, 
but  there  may  be  a  firm  where  the  scaffolder  is  respon- 
sible. He  should  in  every  case  be  under  the  control  of 
the  general  foreman. 

911.  {Mr  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  the  collapsing  of  scaffoldmg  ?— No,  sir,  I  never  have. 

912.  {Chairman.')  Have  you  had  any  personal  experience 
of  any  accidents  on  buildings  in  course  of  constiuction  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  known  trivial  accidents  to  happen  such  as  a 
man  having  his  hand  crushed  when  moving  a  heavy  stone. 
He  landed  it  from  the  hoist  on  to  the  permanent  floor  of 
the  building  and,  while  rolling  it,  it  feil  on  one  side  and 
injured  his  hand. 

913.  That  accident  could 
avoided  ? — No,  sir. 


not  very  well   have  been 


914.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Has  your  experience  been  gained 
in  London? — Yes,  sir. 

915.  Are  you  giving  evidence  on  your  own  behalf  or 
are  you  representing  any  society  ? — On  behalf  of  my 
Society  ;  I  am  secr?ta,ry  of  one  of  the  branches. 


916.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  When  did  you  give  up  being  a  Mr.  Q. 
foreman  ? — When  1  soarted  to  build  on  my  own  account.  Mortimer 
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builder,  I  suppose,  because  I  rather  want  to  see  one  ? —   

No,  sir,  I  am  not. 

918.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  I  suppose  you  put  up  small 
houses  ? — Yes,  sir,  but  I  do  not  put  them  up  as  a 
speculation.    I  do  it  by  contract. 

919.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  that  V — For  two 
years. 

920.  And  for  15  years  previous  to  that,  you  were 
foreman  to  various  firms  ? — Yes,  sir. 

921.  You  are  no7/  the  secretary  of  the  Society  which 
you  represent  ? — No,  sir,  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  local 
branch. 

922.  {Chairman.)  Have  yiu  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  cranes  or  derricks  which  are  used  on  buildings. 
Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  suggest  on  this  point  ? — 
Well,  as  regards  hoisting  by  means  of  a  block  and  falls,  it 
is  always  advisable  to  have  a  snatch  block  at  the  bottom. 
The  reason  for  this  is  because  the  men  can  then  stand 
clear  of  the  materials  which  are  being  hoisted. 

923.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Have  you  any  special  preciutions 
to  suggest  which  should  be  required  where  "  Scotchmen  " 
are  in  use  ? — I  have  not  had  any  experience  with  them, 

924.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  is  your  experienie  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  whom  you  have  worked  for. 
Have  they  provided  fairly  well  for  the  safety  of  the 
workmen  ? — Yes,  sir. 

925.  Do  you  contend  that  further  precautions  ought 
to  be  taken  by  the  firms  you  have  worked  for  ? — No,  sir, 
the  respectable  builder  does  all  he  can  to  prevent 
accidents  because  of  compensation  B"*'.  those  jerry- 
builders,  of  course,  they  have  very  l-i'^'e  "noney  to  throw 
away,  and  they  have  not  got  sufficient  plant.  Con- 
sequently, the  scafi^olding  is  removed  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  sufficient 
boards  to  do  the  work.  That  is  how  some  accidents 
occur. 

926.  Your  experience,  then,  with  the  better  class  of 
employers,  as  we  will  call  them,  has  been  that  sufficient 
scalfolding  and  proper  materials  were  supplied,  and  the 
scaffolding,  when  erected,  was  well  protected  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  workmen  ? — Yes,  sir. 

927.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  an  inquiry  such  as 
this  is  unnecessary  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

928.  {Chairman.)  You  consider  that  all  indifferent 
builders  should  be  brought  up  to  the  better  standard  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

929.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  There  is  a  question  I  wish  to 
ask  you,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  birch  putlogs.  Do 
you  use  birch  putlogs  exclusively  in  London? — Yes,  sir. 

930.  Is  your  experience  entirely  confined  to  birch 
putlogs,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  birch  putlog 
in  the  North  of  England? — Yes. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mortimer  ;  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  here  and  helping  us. 

{The  witness  then  withdreii:.) 
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SIXTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  January  11th,  1907. 


PRESENT  : 


Mr.  W.  Dawkins  Cramp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  J.  Batciielor. 
Mr.  D.  Haggerty. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Jessup. 


Mr.  G.  Macparlane. 
Mr.  W.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  L.  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  Pollins,  called,  and  examined. 


jJ/r,  TK.  931.  {Chairman.)  You  are,  I  understand,  a  member 

Pollins.       of  the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society? — Yes,  sir. 
J     \an'7       932.  Do  .you  now  work  as  a  bricklayer? — No,  I  have 
'    not  worked  actively  as  a  bricklayer  for  20  years. 

933.  Are  you,  then,  the  ^Secretary  of  the  Belfast 
Branch  of  your  society? — No,  sir,  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  capacity  of  foreman  for  18  years,  and  as 
clerk  of  works  for  two  years. 

934.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Then  you  are  in  touch  with 
the  building  trade? — Yes,  sir. 

935.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  have  been  employed  in 
Belfast  all  your  time?— Yes,  principally  in  the  North 
of  Ireland. 

936.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  build- 
ing operations  in  England  or  in  Scotland  ? — ^Yes,  sir  ;  I 
know  something  about  them.  I  have  worked  in  South- 
port,  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  United  States. 

937.  You  seem  to  have  had  a  large  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  the  building  trade? — Yes,  sir. 

938.  In  the  written  statement  which  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  send  in,  I  notice  that  you  make  some 
reference  to  excavations  for  foundations  and  sewers,  and 
you  have  some  suggestions  to  make  with  a  view  to 
minimising  the  dangers  to  the  workmen  employed  on 
such  work.  Will  you  now  explain  to  the  Committee 
what  the  dangers  are? — The  danger  I  have  seen  is 
that  embankments  are  not  supported  by  planking.  This 
is  dangerous  if  the  men  are  working  below  a  certain 
depth,  as  these  embankments  may  collapse  and  the  men 
may  be  caught  by  the  falling  material.  I  have  known 
men  to  be  seriously  injured  about  the  lower  part  of 
their  bodies  from  this  cause.  Those  accidents,  I  think, 
might  have  been  avoided  if  the  sides  of  the  trench  had 
been  planked  and  strutted, 

939.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  mean  to  say  the  accident 
was  due  to  defective  strutting  ? — No,  sir  ;  there  was  no 
strutting  of  any  kind  used. 

940.  Then  it  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  strutting  ? 
— Yes,  sir  ;  they  hardly  ever  do  any  strutting  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  unless  the  excavation  is  over  six  feet 
in  depth.    They  risk  it  down  to  that  depth. 

941.  What  kind  of  soil  is  it  there? — Well,  it  is  sand 
and  clay,  as  a  rule. 

942.  Do  they  not  batter  the  sides,  or  give  it  a  natural 
slope,  or  do  anything  of  that  kind? — No,  sir,  not  gener- 
ally. As  a  rule,  they  do  not  take  any  precautions  at  all; 
For  instance,  the  back  sewer,  which  takes  the  sewage 
to  the  main  sewer  in  all  small  house  property,  is  a  six- 
inch  pipe  and  rims  along  the  back  of  the  houses.  In 
such  cases  no  precautions  are  taken  when  the  trench  is 
made  for  these  pipes. 

943.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Does  not  each  house  drain  lead 
directly  into  the  main  sewer? — Such  cases  are  very 
rare  in  that  class  of  property. 

944.  How  deep  would  that  trench  be  ? — Well,  it 
varies.  At  Stranmillis  Road,  which  is  about  60  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  some  men  were  putting  in 
a  sewer  without  any  planking  or  strutting,  although  it 
was  a  sandy  soil,  and  two  of  them  were  buried  owing 
to  the  sides  giving  way.  In  this  case  the  trench  was 
eight  feet  deep. 


945.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  they  ever  get  deeper  than 
eight  feet? — Yes,  sometimes. 

946.  Without  timbering  ?— Oh,  no. 

947.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  not  the  Corporation 
officials  interfere  if  the  depth  was  greater  than  six  feet ; 
would  they  pass  it  ? — I  have  never  known  them  to  inter- 
fere. I  suppose  what  you  are  referring  to  is  for  the 
safety  of  the  public.  The  inspectors  would  see  that  it 
is  properly  done  in  the  street.  On  a  public  thorough- 
fare they  make  them  hoard  it  in  on  each  side,  to  prevent 
the  public  from  getting  into  the  holes.  There  are  bye- 
laws  in  Belfast  for  regulating  such  things  as  this,  but 
they  are  very  rarely  looked  after. 

948.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  There  is  no  byelaw  in  Belfast 
to  the  effect  that  a  contractor  who  is  laying  a  line  of 
drains  shall  properly  timber  his  trenches  ? — No,  sir  ; 
there  is  no  such  byelaw. 

949.  {Mr.  Saggerty.)  There  is  no  byelaw  to  compel 
the  contractors  to  timber  the  trenches  if  they  are  deeper 
than  six  feet? — No,  sir  ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

950.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  there  no  byelaw  to  compel 
the  contractor  to  put  in  timbering  in  trenches? — No, 
sir. 

951.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  suggest  that  a  regulation 
should  be  made  to  "Compel  a  contractor  properly  to 
timber  such  trenches  ? — In  my  opinion,  any  trench  more 
than  four  feet  deep  should  be  properly  planked  and 
strutted.    I  would  even  go  further  than  that. 

952.  Then  they  sometimes  have  to  make  excavations 
for  the  building  itself? — Oh,  yes,  sometimes  they 
excavate  to  a  very  great  depth  in  Belfast. 

953.  Would  you  propose  that  regulations  should  be 
made  to  cover  such  cases  also? — ^Yes,  sir. 

954.  Your  next  point  is  about  the  underpinning  of 
old  foimdations,  which  you  say  is  fraught  with  risks  to 
the  workmen? — Very  often  in  big  cities  when  they  are 
pulling  down  old  premises  between  two  buildings,  they 
have  to  underpin.  Frequently  the  foundation  for  a 
new  building  has  to  go  to  a  greater  depth  than  the 
existing  foundations.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  workers,  as  well  as  the  public,  to  underpin 
that  old  building  before  they  proceed  to  excavate  for 
the  new  foundations.  Of  course,  it  is  a  job  which  can 
be  done  with  perfect  safety  if  proper  precautions  are 
taken,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  by  skilled  men. 

955.  It  appears  to  be  rather  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
regulation  in  this  connection,  because  there  is  such  a 
variety  of  circumstances? — The  only  circumstance  that 
need  b©  considered  would  be  the  nature  of  the  bond  of 
the  stone  or  brickwork.  With  what  we  call  English 
bond  brickwork,  you  can  get  out  a  greater  space  through 
the  wall  than  you  can  in  any^  other  style  of  bond. 

966.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  you  would  advocate 
the  underpinning  being  done  in  short  sections? — Yes, 
sir. 

957.  About  what  width  ? — It  should  never  exceed  four 
feet  lengths. 

958.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they 
do  not  underpin  in  short  lengths? — Yes,  sir.  Very 
often  they  do  not  underpin  at  all. 
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959.  I  mean  where  they  are  underpinning  the  side  of 
a  building.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  take 
it  out  in  short  lengths? — Yes,  sir. 

960.  Do  they  take  it  out  continuously,  right  through  ? 
• — Yes,  sir. 

961.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if 
they  are  going  to  build  a  wall  for  the  building  that  is 
going  up,  they  would  excavate  for  that,  and  put  their 
building  up  without  putting  anything  underneath  the 
old  wain — Yes,  sir. 

962.  (Chairman.)  But  would  not  the  owners  of  the 
property  on  either  side  insist  on  their  walls  being 
underpinned  1 — No,  sir,  they  could  not  do  that  ;  but 
the  builder  would  be  responsible  for  any  damage  that 
was  done  to  the  adjoining  premises. 

963.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Surely  there  must  be  some  bye- 
laws  to  control  these  things  in  Belfast? — ^Well,  there 
are  byelaws  in  Belfast,  but  I  do  not  think  they  control 
matters  like  that. 

964.  You  understand  that  so  far  as  neglect  of  under- 
pinning causes  damage  or  endangers  the  stability  of 
property,  it  is  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  Com- 
mittee. What  we  are  here  for  is  to  consider  whether 
there  is  undue  risk  to  workmen  engaged  in  certain 
building  operations,  and  to  advise  the  Home  Secretary 
to  make  regulations,  if  necessary  ;  that  is  what  we  are 
concerned  with? — Yes,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  much  danger  attached  to  underpinning. 

965.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  It  seems  to  me  the  danger  is 
this,  that  in  certain  instances  if  a  wall  is  not  under- 
pinned there  is  a  danger  of  that  wall  collapsing  and 
falling  on  the  workmen? — Yes,  that  is  undoubtedly  so. 
Of  course,  in  Belfast,  there  are  some  employers  who 
take  every  reasonable  precaution  to  prevent  accidents. 

966.  (CJiairman.)  I  suppose  there  are  others  who  do 
not? — ^Yes,  sir. 

967.  Have  you  ever  known  a  serious  accident  to 
occur,  owing  to  the  want  of  underpinning?  I  mean 
have  you  personal  knowledge  of  such  an  accident  ? — No, 
sir  ;  not  of  late. 

968.  What  method  of  building  is  adopted  in  Belfast? 
Is  it  similar  to  that  in  use  here,  that  is,  with  outside 
pole  scaffolding,  or  is  it  the  overhand  system? — Both 
systems,  overhand  and  outside  scaffolding. 

969.  Then  you  are  familiar  with  both  kinds  ? — Yes, 
sir  ;  but  the  greater  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  by  the 
overhand  method. 

970.  Suppose,  then,  we  deal  with  outside  scaffolding 
first.  What  are  the  particular  dangers  you  would  like 
to  draw  attention  to  with  regard  to  the  scaffolding? — 
In  the  system  of  pole  scaffolding,  'for  instance,  the  dis- 
tance the  putlogs  may  be  apart  has  to  be  considered. 
I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  pole  scaffolding  on 
very  lofty  buildings,  and  the  putlogs  have  been  more 
than  11  feet  apart ;  but  I  think  that  putlogs  should 
never  be  more  than  10  feet  apart. 

971.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  think  then  that  10  feet  is  a 
safe  distance? — ^Yes.  In  Belfast  the  planking  which 
we  use  for  scaffolds  is  9  inches  by  3  inches,  but  I  find 
here  in  London,  that  9  inches  'by  Ij  inches  is  what 
they  are  using.  In  Belfast  they  sometimes  use  the  joists 
(which  are  ultimately  put  into  the  buildings)  for  scaf- 
folding purposes.  For  ledgers  we  never  use  anything 
beyond  9  inches  by  IJ  inch  planks,  lashed  with  ro-pe  ; 
we  do  not  use  the  round  pole  for  ledgers  in  Belfast. 

972.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  How  many  putlogs  would  you 
have  from  standard  to  standard? — That  depends  upon 
the  planking. 

973.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  planks  do  you  use  on  the 
scaffolds,  9  inches  by  3  inches  ? — Yes,  sir^ 

974.  And  you  have  no  putlog  in  between  ? — No,  sir. 

975.  What  length  are  your  planks  on  the  scaffolding, 
as  a  rule? — Generally  12  feet  and  14  feet,  but  princi- 
pally 12  feet. 

976.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  overlap  them? — Yes, 
sir. 

977.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  have  a  note  of  one  of  your 
previous  answers  which  I  should  like  to  read  to  you. 
You  said  the  timber  used  is  not  regular  scaffolding, 
and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  planking  which 
was  utilised  for  the  scaffolding  was  ultimately  used 
in  the  building  ?— Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  so  in  the  case  of 
house  property,  but  in  the  case  of  public  buildings  and 
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large  erections  of  that  kind,  there  is  hardly  any  scant-  Mr.  If, 
ling  required.  A  great  number  of  our  public  buildings  Pollins. 
are  now  built  with  concrete  floors.  

978.  (Chairman.)  In  Belfast,  is  a  practical  scaff older  ^'^  Ja^:)' 
usually  employed  to  put  up-  the  scaffolding  ? — Yes,  sir, 

at  least  a  practical  scaffolder  is  employed  on  all  the 
larger  buildings. 

979.  When  you  have  your  scaffolding  up,  what  pro- 
tection for  the  workmen  is  provided  in  the  way  of 
guard  rails? — As  a  rule  there  are  none,  but  sometimes 
they  just  throw  a  rope  from  standard  to  standard,  if 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  spot.  But  they  always  put  a 
ledger  or  a  piece  of  timber,  about  nine  inches  in 
width,  at  the  base  to  prevent  materials  from  falling  off 
the  scaffold. 

980.  That  is  invariably  done? — Yes,  sir,  where  there 
is  outside  pole  scaffolding.  With  regard  to  putlogs, 
they  should  in  all  cases  be  free  from  large  or  loose 
knots. 

981.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
further  question  arising  out  of  your  answer  to  my  last 
question  (No.  977).  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
material  which  you  described  as  9  inches  by  3  inches 
planking  is  used  for  the  putlogs,  and  9  inches  by  1^  inch 
for  the  ledgers  and  base  boards.  You  said  that  in 
public  buildings  the  materials  for  the  scaffold  was  not 
ultimately  used  in  the  construction.  Is  your  scantling, 
that  is,  the  planking  for  the  scaffolding  and  ledgers, 
used  for  scaffolding  and  no  other  purpose  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  public  building? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

982.  The  scaffolding  is  of  the  same  description  you 
have  given  us? — Yes,  sir. 

983.  And  the  putlogs  are  9  inches  by  3  inches  ? — ■ 
Yes,  sir.  There  is,  of  course,  another  class  of  building 
work,  carried  on  by  the  speculative  builders,  and  the 
method  they  adopt  is  just  the  contrary  to  the  system 
of  the  better  class  firms.  This  speculating  class  of 
building  is  carried  on  to  a  tremendous  extent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast. 

984.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  How  many  planks  wide  is  your 
scaffolding,  as  a  rule? — It  is  never  less  than  five  feet 
in  width. 

985.  What  are  your  cords  made  of  ? — Hemp,  generally. 

986.  (Chairman.)  Would  it  be  fair  to  make  a  regula- 
tion to  the  effect  that  all  platforms  on  the  scaffolding 
slaould  be  at  least  five  feet  wide?  Would  it  be  prac- 
tical to  carry  out  such  a  regulation  ? — Yes,  sir,  but  in 
some  cases  the  platforms  ought  to  be  wider.  They  should 
on  no  account  be  less,  because  men  have  to  land  on  a 
scaffold. 

987.  I  suppose  materials  are  placed  on  the  scaffold  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

988.  Would  you  say  that  the  hand  rail  should  always 
be  of  wood? — -Yes,  sir. 

989.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in  insisting  on 
that  ? — No,  sir. 

990.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  In  a  stone  building,  what 
method  do  you  take  of  carrying  the  inside  end  of  your 
putlogs  ?— They  are  generally  placed  4i  inches  into  the 
wall. 

991  Do  you  leave  a  hole  in  the  stone  work  ? — No,  sir. 
There  is  a  great  source  of  danger  from  the  scaffolding. 
They  generally  bring  the  wall  up  as  high  as  they  can. 
On  the  top  of  the  wall  they  plant  a  putlog.  If  you  are 
building  overhand,  you  are  generally  nine  inches  above 
your  work,  and  you  have  to  get  down  on  your  knees. 
That  is  a  veiy  dangerous  operation. 

992.  How  do  you  deal  with  stone  walls  ?— It  is  done 
in  the  same  way.  You  leave  a  hole  in  the  stone,  and 
a  putlog  is  raised  to  the  highest  level ;  the  wall  is 
raised  to  it,  and  a  putlog  is  put  on  top. 

993.  Suppose  you  have  a  stone  building,  such  as  a 
town  hall,  where  the  stones  are  of  large  dimensions. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  do  you  cut  a  hole  in  the  face 
of  the  stone,  or  do  you  leave  a  hole  for  your  9  inches 
by  3  inches  putlogs  ?— As  a  rule,  the  architect  would  not 
allow  you  to  deface  the  stone  ;  you  have  to  plant  your 
timber  on  the  ashlar,  and  put  your  putlog  on  the  top 
of  that.  ^ 

994.  You  leave  a  stone  out,  then?— Yes,  sir. 

995.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Would  you  say  that  was  unsafe  ? 
— No,  sir. 

996.  We  here,  should  think  that  a  very  peculiar 
way  of  doing  it.      I  do  not  think  we  could  say  that 
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Mr.  W.  anything  else  should  be  done  ;  if  they  choose  to  leave  a 
Pollins.       stone  out,  I  don't  think  we  could  interfere? — No,  sir. 

Jan  1907  (Chairman.)  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  over- 

 L      '  hand  system  of  working.    How  is  your  inside  scaffolding 

supported? — On  small  putlogs  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
4^  inches  by  3  inches,  that  is  in  erecting  house  pro- 
perty. This  4^  inches  by  3  inches  is  scantling  which  is 
afterwards  used  for  the  doorways  and  windows. 

998.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  object  to  overhand  work  ? 
— No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  object  to  overhand  work.  There 
are  some  classes  of  work  you  cannot  do  by  any  other 
method. 

999.  You  would  not  suggest  there  should  be  a 
regulation  that  no  work  should  be  done  overhand? — 
No,  sir,  but  I  would  make  a  regulation  to  the  effect 
that  there  should  be  better  methods  of  scaffolding. 
There  are,  at  the  present  time,  very  large  buildings 
being  erected  which  are  about  six  storeys  high.  Well, 
it  is  all  steel  beams  and  built  overhand.  The  steel 
beams  which  carry  the  floors  are  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  these  beams  are  not  temporarily  covered  with 
planking,  and  from  the  top  of  the  building  to  the 
liottom  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  a  workman 
from  falling  to  the  ground.  I  have  seen  men  seriously 
injured  owing  to  this. 

1000.  You  have  no  protection  between  the  scaffolding 
where  men  are  working  and  the  ground  ? — Yes,  sir, 
that  is  so. 

KMl. (Chairman.)  Ought  not  the  floors  to  be  laid? — 
Yes,  sir,  in  all  cases  of  overhand  work  the  floor  should 
be  covered. 

1002.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Can  you  give  us  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  method  of  scaffolding  for  these  build- 
ings where  they  are  carried  out  overhand? — Very  often 
it  is  done  by  means  of  these  4^  inches  by  3  inches  put- 
logs. 

1003.  Do  you  use  trestles? — Yes,  in  a  great  many 
buildings. 

1004.  If  you  have  trestles  which  vary  in  height,  do 
you  have  any  diiSculty  in  packing  up? — No,  you  would 
not  have  any  difficulty  at  all,  because  any  builder  would 
have  3  feet  or  4  feet  or  5  feet  trestles,  or  any  height 
you  like. 

1005.  Suppose  you  had  two  trestles,  one  3  feet  in 
height  and  the  other  5  feet,  what  would  you  make  up 
with? — In  Belfast,  they  generally  raise  their  walls  at 
least  4  feet  6  inches  high. 

1006.  But  if  you  have  got  a  5  feet  wall,  and  one 
trestle  is  5  feet  in  height  and  the  other  is  only  4  feet 
6  inches,  how  would  you  pack  up  the  shorter  one  to 
make  it  the  same  height  as  the  other  trestle? — If  you 
raised  that  wall  to  5  feet  high,  you  would  require 
5  feet  trestles. 

1007.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  Mr.  Shepherd  means  is 
this.  Suppose  your  trestles  are  practically  all  in 
use  and  you  have  only  one  trestle  4  feet  6  inches  high, 
and  you  had  to  use  a  shorter  one  with  it,  how  would 
you  make  the  trestles  level? — I  should  put  a  block  and 
a  brick  or  two  under  the  trestle  which  was  short. 

1008.  What  would  you  do  if  there  was  18  inches  to 
pack  up?— I  should  pack  it  up  with  blocks  and  bricks. 

1009.  (Mr.  Sheplierd.)  Suppose  there  is  a  floor  level 
with  planking  on,  the  men  would  work  on  that  planking 
until  they  got  up  scaffold  high.  Then  they  would 
bring  in  trestles  and  make  a  platform  on  which  they 
would  work  until  they  got  up  to  the  ceiling  level,  and 
after  that  they  would  put  the  next  lot  of  joists  in? — 
Yes,  sir  ;  but  trestle  scaffolding  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
safest  scaffolding  there  is,  because  to  begin  with,  it 
requires  little  or  no  bracing. 

1010.  You  think  that  if  the  floors  were  planked  over 
at  every  level,  there  would  not  then  be  any  particular 
danger  in  working  on  it?— No,  sir,  it  would  give  the 
workmen  a  sense  of  security  if  that  precaution  were 
taken. 

1011.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  ever  find  a  surplus  amount 
of  scaffolding  materials  on  a  job? — No,  it  is  just  the 
opposite  in  my  experience.  The  larger  builders  gener- 
ally give  you  an  abundant  supply  of  materials,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  with  regard  to  all  the  builders.  I  have 
known  cases  where  it  is  just  the  opposite. 

1012.  You  think  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  material 
should  always  be  provided? — ^Yes,  -and  the  proper  kind 
of  scaffolding. 


1013.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  there  are  some  opera- 
tions which  have  to  be  done  from  the  outside,  even 
when  you  are  building  overhand.  In  such  cases  how  do 
you  get  out?— I  have  seen  planks  placed  out  from  the 
inside,  but  sometimes  a  pole  scaffolding  is  erected  out- 
side for  that  purpose. 

1014.  It  would  not  always  be  done  by  pole  scaffolding, 
then? — No,  sir,  sometimes  they  throw  out  a  cripple. 

1015.  What  about  the  cripple  scaffolding  then.  Do 
you  consider  there  is  anything  which  should  be  doiie  to 
make  it  safe? — The  only  thing  is  to  prohibit  its  use 
altogether.  I  had  to  use  it  in  the  first  two  years  of  my 
time,  and  I  know  something  about  it. 

1016.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  cripple  scaffolds  canti- 
lever scaffolds? — No,  sir,  they  are  slung  on  a  rope. 
The  way  a  cripple  scaffold  is  formed  is  just  a  wooden 
bracket  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  ropes  slung 
under  it,  and  slung  to  an  iron  spike  which  is  driven 
into  the  joint  of  the  brickwork. 

1017.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  How  high  up  would  such  a 
scaS'old  be  used? — Sometimes  three  or  four  storeys 
high. 

1018.  (Chairman.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
cripple  scaffolding  ought  to  be  prohibited  ;  what  is  the 
alternative  ? — The  work  can  be  done  by  pole  scaffolding. 

1019.  That  would  be  very  expensive,  would  it  not? — 
In  Dublin  they  would  not  allow  cripple  scaffolding,  and 
when  I  was  on  a  job  there  I  had  to  put  up  pole  scaf- 
folding. 

1020.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  runs  and 
gangways  ? — The  workmen  generally  land  off  a  ladder  on 
to  the  scaffolding,  that  is  the  rule.  In  some  of  the 
larger  stone  buildings  they  have  gangways. 

1021.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  the  width,  or 
strength,  or  fencing  of  the  gangways  ? — They  are  seldom 
more  than  three  planks  wide,  that  is  27  inches,  and 
these  planks  are  cleated  across  about  14  inches  apart. 

1022.  Do  you  consider  three  9-inch  planks  wide 
enough  ? — Well,  I  think  2  feet  6  inches  would  be  Avide 
enough. 

1023.  Do  you  run  barrows  along  them? — ^Yes,  hand 
barrows.  As  a  rule,  hod-men  will  not  go  up  gang- 
ways. 

1024.  They  prefer  ladders  ? — ^Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  prefer 
ladders  myself. 

.  1025.  Well,  then,  when  you  get  your  ladders  up  to 
your  platforms,  what  precautions  are  necessary  ?  I  note 
you  say  in  the  statement  you  have  sent  in  that  "  access 
to  all  scaffolding,  landings,  &c.,  with  the  necessary  pro- 
tection to  same  "  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  you  wish 
to  call  attention.  What  protection  is  necessary  on  the 
landings  ?  Should  it  be  railed  round  where  the  men 
land  ? — There  ought  to  be  a  fixed  rail  round  all  the  other 
parts,  and  the  whole  floor  ought  to  be  sheeted. 

1026.  A  rail  should  be  fixed  except  just  where  the 
men  land  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

1027.  What  height  should  the  ladder  reach  above 
the  top  platform? — It  should  never  be  less  than  six 
feet. 

1028.  On  a  large  building  would  there  be  more  than 
one  way  up? — Oh,  yes  ;  probably  several  ways. 

1029.  Would  the  materials  be  taken  up  on  the  same 
ladders  as  the  men  go  up? — Yes,  sir. 

1030.  Is  there  any  danger  about  that,  such  as 
material  falling  on  men  while  going  up  the  ladders  ? — 
Yes,  but  in  Belfast,  the  workmen  would  not  go  up  a 
ladder  behind  a  hod-man. 

1031.  I  think  you  said  that  cranes  were  used  on  large 
buildings  in  Belfast.  Do  these  cranes  have  separate 
stagings? — Yes,  you  see  if  these  floors  were  covered, 
there  would  not  be  any  necessit.y  for  separate  stagings. 
Sometimes  you  will  be  60  or  70  feet  high,  and  there 
will  be  nothing  between  you  and  the  ground,  that  is, 
if  you  have  been  working  overhand  from  the  inside. 

1032.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  have  three-legged  crane 
stagings  ? — No,  sir,  just  the  derrick  and  jib. 

1033.  You  know  the  method  that  is  in  use  in  Glasgow, 
where  they  have  a  crane  on  each  floor? — Yes,  that  is 
generally  the  way  it  is  done  in  Belfast. 

1034.  (Chairman.)  Your  last  point  is  about  the  ex- 
amination of  plant,  pertaining  to  the  erection  of  all 
buildings,  such  as  pile  drivers,  cranes,  hoists,  ladders, 
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poles,  putlogs,  planks,  platforms,  bracing,  &c.  You 
have  already  mentioned  that  you  consider  somebody 
ought  to  examine  these  periodically  ? — ^Yes,  sir  ;  all 
plant  should  be  examined  before  being  put  into  use. 

1035.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Who  is  going  to  examine  it  ? — 
It  should  be  examined  by  the  foreman. 

1036.  (Chairman.)  What  should  be  done  with  any 
defective  plant  that  may  be  found  1 — It  should  be  cut 
in  two,  or  thrown  away. 

1037.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Something  should  be  done 
to  make  it  useless? — Yes,  sir. 

1038.  (CJiairman.)  Then,  when  the  scaffolding  is 
erected,  should  it  be  periodically  examined? — Yes,  it 
should  be  examined  on  every  job. 

1039.  How  often  should  such  an  examination  take 
place  ? — I  should  say  that  it  should  be  examined  on  the 
ordinary  run  of  jobs  more  than  once.  On  some  jobs  it 
might  be  necessary  to  examine  it  every  twelve  months. 

1040.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  Chairman's  question  is 
rather  in  this  direction.  Do  you  tliink  an  inspector 
appointed  by  the  public  authority,  exercising  an  inde- 
pendent position,  should  be  authorised  to  go  on 
buildings  to  inspect  and  satisfy  himself  that  there  is 
sufficiency  of  scaffolding  and  other  plant  for  use  ? — ^Well, 
I  should  say  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  or  else  make  these 
neglects  on  the  part  of  the  builder  criminal  offences. 
For  instance,  I  understand  that  it  is  a  criminal  offence 
to  attempt  to  lift  a  load  of  30  cwt.  with  a  1-ton  crane. 

1041.  {Chairman.)  Well,  assuming  that  is  so,  what 
follows  ? — It  should  be  if  it  is  not ;  that  is  what  I 
meant  to  say.  I  was  once  on  a  job  where  there  were 
very  heavy  beams  to  be  lifted,  the  lightest  one  weighed 
39  cwt.,  and  all  I  could  get  to  lift  these  beams  with 
was  a  30-cwt.  crane.  I  could  not  get  a  2-ton  crane, 
and  as  I  had  not  got  a  very  wide  stretch  with  the  jib, 
I  thought  I  would  chance  "it  with  the  30-cwt.  crane. 
I  did  so,  but  the  builder  asked  me  what  crane  I  was 
using,  and  he  would  not  allow  me  to  proceed  with  the 
30-cwt.  crane,  as  he  said  it  was  criminal  to  use  it  with 
such  weights  to  be  lifted.  He  ordered  me  to  take  down 
the  crane,  and  he  then  supplied  a  2-ton  crane  in  its 
place. 

1042.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  That  is  an  example  of  the 
better  class  of  employer  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1043.  If  a  workman  pointed  out  a  bad  plank  to  his 
foreman,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  would  be  dis- 
charged?— No,  sir. 

1044.  That  would  only  happen  with  the  class  of  men 
who  want  looking  after  themselves? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1045.  Have  you  noticed  a  marked  difference  (I  do  not 
mean  from  the  workman's  side,  but  from  the  employer's 
side) — have  you  noticed  any  less  care  being  taken  now 
than  formerly  ? — Well,  you  cannot  say  on  the  employer's 
side  unless  you  also  say  on  the  foreman's  side,  because 
you  hardly  ever  come  into  contact  with  the  employer. 
It  is  the  foreman  who  is  responsible,  as  a  rule. 

1046.  {Chairman.)  I  have  just  one  further  question  to 
ask  you :  can  you  call  to  mind  and  describe  to  the 
Committee  any  serious  accident  that  might  have  been 
prevented,  and  of  which  you  have  personal  know- 
ledge?— Yes,  sir,  I  had  an  accident  myself. 

1047.  Well,  will  you  just  describe  the  circumstances 
of  that  accident? — It  was  due  to  the  collapse  of  a 
great  quantity  of  spouting  which  was  being  taken  down 
by  means  of  a  pole  scaffolding,  and  some  men  below 
were  pointing  down  the  building.  The  scaffolding  was 
not  properly  sheeted,  and  a  piece  of  the  spouting  fell 
and  struck  one  of  the  men  working  below  and  incapaci- 
tated him  for  life.  We  discovered  afterwards  that  the 
gutter  was  only  hanging  on. 

1048.  _  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  mean  that  the  spouting 
was  nailed  up  originally,  but  that  the  iron  nails  had 


rusted  away,  which  caused  the  gutter  to  coUapse  ? — Yes,  Mr.  W. 
sir.  '  PMins. 

1049.  That  appears  to  have  been  a  pure  accident?—  j^^^.  jgQ^ 
Yes,  sir.   

1050.  Of  course  in  such  a  case,  where  there  is  any 
weight,  a  man  might  have  made  a  little  inspection  to 
see  whether  the  screws  were  in  or  not? — I  was  not 
present  at  the  job  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  I  think 
the  workman  who  took  the  roof  off  was  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  not  taking  any  precaution. 

1051.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Are  you  troubled  much  with  sub- 
contractors in  Belfast? — Oh,  yes  ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  it  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

1052.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  do  the  sub-contractors  as 
a  rule  provide  their  own  scaffolding,  or  do  they  get  it 
from  the  principal  builder? — The  principal  builder 
generally  supplies  the  sub-contractors  with  the  scaf- 
folding they  require. 

1053.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  We  will  say  there  is  a  brick- 
layer, a  mason,  a  plumber,  and  a  slater  ;  now  does  the 
one  man  in  Belfast  do  aU  the  work  appertaining  to  all 
the  building  trades  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  he  contracts  for  the 
whole. 

1054.  But  does  he  employ  his  own  workmen  to  carry 
it  out? — No,  sir,  not  in  all  cases.  The  contractor 
generally  brings  in  an  outside  plumber  and  painter. 

1055.  Nobody  else? — No,  sir. 

1056.  There  is  no  outside  plasterer,  mason,  or  brick- 
layer then? — No,  sir.  Of  course,  sometimes  the  archi- 
tect makes  provision  for  a  separate  contract  for  plumb- 
ing and  painting.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  new 
City  Hall  at  Belfast,  there  was  a  separate  contract  for 
that  quite  apart  from  the  building  contract.  There  is 
one  thing  I  would  say  about  the  building  trade,  I  mean 
the  supervision  of  the  building  trade,  that  is,  a  fore- 
man in  charge  of  buildings  should  be  a  certificated  man. 

1057.  {CJiairman.)  Certificated  by  whom? — By  the 
representatives  of  the  Government,  or  the  Corporation 
of  Belfast,  or  some  other  authority.  He  should  be  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination. 

1058.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  On  that  ground,  of  course, 
he  would  be  a  superior  workman,  and  therefore  should 
he  neglect  his  duty,  he  would  lose  his  certificate.  You 
infer  from  that  that  a  man  who  held^such  a  certificate 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  careful  than  a  man  who 
was  not  certificated  ? — Yes  ;  in  Belfast,  as  a  rule,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  men  in  charge  of  work  who  are 
not  properly  qualified. 

1059.  You  would  suggest  that  all  these  foremen  of 
different  trades  should  be  men  holding  a  certain  class 
of  certificate,  which  would  be  some  criterion  that  they 
were  fully  qualified  for  their  work? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1060.  Your  experience  is  that  in  some  instances  men 
are  put  in  charge  of  work  who  are  not  qualified  to  hold 
such  a  position? — Yes,  sir. 

1061.  In  consequence,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  risk 
of  accident  is  increased  through  these  unqualified  men 
being  employed  at  such  work? — Yes,  sir. 

1062.  You  do  not  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  foreman  for  the  bricklayers,  the  stone  masons, 
the  carpenters,  and  another  for  the  plumbers  ? — No,  sir, 
not  at  aU.  The  danger  is  that  an  unqualified  man,  who 
is  placed  in  a  responsible  position,  will  take  any  amount 
of  risk,  in  order  to  promote  his  own  interests,  which  a 
qualified  man  would  not  do. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  evidence. 
If  anything  else  occurs  to  you,  you  will  perhaps  be 
good  enough  to  put  it  in  writing  and  forward  it  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Ward,  and  we  will  consider  it  together 
with  the  evidence  you  have  given  us  here.  ° 
{The  imtness  then  withdreio.) 


Mr.  J.  Baxter,  c 

1063.  {Chairman.)  You  are,  I  understand,  a  member 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners? 
— Yes,  sir. 

1064.  And  you  belong  to  the  Belfast  Branch  of  that 
Society  ? — Yes, 

1065.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  connection 
with  the  building  trade  in  England  and  Scotland  as 


ed,  and  examined. 

well  as  in  Ireland  ?— No  ;  I  have  worked  principally  in  ir-  j 

iaxte'r. 

1066.  What  method  of  building  is  adopted  in  Belfast.   

Is  it  similar  to  that  practised  in  Scotland,  or  in  the  17JaM.19( 

South  of  England? — As  regards  the  more  prominent   

buildings,  it  is  mostly  outside  scaffolding,  but  on  the 
smaller  buildings  inside  scaffolding  is  generally  used. 
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i)//'.  ./.  1067.  Then  you  use  both  systems  in  Belfast  ?~Tes, 

sir.    On  the  large  buildings  we  use  pole  scaffolding, 
17  Jan  1907  small  house  property. 

  1068.  I  notice  in  the  written  statement  you  have  sent 

in,  you  suggest  that  all  the  plant  and  material  used  in 
scaffolding  should  be  carefully  examined  before  being 
used? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  very  important,  and  I  think 
that  all  scafEolding  material  ought  to  be  examined 
before  it  is  sent  out  from  the  yard. 

1069.  Who  should  examine  if? — The  man  in  charge 
of  the  yard,  or  the  man  in  charge  of  the  scaffolding,  who 
is  usually  the  foreman. 

1070.  Well,  we  will  first  deal  with  the  outside  scaf- 
folding, which  you  say  is  used  on  large  buildings.  What 
suggestions  have  you  to  make  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  such  scaffolding? — I  consider  that  all  scaffold- 
ing should  be  closed  scaffolding  ;  that  is,  the  planks 
should  be  placed  close  together,  and  ought  not  to  be 
separated  in  any  way  at  all.  There  should  not  be  any 
overlapping  allowed,  as  it  is  liable  to  cause  the  workmen 
to  trip  up. 

1071.  What  is  the  system  of  laying  the  platforms  in 
Belfast.  Do  the  planks  overlap,  or  are  they  butted? — 
They  mostly  overlap. 

1072.  You  think  that  is  not  the  best  method? — No, 
sir  ;  I  do  not  think  that  way  is  as  good  as  the  butted 
planks. 

1073.  What  is  the  danger  where  the  boards  overlap? 
— If  it  is  a  3-inch  scaffold  board,  the  men  are  liable  to 
trip  up,  especially  if  it  is  dark. 

1074.  We  had  a  witness  here  from  Manchester  who 
said  he  preferred  to  overlap  the  planks  on  a  scaffold? — 
Well,  I  prefer  the  other  method. 

1075.  Yes,  but  where  there  is  such  a  difference  of 
opinion  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  draft  a  regulation 
to  satisfy  both.  Your  next  point  is  with  regard  to 
guard  rails.  How  high  should  the  guard  rail  be  fixed 
above  the  platform.  Do  you  agree  to  3  feet  6  inches  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

1076.  Of  what  material  is  that  guard  to  be  made  ? — I 
sbould  say  round  or  square  timber. 

1077.  Have  you  ever  known  an  accident  to  happen 
through  the  absence  of  a  guard  rail? — Yes,  from  the 
want  of  a  guard  below.  Sometimes  bricks  or  other 
materials  fall  on  the  men  who  are  working  below. 

1078.  How  high  should  that  bottom  protection  be  ? — 
I  think  it  should  not  be  raised  high  enough  to  allow  a 
brick  to  go  through. 

1079.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  you  not  rather  have 
the  guard  close  to  the  level  of  the  platform? — It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  it  quite  close. 

1080.  (Cliairman.)  But  why  should  it  not  rest  on  the 
putlogs  or  the  scaffold  planks? — It  would  certainly  not 
do  any  harm. 

1081.  You  want  that  guard  board  both  inside  and 
outside.  Is  it  usual  to  have  it  inside? — Yes,  I  think 
so.  Sometimes,  you  know,  a  building  projects  at  places, 
and  if  there  were  any  openings  it  would  be  dangerous. 

1082.  Are  the  guard  rails  generally  put  up  on  the 
inner  side  ? — No,  sir  ;  not  inside. 

1083.  Have  you  seen  it  done? — Yes,  but  it  is  not 
general. 

1084.  (Mr.  Jcssup.)  Would  you  prefer  the  guard  rail 
to  a  guard  rope? — Yes. 

1085.  (Chairman.)  At  what  height  from  the  ground 
would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  compulsory  for  the 
platforms  to  be  guarded  with  rails.  You  would  prob- 
ably not  want  one  on  the  first  scaffold,  but  do  you 

■    think  it  necessary  on,  say,  the  second  scaffold? — Yes, 
sir,  on  the  second  floor. 

1086.  About  what  height  would  that  be  ? — From  8  to 
10  feet. 

1087.  With  regard  to  ladders,  I  notice  you  suggest, 
like  most  of  the  other  witnesses  we  have  examined, 
that  they  should  rise  at  least  six  feet  above  the  places 
they  give  access  to,  they  should  be  securely  tied,  have 
a  solid  footing,  and  not  be  raised  upon  loose  blocks  or 
bricks.  Your  last  point  refers  to  the  supports  on 
which  the  ladders  rest? — Yes,  sir  ;  sometimes  the 
laddei-s  are  raised  on  blocks  to  make  them  reach  to  a 
greater  height. 

1088.  Your  next  point  relates  to  the  splicing  of 
ladders.    You  consider  that  practice  ought  not  to  be 


allowed? — Yes,  sir.  I  strongly  object  to  ladders  being 
spliced,  because  I  think  there  is  a  great  danger  of  the 
ladder  sagging,  and  also  of  men  stumbling  where  the 
ladders  are  lapped  over  one  another  at  the  splice. 

1089.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  It  is  safe  as  far  as  the 
ladders  are  concerned? — Yes,  sir. 

1090.  Of  course,  you  are  referring  now  to  hod  carry- 
ing. A  spliced  ladder  would  not  do  for  a  hod-carrier, 
but  it  might  be  used  for  temporary  purposes  only? — 
Yes,  for  temporary  purposes,  but  not  for  a  building  in 
course  of  construction. 

1091.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  would  you  suggest  to 
obviate  the  splicing  of  ladders?— I  would  suggest  that 
the  increased  height  should  be  attained  by  means  of 
landings. 

1092.  (Chairman.)  In  your  written  statement  you  also 
suggest  that  where  a  large  number  of  men  are  employed, 
and  where  ladders  are  used  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion, there  should  be  two  or  three  ways  for  the  work- 
men to  get  up  and  down  to  their  work,  as  you  believe 
a  great  number  of  accidents  happen  through  men  hurry- 
ing to  get  down,  especially  at  meal  times.  Can  you 
suggest  any  ratio  of  ladders  to  men.  Suppose  there 
are  500  men,  how  many  ways  of  access  or  ladders  should 
there  be  ? — There  ought  to  be  four  or  five  at  least  for 
that  number.  I  have  known  men,  in  their  hurry,  come 
down  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

1093.  What  accidents  happen  in  consequence  of  that 
hurrying  ?— They  hurry  down  and  land  on  the  joists 
inside  the  building  ;  then  they  go  across  that,  and  down 
again  through  the  joists.  The  danger  is  that  there  is 
not  a  solid  platform  for  them  to  come  down  on. 

1094.  Then  the  remedy  would  be  to  have  a  solid 
platform  at  the  foot  of  each  ladder? — Yes,  sir. 

1095.  Are  your  materials  taken  up  the  same  ladders  ; 
that  is,  do  the  men  go  up  carrying  bricks  and  mortar  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  in  most  instances. 

1096.  Would  you  suggest,  then,  that  materials  should 
be  taken  up  one  way  and  the  men  go  up  by  another  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

1097.  You  think  that  is  advisable  ?— Yes,  sir. 

1098.  So  that  if  any  material  fell,  it  would  not  strike 
a  man  who  happened  to  be  going  up  or  down  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1099.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  To  what  extent  do  they  carry 
up  bricks  and  mortar.  Surely  they  have  other  means 
for  carrying  up  materials  in  Belfast.  Do  they  carry  the 
stuff  right  away  to  the  top? — Yes,  but  they  carry  it  up 
in  stages.  Accidents  bave  happened  through  men 
almost  pushing  one  another  down. 

1100.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  the  material 
going  up  and  down  that  causes  accidents? — No,  sir. 

1101.  So  that  the  material  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  if  the  ladders  are  safe  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  up  material,  they  are  equally  safe  for  men  to 
go  up  and  down  on? — Yes. 

1102.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  use  cranes  in  Bel- 
fast?— Yes,  for  lifting  stones  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  only  refer  to  plaster  or  bricks.  Hods  are  still  used 
to  a  great  extent  in  Belfast. 

1103.  Have  you  in  mind  any  accident  that  you  have 
personally  witnessed,  such  as  an  accident  caused  by  the 
absence  of  safeguards  at  .some  dangerous  place  or  way. 
Can  you  call  to  mind  any  such  accident? — It  is  some 
time  since  I  actually  saw  an  accident. 

1104.  Do  a  great  many  accidents  happen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  trade  in  Belfast  ? — No,  sir  ;  we 
are  fairly  free  from  serious  accidents. 

1105.  You  have  some  very  large  mills  there  ? — Yes  ; 
the  scaffolding  is  done  inside. 

1106.  Are  they  brick  buildings  with  steel  beams? — 
Yes,  sir,  with  concrete  floors. 

1107.  And  you  say  they  are  erected  from  the  inside? 
— Yes,  sir. 

1108.  Have  you  ever  worked  on  any  of  these  build- 
ings?— Yes,  sir. 

1109.  Are  there  any  special  dangers  in  connection 
with  that  kind  of  building  ? — There  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
danger  connected  with  that  kind  of  building  after  they 
get  up  to  the  first  floor  and  the  beams  are  put  up. 

1110.  So  that  the  floors  are  put  in  as  they  go  up? — 
Yes,  sir,  in  some  cases. 
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1111.  Do  they  use  cranes  on  that  kind  of  building? — 
Yes,  sir. 

1112.  They  do  not  erect  the  cranes  on  each  floot  and 
take  them  up  as  the  work  proceeds  1 — No,  sir. 

1113.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Have  you  had  charge  of  a  job 
of  this  kind? — No,  sir. 

1114.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Supposing  you  are  erecting  a  roof 
of  ordinary  pitch,  say,  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  is 
there  a  sufficiency  of  scaffolding.  I  suppose  you  have 
wood  roofs? — Yes. 

1115.  Then  how  do  you  get  on  for  scaffolding  while 
you  are  doing  the  roof  ? — We  have  the  ceiling  joists  up, 
and  we  scaffold  off  them. 

1116.  Do  you  get  a  svifficiency  of  scaffolding  ?— Some- 
times we  have  a  good  supply,  while  at  other  times  we 
have  very  little  scaffolding  material  at  all. 

1117.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  work  on  one  plank 
only,  or  do  you,  as  a  rule,  have  two  planks? — Two 
planks  generally. 

1118.  That  is  the  general  practice  in  Belfast.  If  you 
wanted  a  board  or  two,  there  would  not  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  them? — No,  sir. 

1119.  Do  you  find  that  you  get  a  sufficiency  of  plank- 
ing?— Yes,  we  do. 

1120.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  there  is  plenty  of 
timber  on  the  job  for  roofing  and  joisting  purposes 
which  you  can  utilise  if  necessary? — Yes,  sir,  but  the 
respectable  builder  will  give  you  a  fairly  good  supply 
of  proper  scaffolding  materials.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
small  builder,  he  does  not  supply  sufficient  scaffolding  ; 
he  uses  for  scaffolding  purposes  any  material  that  may 
"be  handy. 

1121.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  The  material  that  he  has  ulti- 
mately to  use  for  the  building  is  used  for  the  scaffold? 
—Yes. 

1122.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  whether  there  are  accidents  frequently  occurring 
on  what  are  called  jeny-built  cottages? — No,  sir  ;  there 

are  not  very  many  accidents,  because  the  buildings  are 

not  very  high. 

1123.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  In  your  own  trade  as  a  car- 
penter the  scaffolding  difficulty  does  not  arise?— No, 
not  to  a  great  extent. 

1124.  But  does  it  arise  to  an  appreciable  extent? — 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  sufficient  scaffolding. 

1125.  Does  it  not  depend  largely  on  the  joiner  him- 
self as  to  what  is  used  ? — Yes,  but  he  ihas  nothing  to  do 
with  the  erection  of  the  scaffolding. 

1126.  Suppose  you  are  fixing  up  a  roof,  if  you  have 
a  labourer  on  the  job  he  has  to  get  your  scaffolding  up 
for  the  work.  The  scaffold  is  prepared  for  you  before 
you  begin  fixing  the  roof? — Yes,  sir. 

,  1127.  Is  there  any  other  dangerous  work  on  buildings 
with  the  exception  of  roofs  which  you  are  connected 
with? — The  roof  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  a 
"building. 

1128.  How  about  the  laying  of  floors  or  work  of  that 
«ort? — No,  there  is  not  much  danger  in  that  respect. 

1129.  In  getting  in  trimmers,  how  do  you  do  it  ? — 
They  are  prepared  on  the  ground. 

1130.  So  that  so  far  as  your  trade  is  concerned, 
there  is  very  little  cause  for  complaint  as  regards  the 
scaffolding? — There  has  not  been  a  great  number  of 
accidents  to  my  knowledge. 

1131.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as 
to  the  number  of  accidents  that  have  happened? — No, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  have  ibeen  many  accidents  in 
my  particular  trade  in  connection  with  the  erection  of 
buildings.  There  has  been  a  large  number  in  the  ship- 
T)uilding  trades. 

1132.  But  on  buildings  in  course  of  construction  acci- 
dents are  not  frequent? — No,  sir  ;  not  anything  serious. 

1133.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  list  of  accidents  that 
have  occurred  during  the  last  year  or  two  to  members  of 
jour  Society? — Yes,  sir. 


1134.  If  you  will  send  to  the  Secretary  a  list  of  the 
accidents  which  have  happened  on  buildings  during  the 
last  two  years,  showing  the  cause,  we  shall  be  very  ^ 
glad  to  consider  it? — Yes,  sir. 

1135.  How  are  the  statistics  kept  in  Belfast.  Are 
there  any  ngtes  of  how  the  accidents  occur  and  how 
they  are  caused.  Would  you  be  able  to  obtain  a  list? — 
The  accidents  are  reported  to  the  District  Committee. 

1136.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  If  an  accident  happens  to  one 
of  your  members,  you  take  it  up  as  a  committee?— 
Yes,  sir. 

1137.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Then  do  you  keep  any  statistics 
of  how  the  accidents  happen? — Yes,  we  do. 

1138.  Are  you  working  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  or 
in  the  house  trade? — In  the  house  trade. 

1139.  You  seem  to  think  that  no  inspection  is  re- 
quired with  regard  to  buildings  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  the  majority  of  cases.  Do  you  not  think 
inspection  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  indifferent 
builders  up  to  the  same  level  as  the  respectable 
builders? — Yes,  I  do  ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the 
inspectors  dhoisld  'be  appointed  by  some  central 
authority.  We  have  building  inspectors  in  Belfast  at 
the  present  time,  but  they  are  only  concerned  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  building  byelaws.  There  is  a  build- 
ing being  erected  in  Belfast,  which,  according  to  all  the 
reports  I  have  seen,  is  a  perfect  death  trap.  In  fact, 
the  conditions  are  so  bad  that  the  men  sometimes  refuse 
to  proceed  any  further  with  the  work.  I  am  told  that 
the  ladders  are  taken  away  after  the  men  have  gone 
up,  and  they  are  not  put  iback  again  imtil  it  is  nearly 
time  for  the  men  to  come  down  for  their  meals  or  to 
leave  off  work  for  the  day. 

1140.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  ladders  are  placed  in  position  for  the  men  to 
get  to  their  work,  and  that  after  the  men  have  com- 
menced work  the  ladders  are  taken  away  again? — Yes, 
that  is  the  way  they  adopt  at  one  particular  job  going 
on  at  present. 

1141.  They  are  prisoners  while  they  are  there? — Yes. 

1142.  (Chairman.)  Surely  these  ladders  have  to  be 
fixed  in  some  way'i — Yes,  they  usually  are,  but  not  in 
this  case.  I  think  that  if  an  inspector  is  appointed  it 
should  be  by  a  central  body.  He  would  then  have  more 
control,  and  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  altogether. 

1143.  (Mr.  Haggcrty.)  You  mean  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  members  of  the  Corporation  who  are  builders 
to  exercise  undue  influence  over  the  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

1144.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  were  speaking  just  now 
about  inspectors.  There  may  'be  some  little  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  this  question  later  on.  You  know  sometliing 
about  Belfast.  Suppose  it  was  decided  that  insi)ectors 
of  scaffolding  should  be  appointed,  liow  many  do  you 
think  would  be  required  for  Belfast  alone,  one  or 
more? — One  migiit  be  able  to  do  it  in  Belfast,  but  if 
you  take  a  radius  of  ten  miles  round  Belfast  it  would 
require  two  inspectors  at  least. 

1145.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  consider  that  there 
would  be  sufficient  work  to  keep  two  inspectors  going 
constantly  in  that  area? — I  do  not  know  about  con- 
stantly. 

(Mr.  Batchelor.)  If  inspectors  are  tc  be  appointed,  I 
should  like  someone  to  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  number 
that  would  be  necessary  in  a  particular  town. 

1146.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  If  inspectors  of  buildings 
were  appointed,  do  you  think  that  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  make  builders  put  up  better  scaffolding  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

1147.  You  see,  after  you  have  got  everybody  to  do 
what  is  right,  there  would  not  he  any  need  for  an 
inspector? — No,  but  he  would  be  required  to  go  round 
again,  as  new  buildings  are  put  up. 

(Chairman.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Baxter,  for  giving  evidence. 

(The  witness  then  withdrew.) 
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SEVENTH  DAY. 


Thm^sday,  'ilst  January,  1907. 


PRESENT  : 


Mr.  W.  Dawkins  Ceamp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  J.  Batchelor. 
Mr.  D.  Haggerty. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Jessup. 


Mr.  G.  Macfarlane. 
Mr.  "W.  Shepherd. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Stenning,  J.P. 
Mr.  L.  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  S.  Smethurst,  J.P.,  called,  and  examined. 


Mr.  S. 

Smethurst, 
J.P. 


1148.  (Chairman  )  I  understand  you  are  a  master 
builder  in  business  at  Oldham  ? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

1149.  And  you  are  accustomed  to  building  cotton  mills 
31  Jan.  1907.   and  constructions  of  that  character? — Yes,  sir. 

(chairman.)  This  Committee  wish  to  learn  something 
about  the  building  of  these  cotton  mills  and  to  what 
special  dangers,  if  any,  the  workmen  employed  are  liable. 
M'e  are  informed  that  many  accidents  do  occur  in  the 
construction  of  cotton  mills,  and  the  accidezits  are  attri- 
buted to  the  collapse  of  scaffolding,  breaking  of  ladders, 
falling  of  materials,  breaking  of  ropes  or  chains,  and  the 
use  of  hoists,  cranes,  and  such  like.  Naturally,  of  course, 
it  is  our  desire  to  frame  fome  practicable  regulations, 
which  will  prevent  or  at  least  minimise  such  accidents. 
You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  in  a  written  state- 
ment to  the  Secretary,  explaining  the  construction  of 
modern  cotton  mills,  and  each  member  of  the  Committee 
has  been  supplied  with  a  copy. 

(Mr.  Shepherd.)  Perhaps  Mr.  Smethurst  may  be  able 
to  help  us  by  giving  us  suggestions  with  refereoce  to 
regulations  which  could  be  made  and  enforced,  and  which 
would  minimise  the  chances  of  accident.  Suppose 
there  are  prop^r  methods  of  safeguarding  scaffolds,  &c., 
which  should  be  adopted,  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Smethurst 
might  be  able  to  give  us  some  suggestions  as  to  whether, 
in  his  opinion,  regulations  embodying  these  preciutions 
can  be  made  and  enforced.  He  might  also  give  us 
his  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  inspection,  because 
in  all  probability  one  of  the  results  of  our  enquiries 
will  be  the  issue  of  reasonable  regulations  which 
will  be  based  on  the  present  practice  of  better  class 
builders.  In  order  to  see  that  these  regulations  are  ad- 
hered to,  some  system  of  ins-psction  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  the  only  points 
wanting  in  Mr.  Smethurst's  evidence  as  submitted. 

'.  -(Chairman.)  Yes,  I  agree,  but  probably  that  would 
come  out  better  in  the  course  of  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Smethurst,  in  connection  with  his  written  stateaaent. 

(Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Committee  I  have  visited  two  mills  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  methods  that 
are  adopted  in  the  building  of  these  mills.  I  have  several 
questions  which  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smethurst,  and 
seeing  that  I  have  visited  them  so  recently,  it  would 
perhaps  be  of  assistance  to  the  Committee  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  put  them  first. 

(Chairman.)  Very  well,  Mr.  Macfarlane,  please  proceed 
with  your  questions,  and  if  you  do  not  cover  the  whole 
of  the  ground,  I  will  then  ask  any  further  questions  that 
may  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary. 

1150.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  la  the  first  place  Mr.  Smet- 
hurst, in  mill  building  as  carried  on  in  Lancashire, 
the  scaffolds  are  inside  scaffolds,  I  mean  what  is  under- 
stood as  inside  scaffolding  ? — -Yes,  quite  so. 

1151.  Do  you  consider  that  these  scaffolds  are  equally 
safe  as  compared  with  outside  scaffolds? — Yes,  I  think 
that  you  have  to  regard  the  answer  to  that  question  in 
connection  with  the  practice  that  has  grown  up  in  build- 
ing these  mills,  that  is  in  Lancashire.  The  men  are 
trained,  and  have  been  trained  through  generations,  to 
work  in  that  way  which  we  call  overhand,  and  I  think 
they  would  prefer  that  method  to  any  other.  A  Lan- 
cashire bricklayer,  for  instance,  is  used  to  that  method 
and  would  object  to  any  other,  while  a  London  bricklayer, 
of  course,  has  a  rooted  objection  to  the  overhand  method, 


because  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  it.  I  suppose  it 
is  largely  a  question  of  nerve  and  adaptation.  To  illus- 
trate that,  suppose  you  are  building  a  chimney  stack, 
and  you  go  up  stage  by  stage  as  the  work  proceeds,  on 
that  chimney  you  would  feel  as  safe  as  if  you  were  on 
the  ground,  because  you  have  grown  with  it,  but  if  you 
went  straight  up  to  the  top  you  would  probably  feel 
nervous.  A  practical  bricklayer,  after  having  worked  a 
good  many  years  at  the  tta'ie,  would  have  absolutely  no 
sense  of  danger  from  the  overhand  practice  in  Lancashire. 
We  had  one  accident  through  a  man  falling  over  from 
the  outside,  but  I  think  it  was  owing  to  some  physical 
infirmity  of  which  we  were  not  aware  at  the  time.  The 
insurance  company  afterwards  informed  us  that  the  man 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  a  serious  accident,  and  if 
this  had  come  to  our  knowledge  he  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  work  on  the  scaffold.  That  is  the  only  case, 
that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  which  has  happened 
through  a  man  falling  over  the  outside  wall  of  the 
building. 

1152.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  reason  for  using 
inside  scaffolding  in  the  construction  of  these  cotton 
mills  ?  Is  it  in  order  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work,  or  is  it  for  the  purpose  of  economising  the  ex- 
penses ? — I  do  not  think  inside  scaffolding  is  used  for 
either  of  those  reasons.  We  have  grown  up  to  the 
custom,  but  if  we  had  to  revert  to  the  London  practice 
and  put  up  outside  scaff'olds  it  would  add  considerably 
to  the  cost ;  I  should  think  it  would  add  a  matter  of 
two  thousand  pounds  to  the  cost  of  a  mill.  A  modern 
mill  is  about  100  yards  long  and  50  yards  in  width,  and  if 
an  outside  scaffold  had  to  be  erected  around  that,  some  22 
or  23  yards  high,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  additional 
charge  indeed.  I  think  we  should  require  some  compen- 
sation if  we  were  forced,  by  regulations,  to  adopt  a 
practice  of  that  sort  ;  it  would  be  practically  ruinous. 

1153.  I  believe  that  stone  work  forms  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  mill  building,  and  no  special  scaffolding 
is  required  for  that  ? — As  a  general  rule  there  is  no  stone 
work,  with  the  exception  of  sills  and  cornices  and 
staircases.  This  stone  work  is  generally  handled  by  means 
of  a  jib  crane  which  is  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  it 
commands  the  whole  of  the  staircases,  which  as  a  rule  is 
the  most  elaborate  part.  Generally,  the  jib  crane  is  held 
down  to  the  girders  by  chains,  from  the  floor  below,  or  on 
the  floor  in  which  it  is  fixed. 

1154.  Can  you  give  us  a  description  of  the  standards 
that  carry  the  ends  of  the  putlogs.  I  suppose  the  other 
end  is  carried  in  the  wall  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1155.  Your  practice  is  to  put  a  putlog  into  each  brick 
pillar  ? — Yes. 

1156.  That  is  the  general  practice  ? — Yes. 

1157.  Do  you  consider  that  is  sufficient  bearing — the 
distance  is  7  feet  6  inches  ? — Do  you  mean  between  the 
putlogs. 

1158.  Yes  ? — I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  in  the  North 
we  use  exclusively  3-inch  battens  for  scaffolding,  and 
they  are  safe  up  to  about  11  feet.  Those  pillars  recur 
every  7  feet  4  inches,  and  we  should  put  one  on  each 
pillar.  We  use  in  our  practice,  and  I  am  speaking  of  the 
practice  of  my  own  firm  only,  we  try  as  far  as  possible  to 
use  battens  23  feet  in  length,  which  enables  us  to  compass 
a  full  length  of  22  feet,  and  to  allow  sufiBcient  lap  where 
the  scaffolding  laps. 

1159  You  do  not  butt  the  planks? — No. 
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1160.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  putlogs  which  you 
use  ? — Well,  we  invariably  use  the  7  inch  by  3  inch 
batten,  with  the  edge  up. 

1161.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Are  they  deal  putlogs? — Yes, 
spruce. 

1162.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  distance 
between  the  outlogs  ? — About  7  feet  4  inches. 

1163.  And  you  have  3  inch  by  7  inch  planks? — Yes. 

1164.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  The  putlogs  used  are  7  inch 
by  3  inch,  one  end  rests  upon  the  wall  and  the  other  end 
rests  upon  a  standard,  a  sketch  of  which  you  have  given 
in  the  written  statement  ? — Yes,  and  generally  the  putlog 
is  wedged  in  that  standard. 

1165.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  notice  that  you  marked  'this 
sketch  6  inch  by  1^  inch  ? — That  refers  to  the  sides  of 
the  standards. 

1166.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  these  standards  the  kind 
usually  provided  in  mill  building  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
almost  exclusively  prevail.  At  one  time  we  used  to  make 
them  out  of  4  inch  by  3  inch  planks,  but  we  found  that 
6  inch  by  H  inch  was  lighter  and  stronger  and  safer.  It 
has  more  "  footing,"  if  I  may  put  it  in  that  way,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  prevent  tilting. 

1167.  How  do  you  stay  your  scaffolds  ? — They  do  not 
want  any  staying  longitudinally,  but  we  stay  them  from 
the  sides  with  planks. 

1168.  What  is  the  usual  width  of  your  bricklayers' 
scaffolds  ? — As  I  explained  in  the  statement  I  sent  in, 
we  generally  begin  with  a  platform  11  or  12  planks  wide. 

1169.  That  would  be  about  7  feet  in  width,  then? — 
Yes,  about  that. 

1170.  That  applies  to  the  first  soaSold  ?— Yes. 

1171.  What  is  the  width  of  your  next  scaffold,  from 
the  standards  to  the  wall  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be 
about  4  feet. 

1172.  Do  you  consider  3  feet  6  inches  too  narrow  ? — I 
think  it  ought  to  be  six  planks  in  width — that  is,  between 
3  feet  6  inches  and  4  feet. 

1173.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  minimum  width 
that  is  necessary  ? — About  3  feet  6  inches. 

1174.  What  method  do  you  adopt  in  order  to  prevent 
your  sciffolds  from  falling  away  from  the  wall — suppos- 
ing a  putlog  was  not  securely  fixed  into  the  wall  ? — The 
scaffolds  are  usually  stayed  from  the  side,  but  sometimes 
we  fix  a  triangular  piece  from  the  foot  of  the  standard  to 
the  putlog  against  the  wall. 

1175.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  When  you  get  up  to  the  first 
floor  you  sheet  this  over  with  twelve  planks.  You  then 
take  up  five  or  six  of  the  inside  planks  when  you  wish  to 
raise  the  scaffolding  higher.  Do  you  place  any  covering 
on  the  first  floor,  or  are  the  joists  bare  ? — Yes,  the  joists 
are  bare. 

1176.  How  long  do  you  continue  that? — Sometimes  we 
go  up  to  the  next  floor. 

1177.  Do  you  fix  any  planks  on  the  sides  of  your 
scaffolds — a  board  on  edge  ? — I  do  not  think  we  do. 

1178.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  that  ? — I  do 
not  know.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  safeguard 
against  materials  falling  outside. 

1179.  You  have  no  rope  or  rail  protection  for  the 
workmen  on  the  scaffolding.  It  is  bare  of  everything  but 
the  planks  ? — Quite  so. 

1180.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  you  use  barrows? — 
Yes,  almost  exclusively. 

1181.  The  floors  being  about  15  feet  high,  you  would 
require  three  inside  scaffolds  for  each  floor.  You  empty 
the  bricks  or  the  mortar  out  of  the  barrows  on  the  first 
scaffolding  from  the  floor.  Well,  then,  how  do  you  ar- 
range for  the  top  scaffold — how  do  you  get  the  materials 
up  to  the  top  scaffold  ? — We  lift  the  planks  on  the 
outside  of  the  standard  and  run  the  barrows  up  on 
that. 

1182.  How  wide  is  that  barrow  run? — Five  planks 
wide. 

1183.  Do  you  use  trestles? — Yes,  sometimes. 

1184.  You  have  a  lower  and  a  higher  stage  ? — Yes,  there 
is  no  one  practice  which  prevails.  Sometimes  we  take  out 
the  shorter  putlogs  and  put  in  longer  ones. 

1185.  Which  is  the  best  method?— I  think  that  is  the 
best  method. 
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1186.  I  suppose  barrow  runs  are  largely  used  in  the 
construction  of  mills? — Yes,  I  should  say  exclusively, 
with  the  exception  of  difiBcult  positions  where  you  have 
to  use  hods. 

1187.  These  barrow  runs  are  continuous  from  the 
central  part,  where  the  barrow  hoist  is? — Yes. 

1188.  Are  the  planks  which  form  the  barrow  runs 
lapped,  or  are  they  butt  jointed  ? — -I  do  not  think  that 
any  one  system  prevails,  but  we  try  as  far  as  possible  to 
have  the  planks  butt-jointed. 

1189.  With  regard  to  barrow  hoists,  are  they  erected 
inside  or  outside  the  mill  ? — We  fix  them  both  ways. 
Sometimes  the  architect  insists  on  having  them  outside. 

1190.  {3fr.  Shepherd.)  If  you  had  your  own  way  you 
would  put  them  inside  the  building  ? — Yes. 

1191.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Which  do  you  consider  the 
safer  position  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  m 
that  respect  I  think  the  reason  the  architect  insists  on 
them  being  put  outside  is  because  he  finds  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  getting  them  out  of  the  mill  when  the 
work  is  finished. 

1192.  I  suppose  there  is  no  need  for  workmen  to  use 
these  barrow  hoists  for  going  up  and  down  to  and  from  their 
work  ;  but  do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  use  them  for  that 
purpose  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  they  do,  although  they  know 
that  it  is  prohibited.  I  think  that  if  you  liave  any  power 
to  put  a  penalty  upon  workmen  for  using  these  hoists  in 
that  way  it  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  many 
accidents.  It  is  one  of  the  silly  things  men  will  do, 
although  they  know  perfectly  well  it  is  a  dangerous 
practice. 

1193.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any 
accidents  through  men  riding  on  these  barrow  hoists, 
have  you  personally  known  of  any  accidents  to  arise  from 
the  practice? — I  had  a  case  some  twenty  years  ago  when 
I  was  a  foreman  in  charge.  The  man  cime  down,  and 
while  he  was  standin;i  at  the  bottom  a  barrow  capsized  at 
the  top.  It  fell  down  and  struck  him  on  the  head,  but 
the  man  was  not  killed.  I  have  always  held  a  strong 
objection  to  men  using  these  barrow  hoists  for  passenger 
traffic.  I  remember  another  case,  where  the  hoist  gave 
way  and  fell  down  to  the  bottom.  A  man  who  was 
inside  was  "jumped  up,"  and,  although  he  was  not  killed, 
he  was  permanently  disabled,  simply  by  the  shock.  It 
is  a  very  foolish  practice,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

1194.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Your  only  remedy,  at  the 
present  time,  is  to  discharge  any  man  who  is  caught  using 
the  barrow  hoists  for  such  purposes  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1195.  A  number  of  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence 
before  this  Committee  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
protection  rails  should  be  provided  for  barrow  runs. 
Have  your  workmen  ever  asked  you  to  supply  any  such 
protection  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1196.  They  do  not  consider  it  necessary? — I  think  not. 

1197.  Will  you  please  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
method  you  adopt  of  fixing  the  steel  and  iron  work,  which 
is  erected  to  carry  the  floors  of  the  mills  ? — The  b;ams 
are  made  of  steel  and  the  columns  are  made  of  cast  iron. 

1198.  Are  those  the  usual  materials  for  such  construc- 
tions ? — Almost  exclusively  now,  I  believe. 

1199.  What  I  should  like  to  know  is  whethtr  it  is 
necessary  to  fix  the  iron  work  at  a  greater  height  than 
the  brick  work.  I  mean,  is  it  necessary  for  the  iron  work 
to  be  erected  much  in  advance  of  the  brick  work  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  reason  for  it.  Of  course,  I 
suppose,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion  and  practice. 
So  far  as  my  firm  is  concerned,  we  seldom  proceed  with 
the  iron  work  more  than  one  storey  in  advance  of  the 
brick  work. 

1200.  {Air.  Shepherd.)  You  must  be  in  advance  with 
the  steel  work,  in  order  that  the  bricklayers  will  not  have 
to  stand  idle  while  the  steel  work  is  being  erected  ? — The 
practice  is  to  get  one  part  of  the  building  ready  for  the 
iron  work,  and  when  that  pirt  of  the  iron  work  is  con- 
structed, the  bricklayers  commence  their  work,  and  the 
iron  work  for  the  other  part  is  then  proceeded  with,  and 
so  on. 

1201.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  In  your  statement  I  notice 
you  say  that  the  iron  work  is  fixed  by  the  aid  of  sheer 
legs.  Do  you  hoist  the  iron  work  right  from  the  ground  ? 
— That  depends  on  whether  you  have  arched  the  floors. 
If  there  is  nothing  between,  you  lift  right  from  the 
ground,  but  if  there  are  any  intermediate  floors  arched 
or  concreted  in,  i.e.,  the  floors  laid,  you  have  to  lift  in 
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i)/r.  S.       one  position  on  the  floor  and  then  run  it  to  where  it 
Smetkvr.^t,    has  to  be  fixed. 
J  P 

1202.  (Air.  Haggerty.)  What  power  do  you  use  ? — 
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  1203.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  do  you  convey  the  iron 

work  to  the  spot  where  it  has  to  be  fixed  in  its  permanent 
position  ? — We  have  trolleys  made  of  two  7  inch  by 
3  inch  planks  about  2  feet  long.  Under  these  are  two 
wheels  about  6  inches  in  diameter.  This  trolley  is  run 
along  on  plank  runs. 

1204.  Is  there  no  protection  at  all  for  the  workmen  ? 
For  instance,  you  have  brick  runs,  is  there  any  protection 
to  prevent  things  falling  on  to  a  workman  engaged  in 
wheeling  bricks,  who  may  have  to  pass  below  where  the 
iron  work  is  being  fixed  ? — They  may  cross  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely.  It  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  coin- 
cidence if  it  did  happen.    It  would  not  be  very  often. 

1205.  Is  there  any  special  danger  in  that  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  is. 

1206.  How  are  the  floors  of  the  mills  usually  con- 
structed Are  they  generally  of  bricks,  or  concrete,  or 
both  ? — I  should  think  bricks  and  concrete  are  used 
equally. 

1207.  Is  it  ever  the  case,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes, 
that  the  fiUing-in  is  left  until  the  last  storey  is  completed  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  very  often,  except  where  concrete  is  used. 

1208.  The  arching  is  left  out  until  you  get  to  the  top  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

1209.  Suppose  a  man  was  engaged  in  centering  on 
the  top  scaffolding,  four  or  five  storeys  high,  and  an 
accident  happened  to  the  plank  he  was  working  on,  would 
it  be  possible  for  him  to  fall  down  to  the  bottom  ? — No, 
we  leave  the  platform  on  the  floor  beneath. 

1210.  So  that  if  the  centering  is  done  that  way  it  would 
be  quite  right  to  begin  at  the  top  and  come  down  ? — Yes, 
it  has  gradually  become  the  practice  to  keep  up  with  the 
arching  by  the  time  you  get  ready  for  the  roof. 

1211.  It  does  not  often  obtain? — It  is  becoming  more 
general. 

1212.  There  is  another  question  I  wish  to  ask.  I 
understand  that  the  windows  are  fixed  in  oul;side  reveals, 
and  not  on  the  inside,  as  the  \^  indows  in  this  room  are. 
What  method  of  scaffolding  is  provided  for  the  men  who 
fix  these  windows? — I  do  not  think  any  scafi'olding  is 
provided.  We  build  little  pads  in,  and  the  windows  are 
hoisted  up  from  the  outside  and  put  in.  Sometimes  a 
cantilever  scaffold  is  put  out  for  the  purpose. 

1213.  Of  course,  in  the  construction  of  the  mills,  a 
great  deal  of  mechanical  power  is  used,  that  is  machinery 
for  hoisting,  shafting,  and  belting  for  mortar  mills,  and 
all  that  S(jrt  of  thing.  Is  it  a  recognised  thing  to  guard 
these  machines  and  shafting  ? — Yes,  in  most  cases. 

1214.  I  think  the  Factory  Inspectors  already  deal  with 
that  ? — At  all  events,  Mr.  Crabtree,  the  Inspector  for 
Oldham,  does. 

1215.  {Chairman.')  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  pays 
attention  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  power  to 
enforce  his  requirements? — Well,  we  generally  do  what 
he  tells  us.  It  is  necessary  that  the  machinery  should  be 
securely  fenced,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  do  anything 
that  is  reasonable. 

1216.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  It  is  your  practice  to  protect 
these  things  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1217.  You  have  never  questioned  the  Inspector's  right 
to  come  on  your  premises  ? — No,  I  think  they  are  very 
wise  suggestions  which  he  submits.  It  is  a  very  simple 
thing  to  fence  such  machinery,  and  it  is  a  necessary  pre- 
caution. 

1218.  So  that  any  regulations  which  might  be  framed  in 
the  future,  requiring  all  machinery  or  cog  wheels  to  be 
fenced,  would  not  be  a  hardship  on  any  particular  builder  ? 
— I  should  not  think  so. 

1219.  Are  mill  buildings,  in  your  experience,  more 
responsible  for  accidents  than  other  buildings? — I  am 
afraid  that  is  a  difficult  question,  Mr.  Macfarlane.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  epidemic  sometimes.  I  will 
take  our  own  experience.  For  10  years  we  scarcely  had 
an  accident,  and  none  were  fatal.  Then  we  began  with  a 
man  falling  down  a  hoist  well,  and  that  reminds  me  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  were  compulsory  for  all 
such  openings  in  the  floor  to  be  fenced.  This  man  had' 
been  working  late,  and  at  knocking-offi  time  he  rushed 
towards  the  staircase,  and  fell  down  through  the  well 


hole.  Of  course  there  were  acres  of  flooring  to  walk  on 
where  it  was  perfectly  safe,  but  I  suppose  in  the  anxiety 
to  get  off  he  took  a  straight  line  to  the  stairs  and  fell 
down  the  hole. 

1220.  Can  you  suggest  any  special  preCiutions  that 
might  be  taken,  a  id  which  are  not  taken  at  the  present 
time,  which  would  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  accidents 
which  o-cur  in  the  construction  of  mills? — Well,  we  have 
only  had  one  accident  through  the  collapse  of  a  scaffold, 
when  one  man  was  injured,  but  not  fatally.  I  think 
many  of  the  accidents  which  happen  are  caused  by  acts  of 
carelessness,  and  I  have  a  very  profound  conviction 
myself,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  something  to  be  done 
to  impress  upon  the  workmen  the  necessity  for  prudence 
and  precaution  on  their  part;  it  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  number  of  acciJents.  I  find  almost  invariably  that 
accidents  arise  from  the  contempt  that  men  have  for  the 
dangers  that  are  near.  It  is  carelessness  that  causes  many 
accidents,  but  of  course  many  unavoidable  accident-,s  oicur 
through  the  steel  girders  turning  over  whilst  they  are 
being  moved. 

1221.  Are  there  many  well-holes  and  other  openings 
in  the  floors?  Of  course  you  always  have  to  leave  one 
opening  for  the  hoist  ? — Ye-!,  that  is  so. 

1222.  How  many  needing  protection  would  there  be  in 
each  floor  ? — I  should  think  there  would  usually  be  three 
openings.  You  always  have  to  leave  one  opening  for 
hoisting  the  machinery  and  the  ir  m  work  through,  and 
sometimes  you  have  to  leavd  one  for  the  joiner  to  hoist 
up  his  timbers. 

1223.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Of  course,  at  certain  time?,  these 
openings  must  necessarily  be  unprotected,  that  is  when 
you  are  hoisting  material  up  ? — Yes. 

1224.  You  think  openings  ought  to  be  protected 
generally  ? — Yes. 

1225.  {Mr.  Hagqerty.)  You  spoke  just  now  of  the 
carelessness  of  workirien.  You  do  not  suggest  that  work- 
men are  wilfully  careless  ?— No,  not  for  a  moment. 
When  I  spoke  of  carelessness  I  meant  in  this  respect  : 
there  is  not  that  common  prudence  and  precaution,  and 
constant  watchfulness  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men as  there  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  say  thit  it  is  wilful 
or  deliberate  carelessness,  nor  did  I  mean  to  convey  that 
idea. 

1226.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  think  that  if  more  care 
were  exercise  1  by  the  workmen  themselves,  there  would 
be  less  accidents  arise? — Yes. 

1227.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you 
that  incompetency  on  the  part  of  workmen  at  times  con- 
tributes to  accidents  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say,  it  depends 
on  what  you  regard  as  incompetency  on  the  part  of  a 
workman. 

1228.  What  I  mean  is  this,  men  are  employed,  for 
instance,  in  erecting  iron  work  and  fixing  it,  and  dealing 
with  tackle,  when  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  men 
know  nothing  at  all  about  it  ? — I  do  not  think  we  should 
employ  a  man  who  did  not  understand  the  work. 

1229.  How  are  you  to  know  that  he  is  a  competent 
man — do  you  test  him  in  any  way  ? — We  generally  try 
these  men  in  that  respect. 

1230.  Supposing  you  wanted  a  man  to  carry  up  bricks 
with  a  hod,  you  could  see  at  a  glance  whether  he  was 
competent  for  such  work  ? — Quite  so. 

1231.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  was  going  to  ask  you  just 
now,  what  trades  incur  the  most  risk  in  building  a  mill. 
Do  you  think  that  labourers  and  unskilled  men  are  more 
liable  to  accidents  than  the  other  workmen  ? — I  should 
think  that  labourers  are  more  liable  to  accidents,  because 
they  preponderate  in  numbers,  and  I  also  think  that  no 
precautions  of  any  kind  could  possibly  prevent  many  of 
the  accidents.  For  example,  supposing  a  man  is  turning 
a  girder  over  and  traps  his  fingers,  you  cannot  very  well 
frame  a  regulation  to  prevent  such  a  thing  as  that_ 
happening.  I  should  think  that  the  preponderating 
number  of  accidents  occur  to  labourers  and  excavators. 

1232.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  workmen  heed 
lessly  running  risks  which  there  was  no  necessity  for 
them  to  incur  ?  I  think  they  become  very  contemptuous 
of  danger,  and  at  times  I  think  they  are  absolutely 
indifferent  to  danger.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  bring 
them  to  the  sense  of  what  is  dangerous,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing. 

1233.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
10  years  ago  you  were  almost  immune  from  accidents, 
but  that  there  now  seems  to  be  a  superabundance  of 
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accidents.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  men  are  more 
careless  now  than  they  were  10  years  ago,  or  is  there 
more  hustling  done  at  the  present  time  than  there  used 
to  be  ? — -Well,  the  answer  to  that  would  be,  perhaps,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  both  directions.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  buildings  have  to  be  erected  quicker  now  than 
formerly,  but,  of  course,  you  get  over  that  difficulty 
by  employing  more  men.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
hustling  in  the  sense  of  getting  more  work  out  of  the 
men,  that  is  not  true.  I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that 
the  bricklayers  and  the  men  generally  employed  in  this 
kind  of  construction  do  not  work  harder  now  than 
they  used  to  do.  I  should  not  like  to  say  there  have 
been  any  accidents  which  could  be  attributed  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Of  course,  you  cannot  tell,  and 
I  only  pointed  to  the  fact  that  for  10  or  15  years  we 
■were  practically  immune  from  any  serious  accidents,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  up  to  two  or  three  years  a£;o  we 
were  accepted  at  six  shillings  per  cent,  as  builders' risk  in 
insurance  companies.  Of  course,  at  the  present  time  we 
are  paying  at  a  higher  rate. 

1234.  {Mr,  Shepherd.)  What  about  the  volume  of 
work  which  you  did  at  that  time  as  compared  with  the 
present  time  for  a  given  period  ? — I  think  if  it  is 
measured  by  percentage  it  has  been  a  great  deal  worse 
during  the  last  three  yeirs  than  in  any  previous  period, 
but  I  have  failed  to  find  out  the  reason. 

1235.  (3Ir.  Batchelor.)  There  are  more  accidents  now, 
in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  than  there  were 
previously  ? — Yes. 

1236.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  So  far  as  your  experience 
goes,  you  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  accidents  which 
have  happened  to  your  workmen  have  been  contributed 
by  the  men  themselves  ? — I  cannot  trace  anything  of 
that  sort. 

1237.  I  think  you  have  explained  already  that  so  far  as 
your  firm  is  concerned,  defective  plant  has  not  been  a 
cause  of  accident  ? — That  is  so. 

1238.  {Mr.  Eaggerty.)  But  you  mentioned  a  case  of 
the  collapse  of  a  scaffolding  ? — That  was  the  only  one. 

1239.  I  take  it  that  that  accident  was  due  to  defective 
plant? — I  think  that  accident  was  caused  by  a  putlog 
giving  way.  It  came  down  owing  to  its  being  overloaded. 
That  is  the  only  one  in  which  defective  plant,  apart 
from  other  circumstances,  was  the  cause.  We  had  a  man 
killed  who  was  lifting  heavy  beams  with  a  pair  of 
blocks.  They  were  heavier  beams  than  are  generally 
used  in  the  construction  of  mills,  and  we  had  borrowed  a 
pair  of  blocks  that  were  six  or  seven  times  superior  to 
the  work  they  had  to  do.  The  men  had  lifted  all  the 
beams  except  the  last,  and  then  this  block  broke.  It 
was  found,  afterwards,  that  the  pin  which  went  through 
the  sheaves  and  the  framework  was  broken.  It  had  lifted 
four  out  of  the  five  beams,  but  it  gave  way  while  lifting 
the  fifth.  Of  course,  it  must  have  been  defective  at  the 
commencement  of  the  job,  and  each  lift  made  it  worse. 
The  man  was  guiding  the  beam  in  position,  and  of  course 
he  went  down  with  it  and  was  killed. 

1240.  In  connection  with  hoists,  where  does  the  man 
stand  who  works  the  hoist,  at  the  bottom  or  at  the  top  ?— 
At  the  bottom. 

1241.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  With  reference  to  the  collapse 
of  scaffolding  which  you  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  had 
the  men  who  were  using  it  anything  to  do  with  the 
constiu<;tion  of  that  scaffold  ? — I  could  not  say.  We 
generally  have  a  man  who  is  a  scaffolder  to  attend  to  the 
erection  of  scaffolds. 

1242.  Have  you  any  te&t  as  to  whether  he  is  a  compe- 
tent man?  —  Simply  that  he  is  a  man  who  generally 
follows  that  occupation.    There  is  no  special  test. 

1243.  You  do  not  keep  any  permanent  men  for  the 
erection  of  scaffolds? — Yes,  we  employ  half-a-dozen  men 
who  are  scaffolders. 

1244.  I  understood  that  this  scaffold  which  collapsed 
was  a  scratch  sort  of  thing  which  had  to  be  rigged  up,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  collapse  may  have 
been  due  to  its  having  been  put  up  by  people  out  of  the 
ordinary  way  ? — It  may  have  been  so,  but  I  cannot  say. 

1245.  {Mr.Jessup.)  While  men  are  engaged  in  arching, 
do   you  think  it  would  be  better    to   provide  close 


boarding  rather  than  a  lattice  covering  ?— I  suppose  it       ^J"-  ^^ 
would  be  safer,  but  I  do  not  think  any  accidents  have  '^mei/mr.ft, 
arisen  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  present  practice.  '  ' 

1246.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  The  roofs  of  these  mills  are  31  Jan.  1907. 
flat  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  — : —  .  L 

1247.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  put  in  the  floors  as  you 
go  up  ? — Yes,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  practice 
to  do  po.  I  think,  however,  that  is  done  more  to  expedite 
the  work  than  for  any  regard  to  any  protection  to  the 
workmen. 

1248.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  barrow  hoist,  is 
that  sheeted  in  on  three  of  the  sides  ? — No,  sir. 

1249.  Only  at  the  back?  — It  is  not  sheeted-in  at  all  ; 
it  is  quite  open. 

1250.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  Is  there  any  rail  around  the 
hoist  at  all  ? — No.  (  Witness  here  drew  a  rough  sketch  to 
show  the  position  of  the  hoist.) 

1251.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  There  is  only  one  side  of  the 
hoist  where  the  men  are  exposed  to  danger  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

1252.  And  it  is  not  possible  to  put  up  a  guard-rail 
there  ?— No. 

1253.  {Chairman.)  Are  the  sheer  legs  tested  in  any 
way  before  you  use  them  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1254.  I  suppose  you  know  the  safe  working  load 
of  such  tackle  ? — Yes,  we  know  sometinaes.  I  re- 
member distinctly  in  one  case  in  which  we  were  lifting 
heavier  beams  than  usual,  and  the  legs  began  to  buckle. 
We  have  had  no  experience  of  them  completely  yielding. 
If  there  was  too  much  weight  on  they  would  begin  to 
buckle,  and  at  any  apparent  sign  of  that  sort,  we  should 
consider  it  was  getting  near  the  danger  point. 

1255.  I  presume  you  would  not  object  to  a  regulation 
to  the  effect  that  only  sound  material  should  be  used 
for  the  erection  of  scaffolds  ?^ — I  think  it  is  very  desirable. 

1256.  Then  the  question  arises,  on  whom  would  you 
fix  the  responsibility  ? — I  think  that  the  scaffolder  ought 
to  be  amenable  if  he  uses  unsound  materal.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  master  who  has  any  proper  regard  for 
the  safety  of  his  workmen  would  desire  that  any  unsound 
material  should  be  used. 

{Chairman.)  I  agree.  No  doubt  you  would  not  allow 
unsound  material  to  be  used,  but  there  are  both  careful 
and  careless  builders. 

1257.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  There  are  many  builders  who 
use,  for  scaffolding  purposes,  material  that  is  going 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  job.  This  material 
is  used,  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  as  scaffolding.  It  may  be  good,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  bad.  I  ran  well  imagine  myself 
that  it  is  all  right  sometimes.  That  is  where  the  question 
of  unsound  material  arises? — Well,  I  dD  not  know 
what  practical  arrangements  can  be  made  to  determine 
that.  We  generally  insist  upon  our  scjffolder  regularly 
examining  and  attending  to  the  putlogs,  because  sometimes 
they  get  damaged. 

1258.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  What  do  you  consider  is  the  chief 
cause  of  accidents  ? — A  great  many  accidents  are  du3  to 
unforeseei  circumstances  and  which  are  altogether 
unavoidable. 

1259.  {3Ir.  Shepherd.)  In  your  opinion  there  is  no 
special  risk  in  building  these  cotton  mills  by  the  overhand 
method  ? — No,  none  whatever,  that  is  my  impi-ession.  I 
speak  as  a  bricklayer,  whj  should  be  the  best  authority 
on  the  matter.  I  nerer  had  any  sense  of  danger  while 
working  overhand. 

1260.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
special  danger  in  the  overhand  method.  We  could  not 
protect  a  man  if  he  suddenly  became  giddy  and  fell  outside 
the  building.  I  dare  say  there  have  been  accidents  from 
that  cause,  but  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  cannot  be 
provided  against  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  one  accident  owing 
to  a  man  being  overcome  with  giddiness,  but  I  think 
he  bad  had  a  previous  accident. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smethurst.  We  are 
extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence  and  the  help 
you  have  given  us. 

{The  viitness  then  withdrew). 
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Mr.  Sidney  Stott,  J.P.,  Architect,  Oldham,  called  and  examined. 


(Before  being  examined,  Mr.  Stott  handed  in  photo- 
graphs of  several  cotton  mills  in  course  of  construction, 
and  produced  plans  and  specifications,  which  he  explained 
to  the  Committee.) 

1261.  (Chairman.)  You  have  heard  Mr.  Smethurst's 
evidence,  and  you  have,  therefore,  probably  got  a  good 
idea  of  the  purport  of  this  inquiry.  You  will  have 
gathered  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what 
dangers  exist  at  present-day  building  operations,  and 
that  we  desire  to  frame,  if  possible,  some  practicable 
regulations  which  will  tend  to  prevent  accidents  occurring 
on  buildings  in  course  of  construction.  We  have  invited 
you  to  attend  here  to-day  with  special  reference  to  cotton 
mills,  as  we  have  been  given  to  understand  that,  in  your 
capacity  as  an  architect,  you  have  designed  many  of 
them,  and  that  you  are  cognisant  of  the  modern  methods 
of  erecting  these  mills.  Perliaps  you  would  be  good 
enough,  first  of  all,  to  give  us  a  brief  description  of  the 
present  mode  of  building  cotton  mills.  You  might  also 
mention,  as  you  go  along,  if  there  are  any  special 
dangers  in  any  particular  operation,  and,  if  so,  whether 
there  are  any  precautions  that  could  be  taken  to  prevent 
accidents  arising  ? — I  am  afraid  that  might  lead  me  into 
a  very  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  subject.  I  would 
prefer  to  have  a  lead. 

{Chairm.an.)  Very  well,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Stenning  to 
put  some  questions  to  you. 

1262.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
piers  used  in  constructing  a  modern  cotton  mill? — It 
depends  upon  the  height  of  the  mill.  They  are  just 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  weight,  that  is,  two-and-a 
half  bricks  thick  outside  and  three  bricks  thick  inside. 

1263.  Are  they  built  in  cement  ? — No,  in  mortar,  which 
is  quite  as  good  as  cement. 

1264.  At  the  floor  levels  is  there  ordinary  brick  work 
connecting  them  ? — No,  in  my  construction  I  put  a  steel 
angle  inside  and  outside. 

1265.  Do  you  use  wooden  frames  for  windows  ? — Yes, 
nearly  always. 

1266.  Are  there  any  stanchions  between  these  piers  ? 
— No,  not  unless  I  put  in  smaller  piers. 

1267.  What  is  the  height  of  these  storeys? — They 
vary  from,  say,  14  feet  to  17  fest. 

1268.  Is  the  roof  a  flat  brick-arched  one  ? — Yes. 

1269.  Are  the  floors  maie  of  concrete  ? — All  my  floors 
are  fire-resisting,  but  are  made  of  brick,  not  of  con- 
crete. For  the  purpose  of  making  a  good  floor,  we 
make  the  crown  of  the  arch  the  same  level  as  the  tops 
of  the  beams  so  that  the  wood  joists  bear  on  the  beam 
and  bear  again  on  the  centre  of  the  arch,  so  we  rule 
our  rise  by  that. 

1270.  Is  there  any  trouble  in  getting  the  iron  and 
steel  work  up  for  these  floors.  I  see  you  get  up  to 
three  storeys  and  then  you  raise  the  piers  outside  to 
them  ? — Yes,  and  then  put  the  beam  that  goes  from 
the  pillar  to  the  outside  walls,  as  the  walls  go  up. 

1271.  There  is  no  special  scaffolding  provided  for  the 
men  in  putting  up  this  steel  work  ? — No  special  scaf- 
folding, nothing  beyond  planks. 

1272.  Do  they  put  up  the  scaffolding  themselves  ? — • 
Yes,  I  think  they  do  their  own  scaffolding  ;  I  mean,  the 
steel  erectors  do  their  own. 

1273.  When  the  steel  work  is  completed  the  general 
contractor  proceeds  to  put  in  the  arching  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

1274.  And  in  doing  that,  I  suppose,  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  taking  all  the  necessary  precautions  that 
were  possible  to  save  the  men  from  any  injury? — Yes, 
he  ought  to  take  every  precaution  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  his  men. 

1275.  Do  you  make  one  contract  for  the  steel  con- 
struction and  another  for  the  building  work  ? — We 
make  several  contracts.  For  a  mill  of  that  description 
(shoioing  photograph)  we  should  make  one  contract  for 
the  builder's  work,  a  second  contract  for  the  steel 
work,  a  third  for  the  cast-iron  work,  and  a  fourth  for 
what  we  might  term  wrought-iron  work,  such  as  bolts 
and  tie  rods.  Those  are  the  four  principal  contracts  so 
far  as  my  practiue  goes.  Sometimes  I  let  every  job 
separately.  I  let  the  excavating,  the  masons'  work,  the 
bricklaying,   the  joinery,  the  plumbing,  and  all  the 


various  trades  separately,  and  they  are  each  responsible 
to  me. 

1276.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  In  such  a  case  there  is  no 
general  contractor  who  undertakes  the  responsibility  for 
the  whole  of  the  building  ? — No,  but  of  coarse  there 
are  contractors  who  would  do  so,  but  we  try  to  save 
their  commission  in  that  manner. 

1277.  Does  the  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  steel 
work,  for  instance,  find  the  material  ? — No,  he  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it  except  to  fis  and  erect  it. 

1278.  What  I  was  endeavouring  to  ascertain  was 
whether  there  was  any  divided  responsibility  in  the 
construction  of  the  building — the  only  construction  that 
is  carried  on  ? — No,  not  as  a  rule.  "There  is  a  divided 
responsibility  where  the  bricklayer  does  his  own  trade, 
and  the  mason  does  his  own  trade ;  there  would  be 
divided  responsibility  under  those  circumstances. 

1279.  (l/r.  Stetining.)  But  do  you  not  put  an  agent 
there.  "There  must  be  some  person  responsible,  beyond 
yourself  ? — I  am  afraid  it  falls  upon  me. 

1280.  Soaaetimes,  I  suppose,  you  make  provision  in 
the  specification  for  the  erection  of  scaffolding.  Is 
that  a  usual  condition  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  usual  condition. 
It  is  the  first  clause  in  my  specification.    (Clause  read.) 

1281.  Would  there  be  any  floor  covering  put  down, 
supposing  the  arching  is  not  put  in  ? — No,  nothing  at  all. 

1282.  So  that  anyone  falling  from  an  intermediate 
scaffold  might  fall  right  through  ? — Yes,  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  go  to  the  bottom. 

1283.  Putting  in  the  floors  as  the  work  proceeds  would 
prevent  it  ? — I  would  not  say  that  that  is  not  effected 
occasionally. 

1284.  Would  it  be  when  they  are  pressing  on  with 
the  work  ? — I  dare  say  you  might  put  it  down  to  me. 
I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  putting  in  these  floors  as 
we  go  along. 

1285.  (Chairman.)  The  whole  floor?— Yes. 

1286.  Would  it  be  too  arbitrary  to  require  that  to 
be  done  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1287.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  It  would  be  the  proper  thing 
to  do  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Of  course,  it  steadies  the 
whole  building,  and  makes  it  safer  for  the  workmen. 
I  have  no  well  holes.  There  are  hoists  which  we  have 
to  build,  of  course. 

1288.  With  reference  to  the  guard-rails  between 
these  standards,  is  there  any  reason  for  having  them 
there  ? — Well,  I  think  there  is  every  reason  for  having 
them  there,  because  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion — I 
am  not  referring  to  the  building  trade  alone — that 
everybody  seems  to  be  getting  more  careless,  especially 
the  man  in  the  street.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  average 
man  is  not  so  careful  now  as  he  used  to  be. 

1289.  A  guard-rail  might  be  provided  ? — I  should 
insist  upon  it  if  I  had  the  power  of  this  Committee. 

1290.  (Mr,  Batchelor.)  If  a  man  is  working  overhand, 
there  is  the  scaffold,  while  the  work  he  has  to  do  is  in 
front  of  him.  I  know  that  if  a  man  was  not  accustomed 
to  work  in  that  way  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  him 
to  attempt  to  do  so.  But  is  there  anything  we  can 
possibly  do  to  protect  that  man  from  falling  outside  the 
building,  short  of  tying  a  rope  around  him  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is,  unless  you  do  what  I  think  ought  to  be 
done  with  some  men,  and  that  is  not  to  allow  them  to  go 
out  without  a  nurse.    I  know  of  no  other  plan. 

1291.  (Chairman.)  The  main  point  seems  to  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  inside  of  the  scaffold.  I  should  think 
that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  fall  inside  than  out- 
side ? — Yes,  they  might  step  back  or  stumble  on  a  half- 
brick,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  provision  to  have  a 
guard  rail  to  prevent  men  falling  in  that  way.  I  have 
built  a  good  many  mills  in  Germany  and  there,  I  believe, 
a  guard-rail  is  compulsory,  and  they  also  have  to  fix  a 
skirting  board  as  well. 

1292.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Would  that  be  necessary  inside 
one  of  your  mills  ? — Yes,  I  should  insist  upon  that  too, 
because  it  is  no  hardship  at  all  and  it  might  save  life. 

1293.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  width  do  you  consider 
those  scaffolds  ought  to  be  ? — I  should  think  they  ought 
to  be  five  or  six  planks  wide,  that  is  9-inch  planks, 
and  the  total  width  would  be  about  4  feet.   I  think  it 
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would  be  well  to  insist  on  barrow  runs  being  a  certain 
width  as  well. 

1294.  Would  three  planks  be  sufficient  for  a  barrow 
run? — Yes,  I  think  I  would  sooner  have  thiee  planks 
than  four  for  that  purpose,  because  you  must  wheel  the 
barrow  on  the  centre  plank.  If  I  went  further  than  three 
I  should  go  to  five. 

1295.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Would  you  want  a  guard-rail  for 
these  barrow  runs  ? — No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  a  man  is  so 
liable  to  fall  ofP  when  he  is  wheeling  a  barrow  as  a  brick- 
layer who  is  standing  on  a  scaffold. 

1296.  (3Ir.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  consider  it  would  be 
a  hardship  if  five  planks  were  insisted  on  for  a  barrow 
run  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

1297.  {Mr  Stenning.')  Do  you  know  of  any  other  special 
points  of  danger  about  the  construction  of  these  mills 
that  you  could  tell  U3  anything  about? — Yes,  I  think 
there  is  one  rather  important  point  in  connection  with 
jib  cranes.  I  have  had  one  accident  on  a  mill  which  was 
caused  in  this  way.  You  see  this  jib  (showing  on  photo- 
graph'),  when  it  is  swung  right  round  it  comes  across  this 
guy  and  on  occasions  I  have  seen  the  crane  used  with  the 
jib  so  placed.  On  one  occasion  especially,  they  were 
trying  to  drag  a  heavy  weight  fronn  beyond  the  guy  with 
the  jib  against  the  guy,  and  it  acted  as  a  cantilever  on 
this  guy  and  actually  lifted  the  centre  pin  of  the  crane 
out  of  its  rocket.  I  think  there  ought  to  be,  and 
I  think  you  might  very  well  make,  some  provision  to 
prevent  any  lifting  of  that  sort.  There  is  another  thing 
I  might  mention  which  rests  with  the  men.  and  that  is,  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  more  careful  in  the  planks  they 
select  to  make  their  runs.  Sometimes  they  get  a  twisted 
plank,  and  instead  of  rejecting  it  at  once  they  put  a 
wedge  under  it,  that  is,  they  pack  it.  Very  often  they 
use  such  a  plank  without  doing  anything  at  all.  Where 
they  put  in  a  wedge,  after  a  time  with  the  continual 
working  the  wedge  drops  out,  and  if  a  man  walks  on  that 
plank  afterwards  it  is  very  liable  to  tilt  either  at  one  end 
or  the  other.  That  is  a  practice  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed. 

1298.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  you  insist  on  barrow 
runs  having  butt  joints? — Yes,  I  would  insist  on  butt 
joints  ;  it  only  means  an  extra  putlog,  and  I  certainly 
would  insist  upon  it. 

1299.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Who  would  you  make  responsible 
for  looking  after  the  whole  of  the  scafliolding,  or  who  is 
responsible  in  the  North  particularly  ?  Is  it  the  foreman 
of  the  work  ? — Yes,  the  foreman,  and  of  course  the 
employer  of  the  foreman. 

1300.  I  suppose  there  are  special  men  for  the  erection 
of  scafEolds  ? — Yes,  they  do  nothing  else  but  scaffolding. 

1301.  Would  the  foreman  of  the  scaffolders  be  re- 
sponsible ? — No,  the  foreman  of  the  whole  building. 

1302.  Suppose,  for  instance,  be  might  overlook  some- 
thing, how  are  you  going  to  get  at  him  ? — If  the  workmen 
are  careless  you  cannot  do  so. 

1303.  (Cha'irman.)  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  regulation 
were  made  to  the  effect  that  none  but  sound  material 
should  be  used  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  foreman  then 
allows  unsound  material  to  be  used  ? — I  should  think 
tbat  foreman  would  be  criminally  responsible. 

(Chairman.)  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is,  how  to 
divide  tha  responsibility  between  the  foreman  and  the 
employer. 

(Mr.  Macfarlane.)  The  master  is  financially  responsible, 
but  if  a  workman  were  to  place  improper  material  in  the 
biands  of  men  whose  lives  were  risked  in  consequence,  it 
is  a  very  serious  thing.  Of  course,  it  is  very  unusual  if 
you  are  going  to  make  two  men  responsible  in  that  way, 
one  with  bis  money  and  the  other  with  his  liberty. 

1304.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Who  would  you  make  re- 
sponsible for  the  employment  of  a  scaffolder,  the  foreman 
or  the  builder? — -The  builder  is  responsible  throughout 
for  all  his  men,  he  must  be. 

(Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  quite  agree  with  you  there.  An 
employer  cannot  hand  on  his  responsibility  to  his 
foreman. 

1305.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Suppose  a  foreman  with 
certain  qualifications  held  a  certificate.  If  he  neglected 
his  duty  and  that  certificate  was  in  consequence  liable 
to  be  forfeited,  do  you  think  that  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  direction  of  keeping  a  man  alert  ?— I  dare 
say  it  would,  but  there  is  certainly  something  wanted  to 
make  the  average  man  more  alert.    Something  is  wanted 


to  make  men  more  careful,ialthougb  not  only  on  build-  ^V''-  S.Stoi, 
ings.  • 

1306.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  You  do  not  think  there  is  special  3^  j^^^  jgo 

want  of  responsibility  on  buildings  ? — No,  Ijdo  not  think   

there  is. 

1307.  You  think  that  some  of  the  accidents  which  arise 
from  time  to  time  might  be  prevented  if  reasonable  care 
were  exercised  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

1308.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Is  your  experience  confined  to 
one  or  two  builders,  or  have  you  had  a  number  of  builders 
working  under  you  ? — I  should  think  about  half  a  dozen 
different  firms  are  erecting  these  mills. 

1309.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  It  is  a  special  class  of  building  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  not  like  to  go  outside  because  I  should  have 
to  teach  the  new  men  over  and  over  again, 

1310.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  So  far  as  your  personal  know- 
ledge of  these  firms  goes,  are  they  all  equally  careful  and 
anxious  in  trying  to  avoid  accidents  ? — Ob,  yes,  generally 
speaking,  though  I  must  say  with  rea;ard  to  one  of  them, 
that  I  have  occasionally  to  request  him  to  furnish  more 
scaffolding. 

1311.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Among  your  contractors  are 
there  some  of  them  who  have  more  accidents  than  other.-i  ? 
— Yes,  last  year  one  of  them  had  more  accidents  than  all 
the  others  put  together. 

1312.  Are  all  the  accidents  of  any  importance  which 
happen  on  these  mills  reported  to  you  by  the  clerk  of 
works  ? — No. 

1313.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  that  ? — 'No. 

1314.  Do  you  think  that  some  of  the  barrow  hoists 
used  in  the  construction  of  mills  are  badly  constructed  ? 
—Yes,  I  do. 

1315.  Do  you  think  any  special  regulation  is  necessary 
as  regards  the  fixing  of  them  and  proper  construction  of 
them  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  under  supervision. 

1316.  Accidents  have  happened  through  these  barrow 
hoists  ? — Yes,  I  know  of  several  accidents  which  have 
happened. 

1317.  Do  you  know  cf  any  accidents  which  have 
happened  on  your  own  mills  from  this  cause — I  mean, 
through  them  giving  way? — I  cannot  call  any  specific 
case  to  mind. 

1318.  In  a  recent  case,  two  men  went  to  repair  one  of 
these  hoists  and  they  stood  upon  3  inch  by  3  inch  spars, 
which  gave  way  under  the  weight  of  the  men,  and  they 
both  fell?— I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

1319.  There  was  a  trial  over  it  in  Oldham,  or,  at  least, 
a  coroner's  inquest  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

1320.  (Chairman.)  You  referred  a  little  while  ago  to 
supervision  quite  apart  from  that  of  the  erector  or 
scaffolder.  Which  would  you  prefer,  supervision  by  the 
local  authorities  or  by  a  Government  inspector  ? — I 
should  say  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  under  the  Factory 
Inspector. 

1321.  But  it  would  require  a  large  number  of  Factory 
Inspectors  to  attend  to  buildings  all  over  the  country  ? — 
Of  course,  these  mills  are  only  put  up  where  Factory 
Inspectors  are  required,  but  if  they  had  to  inspect  build- 
ings all  over  the  country  there  would  have  to  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  Inspectors. 

1322.  Do  you  think  that  the  Factory  Inspectors  would 
be  sufficiently  qualified  to  deal  with  scaffolding  ? — Yes,  so 
far  as  the  machinery  was  cjncerned. 

1323.  You  think  that  all  shafting,  belting,  and  ma- 
chinery in  connection  with  the  erection  of  thes^e  mills, 
should  be  protected  in  the  same  way  as  the  machinery 
inside  the  mill  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1324.  Well,  what  would  you  suggest? — I  should 
suggest  that  if  there  is  a  bslt  running  you  should  put  up 
a  post  at  each  end  and  nail  a  board  along. 

1325.  That  is  a  fence  ?— Yes. 

1326.  Some  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  workmen  being  caught  ? — Yes,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen.  It  is 
very  essential  that  this  should  be  done.  It  only  requires 
a  little  scaffolding  or  a  little  fencing,  and  in  constructing 
one  of  these  great  mills  the  cost  of  such  protection  would 
be  a  mere  bagatelle. 

1327.  (Mr.  2Iacfarlane.)  You  wculd  insist  on  pre- 
cautions being  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen  all 
around  the  building  ? — Yes,  you  can  never  bring  a  man 
back  if  he  is  killed. 


'  Mr.  S.  Stott,       1328.  {Mr.  Sienning.)  Do  you  have  any  practice  out- 
•J^.P.         side  these  mills  ? — No,  I  devote  myself  entirely  to  mill 
building. 

1329.  "From  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  the 
Factory  Inspector  would  be  able  to  undertake  the  super- 
vision of  scaffolding  ? — No,  not  of  scaffolding. 

1330.  It  would  require  a  special  class  of  men  for 
such  duties? — They  ought  to  be  appointed  to  look  after 
scaffolding  and  building  generally. 

1331.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  that 
■the  scaffolding  should  be  inspected  from  time  to  time 
by  some  officer  ? — Yes,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  desirable. 

1332.  You  think  a  district  could  be  allocated  to  a  man 
to  whom  notice  should  be  given  of  any  building  opera- 
tions going  on,  and  it  would  then  be  the  inspector's  duty 
to  inspect  buildings  in  that  area  ? — Yes. 

1333.  How  would  you  make  these  appointments  ? 
Should  they  be  appointed  by  the  Government  and  paid  by 
the  Government  ? — Yes  ;  put  it  on  the  nation. 

1334.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  pay  such 
inspectors  by  salary  rather  than  by  any  fees  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  by  a  salary,  because  we  pay  our  other  inspectors 
in  that  way  ;  and  I  think  it  works  fairly,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

1335.  (Chairman.)  How  would  it  do  for  the  local 
authorities  to  allot  the  work  to  their  building  surveyors  ? 
— Not  very  well.  I  do  not  think  the  building  surveyors 
pay  much  attention  to  the  scaffolding  so  far  as  safety 
to  workmen  is  concerned.  In  Oldham,  I  think,  we  have 
no  bye-laws  about  strengths  and  dimensions  of  walls,  &c. 
The  building  committees  only  deal  with  sanitary 
matters,  they  do  not  inquire  about  the  strength  of 
buildings. 


1336.  You  have  to  submit  plans  ? — Oh,  yes.  In  a  great 
many  towns,  take  Manchester,  for  instance,  a  wall 
so  long  and  so  high,  has  to  be  a  certain  thick- 
ness. If  it  U  beyond  a  certain  height,  it  has  to  be 
thicker,  and  really  you  do  not  require  the  services  of  an 
architect  to  build  in  Manchester,  you  do  not  want  an 
architect  to  design  it.  All  that  is  done  in  the  Town 
Hall. 

1337.  (Mr.  Stennmg.)  I  think  bye-laws  are  very 
necessary  where  buildings  are  crowded  one  against  another, 
but  where  you  get  a  solitary  building  like  this,  I  think 
the  builder  ought  to  be  entirely  responsible  ? — There  is 
another  point.  We  were  examining  Mr.  Smethur.st  as 
to  the  height  of  the  rooms  in  mills,  and  he  sa'd  they 
varied  in  that  respect  ? — They  do  vary  a  foot  or  two  in 
the  different  rooms,  and  one  of  the  reasons — I  want 
really  to  put  this  on  the  right  shoulders,  it  comes  from 
the  Home  Office — is  that  these  rooms  have  to  be  lofty 
and  for  that  very  reasou,  because  they  are  lofty,  these  mills 
have  to  pay  at  a  higher  rate  of  assessment,  and  I  think  that 
is  altogether  wrong,  and  I  do  not  think  the  local  authorities 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  do  it. 

1338.  How  can  they  do  that? — The  mills  are  valued 
at  a  higher  rate  by  the  local  authority  because  they 
have  lofty  rooms.  That  only  occurs  in  one  or  two 
districts. 

1339.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  you  give  the  Com- 
mittee, if  they  should  desire  it,  facilities  to  visit  some  of 
your  mills  in  course  of  construction  ? — I  should  only  be 
too  pleased  to  do  so.  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  anything 
I  can  to  assist  the  Committee. 

(Chairman.')  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stott.  I  am  sure  the 
Committee  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your 
evidence. 

(The  vntness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson, 

Mr.  J.  B.         1340.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  a  master  slater 

Johnson.      and  plasterer,  and  you  are  President  of  the  National 

^  Association  of  Master  Slaters  ? — That  is  so. 
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  1341.  And  you  are  in  business  at  Liverpool  ? — ^Ye?,  si*-. 

1342.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  in  a  written 
statement,  mainly  consisting  ot  criticisms  of  a  pamphlet 
containing  certain  suggestions  by  Mr.  Thatcher,  an 
Inspector's  Assistant.  I  think  there  has  been  some  mis- 
conception with  regard  to  that  circular.  It  was  written 
a  year  or  two  ago,  long  before  this  Committee  was 
thought  of.  The  Committee  are  not  responsible  for  it 
in  any  way,  nor  have  they  adopted  the  suggestions  which 
it  contains.  In  fact,  the  Committee  have  hardly  con- 
sidered those  suggestions  yet.  The  pamphlet  has  been 
issued  with  a  view  to  assisting  witnesses  and  to  show  the 
type  of  statement  that  is  wanted.  So  pleise  do  not  attacli 
too  much  importance  to  those  recommendations,  because 
they  have  yet  to  come  before  us  for  consideration.  Of 
course,  the  members  of  the  Committee  understand  that 
these  recommendations  refer  to  exterior  or  pole  scaf- 
folding, which  you  do  not  use  to  a  very  great  extent  on 
buildings  in  the  North  of  England.  One  thing  I  should 
like  to  know  from  you,  and  that  is,  would  you  object  to 
the  guard-rail  and  the  skirting  board  which  Mr.  Thatcher 
suggested  for  exterior  pole  scaffolding  ?— I  should  leave 
it  as  at  present,  for  the  employer  to  provide  it  in  certain 
cases  where  he  thinks  it  is  required. 

1343.  I  suppose  you  will  acknowledge  that  some  em- 
ployers always  provide  it  where  necessary,  and  that  there 
are  other  employers  who  never  take  that  precaution? — 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  I  do  not  think  it  is 
required.    Where  it  is  required,  it  is  always  provided. 

1344.  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  I  have  taken  careful 
observations  of  many  buildings  under  erection  since 
this  Committee  was  appointed,  and  I  have  seen  many 
men  working  on  platforms  on  which  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  protection,  neither  guard-rail  to  prevent  the 
men  falling  off,  nor  edging-board  to  prevent  materials 
falling  off.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  Y;hether  you 
think  a  guard-rail  is  desirable  or  not? — I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  provision  of  too  many  safeguards  of 
that  nature,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  cannot  be  protected,  1  think  the  multiplicity 
of  rules  would  diminish  tLat  very  valuable  requisite  for 
the  safety  of  the  workmen,  viz.,  their  own  carefulness. 
I  think  it  would  make  them  more  careless.  In  my 
opinion  there  are  buildings  where  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  have  guard-rails.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if 
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you  made  it  compulsory  for  a  guard-rail  to  be  fixed  to 
every  scaffold,  it  would  make  the  workmen  more  careless. 
They  are  already  more  careless  than  they  should  be  in 
their  own  interest. 

1345.  Yes,  but  there  are  two  sides  to  such  a  question 
as  that.  You  say  that  you  consider  the  workmen  are 
careless,  is  it  not  better,  from  your  point  of  view, 
that  a  man  should  be  somewhat  careless  rather  than 
fidgety  and  nervous,  and  always  fearing  that  he  is  coming 
to  grief.  Surely  he  would  do  his  work  better  if  he  is  not 
constantly  thinking  of  the  risks  he  is  running  ? — As  a 
practical  man,  and  having  worked  on  these  dangerous 
scaffolds,  I  never  felt  that  I  could  increase  my  output  by 
working  off  a  close-boarded  scaffold  as  compared  with 
working  on  the  light  Dst  scaffolding. 

(Mr.  Batchelor.)  In  taking  on  himself  risk  of  this 
description,  whether  extra  protection  be  necessary  or  not;, 
there  might  be  a  time  when,  in  order  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, it  would  be  expedient  for  the  workman  to  take  a 
little  extra  risk.  Then,  perhaps,  after  an  accident  had 
occurred,  he  would  be  told  he  ought  not;  to  have  done 
this  or  that  without  special  protection.  He  would 
probably  reply  that  he  thought  he  could  manage  the  job 
safely.  Now,  excessive  nervousness  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing  would  tend  to  cause  him  to  refuse  doing  certain 
jobs  under  present  unsafe  conditions  ;  instead  of  refusing 
he  takes  the  risk  (really  in  your  interest;),  and  iometimes 
comes  to  grief.  That  is,  I  think,  what  the  Chairman 
means. 

1346.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  quite  so.  With  regard  to 
painters'  scaffolds.  You  suggest  that  they  should  consist 
of  one  plank  only  ? — They  do  so  at  the  present  time. 

1347.  You  think  that  one  plank  is  quite  as  safe  as  two 
or  three  planks  ? — Yes,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Those  scaffolds  would  be  used  for  decorating 
the  ceilings  of  such  rooms  as  this. 

1348.  What  width  would  that  one  plank  be  ? — 9  inches. 

1349.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  there  were  two  planks 
of  9  inches  each  ? — These  scaffolds  have  constantly  to  be 
moved  along,  and  it  would  double  the  weight  the  men 
would  have  to  move.*  The  trestles  would  have  to  be 
double  the  width  to  take  two  9-inch  planks.  In  my 
experience,  one  plank  is  sufficient  and  safe.  I  consider  a 
man  is  as  safe  on  one  plank  as  he  would  be  if  there  were 
two. 

1350.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  slaters'  scaffolds,  one 
understands  that  you  would  only  have  one  plank  on  a  roof. 
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scaffold.  In  your  statement  you  say  that,  in  your 
experience,  where  guard-rails  and  planks  on  edge  on 
scaffolds  are  required,  they  are  always  provided.  Can 
you  describe  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a  scaffold 
that  does  require  a  guard-rail  and  a  plank  on  edge? — 
Outside  such  a  building  as  that  which  we  see  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  court-yard  of  the  Home  Office,  if  the 
main  cornices,  instead  of  being  stone,  were  stucco  work. 
For  instince,  supposing  it  was  found  necessary  to  repair 
stucco  work  in  such  a  position,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
cut  away  a  lot  of  stuff  and  there  would  be  the  danger 
of  its  falling  down.  In  such  a  case  where  a  cornice  over- 
hung or  projected  over  a  scaffold,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  scaffold  to  be  fixed  at  some  distance  from  the  wall, 
and  there  would  be  a  great  liability  for  a  man  to  fall  off. 
One  objection  I  have  to  a  compulsory  guard  rail  is  that  it 
is  in  the  way.  It  increases  the  liability  of  men  who  are 
passing  backwards  and  forwards  bumping  against  it  and 
so  falling  where  they  otherwise  would  not  fall. 

1351.  Surely  if,  in  walking  along,  a  man  stumbled  or 
tripped,  he  would  be  prevented  from  falling  off  the 
scaffolding  by  the  guard-rail,  whereas  if  there  were  no 
guard-rail  there  he  would,  in  all  probability,  fall  over? — 
If  there  is  a  guard-rail  there  is  always  the  chance  of  a  man 
knocking  against  it. 

1352.  There  is  something  I  do  not  quite  understand  in 
your  objection  to  No.  3  of  Mr.  Thatcher's  suggestions, 
which  is  about  scaffolding  boards  being  carried  at  each 
end  Viy  a  putlog.  You  object  to  two  putlogs  being  pro- 
vided for  each  board  or  plank  in  every  case.  Does  that 
mean  that  there  ought  to  be  more  than  two,  or  should 
there  be  less  in  some  cases  ? — Our  practice  in  Lancashire, 
as  Mr.  Smethurst  pointed  out,  is  to  use  3-inch  battens 
for  sheeting  our  scaffolds,  and  Mr.  Smethurst  told  you 
that  in  building  a  cotton  mill  it  was  usual  to  have  a  put- 
log or  support  about  every  7  feet,  but  in  an  ordinary 
biiilding  and  in  plastering  and  slating  work,  with  which  I 
am  connected,  and  which  I  can  better  speak  for,  we 
mostly  use  these  battens,  with  putlogs  at  13  or  14  feet 
apart,  13  feet  at  any  rate. 

1353.  How  many  putlogs  would  you  have  under  the 
13  feet  plank  ? — -One  at  each  end ;  we  slightly  lap  the 
ends. 

1354.  You  do  not  object  to  the  examination  of  scaffold- 
ing or  any  part  of  the  scaffold  as  to  its  safety  ? — No,  lam 
inclined  to  think  that  a  scaffold  which  is  to  be  used  for 
over  a  month  should  be  periodically  examined,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  approve  a  regulation  demanding  its  periodical 
inspection. 

1355.  It  would  be  inspected  at  the  start  of  a  job,  of 
course.  How  often  should  it  be  examined  afterwards  ? — 
Once  a  month,  at  least.  I  would  suggest  that  it  should 
be  compulsory  to  make  an  entry  in  a  register,  recording 
the  periodical  examination  by  a  responsible  man  on  the 
job,  to  see  that  nothing  gets  out  of  order. 

1356.  The  responsible  man  would  generally  be  the 
foreman  ?—  Yes. 

1357.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  possible  objection  can 
there  be  to  an  intermediate  support  under  a  13  or  14  foot 
plank  forming  iJie  floor  of  a  scaffold  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
objection,  but  Mr.  Thatcher  recommends  you  to  do 
without  it. 

1358.  You  said  it  was  your  custom  to  use  13  or  14  foot 
planks,  and  to  have  no  intermediate  supports  between 
the  two  ends.  What  possible  objection  can  there  be  to 
put  in  intermediate  supports  ?— Under  our  system  you 
would  want  double  the  number  of  principals  or  double 
the  number  of  rows  of  poles  and  ledgers. 

1359.  But  what  is  your  object'on  to  it  ? — The  expense  ; 
you  would  want  double  the  quantity  of  scaffolding. 

1360.  Supposing  you  were  doing  the  exterior  of  a 
building  and  you  were  running  heavy  materials  along  the 
scaffold,  do  you  suppose  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  men  to  have  a  firm  platform  to  work  upon? — As 
a  practical  man  who  has  worked  on  and  about  buildings 
and  been  engaged  in  this  tra'^e  all  my  life,  I  may  say  tha°t, 
when  I  walk  on  a  wall  which  is  absolutely  rigid,  I  have 
to  be  very  very  careful  how  I  walk.  If  I  am  walking 
along  a  slater's  scaffold,  or  on  a  plank,  or  on  a  painter's 
trestle  scaffold,  or  on  a  scaffold  around  a  cornice,  I  feel 
perfectly  secure,  because  I  am  used  to  it.  Having 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  on  these  planks, 
which  sag,  I  cannot  in  consequence  walk  comfortably  on 
the  top  of  a  wall,  which  is  rigid.  I  have  walked  on  planks 
with  a  very  long  bearing  and  do  not  think  it  is  unsafe. 


1361.  (Mr.  Macfarlam.)   Do  you   consider  that  a      Mr.  J.  B. 
14  feet  by  2^  inch  plank  with  a  bearing  at  each  end  is  Johnson. 
quite  enough  for  a  plasterer's  scaffold,  or  for  a  painter's  " 
scaffold,  if  the  men  are  u?ed  to  working  from   such  Jan^Mi 
scaffolds.    And  do  you  consider  that  a  man  feels  as  safe 

on  that  as  if  there  was  a  bearing  put  underneath  in  the 
middle,  that  is  a  bearing  every  7  feet.  Does  your 
experience  of  many  years  lead  you  to  think  that  there  is 
no  necessity  to  add  to  the  cost  or  to  the  strength  of  that 
plank  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  say. 

1362.  There  would  be  a  G-inch  projection  each  end  ? — 
Yes. 

1363.  And  12  feet  clear?— Yes. 

1364.  Then  it  would  be  6  feet  from  the  bearing  to  the 
centre  ? — Yes.  Of  course  you  would  not  put  the  bed  of 
plaster  or  mortar  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  plank  but  on 
the  strongest  part  which  would  be  right  on  top  of  the 
putlog.  If  you  put  it  in  the  centre,  and  fill  it  with  stuff, 
and  have  three  or  four  plasterers  or  labourers  around  it, 
it  would  go  down  and  therefore  it  is  placed  on  the 
strongest  part  of  the  scaffold. 

1365.  (Chairman.)  I  notice,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  you 
object  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  spliced  ladders 
because,  in  light  work,  where  two  men  only  have  to  ascend 
to  a  three-storey  building,  more  accidents  would  occur  in 
rearing  heavy  long  three-storey  ladders,  than  do  so  by 
the  splicing  of  two  two-storjy  ladders  to  attain  the  same 
object.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  two-storey  ladders 
would  be  longer  and  heavier  than  one  three-storey  ladder? 
— No,  sir,  because  they  are  spliced  after  they  are  reared. 
If  you  have  to  rear  ladders  inside  the  well  of  a  building 
you  must  splice  ladders  together.  It  mi^ht  be  eight 
or  nine  storeys  high  and  you  could  not  get  a  ladder  into 
a  building  of  that  kind.  Any  universal  prohibition  of 
splicing  ladders  would  simply  be  absurd. 

1366.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  In  splicing  two  ladders  together 
they  are  not  spliced  before  they  are  reared  up  ?— No. 

1367.  You  splice  them  on  top  of  one  another  while 
they  are  upright  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1368.  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount  of  danger  attached 
to  that  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

1369.  You  agree  with  the  practice  of  splicing  ladders 
together  ? — Yes,  it  is  absolutely  unavoidable  at  time;. 

1370.  Are  there  no  means  and  ways  of  doing  such  work, 
other  than  the  way  you  suggest,  which  would  not  be 
dangerous? — No,  sir.  There  are  times  when  you  cannot 
use  a  long  ladder  and  you  are  compelled  to  use  spliced 
ladders.  I  know  of  many  accidents  which  have  arisen 
from  the  use  of  long  ladders  through  them  breaking,  but  I 
have  never  known  a  man  to  be  hurt.  They  break  the 
ladders  in  trying  to  rear  them.  Personally  I  take  care  if 
a  long  ladder  is  sent  out  of  the  yard,  to  see  that  there 
are  four  or  five  men  sent  with  it. 

1371.  What  is  the  longest  ladder  you  use? — Four- 
storeys  or  about  35  feet  is  the  longest  I  have  seen. 

1372.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  That  would  not  be  regarded  as 
a  long  ladder  in  London.  I  have  some  which  are  70  feet 
in  length  ? — I  do  not  think  you  have  Mr.  Shepherd. 

1373.  (Chairman.)  I  am  glid  to  see  that  you  agree 
that  all  well-holes  in  floors,  landings,  and  unfinished 
staircase?,  should  be  protected  by  guard  rails,  and  I  do 
not  think  anyone  will  disagree  with  you  on  that  point, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  why,  if  the  workmen  choose  to 
be  careless  there,  they  should  be  protected  by  guard  rails 
around  these  well  holes,  any  more  than  on  a  scaffold  ? — 
Well,  lake  the  illustration  Mr.  Smethurst  gave  you  of  a 
mill.  There  would  perhaps  be  a  great  many  accidents 
with  three  well-holes  in  a  mill  floor  an  acre  or  more 
in  extent,  if  there  was  not  a  good  guard  rail  round 
each  of  them.  There  is  less  danger  in  a  man  bump- 
ing a  barrow  against  the  guard  rail  of  a  well-hole 
than  there  is  on  a  scaffold  4  feet  in  width.  The 
space  on  a  scaffold  is  limited  to  4  feet,  and  if  you 
insist  on  a  guard  rail  everywhere  I  am  afraid  it  will 
lead  to  more  accidents  occurring  than  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  now  so  few  accidents  I  do  not  know  of  one 
in  my  experience  of  a  man  falling  in  that  way,  and, 
therefore,  I  fancy  that  putting  a  guard  rail  will  tend  to 
cause  accidents  rather  than  prevent  them. 

1374.  (3fr.  Macfarlane.)  You  believe  in  putting  guard 
rails  round  well  holes  ?— Yes,  that  is  what  I  said. 

1375.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  use  slung  scaffolds 
sometimes,  for  your  pl-istering  work  ? — Yes,  scaffolding 
without  any  upright  poles. 
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Mr.  J.  B.        1 376.  Slung  on  ropes  ? — Yes,  wire  ropes. 
JoMmn.         J3Y7_  where  are  the  ropes  fastened  to  ?— To  any  of  the 
t  Jan  1907    ^^^^  principals  above  the  ceiling. 

  1378.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  one  of  the  previous 

witnesses  that  no  mora  than  two  men  should  be  allowed 
on  any  flung  scaffold.  Does  that  commend  itself  to 
your  judgment  ? — No,  at  times  I  have  as  many  as  50  men 
working  on  a  slung  scaffold. 

1379.  This  is  a  model  {showing')  of  the  slung  scaffold  to 
which  the  witness  I  am  speaking  of  referred  ? — This  is 
quite  different  from  the  scaffold  I  was  referring  to. 
There  is  only  room  for  two  men  on  such  a  scaffold  as 
that. 

1380.  Do  you  use  bracket  scaffolds  on  the  face  of  a 
building  ? — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

1381.  It  has  been  suggested  to  this  Committee  that 
these  scaffolds  should  be  prohibited  as  they  ara  considered 
unsafe? — We  do  not  use  them. 

1382.  Do  they  us9  them  in  your  district? — Well  very 
rarely,  but  I  think  I  have  seen  one.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  prohibition  of  them.  They  do  occa- 
sionally use  a  somewhat  similar  type  of  scaffolding. 
They  simply  drive  a  putlog  into  the  wall  without  any 
pole  to  support  it  on  the  outside,  and  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  prohibited  also.  It  is  only  the  small  employers 
who  use  that  kind  of  scaffolding. 

1383.  {Mr.  MacfarJane.)  What  is  your  experience  with 
regard  to  roofs  and  slating.  How  do  you  do  your  slating  ? 
Have  you  a  scaffold,  or  do  you  work  off  the  laths? — Yes, 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  smaller  buildings  such  as 
residential  property.  For  churches  and  public  buildings 
and  roofs  with  a  steep  angle  we  use  a  cripple. 

1334.  How  many  planks  do  you  have  on  the  cripple? — 
One  is  quite  sufficient  to  carry  both  the  slater  and  the 
men. 

1385.  It  is  a  cripple  carried  by  a  rope  from  the  ridge  ? — 
Yes,  or  from  a  pin. 

1386.  What  is  the  size  of  the  ropes  ? — Ordinary 
scaffolding  rope,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
should  be  a  9-inch  pin. 

1387.  Suppose  a  man  was  to  fall  off  that  plank,  is 
there  any  precaution  taken  which  would  prevent  him  from 
falling  right  down  to  the  street  ? — No,  not  unless  he  was 
working  on  a  very  steep  roof,  in  which  case  we  should 
have  a  rope  around  him  attached  to  the  top.  If  a  man 
was  fixing  an  ordinary  roof  of  75  degrees  pitch  we 
should  not  make  any  provision  for  him  falling  off.  If  he 
falls,  he  falls. 

1388.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  should  be  some 
provision  made  ? — You  might  as  well  make  provision  for 
walking  along  a  pavement  or  for  crossing  a  street. 

1389.  (ilfr.  SAep/ierf^.)  We  had  before  us  a  master  slater 
of  great  experience,  and  he  said  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  scaffold  kept  within  2  feet  6  inches  of  the  eaves 
until  the  slater  had  finished  slating  the  roof,  and  if  there 
was  no  outside  scaffolding  there  s'lould  be  a  jib  scaffold 
thrown  out  from  the  windows.  He  considered  that 
there  was  no  absolute  safety  for  the  man  engaged  on  the 
slating  unless  there  was  something  which,  in  the  event  of 
his  stumbling,  would  prevent  him  from  falling  to  the 
ground  ? — Where  a  scaffold  at  the  eave  is  required,  we 
always  provide  it.  In  some  cases  you  cannot  start  to 
slate  a  roof  without  having  such  a  scaffold  as  that.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  it  without,  because  these  cripples  do  not 
come  into  operation  until  3  or  4  feet  of  slating  has  been 
done. 

1390.  Then  if  a  man  stumbled  he  would  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  fall  right  down  to  the  street  ? — I  think 
so. 

1391.  {Mr.  Batchelor).  You  think  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  anything  of  that  kind  to  be  provided. 
Suppose  it  was  a  stripped  roof,  you  undfrstand  what  I 


mean,  the  building  being  up  with  an  old  roof,  and  that 
roof  has  been  stripped  and  is  ready  to  be  slated  again, 
do  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  a  trussed  scaffold  to  be 
erected  ? — Yes,  sir,  or  adequate  protection  afforded  for 
workmen. 

1392.  You  think  it  would  be  necessary  in  such  a  case 
as  that  ?— Yes,  sir. 

1393.  {Chairman.)  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by 
one  or  two  witnesses  that  all  scaffold  poles  ought  to  be 
barked  before  being  used.  You  say  that  you  never  bark 
your  poles  ? — No,  sir,  we  do  not. 

1394.  {Mr.  Hagqerty.)  You  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  bark  the  poles  ? — If  I  did  find  it  necessary  I  should  do 
it.    I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

1395.  For  instance,  if  you  had  some  poles  to  erect 
which  were  in  a  rough  condition  and  you  put  the  cords 
around  the  bark,  do  you  not  think  that  the  cords  would 
slip  ? — No,  sir. 

1396.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  it  ?  —Yes,  I  am 
using  such  poles  every  day.  I  nevet  bark  my  poles. 
One  part  of  my  business  is  that  of  erecting  scaffolds,  and 
I  erect  immense  scaffolds  at  times,  sometimes  hundreds 
of  yards  long  and  costing  hundreds  of  pounds. 

1397.  I  should  not  have  thought  so  ? — Possibly  not. 

1398.  My  opinion  is  that  all  poles  used  for  scaffolding 
purposes  ought  to  be  barked.  I  say  so  because  I  think 
it  would  have  been  a  protection,  in  many  ways,  on  the 
scaffolds  I  have  erected.  You  know  that,  when  cords 
have  been  around  a  pole  for  a  certain  period,  they  get  a 
drag  on,  and  become  slack? — I  have  provided  for  that  in 
the  periodical  examination  of  scaffolding. 

1399.  But  that  would  not  prevent  the  cord  from  slip- 
ping down  the  pole  ? — If  there  was  any  tendency  to  slip, 
the  tie  would  be  wedged  up  at  the  periodical  examination. 

1400.  All  the  respectable  builders  in  London  have  their 
poles  barked,  and  if  it  was  not  necessary  they  would  not 
do  it? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  piece  of  foolish- 
ness to  bark  poles  because  I  have  never  found  it  necessary 
to  do  so,  and  therefore  I  have  never  done  it. 

1401.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  With  regard  to  No.  10, 1  note  that 
you  consider  that  the  foreman  or  man  himself,  where  n& 
foreman  exists,  should  be  held  liable  and  should  be 
punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  neglect  in  seeing  to 
the  safety  of  himself  and  thoie  under  him  ? — Yes,  I  have 
the  same  feeling  as  the  two  previous  witnesses.  We  wish 
to  provide  against  accidents  as  far  as  we  posdbly  can, 
and  when  accidents  do  happen  which  we  find  might  have 
been  avoided  by  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  men 
themselves,  or  the  foreman,  it  generates  the  idea  that  we 
should  like  to  try  to  prevent  such  accidents  by  punishing 
them  to  some  extent. 

1402.  {Chairman.)  You  think  that  it  would  be  fairer 
to  make  the  foreman  responsible  rather  than  the  em- 
ployer ? — No,  I  say  tnat  something  should  be  done,  if  it 
is  possible,  to  make  the  workmen  themselves  contribute 
to  their  own  safety.  I  do  not  object  one  iota  to  a  builder 
being  liable.  In  my  statement  I  said  that  it  ought  to 
be  arranged  to  punish,  by  fine  or  imfft-isonment,  the 
foreman  if  he  neglects  to  take  the  necessary  precaution 
for  the  safety  of  the  workmen  under  him.  The  idea  of 
giving  a  foreman  a  certificate  had  not  occurred  to  me.  If 
he  neglected  his  duty  he  would  loss  his  certificate,  and 
that  certainly  might  help  to  prevent  such  neglect. 

1403.  That  could  only  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  fore- 
men, not  the  labourers  generally? — It  is  a  difiicult 
question  as  to  how  it  could  be  done.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  consider  the  point  and  come  forward  with  any 
suggestion  on  the  matter. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson.  We  are  much, 
obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

{The  witness  then  withdrew.) 
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EIGHTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  12th  February,  1907. 


PRESENT  : 

Mr.  W.  Dawkins  Ckamp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  J.  BATCnELOR. 

Mr.  D.  HaggErty. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Jessup. 


Mr.  G.  Macfarlane. 
Mr.  W.  Shepherd. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  J.P. 
Mr.  L.  Waro,  Secretary. 


Mr.  P.  Matthews,  J.P.,  called,  and  examined. 


1404.  (Chairman.)  I  understand,  Mr.  Matthews,  that 
you  are  a  master  builder  engaged  in  business  at  Man- 
chester?— Tes,  sir. 

1405.  And  you  wish  to  give  evidence  mainly  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  carpenters  and  joiners? — ^Tes, 
sir. 

1406.  What  method  of  building  is  adopted  in  Man- 
chester. Is  an  outside  scaffold  erected,  or  is  the  over- 
hand method  generally  used? — We  really  have  both, 
but  we  mainly  use  the  overhand  method. 

1407.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Are  you  referring  specially  to 
Manchester? — Tes  ;  that  is,  Manchester  and  district. 

1408.  (^Chairman.)  In  the  case  of  overhand  building, 
who  provides  the  scaffolding,  is  it  the  master  builder 
or  the  contractor  for  the  carpentry  and  joinery  ? — As  a 
rule  the  master  bricklayer  provides  the  scaffolding. 
Probably  throughout  the  North  of  England  it  is  not 
the  rule,  by  any  means,  for  the  builder  to  employ  the 
whole  of  the  trades  ;  he  sub-contracts.  A  firm  may 
be  the  chief  contractor  and  sublet  certain  portions,  and 
frequently,  in  fact  almost  generally,  the  bricklayer  or 
the  stone  mason  provides  the  scaffolding  for  the  erection 
of  the  building. 

1409.  Then  does  he  allow  all  the  other  tradesmen 
who  come  on  after  him,  such  as  the  carpenter  or 
joiner,  to  use  the  scaffolding  which  he  has  erected? — ■ 
Yes,  sir. 

1410.  Supposing,  for  instance,  the  painters  or  plas- 
terers required  a  scaffold,  would  he  put  that  up  for 
them  ? — Well,  really  the  scaffold  that  would  be  required 
by  painters  or  plasterers  would  be  altogether  different 
from  the  scaffold  that  would  be  required  by  the  brick- 
layer. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scaffold  used  by  the 
bricklayers  must  be  cleared  away  before  the  plasterer 
can  do  his  work. 

1411.  Well,  who  would  use  the  bricklayer's  scaffold? 
— The  mason  would,  and  to  some  extent  the  carpenter 
and  joiner,  and  also  in  some  cases  the  erectors  of  the 
steel  work. 

1412.  When  the  bricklayers'  or  masons'  scaffold  is  up, 
can  any  of  the  planks  of  the  floors,  or  poles  of  the 
scaffolding,  be  taken  away  by  anyone  for  their  own 
use? — Yes,  it  could  be  done,  it  is  not  secured  in  any 
way. 

1413.  But  is  that  done  in  Manchester  and  district? — 
No,  it  is  not  customary  for  that  to  be  done. 

1414.  We  have  had  complaints  made  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  that  the  scaffolding 
may  be  all  right  when  it  is  first  erected,  but  that  the 
other  tradesmen,  such  as  the  carpenter  or  someone  else, 
when  they  require  a  plank  or  two  for  some  purpose  or 
other,  take  away  a  portion  of  the  bricklayer's  scaffold. 
Is  that  the  ease  with  you? — Oh,  no  ;  that  certainly 
would  not  be  allowed. 

1415.  On  these  bricklayers'  scaffolds  what  kind  of 
planks  do  you  generally  use? — Usually  about  7  inches 
by  3  inches. 

1416.  Are  they  butted  or  do  they  overlap  one  an- 
other?—Well,  they  lay  alternative  lengths  and  then  the 
others  rest  on  the  ends  of  the  two  that  have  already 
been  laid,  and  there  is  an  intermediate  support  under- 
neath. 


1417.  Then  your  planks  are  overlapped? — ^Yes. 

1418.  It  has  been  suggested  by  other  witnesses  that, 
to  prevent  workmen  from  tripping  up,  the  planks  should 
always  be  butted  and  not  overlapj>ed.  I  understand 
that  it  is  the  custom  in  Manchester  always  to  overlap 
the  planks  ? — Yes,  we  never  do  them  in  any  other  way. 

1419.  You  would  not  like  to  be  prevented  from  over- 
lapping planks? — No,  we  think  it  is  ouite  as  safe  as 
scaffolding  with  butted  joints. 

1420.  With  regard  to  gangways,  are  they  made  of  a 
width  of  one  plank  only,  or  of  three  or  five  planks? — ■ 
Well,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  what  use  is  to  be 
made  of  the  gangway.  If  it  is  to  be  used  for  a  barrow 
run,  it  would  have  to  be  at  least  three  planks  in 
width,  probably  four  ;  but  if  the  gangway  was  to  be 
used  simply  as  an  occasional  passage  between  one  point 
and  another  it  would,  in  all  probability,  only  be  two 
planks  wide. 

1421.  Of  course,  the  planks  you  are  referring  to 
would  each  be  9  inches  in  width? — Well,  they  are 
sometimes  7  inches  wide  and  sometimes  9  inches  wide, 
but  three  7-inch  planks  would  be  used  instead  of  two 
9-inch  planks. 

1422.  So  that  a  barrow  run  would  not  be  less  than 
27  inches  in  width? — Yes,  that  is  so.  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  about  28  inches  wide,  because  a  small  space  is  left 
between  the  planks. 

1423.  Do  you  consider  there  would  be  any  advantage 
in  having  barrow  runs  five  planks  in  width? — No,  I 
do  not  see  any  advantage  whatever,  if  you  are  referring 
to  five  9-inch  planks. 

1424.  If  a  run  is  only  three  planks  in  width,  is  it 
possible  to  have  a  guard  rail  at  the  side  to  prevent  a 
man  or  a  barrow  falling  over,  and  should  a  skirting 
board  be  used  to  prevent  materials  from  falling  over 
the  side  of  the  run? — Yes. 

1425.  Do  you  adopt  such  precautions  at  the  present 
time  ? — No,  we  never  fix  guard  rails. 

1426.  Nor  an  edge  board? — No. 

1427.  A  barrow  run  might  be  fixed  over  the  open 
floors  of  a  building,  might  it  not? — Yec. 

1428.  So  that  if  anything  fell  off  such  a  run  it 
might  fall  on  any  man  who  happened  to  be  below? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

1429.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  an  edge  board — that  is,  a  board  on  edge  six  or 
seven  inches  in  height — should  be  fixed  so  as  to  prevent 
accidents  of  that  nature  occurring? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  useful  precaution. 

1430.  On  the  platform  or  run  three  planks  wide  there 
would  not  be  a  guard  rail  as  well.  Do  you  consider 
a  guard  rail  necessary? — No,  not  at  all. 

1431.  Should  each  floor  of  a  building,  whether  the 
building  is  a  house  or  a  factory  or  any  other  erection, 
be  covered  with  planks  so  soon  as  practicable,  say,  as 
soon  as  the  walls  are  a  little  above  that  floor  level. 
Open  floors  seem  to  be  the  source  of  a  large  number  of 
accidents,  through  materials  or  tools  falling  below  on 
to  workmen.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  floors  were 
covered,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  the  result 
would  be  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  such 
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accidents? — Where  men  are  working  inside  a  building, 
that  is  working  continually  and  regularly,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  floor  immediately  above  them  should 
be  covered,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  necessary. 

1432.  Supposing  a  man  falls  off  a  scaffold  or  a  run, 
if  the  floor  immediately  under  him  were  covered,  he 
could  not  fall  very  far,  but  if  it  were  not  covered  he 
might  fall  a  considerable  distance? — That  is  so,  and  of 
course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  nature  ef  the 
structure  that  is  being  erected.  I  think  that  a  very 
important  distinction  might  be  drawn  between,  say,  the 
customary  form  of  construction  with  beams  and  joists 
and  the  steel  frame  structure  that  is  ultimately  to  be 
filled  in  with  concrete  floors.  Where  the  joists  are 
used  it  is  not  so  dangerous  as  in  the  other  case,  where 
a  man  might  fall  right  from  the  top  of  the  erection  to 
the  basement. 

1433.  Tou  mean  the  steel  girders  would  be  fixed 
much  further  apart  than  the  joists  would  be? — Yes, 
•quite  so. 

1434.  In  the  case  of  well  holes  or  staircase  openings 
in  your  floors,  do  you  guard  these  or  cover  them  in  any 
way? — No,  I  do  not  think  such  precautions  are  gener- 
ally taken,  but  I  quite  agree  that  they  should  be 
•guarded. 

1435.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  staircase  openings 
should  not  be  guarded  on  three  sides  ;  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  fencing  of  these  holes  ? — ^^Nothing 
whatever.  I  can  quite  conceive  that  they  ought  to  be 
guarded. 

1436.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  take  it  that  you  would  agree 
to  all  well  holes  of  any  description  being  guarded? — 
Tes. 

1437.  (Chairman.)  Or  barrow  hoists? — ^Yes,  but  of 
course  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  one  board  move- 
able so  that  any  materials  could  be  landed  on  to  the 
platform. 

1438.  Do  you  use  hanging  stages  for  any  outside  work, 
if  you  are  building  overhand  ? — Occasionally  it  is  neces- 
■sary  to  have  a  scaffold  supported  on  cantilevers. 

1439.  I  suppose  such  a  cantilever  scaffold  would  be 
fixed  outside  the  building  and  would,  of  course,  be 
iDraced  inside.  Would  you  put  any  kind  of  guard  at  the 
outside  of  that  cantilever  scaffold  where  the  men  work 
-on  1 — It  would  all  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  scaffold 
above  the  ground  floor. 

1440.  Well,  suppose  the  scaffold  was  30  or  40  feet 
sbove  the  ground  floor? — Yes,  there  would  be  a  guard 
in  such  a  case,  but  not  below  20  feet. 

1441.  But  a  man  might  fall  20  feet?— Yes,  but  I 
am  thinking  of  the  liability  to  fall.  I  do  not  think 
the  liability  at  20  feet  high  is  a  contingent  one.  I 
should  say  it  was  a  remote  one.  A  man  is  more  nervous 
lip  aloft.  There  is  a  much  greater  danger  of  a  man 
being  nervous  at  40  feet  high  than  there  is  at  20  feet. 
In  Mr.  Thatcher's  report  he  suggests  8  feet  as  the  limit, 
'but  I  think  that  is  going  to  the  extreme. 

1442.  When  you  fence  your  cantilever  scaffolds,  do 
you  use  boards  or  ropes? — ^Well,  if  the  scaffold  was 
going  to  remain  in  position  for  some  considerable  time 
■we  should  have  a  guard  rail  fixed  as  a  rule,  say,  for 
instance,  a  pole  lashed  to  the  uprights. 

1443.  About  what  height  would  that  rail  be  fixed? — 
•Just  about  breast  high — from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches. 

1444.  Do  you  use  hanging  scaffolds  suspended  by 
Topes  from  the  roof  or  something  above? — ^Very  rarely 
indeed,  except  of  course  in  the  case  of  slating. 

1445.  Do  you  use  boats  or  cradles,  such  as  are  very 
commonly  used  in  London  for  ovitside  work? — ^Yes, 
very  frequently,  but  it  is  customary  with  us  to  have 
simply  a  large  basket — a  skip —  which  is  suspended  by 
Topes,  and  lowered  or  raised,  accordinsr  to  the  position 
of  the  work,  by  a  man  in  charge  who  is  below.  Some- 
times a  man  is  slung  in  an  arrangement  which  is  simply 
a  seat  with  a  box  attached  to  hold  his  tools. 

1446.  And  nothing  but  a  plank  to  sit  on? — Yes. 

_  1447.  You  have  seen  the  cradles  that  are  used  in 
Ijondon  with  a  rail  all  round.  Are  similar  appliances 
used  in  Manchester? — Yes,  they  are  used,  but 
more  frequently  these  skips  are  used,  and  they  prac- 
tically serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  cradles  that  are 
used  in  London.    In  the  case  of  the  skip,  the  man  is 


inside  it,  as  a  skip  is  about  as  deep  as  this  table,  and 
the  man  is  quite  within  the  skip. 

1448.  I  suppose  only  one  man  at  a  time  can  use  the 
skip? — No,  two  men.  The  area  of  a  skip  is  almost 
equal  to  the  area  of  this  table,  or  at  any  rate  they  are 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  top  of  this  table. 
Two  men  can  work  in  one  of  these  skips. 

1449.  How  are  they  slung,  by  ropes? — ^Yes. 

1450.  In  what  way  are  they  fixed? — By  a  rope  from 
each  corner  and  a  wrought  iron  strap  going  round  the 
under  side  of  the  skip. 

1451.  There  are  other  kinds  of  scaffolds  which  have 
been  described  to  us,  and  suggestions  have  been  made 
that  they  should  be  prohibited.  One  is  called  a  bracket 
scaffold,  which  is  fixed  on  the  face  of  a  building,  an- 
other is  a  scaffold  formed  by  driving  two  putlogs  into 
a  wall  with  a  pl&nk  laid  across,* but  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  scaffolds  are  not  often  used.  This  is  a  model 
of  one  of  the  bracket  scaffolds  (slwwing).  Some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  workmen  we  have  had  here  con- 
sider these  bracket  scaffolds  very  unsafe,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  prohibited  altogether.  Everything 
appears  to  depend  upon  that  wedge  (showing)! — ^I 
should  not  consider  such  a  scaffold  as  that  to  be  safe, 
and  I  have  never  seen  one  in  use.  What  we  do  at  the 
present  time  for  re-pointing  and  that  kind  of  thing — as 
on  a  job  I  have  in  hand  now — where  we  cannot  very 
well  put  up  poles  and  ledgers  in  the  usual  way,  is  to 
cut  a  hole  right  through  the  wall  and  put  in  light  steel 
joists  and  lay  the  planks  upon  those. 

1452.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  do  that  on  every  lift ?— 
Yes,  about  every  4,  5,  or  6  feet,  as  the  case  may  be. 

1453.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  But  you  cannot  cut  holes  in 
some  wails  ;  it  would  do  too  much  damage.  Are  the 
walls  plastered  inside? — No, we  should  not  do  it  in  that 
case.  In  the  instance  I  am  referring  to  the  walls  are 
not  plastered  on  the  inside. 

1464.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Then  I  suppose  you  fill  in  the 
holes  as  you  come  down? — Yes. 

1455.  (Chairman.)  V/hat  prevents  the  scaffold  from 
tipping  when  the  men  get  on  it  ;  how  is  it  fastened. 
Do  you  fix  it  inside  the  building? — It  is  firmly  wedged 
into  the  holes  both  inside  and  out. 

1456.  One  of  the  witnesses  who  has  given  evidence 
said  that  the  bedding  of  window  casements  was  a  dan- 
gerous operation,  as  there  is  no  scaffolding  and  the 
workmen  have  to  stand  on  the  window-sill,  also  that 
the  joists  inside  the  building  are  not  covered  over. 
He  considered  the  floors  ought  to  be  covered  and  proper 
trestles  and  boards  supplied.  Can  you  describe  how 
the  bedding  of  window  casements  is  done  in  your  part 
of  the  country? — ^\^''e  should  not  think  of  putting  in 
the  windows  until  the  floors  were  put  in,  or  if  there 
was  only  a  skeleton  they  could  quite  easily  put  down 
planks  in  the  position  in  which  men  were  working. 
We  should  not  dream  of  putting  in  the  windows  until 
such  provision  had  been  made.  If  there  was  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  at  the  work  the  men  would  take 
longer  to  perform  it,  and  it  might  add  something  like 
20  to  30  per  cent,  to  the  cost. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  the  witness  in  question  referred 
mainly  to  ordinary  dwelling  house  building,  in  which 
they  get  up  by  means  of  a  ladder  and  fix  the  casements 
from  the  outside  with  nothing  to  stand  on  with  the 
exception  of  the  window-sill. 

(Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  think  the  witness  was  antici- 
pating the  workman  falling  outwards,  rather  than 
falling  inwards.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
suggest  anything  to  prevent  a  danger  of  that  kind.  If 
a  man  fell  through  he  must  have  been  a  very  incom- 
petent man.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  accident  of  that 
kind  occurring. 

1457.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  often  build  your 
frames  in? — No  ;  with  us  there  is  a  very  strong  objec- 
tion to  building  frames  in. 

1458.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Then  you  have  an  outside 
reveal,  I  suppose? — No,  the  reveal  is  inside. 

1459.  The  frame  would  be  exposed  to  the  weather 
on  the  outside? — Yes,  if  it  were  on  the  outside. 

1460.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  outside  scaf- 
folds, Mr.  Matthews,  a  witness  told  us  that  putlogs 
should  be  properly  fixed  and  care  exercised  to  see  that 
they  remain  in  a  secure  position.  Another  of  the  wit- 
nesses said  (and  I  hope  he  was  mistaken)  that  about  nine 
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but  of  every  twelve  putlogs  became  loose  before  the  com- 
pletion of  a  job.  I  suppose  in  a  case  of  that  descrip- 
tion a  periodical  examination  is  necessary? — Well,  of 
course,  examination  is  certainly  necessary,  but  I  cannot 
see  how  these  putlogs  become  loose  with  an  outside 
scaffold.  They  are  attached  to  the  uprights  or  rest  on 
the  ledgers. 

1461.  He  suggested  that  they  get  loose  in  the  wall  of 
the  building? — ^It  is  contrary  to  our  experience  ;  it  is 
certainly  quite  contrary  to  mine. 

1462.  Is  there  no  general  foreman  who  is-in  authority 
over  all  the  workers,  whether  scafiEolders  or  carpenters  or 
masons  or  anything  else.  Suppose  you  have  a  con- 
tract to  erect  a  large  building,  does  your  general  fore- 
man exercise  authority  over  all  the  workmen  and  the 
scaffolding,  or  has  each  trade  a  separate  foreman  who 
is  not  responsible  to  the  general  foreman  of  the  job? — • 
Each  trade  looks  after  their  own  scaffolding  and  is 
responsible  for  it. 

1463.  In  the  event  of  regulations  being  made  for  the 
safety  of  the  workmen  do  you  think  the  foreman  should 
be  made  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen? — I 
am  afraid  that  with  us  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
the  foreman  of  the  job  responsible,  because  in  our 
system  of  sub-contracting  we  have  not  the  same  control 
over  the  sub-contractors'  men  as  we  have  over  our 
own  men,  and  I  can  quite  conceive  that  friction  might 
arise  between  the  foreman  of  the  sub-contractors'  men 
and  the  general  foreman  of  the  job.  The  clerk  of  works 
would  be  in  a  better  position  than  the  general  foreman 
to  insist  on  anything  of  that  kind. 

1464.  Tou  could  hardly  make  the  clerk  of  works 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  regulations  and 
penalise  him  if  hs  did  not  do  so  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  could  be  penalised. 

1465.  I  suppose  it  comes  to  this.  The  man's  em- 
ployer must  be  held  to  be  responsible  in  the  same  way 
as  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act? — Well,  I 
suppose  that,  logically,  the  employer  of  the  man  must 
be  responsible,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  real  hard- 
ship if  a  master  builder  provides  the  requisite  amount 
of  sound  material,  and  deputes  this  work  of  construc- 
tion to  someone  else,  that  he  should  still  be  held  to  be 
responsible. 

1466.  Who  could  be  responsible  for  him  in  a  case 
like  you  have  suggested,  where  there  are  so  many  fore- 
men on  the  job  in  addition  to  the  master  builder's  fore- 
man?— I  should  say  it  would  have  to  embrace  the 
foreman — not  the  general  foreman — but  the  foreman  of 
that  particular  section  of  work,  that  is  to  say,  with  us 
it  would  have  to  cover  four  or  five  men  instead  of  one. 
If  the  bricklayer  put  up  the  scaffold,  his  foreman  must 
take  the  responsibility,  and  if  the  stone  mason  erects 
the  scaffold,  his  foreman  must  be  responsible,  and  so 
on. 

1467.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both  of  them 
would  use  the  scaffold  and  have  the  advantage  of  it? — 
The  work  of  one  is  so  much  greater  than  the  other,  you 
could  say  that  it  would  only  be  fractional  in  com- 
parison. 

1468.  With  regard  to  workmen,  some  of  the  witnesses 
who  gave  evidence  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Committee 
said  the  workmen  were  very  careless,  and  that  many 
accidents  happen  because  of  their  own  carelessness. 
I  dare  say  that  is  the  case  so  far  as  some  of  the  acci- 
dents which  happen  are  concerned.  Can  you  suggest 
any  regulations  that  the  workmen  themselves  ought  to 
comply  with  in  the  interests  of  their  own  safety  and  the 
safety  of  their  fellow-workmen? — You  were  referring  a 
short  time  ago  to  a  case  of  some  portions  of  scaffolding 
being  taken  away.  I  have  known  an  accident  occur  as 
the  result  of  a  workman,  in  order  to  save  himself  a  little 
bit  of  trouble,  taking  away  a  plank  from  a  point  where 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  from.  Of  course,  in 
a  case  like  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  notice 
absolutely  prohibiting  anything  of  the  kind  being  done. 

1469.  Suppose  a  regula;tion  were  made  to  that 
effect  and  the  workman  made  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he 
contravened  that  regulation,  would  you  consider  that 
fair  and  right?— Yes,  that  is  if  the  penalty  would  be 
enforced  by  law  and  not  by  the  employer. 

1470.  Yes,  certainly.  Take  another  case,  with  regard 
to  barrow  hoists,  which,  I  presume,  you  use  in  some 
of  your  buildings  ;  do  you  allow  the  men  to  travel  up 
and  down  in  these  hoists? — No,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  use  them  for  that  purpose. 
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1471.  But  do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  use  them?       Mr.  H. 
— ^Well,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  do  not.  Matthews, 

1472.  Well,    suppose  .a  regulation  were  made   for-  ' 
bidding  workmen  to  ride  in  these  barrow-hoists,  you  12  Feb.  1907,- 
think  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  make  the  workman  him-      -  - — 
self  responsible? — Yes,  quite  ao.      That  would  be  in 
accordance  with  my  judgment. 

1473.  (Mr.  Macfarlame.)  Qi  course,  Mr.  Matthews, 
you  contract  for  all  trades  in  a  building? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

1474.  But  you  sub-let  the  greater  part  of  the  work  ? — 
Yes,  the  greater  part. 

1475.  What  trade  do  you  do  yourself? — The  carpen- 
ters' and  joiners'  work,  and  occasionally  the  bricklayers' 
work. 

1476.  But  you  exclusively  do  your  own  carpenters' 
and  joiners'  work? — Yes,  in  all  cases. 

1477.  Now,  are  the  sub-contractors  that  you  employ — 
and  that  are  generally  employed — are  they,  using  a 
common  phrase,  are  they  substantial  men,  men  who 
can  be  depended  upon,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
mean  men  that  you  can  trust? — Yes. 

1478.  And  they  keep  a  staff  of  workmen,  each  to  his 
own  trade? — Yes,  they  do. 

1479.  So  you  do  not  sub-contract  with  men  except 
those  whom  you  can  fully  trust? — Yes,  with  men  I 
have  confidence  in. 

1480.  Are  the  large  majority  of  contractors  in  the 
Manchester  district,  or  rather  the  large  majority  of 
the  sub-contractors,  are  they  men  well  qualified  and 
sufficiently  equipped  to  carry  out  this  sub-contracting 
method? — ^Yes,  they  are. 

1481.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  would  hardly  describe 
these  men  as  sub-contractors? — That  is  the  term  they 
are  known  by  in  the  North.  It  is  just  to  distinguish 
between  the  contractor  for  the  whole  building  and  the 
others. 

1482.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  These  men  who  are  known 
as  sub-contractors  are  quite  as  competent  to  carry  out 
their  sub-contracts  as  the  general  contractor  would  be 
in  regard  to  his  own  particular  branch  of  the  work.  For 
instance,  suppose  one  of  your  men  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  work  for  you  as  a  sub-contractor  for  masonry, 
if  he  took  on  a  contract  to  erect  a  building,  he  would 
probably  come  to  you  to  do  the  joiners'  work  for  him? — 
Yes,  quite  so. 

(Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  should  say  such  men  are  masters  in 
their  particular  branch  of  business,  not  sub-contractors. 

1483.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  do  not  let  any  of  your 
sub-contracts  by  piece-work,  do  you.  I  mean  as  regards 
labour  only,  and  not  material  ? — No. 

1484.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  the  North  to  do  so? — 
No. 

1485.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Not  in  any  case? — No. 

1486.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  the  method  of  sub-con- 
tracting, that  is,  the  letting  out  of  various  trades  to 
different  men,  in  one  building,  a  custom  that  has 
existed  for  a  long  time  ;  is  it  a  firmly-established  cus- 
tom ? — Well,  it  never  was  anything  else  in  my  experi- 
ence, extending  over  35  years. 

1487.  Yoa  consider  that   this   method   works  quite 
satisfactorily? — Yes,  it  does. 

1488.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  unusual,  is  it  not,  for  a 
general  contractor  who  undertakes  the  erection  of  a 
building  directly  to  employ  all  the  workmen,  that  is, 
for  all  the  various  trades? — I  do  not  know  one  firm  in 
Manchester  that  does  it. 

1489.  What  trades  do  the  general  contractors  usually 
undertake  themselves? — Generally  the  carpentry  and 
joinery. 

1490.  And  sometimes  the  bricklaying  ? — Yes. 

1491.  Do  the  various  tradesmen  to  whom  you  sublet 
the  work  always  find  their  own  plant  ? — Yes,  always. 

1492.  Do  you  hold  them  responsible,  or  are  they 
responsible  to  you  by  contract  to  provide  their  scaf- 
folding ?— Yes. 

1493.  The  bricklayer,  for  instance,  he  brings  his  own 
scaffold  and  erects  his  hoist,  tackle,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  to  be  used  for  his  own  work? — Yes,  exclu- 
sively. 

1494.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  method  of  scaffolding  that  the  brick- 
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Mttl  \      layers  adopt.    You  say  that  it  is  usually  inside  scaffold- 
^jp^'^*     ing,  but  sometimes  it  is  outside  scaffolding.    Can  you 
'  say   how  it  is  erected? — The   outside   scaffolding  is 
12  Feh.  1907,  'greeted  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  ?or  buildings  in  London, 
  with  poles,  upright  poles,  supported  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance apart  by  means  of  ledgers  ;  then  the  putlogs  rest 
upon  the  walls,  and  ledgers  and  the  scaffold  planks  are 
laid  on  these.    When  the  wall  gets  up  to  the  height  of 
the  next  lift,  the  ledgers  and  putlogs  are  fixed  and  the 
next  platform  laid  on  them. 

1495.  That  refers  to  the  outside  scaffolding? — ^Yes. 

1496.  How  is  the  inside  scaffolding  erected?— In  the 
case  of  small  buildings  one  end  of  the  putlog  is  put 
upon  the  wall  and  the  other  end  is  supported  by  an 
upright  which  is  stayed  from  the  joists  or  whatever 
portion  of  the  floor  may  be  in,  and  the  planks  are  laid 
across  these  putlogs. 

1497.  That  is,  the  scaffolding  planks  ?— Yes. 

1498.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Then  there  are  not  any  ledgers 
to  connect  one  with  the  other? — No,  that  is  done  by 
means  of  diagonal  stays. 

1499.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  is  the  strength  of 
your  putlogs,  and  what  is  the  strength  of  your  uprights  ? 
— in  inches  by  3  inches,  as  a  rule. 

1500.  Are  your  scaffold  planks  7  inches  by  3  inches 
invariably? — Well,  for  bricklayers  they  are  7  inches  by 
3  inches  generally,  they  may  be  7  inches  by  2^  inches 
sometimes,  but  7  inches  is  the  general  width. 

1501.  What  is  the  bearing  between  the  putlogs? — As 
a  rule  it  would  be  from  6  to  7  feet ;  the  planks  being 
supported  at  each  end  and  in  the  centre. 

1502.  It  is  the  invariable  practice  to  lay  the  one  set 
of  planks  on  the  top  of  the  other  set? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

1503.  So  that  each  end  of  the  plank  is  resting  over 
a  putlog? — Yes. 

1504.  That  is  lapped,  and  having  their  bearing  upon 
the  putlog? — Yes. 

1505.  You  have  already  explained  that  no  means  are 
used  in  the  Lancashire  district  to  prevent  material 
falling  off  ihe  scaffolds.  You  would  approve  of  steps 
being  taken  to  prevent  bricks  falling  inside  if  there  was 
inside  scaffolding,  or  outside  if  it  was  in  connection 
with  outside  scaffolding? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be 
a  very  wise  precaution. 

1506.  You  would  also  agree  to  that  being  done  with 
windows  if  it  was  inside  scaffolding? — Yes. 

1507.  If  bricks  are  put  on  the  scaffolding,  there  is 
special  danger  of  the  bricks  falling  through  the  window 
openings  if  there  is  no  protection  there? — Yes. 

1508.  You  have  known  of  that  danger? — ^Yes. 

1509.  Are  bricks  and  mortar  for  the  bricklayers 
usually  carried  up  by  means  of  ladders,  or  are  barrow 
hoists  used  for  this  purpose  ? — Well,  it  depends  upon 
the  height  of  the  building  which  is  being  erected.  If 
it  was  only  two  storeys  high,  the  bricks  and  mortar 
would  be  carried  up  in  the  usual  way  in  hods. 

1510.  Right  up  to  the  scaffold  ? — Yes,  but  if  it  was  a 
large  building,  then,  of  course,  barrow  hoists  would  be 
used. 

1511.  Have  barrow  hoists  largely  taken  the  place  of 
hod  carrying? — Oh,  yes. 

1512.  Will  you  please  describe  to  the  Committee  the 
tyjKi  of  barrow  hoist  that  is  generally  used  in  Man- 
chester?— Well,  the  hoist  that  is  used  with  us  works  by 
a  sort  of  double  arrangement ;  a  platform  slides 
betAveen  two  posts.  This  platform  is  large  enough 
for  a  barrow  to  be  wheeled  on  to  it.  As  the  full 
l>arrow  goes  up,  the  empty  one  comes  down  for  refilling. 

1513.  Are  they  side  to  side,  or  back  to  back?— Side 
±0  side. 

1514-15.  Are  the  bricks  emptied  out  of  the  barrow  on 
to  the  platform  near  the  hoist,  or  are  the  barrows  wheeled 
to  the  scaffold  where  the  bricklayers  are  working? — 
An  inclined  barrow  run  is  erected,  up  which  the 
barrows  are  wheeled,  and  the  men  take  them  right  to 
the  scaffold  and  deposit  the  bricks  and  mortar  on  the 
scaffold  planks  for  the  workmen  to  pick  up. 

1516.  Are  these  hoists  worked  by  hand  power? — Yes, 
in  most  cases. 

1517.  It  would  be  rather  diflacult  to  work  an  up  and 
down  Iioist  driven  by  power? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
It  is  easily  done.  The  arrangement  consists  of  three 
pulleys  with  two  belts,  one  open  and  the  other  crossed. 


The  belts  are  passed  from  one  pulley  to  the  other,  and 
so  you  get  the  reversed  motion. 

1518.  Are  the  scaffolds  which  are  erected  in  Lanca- 
shire usually  of  a  substantial  character  ? — Yes. 

1519.  No  complaints  as  to  the  flimsiness  of  the  scaf- 
folds have  ever  been  made  to  you  by  your  workmen  ?  ■ 

No,  I  have  never  heard  of  any. 

1520.  You  have  told  us  that  the  general  method  of 
erecting  buildings  in  Lancashire  is  by  means  of  inside 
scaffolding,  and  I  think  you  have  explained  that  you 
use  a  cantilever  scaffold  outside  where,  say,  terra  cotta 
facings  have  to  be  put  in?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

1521.  In  connection  with  barrow  hoists,  are  they 
fixed  outside  the  building  or  inside  the  building  ?— In- 
side the  building. 

1522.  Are  they  fenced  off  in  any  way? — No,  not  as  a 
rule. 

1523.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in 
which  they  could  be  protected  ?— Well,  whilst  they  are 
being  constantly  used,  I  do  not  see  any  way  in  which 
they  could  be  protected. 

1524.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  know,  Mr.  Matthews, 
that  when  you  are  building  several  storeys  high  and 
hoisting  material  up  from  the  cellar,  there  is  a  well 
hole  left  in  each  floor.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
protect  these  ? — If  the  hoist  was  not  in  use  on  a  certain 
floor,  it  could  then  be  protected  on  that  floor.  In  my 
opinion  the  hoist  opening  on  the  floor  that  is  in  use 
cannot  be  protected  on  the  side  where  the  men  work. 

1525.  Are  hand  cranes  ever  used  for  hoisting  bricks 
and  mortar  in  Lancashire? — ^Very  rarely. 

1526.  I  mean  jib  cranes? — No. 

1527.  In  your  experience  do  the  bricklayers  usually 
provide  good  ladders,  which  are  of  sufficient  length  ? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

1528.  And  these  ladders  are  securely  fastened  to  the 
scaffolds  ? — Yes. 

1529.  Do  these  ladders  usually  reach  6  feet  in  height 
above  the  platform  to  which  they  give  access? — Yes, 
sometimes  more  than  that. 

1530.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  believe  in  splicing 
ladders  ? — For  ordinary  building  purposes  I  do  not,  but 
I  can  conceive  that  there  are  cases  where  it  is  necessary 
to  have  ladders  spliced.  For  instance,  decorators  are 
bound  to  use  them  for  some  of  their  work. 

1531.  But  for  the  ordinary  building  purposes,  you 
think  it  is  not  necessary? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  ever 
done — I  have  never  seen  a  ladder  spliced — for  ordinary 
building  purposes. 

1532.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  As  regards  the  men  who 
are  usually  employed  upon  bricklayers'  scaffold  jobs, 
have  they  had  considerable  experience  in  erecting  and 
fixing  scaffolds  for  the  bricklayers? — Of  course  if  it  is 
a  very  large  job,  there  would  be  a  foreman  scaffolder, 
and  in  the  general  run  of  work  there  is  one  labourer 
who  waits  upon  the  bricklayers.  He  has  to  attend  to 
the  fixing  of  the  scaffolding,  especially  any  required  for 
special  purposes  ;  that  is  a  part  of  his  work.  During 
the  busy  season  this  man  may  remain  after  the 
bricklayers  have  finished  work  for  the  day,  to  fix  the 
scaffolding  ready  for  the  men  to  begin  work  next 
morning. 

1533.  I  mean  that  the  men  who  fix  the  scaffolding  are 
used  to  such  work  and  know  what  they  are  doing? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly  so. 

1534.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  caused  by  the  col- 
lapse of  a  bricklayers'  scaffold? — Never. 

1535.  What  are  the  dangers  that  more  especially 
attend  the  carrying  out  of  the  brick  work? — Well,  the 
danger  to  my  mind  which  arises  most  frequently  is 
that  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  of  materials 
falling  off  a  scaffold.  A  labourer  may  be  very  careless 
in  depositing  his  bricks  on  a  scaffold.  In  cases  where 
they  carry  with  the  hods,  they  simply  dump  the  whole 
contents  of  the  hod  on  to  the  scaffold.  They  do  not 
take  the  bricks  out  one  at  a  time,  but  simply  empty 
the  hod  on  to  the  scaffold,  and  a  brick  may  roll  over 
and  fall  down,  or  go  through  a  window  opening,  as  has 
been  suggested.  Another  danger  is  caused  by  using 
putlogs  that  are  not  sound,  and  which  are  not  capable 
of  carrying  the  weight  that  is  put  upon  them. 

1536.  Overloading  the  scaffold  ?— Yes. 

1537.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
case  of  that  kind  would  be  caused  through  a  man 
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such  as  the  one  you  have  been  referring  to.  It  is 
thought  that  anybody  can  put  up  a  bricklayers'  scaffold 
on  a  small  job  ;  generally  he  is  not  a  qualified  or  com- 
petent scaffolder,  and  then  if  such  a  man  is  employed 
and  an  accident  happens,  it  is  because  he  is  not  a 
judge  of  the  suitability  of  tlie  plant  he  is  using.  He 
has  no  control  over  his  own  knowledge  of  the  material 
he  is  handling? — Any  man  who  has  the  least  amount  of 
gumption  can  tell  whether  or  not  a  putlog  is  fit  for  the 
purpose  it  is  going  to  be  used  for  ;  or  a  plank  even 
would  give  indications,  if  it  was  examined  in  the  most 
cursory  manner,  that  it  was  sound  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  that  it  does  not  require  any  special  qualifica- 
tions for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  scaffolding.  It  is 
when  you  come  to  deal  with  poles  and  the  more  intricate 
outside  scaffolds  that  you  would  require,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  technical  knowledge. 

1538.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  a  brick- 
layer is  doing  his  work  and  wants  a  ,scaffold  erecting, 
be  has  lyhat  I  might  term  a  "handy  nian,"  one  who  is 
above  the  other  labourers  that  carry  the  hod,  although 
he  may  fill  in  his  time  with  filling  hods  and  taking  up 
material.  When  there  is  any  scaffoldinrr  to  be  erected, 
be  is  the  man  who  is  called  upon  to  do  it^ — That  is  so. 

1539.  He  does  not  profess  to  be  a  scaffolder.  For 
instance,  he  would  not  search  for  employment  as  a 
scaffolder? — ^Well,  many  of  them  are  engaged  as  scaf- 
^olders.  As  a  rule  "they  get  a  little  better  pay, 
that  is  to  say  he  is  something  above  the  ordinary  aver- 
age labourer.  He  frequently  erects  the  scaffolding  on 
jobs  where  they  employ  scaff older s  continually  and  who 
do  nothing  else  but  scaffolding. 

1540.  If  such  a  man  used  a  putlog,  or  a  pole,  or  a 
cord  that  was  defective,  I  suppose  you  would  say 
directly :  You  are  a  scaffolder  ;  you  ought  to  know 
better  than  dp  this  or  that? — Yes,  that  would  be  my 
opinion. 

1541.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  In  connection  with  inside  scaf- 
folding with  putlogs  4i  inches  by  3  inches  ;  who  erects 
this  scaffolding,  the  labourer,  or  do  you  have  a  car- 
penter to  cut  it  into  the  required  lengths  ? — No  ;  it  is 
all  cut  up  into  conventional  lengths  at  the  yard.  They 
know  what  width  they  are  going  to  make  the  scaffold. 
The  putlogs  are  just  the  regular  length,  and  the  uprights 
are  the  same. 

1542.  (Mr.  Batclielor.)  What  wood  do  you  use  for 
putlogs  ? — Spruce. 

1543.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  any  accidents  which 
you  can  call  to  mind  which  were  due  to  what  Mr. 
iVIacfarlane  called  overloading  the  scaffold? — Well,  I 
have  known  one  or  two  trivial  accidents  to  occur  from 
■that  cause. 

1544.  In  an  experience  of  35  years? — Yes,  and  then 
only  when  the  scaffold  has  been  used  for  purposes  other 
than  those  it  was  really  intended  for.  For  instance,  a 
mason  goes  on  and  risks,  say,  a  large  stone  head.  He 
thinks  it  is  not  worth  while  putting  up  a  crane,  or 
derrick,  or  sheer  legs,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  it 
lias  been  got  up  by  other  means  and  placed  on  the 
scaffold.  Then  the  weight  of  the  men  and  the  stone 
vrhich  has  to  be  lifted  up  on  to  its  bed  causes  the  scaf- 
folding to  give  way. 

1545.  There  have  been  very  few  cases  of  that  kind? — 
Not  more  than  two. 

1546.  {Mr.  Eaggerty.)  To  whom  would  you  attribute 
the  blame  for  an  accident  of  that  kind? — I  should 
blame  the  user  for  the  time  being,  because  he  would 
have  no  right  to  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

1547.  Do  you  not  think  the  general  foreman  would  be 
responsible  for  that.  For  instance,  supposing  he  knew 
the  head  was  going  to  be  lifted  and  perched  upon  the 
■scaffold,  he  could  see  at  a  glance,  being  a  practical  man, 
that  the  scaffold  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
head  and  the  men  on  it? — Well,  all  that  a  general 
foreman  would  be  able  to  do  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  sub-contracting  would  be  to  tell  the  men  who 
were  carrying  out  that  section  of  the  work  that  the 
scaffold  was  not  fit  for  such  a  purpose.  He  could 
not  command  them  not  to  use  it,  and  he  could  not 
prevent  them  from  using  it. 

1548.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Upon  whom  would  that  place  the 
responsibility? — On  to  the  men  who  used  it. 

1549.  The  men?— Yes. 

1650.  {Chairman.)  The  foreman  of  the  men? — Yes. 


1551.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  told  us  that  you  do  your 
own  carpenters'  work.  Do  you  use  mucJi  scaffolding? — 
Not  a  very  great  deal,  mostly  in  connection  with  roof 
work  ;  that  is  where  our  scaffolding  comes  in. 

1552.  In  the  inside  construction  of  warehouses  and 
other  large  buildings  there  are  wood  beams  or  steel 
beams,  and  in  connection  with  this  sort  of  inside  work 
what  sort  of  scaffolding  do  you  use  for  the  fixing  of  these 
beams? — In  the  case  of  wood  beams,  which  implies,  of 
course,  wood  joists,  the  joists  are  put  in  together  with 
the  beams.  That  is  to  say,  immediately  the  beams 
are  placed  in  position,  then  the  joists  follow  at  once, 
forming  of  course  a  very  comfortable  floor  area,  which 
can  be  covered  in  parts  as  may  be  necessary.  In  the 
case  of  steel  beams  and  steel  structures,  I  think  we 
have  probably  the  most  serious  element  of  danger  that 
accrues  to  the  building  trade  at  the  present  time,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  any  part  of  my  duty 
to  suggest  modifications  in  the  method  adopted,  but 
certainly  it  is  a  very  risky  business,  and  the  wonder 
to  me  is  that  there  is  not  more  loss  of  life  than  what 
really  is  the  case. 

1553.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  You  had  some  other  point  in 
mind,  I  think.  Would  you  mind  following  that  up? — 
I  dare  say  this  Committee  are  aware  that  it  is  custom- 
ary, in  erecting  these  steel  structures,  to  put  up  the 
steel  work  ahead  of  the  rest' — that  is,  a  mere  steel 
skeleton.  The  steel  erectors  are  working  away  up 
above,  and  you  have  the  masons,  bricklayers,  and  car- 
penters working  down  below  with  little  or  no  protection 
overhead.  I  cannot  see,  at  the  present  time,  any  diffi- 
culty in  requiring  the  floors  to  be  filled  in  with  the 
sub-girders  and  lighter  joists,  and  even  a  considerable 
section  of  the  concrete,  as  each  floor  is  completed.  It 
is  the  customary  thing  to  make  the  concrete  floor  in 
two  sections.  Of  course  some  people — in  theory — say 
it  is  not  advisable,  but  still  in  practice  I  think  it  is 
found  to  be  satisfactory,  and  I  do  not  see  why  much  of 
this  fiUing-in  should  not  be  done  as  they  rise  to  each 
floor.  Then  you  get  protection  for  those  underneath, 
and  a  safe  basis  from  which  to  erect  the  steel  work 
for  the  next  floor. 

1554.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  There  is  a  form  of  flooring 
which  is  largely  used  in  Lancashire — plank  floors,  with 
varying  spans  between  the  beams  that  carry  the  planks, 
from  5  feet  to  6  feet  or  7  feet.  Those  are  always  left 
open,  are  they  not? — Yes,  and  they  are  a  source  of 
danger.  As  they  are-  such  a  short  distance  apart  it 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  put  runs  and  avenues  on 
them  to  enable  the  men  to  move  about  from  one  part 
to  another.  That  is  to  say,  a  3-inch  plank  could  be 
placed  across  these  joists  without  much  trouble. 

1555.  As  a  precaution.  I  suppose,  in  case  any  man 
should  fall.  For  instance,  if  a  bricklayer  slipped  off, 
even  if  the  scaffold  was  only  4  feet  above  the  floor  level, 
he  would  probably  fall  right  through  the  open  floors 
to  the  basement,  would  he  not? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

1556.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  regulation 
should  be  established  requiring  that  these  floors  should 
be  covered? — No,  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that.  It 
might  not  be  practicable  to  make  a  ritrid  rule  requiring 
the  whole  of  the  floor  to  be  covered  in  every  case. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  a  certain  amount  of  care 
exercised  on  the  part  of  the  men  for  their  own  safety. 

1557.  You  said  that  roof  scaffolding  entered  largely 
into  your  requirements.  Are  such  scaffolds  usually  of 
a  substantial  character? — Yes,  they  are. 

1558.  Can  you,  define  any  special  feature  of  roof 
scaffolding? — Well,  no  ;  it  depends  upon  the  form  of 
roof.  The  initial  difficulty  is  to  get  up  the  first  two 
principals.  Immediately  you  get  up  two  principals 
they  can  of  course  be  made  to  support  each  other  to  a 
great  extent.  Then  you  at  once  get  the  opportunity  of 
forming  a  platform  from  which  the  men  can  work,  and 
build  up  to  any  position  on  the  back  of  the  principal. 

1559.  Are  two  planks,  or  is  one  plank,  sufficient  for 
a  man  up  there  ? — No,  one  is  not  sufficient. 

1560.  What  would  you  suggest  as  sufficient  scaffold- 
ing for  a  man  to  work  on  ? — I  should  say  two  planks. 
It  would  be  very  false  economy  on  the  part  of  any 
employer  simply  to  provide  a  7-inch  plank  for  a  man 
to  work  upon.  He  would  be  so  much  hampered  in  his 
movements  that  I  am  afraid  he  would  not  do  more 
than  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  work  that 
he  would  do  if  he  had  a  comfortable  scaffold. 
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1561.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Does  the  carpenter  use  for  his 
'scafiEold  the  material  which  is  afterwards  used  in  erect- 
ing the  roof? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

,1562.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Is  it  not  usual,  where  there 
are  large  principals  erected  for  a  roof,  to  run  a  pole  or 
two  through  and  fix  braces  across  so  that  a  man  can 
work? — That  is  all  done  as  it  is  fixed. 

1563.  If  it  is  a  heavy  roof,  surely  you  would  not 
expect  men  to  handle  heavy  purlins  on  two  planks? — I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not. 

1664.  Do  you  not  consider  it  is  risky? — No,  not  at 
all.  ■  ^ 

1565.  If  a  man  wore  to  fall  off  one  of  these  planks 
to  the  floor  below,  about  15  or  20  feet,  don't  you  think 
it  would  cost  an  employer  more  for  compensation  than 
it  would  to  erect  a  pole  scaffold  in  the  first  instance  ? — I 
do  not  see  any  advantage  in  erecting  a  pole  scaffold. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  you  can  have  anything  better 
when  you  have  got  up  your  first  two  principals. 

1566.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  if 
there  is  any  scarcity  of  plant,  and  the  men  have  asked 
for  more,  those  men  have  been  discharged? — I  never 
knew  of  such  a  case  as  that. 

1567.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  special  precautions 
taken  to  see  that  ropes  and  tackle  are  sound  before 
they  are  used.  Are  they  examined? — Yes,  they  are 
always  examined  before  they  go  to  a  ffesh  job,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  they  are  examined  exactly  diiring  the 
period  when  they  are  actually  in  use  ;  that  period  is 
so  limited  as  a  rule.  They  are  all  right  to  commence 
with,  and  unless  they  are  tampered  with  or  accidentally 
cut  they  should  be  all  right. 

1568.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  accidents 
caused  by  defective  ropes? — ^Well,  the  only  experience 
that  I  have  had  was  an  accident  to  a  man  caused  by  the 
guy  ropes  or  by  the  derrick.  It  was  owing  to  the 
man's  sheer  recklessness.  It  occurred  on  a  Monday 
morning,  just  after  they  had  commenced  work  imme- 
diately after  dinner.  I  think  the  man  who  met  with 
the  accident  had  been  getting  drink  during  the  dinner 
hour.  Some  planks  were  being  lowered  down  a  well 
hole,  and  in  lowering,  the  planks  stuck.  He  thought 
he  was  a  very  smart  fellow,  and  jumped  across  the  well 
down  which  they  were  lowering  the  planks  to  catch 
hold  of  the  ropes,  but  instead  of  doing  that  he  missed 
his  grip,  and  fell  down  the  well.  The  accident  was 
the  result  of  the  man's  own  reckless  behaviour,  and 
it  cost  me  £70. 

1569.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  That  was  sheer  carelessness  on 
his  part? — Yes,  absolutely. 

1570.  Hoisting  up  the  principals  is  the  risky  part  of 
the  work? — Well,  as  regards  the  first  two,  yes.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  very  much  risk  after  you  get  two  of 
them  up. 

1571.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  had  any  accidents  to 
carpenters  in  your  employ  while  they  have  been 
erecting  these  roofs  ? — No,  I  have  not  had  one. 

1572.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  The  carpenters  as  a  rule  are 
very  careful  men? — Yes,  they  are  the  most  intelligent 
workmen  in  the  building  trade. 

1573.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  In  reference  to  scaffolding  in 
Manchester,  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  have  some 
very  loose  ways  of  putting  scaffolds  up.  In  erecting  a 
large  building  with  a  heavy  stone  front,  the  mason  is 
responsible  for  the  erection  of  the  outside  scaffold. 
Would  you  agree  that  the  scaffolding  on  which  men  are 
working,  say,  about  the  third  or  fourth  storey — I  do 
not  think  they  adopt  in  Manchester  the  system  where 
the  only  scaffold  which  is  left  sheeted  is  the  one  they 
are  working  on,  and  from  that  one  to  the  ground  there 
is  nothing,  even  the  putlogs  are  drawn — should  have  a 
full  scaffold  immediately  below? — No,  I  do  not  think 
the  putlogs  are  withdrawn.  The  sheeting  on  the 
lowei-  scaffolds  is  taken  off  generally,  but  it  is  more 
frequently  the  case  for,  say,  two  planks  to  be  left  on 
the  lower  scaffolds. 

1574.  Would  you  agree  with  a  regulation  to  the  effect 
that  the  scaffolding  should  be  left  sheeted  right  through, 
say,  the  one  immediately  below,  or  the  next  two  below, 
the  scaffold  on  which  the  men  are  working.  It  would 
be  a  sort  of  safeguard? — Yes,  I  would  agree  to  one 
scaffold  being  left  sheeted. 

1575.  We  have  had  witnesses  who  have  suggested  that 
the  only  scaffold  which  is  left  sheeted  is  the  one  on  which 


the  men  are  working  ;  in  fact,  we  have  had  proof  of 
that.  It  is  said  they  draw  the  putlogs  as  well,  and 
if  anything  gives  way  through  extra  weight  the  men 
would  go  to  the  bottom? — I  have  never  heard  of  an 
accident  arising  in  the  way  which  you  suggest.  I  quite- 
admit  it  would  be  an  extra  precaution,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  it  is  really  necessary.  With  regard  to- 
putlogs,  I  think  they  ought  to  l>e  left  in  as  a  stay  to 
the  uprights. 

1576.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  putlogs  never  get 
loose  ?- — I  have  never  known  them  to  get  loose. 

1577.  Well,  they  do  get  loose  very  often,  because 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  spruce  putlog,  when  it  is  put 
into  the  new  work  it  has  the  edge  champered  off  at 
one  end,  so  that  it  will  not  fix  tightly  and  damage  the- 
edge  of  the  brick.  After  a  time,  if  it  is  not  nailed  or 
tied  to  the  ledger,  it  becomes  loose  as  soon  as  the 
planks  are  taken  off,  owing  to  the  vibration  of  the 
scaffolding,  which  causes  them  to  work  out? — Yes. 

1578.  Would  you  agree  that  they  should  be  secured 
either  by  a  nail  or  by  a  cord? — Yes  ;  they  ought  to  be- 
lashed  to  the  ledger. 

1579.  As  a  rule,  what  distance  do  they  pitch  their 
standards  for  a  stone  front  in  Manchester,  that  is 
for  pole  scaffolding? — Well,  I  dare  sav  Mr.  Marshall 
can  tell  you  that  better  than  I.  I  should  say  about 
ten  feet. 

1580.  You  think  that  planks  and  sheeting  for  a  plat- 
form should  be  overlapped  instead  of  butted? — ^Yes. 

1581.  You  consider  that  is  the  safer  method? — ^Yes,  L 
do  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  lapped  boards  tipping. 

1582.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  liability  to  tip  witk 
butted  joints? — Well,  with  a  little  carelessness  in 
laying  the  boards,  yes.  Suppose  you  get  your  putlogs- 
12  or  18  inches  apart  and  one  plank  has  just  sufficient 
hold  on  the  one  putlog  and  the  other  plank  is  butted  to- 
it,  you  would  get  9  to  12  inches  of  a  bridging.  If  yoii 
put  your  weight  on  the  overhanging  part  of  the  plank 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  would  tip  up  and  form  a 
"  trap." 

1583.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  With  your  heavy  3-inch., 
planks  ? — Yes.'" 

1584.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Your  idea  is  that  if  a  man 
chooses  to  stumble  he  can  find  an  opportunity  to  do 
so? — ^Yes,  he  can  fall  over  his  hammer  or  anything  else- 
if  he  was  going  to  put  possibilitie.=  in  the  way. 

1585.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Suppose  a  workman  takes  a 
plank  away  to  use  it  in  some  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing, who  would  you  make  liable  for  that? — ^If  I  were 
(asked  whether  I  should  approve  a  penalty  being- 
inflicted,  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  very  wise  thing  to- 
do.  It  is  not  the  employer's  wish  that  these  timbers 
should  be  removed  for  temporary  purposes. 

1586.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  reason  why  a  work- 
man takes  the  plank  away?— Sheer  idleness. 

1587.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  having  to 
hurry  up  to  get  the  work  done  within  a  certain  time  ? — 
No,  sir  ;  we  don't  experience  that  sort  of  thing  to-day,. 

1588.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  experienced  any  in- 
convenience or  risk  in  the  usual  methods  of  building- 
that  are  adopted  in  your  business  in  Manchester? — No,, 
sir. 

1589.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  an  accident  hap- 
pening from  material  falling  off  a  barrow  while  it  was- 
being  run  up  to  a  scaffold,  because  the  Chairman  elicited 
from  you  that  it  is  desirable  that  these  runs  should 
have  guard  boards  at  each  side  in  case  materials  should 
fall  off  a  barrow? — No,  I  never  knew  of  an  accident 
occurring  from  that  cause.  I  simply  assented  that  it 
was  a  precaution  that  might  reasonably  be  taken. 

1590.  You  have  read  Mr.  Thatcher's  notes,  although 
they  have  not  been  referred  to  very  much  in  the  evi- 
dence you  have  given.  Do  you  generally  agree  with 
him  ? — Generally,  I  think  I  do  ;  in  some  details  I  do 
not. 

1591.  You  would  say  that  part  of  them  are  applicable- 
to  the  methods  adopted  in  Manchester? — I  think  some 
of  them  are  unnecessary,  and  some  of  the  changes  are 
not  called  for.  Still,  in  the  main,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  take  any  serious  exception  to  them. 

1592.  Can  you  make  any  further  suggestions  in  the 
way  of  regulations.  Which  of  Mr.  Tliatcher's  sugges- 
tions would  you  object  to? — ^Well,    I    have  alreadjr 
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leferred  to  the  height  of  a  scaffold  which  should  require 
a.  guard  rail,  and  I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  '20  feet 
is  low  enough  at  which  to  require  a  guard  rail  being 
fixed.  Then  with  regard  to  No,  2,  "  All  bridging 
Tunning  betwoen  different  portions  of  a  scaffold  or  build- 
ing, from  which  a  workman  could  fall  a  distance  of  . 
more  than  8  feet,  should  be  not  less  than_  18  inches 
■wide,"  I  quite  agree  with  that ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
words  "  if  composed  of  two  or  more  boards,  they 
should  be  fastened  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
sent unequal  sagging,"  we  never  have  them  supported 
at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  require  anything  to 
prevent  them  sagging. 

1593.  (Mr.  BatcJielor.)  Of  course,  you  understand 
-what  he  means? — Yes,  but  if  the  planks  are  supported 
-6  feet  apart,  there  can  be  no  appreciable  .  unequal 
■sagging.  I  think  that  a  lapped-over  joint  for  sheeting 
is  quite  as  good  as  a  level  one.  Then  with  regard  to 
his  note  about  spliced  ladders,  as  I  pointed  out,  in 
■decorators'  plant  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  ladders 
:should  be  spliced  for  some  kinds  of  work,  and  I  almost 
think  they  are  better  spliced  than  not.  They  are  a 
little  more  rigid  owing  to  the  double  thickness  where 
the  splicing  is  done,  and  if  you  have  a  very  long  ladder 
.1  think  the  extra  rigidity  is  of  some  value.  , 

1594.  (Mr.  Haqgeriy.)  How  many  ties  would  you 
suggest  there  ought  to  be  on  the  splicing,  four  or  six? — 
Well,  I  should  say  four.  If  it  is  a  long  splice,  of 
-course,  you  could  then  have  extra  lashing  in  the  centre  ; 
it  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  ladders  that  are  being 
spliced. 

1595.  (Mr.  Batchehr.)  And  the  method  in  which  it  is 
•done? — Oh,  yes. 

1596.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Tou  do  not  think  that  splicing 
'has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  lower  ladder? — No.  To 
my  mind  the  great  difficulty  before  this  Committee  is 
inth  regard  to  inspection,  and  how  it  is  to  be  accom- 
■plished. 

1597.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Tou  do  not  make  any  sugges- 
tions as  to  regulations,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  incidentally  mentioned  in  your  evidence? — We  feel, 
in  the  main,  that  everything  is  satisfactory.  A  respect- 
able builder  never  seems  to  have  any  trouble.  If  an 
■accident  occurs  it  is  purely  accidental  and  one  that,  in 
.any  system,  would  probably  be  unavoidable. 

1598.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  accidents  that 
might  have  been  prevented  had  regulations  been  in 
■existence.  From  what  you  have  told  us  of  those  which 
have  come  under  your  notice,  they  appear  to  have  been 
unavoidable? — I  do  not  really  know  of  one  that  has 
come  under  my  o^wn  personal  notice  or  experience  that 
was  preventable. 

1599.  They  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  any 
vregulations  which  might  have  been  in  existence  and 
enforceable  ? — I  do  not  know  of  one.  I  have  none  in 
my  own  experience,  and  I  have  not  any  in  my  mind  at 
the  present  time  which  have  happened  on  other  build- 
ings. 

1600.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  consider  that  all  the 
■contractors  or  sub-contractors  in  Manchester  take  all 
reasonable  precautions  for  the  safety  of  their  work- 
men, or  are  some  employers  better  than  others  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.    The  only  advantage,  to  my 

anind,  of  any  regulations,  would  'be  that  they  would  bring 
up  to  a  better  standard  some  of  the  builders  who  are 
at  present  careless.  But  1  think  it  is  mostly  in  the 
■speculative  building  that  you  find  any  disregard  of 
•proper  conditions. 


1601.  (Mr,  Stcnning.)  You  think  there  would  be  difii- 
culty  in  the  matter  of  inspection.  Do  you  mean  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  inspectors  or  as  to  what 
their  duties  should  be? — Yes,  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  inspect  all  buildings'-under  construction  or  repair  ; 
it  presents  an  almost  insuperable  difliculty  to  my  mind. 
What  could  a  man  do,  say,  in  a  place  like  Manchester, 
and  still  more  in  a  city  like  London. 

1602.  A  great  number  would  be  required  in  London? 
— Even  when  you  have  arranged  for  inspection,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  it  is  going  to  be  effective.  With  the 
best  inspectioii  in  the  world  I  do  not  see  that  you  could 
do  any  better  than  the  man  who  is  fixing  or  working 
on  the  scaffold.  The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is 
that  if  you  had  an  official  to  whom  a  '  workman  could 
complain  (say  a  person  is  -working  at  a  place  where 
they  are  trying  to  make  him  exceed  the  legal  number 
of  hours,  he  could  write  to  the  Factory  Inspector,  who 
would  come  and  drop  on  the  firm,  and  if  .  they  were 
found  guilty  they  would  be  penalised).  If  the  men  had 
an  authority  of  that  kind,  to  whom  they  could  write  and 
say  they  were  working  on  a  building  the  scaffolding  of 
which  was  not  safe,  and  ask  him  to  come  and  inspect  it, 
they  could  secure  attention  without  having  to  complain 
to  the  em_ployer.  If  a  man  complains  to  his  employer, 
who  may  be  one  who  provides  indifferent  material  and 
indifferent  scaffolding  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  he 
would  tell  Such  a  workman  to  clear  off.  If  there  were  an 
oSicial  to  whom  the  workmen  could  appeal,  it  gives  a 
man  his  remedy  without  exposing  himself. 

1603.  Your  idea  would  be  if  the  Home  Office,  for 
instance,  had  a  certain  number  of  insnectors,  in  the 
same  way  as  Factory  Inspectors,  qualified  ,  men  who 
could  be  called  upon  in  that  way,  that  would  remove 
a  great  many  of  the  grievances  which  the  workmen 
may  have  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

1604.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better 
if  they  were  appointed  by  the  local  authorities  in  the 
same  way  as  building  surveyors? — Well,  it  would  de- 
pend on  the  locality  ;  he  counts  more  in  some  places 
than  in  others. 

1605.  (Mr. '  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  any  inspector 
that  would  be  appointed  would  have  to  be  a  man  who 
was  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  local  methods? — Yes, 
quite  so.  What  would  suit  here  would  probably  not 
suit  us  in  the  North,  and  what  would  suit  us,  even  in 
Manchester  and  district,  would  not  suit  the  builders 
away  up  in  Scotland,  for  instance. 

1606.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  No  inspector  would  be  ap- 
pointed with  unlimited  discretion.  He  would  be 
appointed  to  see  that  certain  rules  and  regulations  were 
carried  out  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  set 
up  rules  which  will  cover  everything  ;  there  must  be 
a  certain  amount  of  elasticity. 

1607.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  the  practices  in  the 
North,  then,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  carried  out 
by  all  employers,  even  by  the  most  careless,  suflScient 
for  the"  protection  of  the  workm.an? — No,  I  would  not 
say  that. 

1608.  What  would  you  estimate  the  percentage  of  bad 
builders  at  ? — It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  that.  There 
is  not  a  very  large  percentag^e — not  more  than  10  per 
cent.,  I  should  say.  " 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Matthews;  we  are  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you  for  the  valuable  information  you 
have  given  us. 

(The  luitnesj  then  withdrew.) 


1.'  Feb. 


Mr,  Walter  Marshall,  called,  and  examired. 


1609.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  a  master 
"mason,  engaged  in  business  in  Manchester? — Yes,  sir. 

1610.  You  wish  to  give  evidence  as  to  masonry  only? 
— Yes. 

1611.  In  the  letter  you  were  good  enough  to  send  to 
the  Secretary  you  mentioned  three  points :  (1)  pre- 
paration of  masonry  in  yards  or  in  workshops.  I  am 
afraid  this  Committee  cannot  go  into  that,  because  our 
-reference  is  to  buildings  in  course  of  construction  only, 
and  not  to  factories  and  workshops  or  places  already 
under  the  Factory  Act.  I  think  we  must  leave  that 
to  the  Factory  Inspectors  to  deal  with.  With  regard  to 
'(2)  and  (3),  your  opinion  on  these  points  would  be  of 
:great  service  to  us  ;  (2)  relates  to  the  fixing  of  masonry 


on  buildings,  and  (3)  to  scaffolding  on  buildings  used 
to  fix  masonry.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
on  these  matters.  We  have  had  evidence  relating  to 
many  accidents  which  have  occurred  on  buildings'  in 
the  North  of  England.  Some  of  these,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  could  have  been  prevented  ;  for  example, 
those  caused  by  the  collapse  of  scaffolding,  the  fall  or 
breaking  of  ladders,  materials  falling  on  workmen,  and 
the  use  or  misuse  of  hoists  and  cranes.  Some  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  regulations  have  been  made  to  us, 
and  these  I  should  like  to  read  to  you,  just  to  get  youi 
opinion  on  them  ;  they  refer  mostly  to  masonry.  The 
first  is: — "  During  the  construction,  demolition,  altera- 
"  tion,  or  repair  of  any  building,  the  contractor  or  con- 
''  tractors"  whose  workmen  use  any  gangways,  working 
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iMr.  W.      "  platforms,   or   scaffolds  shall  observe   the  following 
Marthall.     "regulations: — Every  gangway,  and  working  platform, 
12  F~b~l907    "  '^^  scaffold,  and  the  appliances  connected  therewith, 
^  •        '  "  should  be  of  sound  material."    I  presume  you  would 
agree  to  that? — Yes. 

1612.  I  suppose  you  would  further  agree  that  all  de- 
fective plant,  such  as  trestles  and  boards  that  were 
eaten  away  by  lime,  or  rotten  ropes,  ought  not  to  be 
used? — Yes. 

1613.  The  second  suggested  regulation  is: — "Every 
"  main  gangway  shall  be  of  a  width  of  at  least  27 
inches."  What  do  you  say  to  that? — I  should  think  it 
is  necessary. 

1614.  Would  it  not  be  better  if,  say,  five  9-inch 
boards  were  used  for  a  gangway,  which  would  give  a 
gangway  45  inches  in  width  ? — It  is  onlv  a  passage,  and 
is  not  used  for  a  scaffold. 

1615.  But  they  wheel  barrows  on  it? — I  think  a 
27-inch  platform  is  wide  enough  to  wheel  on. 

1616.  You  would  say  five  planks  rather  than  four  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  better,  but  I 
do  not  apprehend  any  diflSculty  from  the  three  planks. 

1617.  You  think  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make 
a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  five  9-inch  planks  should 
be  used? — No. 

1618.  Would  you  agree  with  a  regulation  prohibiting 
single  plank  runs? — Yes,  certainly. 

1619.  The  next  regulation  is  : — "  Everv  working  plat- 
"  form  or  scaffold  which  is  in  use  in  connection  with  the 
"  construction  of  external  walls,  partv  walls,  or  cross 
"  walls,  and  on  which  materials  for  such  construction  are 
"  placed,  shall,  where  the  trestles  are  six  feet  or  more 
"  in  height,  be  of  a  width  of  at  least  6  feet  3  inches, 
"  and  where  the  trestles  are  of  less  height  than  6  feet, 
"  shall  be  of  a  width  equal  to  the  height  of  such 
"trestles."  How  does  that  suit  you? — I  must  say  we 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  trestles  at  all  in  Man- 
chester ;  we  have  a  pole  scaffold.  We  never  dream  of 
using  a  trestle  scaffold. 

1620.  Then.  "  Every  main  gangway  and  working  plat- 
"  form  or  scaffold  shall,  where  the  span  does  not  exceed 
"  twelve  feet,  be  composed  of  planks  of  not  less  than 
"3  inclies  in  thickness."  That  is  the  rule  with  you? — ■ 
Yes. 

1621.  The  next  is  :  "  All  planks  of  which  gangways 
"  and  working  platforms  or  scaffolds  are  constructed 
"  shall  be  securely  strapped  or  banded  together  in  such 
"manner  as  to  prevent  unequal  sagging."  Is  that  a 
necessary  precaution  ? — Yes. 

1622.  Is  it  generally  done? — ^Yes. 

1623.  "  Every  gangway  and  working  platform  or  scaf- 
"  fold,  and  every  separate  length  thereof,  shall  be 
"  sufficiently  supported  and  secured  to  prevent  tilting 
"or  slipping."    That  appears  to  be  reasonable? — Yes. 

1624.  "  Every  gangway  and  working  platform  or  scaf- 
"  fold  which  is  intended  to  be  used  in  one  position  for 
"  more  than  six  days  shall,  with  the  appliances  oon- 
"  nected  therewith,  be  inspected  before  being  used,  and 
"  thereafter  while  in  use  shall  again  be  inspected  once 
"  a  week  by  a  competent  person,  and  any  defect  dis- 
"  closed  by  any  such  inspection  shall  be  forthwith  reme- 
"  died  "  ? — I  should  think  that  is  totally  unnecessary. 

1625.  You  agree  that  the  material  should  be  inspected 
before  being  used? — Yes,  certainly. 

1626.  But  not  once  a  week  afterwards? — No,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  that. 

1627.  (Mr.  Hacigerty.)  Who  would  you  suggest  ought 
to  inspect  this  plant? — Well,  if  it  were  scaffolding  (I 
am  speaking  of  erecting  a  good  stone  job)  the  scaffolder 
would  be  provisionally  responsible. 

1628.  (Chairman.)  "Every  crane,  and  all  staging  and 
"  scaffolding  upon  which  such  crane  is  placed,  shall  be 
"of  sufficient  strength,  and  shall  be  erected  in  an  efli- 
"cient  manner,  and  shall  be  inspected  before  being 
"  used,  and  thereafter  while  in  use  shall  be  again 
"  inspected  once  a  week  by  a  competent  person,  and 
"  any  defect  disclosed  by  any  such  inspection  shall  be 
"forthwith  remedied."  I  suppose  your  answer  would 
be  the  same  as  in  the  previous  case  ? — Yes,  if  it  is  put 
up  properly  at  the  start,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
inspection  afterwards. 

1629.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  inspected  at  all  after 
it  is  erected  1 — No       I  have  never  come  across  any 


occasion  for  doing  so.  I  have  been  in  business  for  30 
years,  and  have  never  had  an  accident  with  a  crane. 

1630.  "  During  the  construction  of  any  new  building 
"where  workmen  are  engaged  on  different  levels,  the 
"  contractor  or  contractors  whose  workmen  are  engaged 
"  preparing  material  for  such  building  shall  provfd©  a 
"  sufficient  overhead  covering  for  the  protection  of  such 
"  workmen  "  1 — I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

1631.  Suppose  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  the 
basement  of  a  big  building  preparing  the  materials? — 
We  should  never  think  of  doing  it.  We  have  a  shed 
away  from  the  job.  It  is  not  customary  with  us  in 
Manchester.  We  never  work  underneath  a  building  ; 
we  work  away  from  it. 

1632.  At  the  side  of  the  building  ?— -Yes. 

1633.  An  operative  mason  who  has  given  evidence 
before  this  Committee  complained  that  there  is  often  an 
insufficiency  of  material  for  making  scaffolds.  Do  you 
consider  there  is  any  objection  to  a  regulation  requiring 
sufficient  as  well  as  sound  material? — No,  I  do  not. 
Any  good  builder  would  provide  sufficient.  I  do  not 
mind  a  scaffold  being  well  protected  where  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

1634.  Witnesses  have  said  that  sufficient  material  is 
not  provided,  and  therefore  accidents  are  caused  owing 
to  the  want  of  material? — I  can  quite  understand  that. 

1635.  A  regulation  of  that  nature  would  not  hurt 
you? — No,  not  in  the  slightest. 

1636.  (Mr.  Jcssup.)  Do  you  find  all  your  own  scaffold- 
ing?— If  it  is  a  stone  job  I  do.  If  it  is  a  brick  job 
with  stone  dressings,  I  work  eff  the  bricklayers'  scaf- 
fold. 

1637.  (Mr.  ^hepherd.)  What  stone  is  usually  used  in 
Manchester  ? — Yorkshire  stone. 

1638.  The  reason  why  you  cannot  fall  in  with  the 
regulations  suggested  by  the  Master  Masons'  Associa- 
tion of  Glasgow  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  rubble  work.  I  dare  say  that  they  do  bring  the 
stone  to  the  job  and  prepare  it  where  they  can  get 
shelter  ? — Yes. 

1639.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  preparing  work 
going  on  in  Scotland  which  would  not  be  necessary  in 
Manchester? — Quite  so. 

1640.  Then  it  may  be  a  good  recommendation  so  far 
as  Scotland  is  concerned,  although  it  does  not  apply  to 
your  district  ? — Yes. 

1641.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  inside  scaffold- 
ing for  overhand  work,  are  the  platforms  fenced  in  any 
way  on  the  inside  ? — No. 

1642.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Matthews  that  it  might 
be  well  to  put  one  edge  board  at  least,  to  prevent 
materials  from  falling  over? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing. 

1643.  Would  you  also  agree  with  a  guard  rail  being 
fixed  on  such  scaffolds  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  be  more 
in  the  way.  We  are  not  used  to  it  ;  everybody  in  the 
district  has  been  brought  up  to  this  kind  of  construc- 
tion, and  I  think,  instead  of  being  a  means  of  pre- 
vention, the  rail  would  be  the  cause  of  accidents. 

1644.  I  suppose  you  sometimes  have  two  stages. 
Would  you  put  an  edge  board  guard  on  both? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  necessary  on  the  run  at  all. 

1645.  Is  it  all  open  from  that  run  down  to  the  floors 
below?— It  is  a  very  remote  contingency  for  bricks  to 
fall  from  there.  The  danger  of  falling  arises  where 
they  are  pitched  out  of  the  barrow  on  to  the  scaffolding. 

1646  There  is  another  matter  which  probably  does 
not  affect  you,  but  on  wHich  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion.  One  or  two  witnesses  have  informed  us  that 
scaffolding  is  sometimes  built  up  on  drain  pipes.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  anyone  if  that  were 
prohibited? — No,  not  at  all  ;  it  is  a  trap. 

1647.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  thinlc  the  witness  referred  to 
by  the  Chairman  stated  that,  in  getting  up  to  a  head 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  drain  pipes  were  frequently 
used  with  a  plank  on  the  top,  and  sometimes  even  two 
stages  one  on  top  of  the  other  ? — I  should  not  like  to  be 
putting  that  head  on,  Mr.  Batchelor.  They  ought  not. 
to  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

1648.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Matthews  said,  with  reference  to  barrow  hoists,  that 
men  should  be  prohibited  from  riding  up  and  down  on 
them? — Yes,  I  do.  I  know  of  a  man  who. was  killed 
while  riding  down  on  a  barrow  hoist. 
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1649.  Was  it  allowed  in  that  case? — No,  it  was 
against  the  rule,  and  a  notice  was  posted  up  on  the 
building  prohibiting  the  men  from  using  it  for  that 
purpose. 

1650.  A  regulation  should  be  made  prohibiting  the 
workmen  from  riding  in  barrow  hoists,  and  making 
fchem  responsible? — Yes,  I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

1651.  Are  there  many  accidents  in  connection  with 
masonry  work? — No. 

1652.  I  mean  generally? — No,  very  few.  That  I 
know,  because  I  have  been  the  Secretary  of  my  Asso- 
ciation for  some  years.  I  know  that  very  few  accidents 
take  place  as  regards  masonry. 

1653.  As  regards  the  few  that  do  occur,  how  are  they 
caused? — Well,  I  have  known  the  jib  of  a  crane  to 
break  and  kill  two  or  three  men  on  a  job  ;  that  was 
a  jib  crane. 

1654.  Is  there  no  possible  precaution  against  such  an 
accident  as  that?— Well,  there  was  in  that  case.  It 
was  found  to  be  due  to  a  damaged  jib  when  it  came  to 
be  examined.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  could  have 
been  prevented  or  not,  but  I  suppose  the  paint  had 
covered  up  the  defect  in  the  timber,  and  the  bad  place 
in  the  timber  could  not  then  be  seen. 

1655.  Probably  if  it  had  been  properly  examined 
before  it  had  been  put  into  use  the  defect  might  have 
been  found? — ^Yes,  it  might  have  been,  but  paint 
hides  a  multitude  of  sins. 

1656.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  It  was  an  initial  defect  which 
ought  to  have  been  discovered? — Tes,  by  the  man  who 
made  the  crane. 

1657.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Did  this  accident  occur  the 
first  time  it  was  used? — ^No,  it  had  been  working  for 
six  months  on  that  job  before  the  accident  occurred.  It 
happened  to  be  lifting  a  heavy  stone. 

1658.  (Chairman.)  Ought  the  safe  load  to  be  marked 
on  the  cranes? — They  are  marked,  sir. 

1659.  Invariably  ? — Yes  ;  always. 

1660.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Have  you  ever  seen  a  30-cwt. 
crane  lifting  material  weighing  two  tons? — Yes,  but 
if  that  is  going  to  be  done  extra  precautions  are  taken 
by  putting  another  guy  on,  strengthening  the  guys  that 
are  already  on,  and  perhaps  by  strengthening  the 
jib  itself. 

(Mr.  Stennmg.)  That  would  no  longer  be  a  30-cwt. 
crane. 

1661.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  machinery,  the  chains,  and 
other  gear  generally  tested  at  all? — Yes,  always  before 
it  is  erected. 

1662.  Are  they  periodically  examined? — Yes,  the 
machinery  is  always  examined  by  the  man  who  drives 
it. 

1663.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  always  have  the  same 
man? — Yes,  invariably.  I  would  not  change  the  man 
in  charge  of  a  steam  crane. 

1664.  (Chairman.)  He  would  know  the  safe  load,  and 
how  to  work  the  crane? — Yes. 

1665.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  method  of  testing  do  you 
have? — Well,  we  do  not  test  them,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  new  crane,  when  we  buy  it.  Then  the  load  is 
always  marked  on  the  crane.  Anybody  can  see  when  a 
crane  is  lifting  too  much. 

1666.  (Mr.  Sliepherd.)  Do  you  use  chains  or  ropes? — 
Steel  wire  ropes. 

1667.  (Chairman.)  How  do  you  manage  with  regard 
to  signalling? — We  have  a  man  with  a  whistle  in  the 
street,  and  if  the  crane  is  at  a  great  height  we  have 
a  man  standing  on  the  wall  so  that  he  can  signal  or 
speak  to  the  man  on  the  crane. 

1668.  That  is  a  "  look-out "  man.  Is  he  always  a 
man,  or  is  a  boy  sometimes  employed? — Yes,  always  a 
man,  never  a  boy. 

1669.  Would  there  be  any  hardship  in  prohibiting 
boys  under  16  or  18  years  of  age  from  acting  as  signal 
boys? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  employ 
a  youth  in  that  position. 

1670.  In  the  regulations  which  are  in  force  in  docks 
a  boy  under  16  years  of  age  is  prohibited  from  being 
employed  as  the  driver  of  a  crane  or  to  give  signals  to 
a  driver  or  to  attend  to  cargo  falls.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  apply  a  similar  regulation  to 
buildings  in  course  of  construction? — ^Yes,  I  should  not 
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mind  such  a  prohibition  at  all.  1  should  never  dream  ^ail 
of  employing  a  youth  of  16  in  that  capacity.  ^  "'^"^  ' 

1671.  Is  there  much  machinery  besides  the  cranes,  12  Feb.  1907 
and  is  it  fenced  in  any -way?    I  mean  the  fly  wheel   

of  the  engine  and  the  cog  wheels,  &c.  ? — Yes,  and  they 
are  inspected  by  the  Factory  Inspector. 

1672.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  method  do  you  adopt, 
Mr.  Marshall,  when  you  are  fixing  stone  ;  how  do  you 
hoist  it  up? — It  is  all  fixed  by  means  of  a  crane. 

1673.  You  do  not  use  ordinary  blocks  and  falls? — 
No  ;  they  have  gone  out  of  use  a  great  deal  now.  It 
was  the  custom  in  Manchester  20  years  ago  to  fix  all 
masonry  with  sheer  legs.  I  use  them  now  occasionally 
where  I  cannot  get  a  jib  on.  It  is  not  every  job  where 
you  can  put  on  a  jib. 

1674.  (Chairman.)  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  us 
about  the  use  of  "  Lewis "  bolts.  Do  you  use  them 
in  Manchester? — Yes,  very  largely. 

1675.  Is  there  any  danger  with  regard  to  them? — Yes, 
there  is. 

1676.  What  is  the  danger,  please? — The  bolt  drawing 
out  of  the  hole. 

1677.  How  is  that  to  be  prevented? — WeU,  I  do  not 
think  you  can  prevent  it  because  when  the  man  has 
fitted  them  in,  and  he  attempts  to  test  them,  they  start 
to  pull  out.  If  he  makes  a  hole  too  big,  we  put  in 
what  is  called  a  "  bit  of  silver,"  that  is  a  piece  of  thin 
sheet  iron,  so  as  to  make  it  tight.  I  do  not  lift  stones 
out  of  the  street  with  a  "  Lewis "  ;  I  lift  them  on  a 
board  fitted  with  a  chain  at  each  corner  and  an  iron 
strap  underneath,  and  I  put  my  stone  on  that  and  lift  it 
up  by  the  chains.  Then  I  lift  it  into  its  place  with  the 
"Lewis." 

1678.  So  you  evidently  regard  a   "  Lewis "   bolt  as 
being  more  or  less  dangerous? — Yes,  I  do. 

1679.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  never  knew  a  "Lewis" 
to  burst? — Yes,  I  have,  Mr.  Batchelor. 

1680.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  are,  what  is  called  in 
Manchester,  a  sub-contractor  for  stone  mason's  work  ? 
—Yes. 

1681.  How  many  years  has  your  firm  been  in  exist- 
ence?— I  have  been  in  business  36  years. 

1682.  And  you  have  done  some  of  the  largest  build- 
ings in  Manchester? — Yes. 

1683.  You  have  stuck  to  the  one  trade? — Well,  I 
have  taken  on  the  whole  of  one  or  two  jobs,  because 
the  bulk  of  those  jobs  has  been  mason's  work  ;  for 
instance,  I  have  built  two  or  three  churches,  where  the 
job  has  been  nearly  all  masonry. 

1684.  You  have  explained  that  you  provide  your  own 
scaffolding  ? — Yes. 

1685.  I  suppose  the  strength  of  the  timber  will  vary 
according  to  the  material  you  are  going  to  load  the 
scaffolding  with? — No,  it  does  not  ;  we  always  use 
7  inches  by  3  inches  timber.  I  never  allow  a  stone  to 
be  put  on  the  scaffold  ;  it  must  be  put  on  the  wall. 

1686.  If  you  are  working  on  a  job  which  is  partly 
stone  and  partly  brickwork,  you  do  not  use  scaffolds 
of  that  type? — That  work  would  be  done  from  the 
inside. 

1687.  You  then  use  the  bricklayers'  scaffold? — Yes. 

1688.  There  is  a  case  I  would  like  to  suggest.  If 
you  have  a  stone  coping  to  fix  upon  a  chimney  shaft, 
and  the  bricklayers  had  built  it,  would  you  put  up  a 
scaffold  yourself  or  would  you  use  the  bricklayers'  scaf- 
fold?— I  have  just  put  one  on  a  big  electric  light  station 
for  the  Manchester  Corporation.  I  used  the  brick- 
layers' scaffold  for  standing  on,  but  not  for  putting  the 
stone  on.  I  hoisted  it  up  inside  the  chimney,  and 
when  I  got  it  high  enough  up  I  put  a  support  imder- 
neath  it  and  worked  it  gradually  on  to  the  wall.  The 
stone  was  never  off  its  bearing  on  the  wall. 

1689.  You  do  not  risk  using  bricklayers'  scaffolds 
when  you  have  heavy  stone  work  to  erect.  I  mean  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  use  it  under  those  circumstances  ? 
— No,  it  would  not  be  safe. 

1690.  In  your  experience  there  are  very  few  dangers 
arising  in  connection  with  your  trade  ? — ^There  are  very 
few  dangers  indeed. 

1691.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  With  regard  to  cranes,  you 
think  the  cotter  pins  ought  to  be  secured? — Yes,  I 
think  there  is  something  in  that,  because  I  have  had  a 
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JUr.  W.       crane  accident  owing  to  the  same  thinf; ;  that  is,  owing 
Marshall.     to  the  cotter  coming  out. 

12  Feh  1907       1692.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  In  your  experience  are  the 

 L      '  men  whom  you  employ  fairly  careful  in  their  work,  so 

that  very  few  accidents  arise? — Well,  there  has  never 
been  a  fatal  accident  to  a  man  employed  by  my  firm. 

1693.  Have  you  had  any  serious  accidents  1 — No  ;  I 
have  had  some  trivial  accidents,  but  I  have  had  very 
few  accidents  indeed  of  any  kind. 

1694.  You  consider  that  masters  are  sufficiently  care- 
ful with  their  plant  and  scaffolding,  and  consequently 
there  are  very  few  accidents  2 — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

1695.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  more  accidents 
occurring  at  the  present  time  than  there  used  to  be  ? — 
Well,  you  hear  more  of  them  now.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  ore  more  owing  to  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  You  see  everything  in  the  jaapers 
now  ;  there  is  certainly  more  publicity  than  there  used 
to  be. 

1696.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Would  that  account  for  the  in- 
surance companies  charging  a  higher  rate  per  cent,  now 
as  compared  with  what  they  charged  a  few  years  ago  ? — 
That  is  because  there  is  compensation  to  pay  now  ; 
formerly  there  was  not  anything  to  pay. 

1697.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  not  the  reason  for  the 
higher  rate  now  charged  by  the  insurance  companies 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  fix  their  charges  according  as 
to  whether  there  are  fewer  or  more  risks? — No  ;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  owing  to  that  at  all.  I  think  that  the 
workmen  make  a  great  deal  more  of  an  accident  than 
they  ought  to  do,  and  more  than  what  they  used  to 
do.  Before  the  Compensation  Act  came  into  operation 
if  a  man  got  hurt  his  employer  would  help  him  until 
he  came  back  to  his  work,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  it. 
Now  everybody  hears  about  it,  because  it  is  put  in 
the  newspapers. 

1698.  {Mr.  Baichelor.)  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, that  the  difference  between  then  and  now  is  this, 
that  if  a  man  pays  a  premium  to  an  insurance  company 
he  naturally  enough  lets  them  have  the  risk.  He  pays 
them  to  take  the  risk,  instead  of  doing  what  he  used 
to  do,  that  is  assisting  the  workman  who  met  with  an 
accident  while  in  his  employ.  He  hands  the  matter 
over  to  the  insurance  company  ? — Yes. 

1699.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  think  that  the  fact 
of  having  to  insure  tends  to  make  the  employers  less 
careful  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  men  in  their 
employ  than  they  were  formerly  ? — Oh  no  ;  I  do  not 
think  so. 

1700.  Do  you  think  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  both 
workmen  and  masters  that  every  necessary  precaution 
should  be  taken,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  building  trades  ? — Yes,  I 
do.  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  all  necessary  and 
practicable  precautions. 

1701.  Can  you  suggest  anything  further  that  could 
be  done,  that  is  not  already  done,  in  the  way  of  mini- 
mising the  number  of  accidents  ;  can  vou  suggest  any- 
thing of  the  kind  from  your  own  personal  knowledge? 


— No,  not  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  becausa 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  been  very  fortunate,  but 
I  have  had  so  very  few  accidents. 

1702.  Then,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
need  for  any  special  inspection  or  regulations  to  pre- 
vent accidents? — No,  there  is  not.  I  have  only  had 
one  occasion  to  call  upon  the  insurance  company  since 
we  have  had  the  company,  but  no.  doubt  there  are  some 
careless  contractors. 

1703.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  are  some  con- 
tractors who  are  more  careless  than  others? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

1704.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Do  you  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Matthews  said  as  to  an  inspector  being  appointed  by 
the  Home  Office,  and  that  workmen  if  they  were  injured 
or  had  any  complaints  to  make,  would  be  able  to  refer 
to  the  Home  OflSce,  and  have  an  inspector  sent  to 
investigate  the  complaint.  Do  you  think  that  would 
be  a  good  system? — I  should  not  at  all  object  to  an 
inspector  being  appointed. 

1705.  Mr.  Matthews  thought  that  if  a  workman  knew 
he  could  send  a  letter  to  the  Home  Office  and  make  a 
complaint,  that  would  really  meet  'all  the  require- 
ments?— I  should  think  it  would. 

1706.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  that 
inspector  appointed  by  the  Home  Office? — Yes,  or  by 
the  local  authorities. 

1707.  It  would  then  be  necessary  for  all  the  local 
authorities  to  have  building  inspectors  ;  that  is,  inspec- 
tors of  scaffolding? — Yes,  we  already  have  building 
inspectors  in  Manchester  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  trade  ;  they  are  appointed  by  the  Corporation  as 
building  inspectors,  and  they  go  about  the  town  in- 
specting dangerous  buildings.  I  do  not  know  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  given  to  them.  They 
would  be  more  in  touch  with  the  work  if  appointed  by 
the  local  authority  than  if  they  were  appointed  by  the 
Home  Office. 

1708.  In  the  case  of  country  districts,  would  you 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  local  surveyor? — Yes,  I 
would.  If  a  man  were  biassed,  it  would  soon  find  its 
level.  I  am  afraid  it  might  clash  somewhat  with  the 
customs  obtaining  in  the  various  districts. 

1709.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  agree  generally  with  the 
answers  given  by  Mr.  Matthews  ? — Yes. 

1710.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  When  a  workman  meets  with  an 
accident  he  does  not  appear  to  be  given  much  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  evidence  in  support  of  his  case? — I 
should  think  that  he  is  given  a  very  great  opportunity, 
because  he  seldom  meets  with  an  accident  without  other 
workmen  being  near  to  witness  the  occurrence. 

1711.  When  a  workman  meets  with  an  accident,  do 
you  not  think  that  his  trade  union  official  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  place  where  the  accident  took  place 
and  make  an  inspection? — I  should  not  object  to  that. 

{Cliairman.)  We  are  extremely  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Marshall,  for  coming  here  to  assist  us. 

{The  witness  then  witlidreic.) 


NINTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  19ith  February,  1907. 


PRESENT : 


Mr.  W.  Dawkins  Cramp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  A. 

Gardner. 

19  Feh.  1907. 


Mr.  J.  Batchelor. 
Mr.  D.  Haggerty. 
Mr.  E.  T.  jESfUP. 
Mr.  G.  Macfaplane. 


1712.  {Chairman.)  You  are,  I  understand,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Amalgamated  Society  of  House 
and  Ship  Painters  ? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

171;l.  And  yon  reside  at  11,  Both  well  Street,  Glasgow? 
— No,  sir,  I  do  not  reside  there  ;  that  is  the  address  of 
the  general  office  of  the  Society  I  represent. 


Mr.  W.  SeEPHEED. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stenning,  J.P. 

Mr.  L.  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  A.  Gardner,  called,  and  examined. 

1714.  Some  time  ago  you  were  good  enough  to  send  in 


a  written  statement  as  to  the  dangers  of  painters' 
scaffolds,  and  also  some  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents.  We  will  go  through  those  suggestionB 
presently;  but  before  doing  that,  I  should  like  to  know 
something  about  the  woik  of  painters  and  their  liability 
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to  lead  poiaonin?.  Does  your  Society  include  plumbers  as 
well  as  painters  ? — No,  only  painters.  In  England  many 
firms  employ  men  who  are  painters  and  plumbers,  but  in 
Scotland  the  painters  do  not  do  the  plumbing  work. 

1715.  At  the  present  time,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
the  Factory  Act  does  not  require  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
amongst  house  painters  to  be  notified,  but  it  does  require 
cases  occurring  in  shipbuilding  yards,  which  are  factories, 
to  be  reported.  In  1906,  26  cases,  of  which  one  was 
fatal,  were  notified  as  occurring  in  the  industry  of  ship 
painting  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
same  year,  although  notification  was  not  compulsory, 
181  cases,  of  which  36  were  fatal,  were  reported  as 
occurring  amongst  house  painters  and  plumbers  not 
employed  under  the  Factory  Act — that  is,  they  were 
employed  in  ordinary  house  painting.  We  pre«"me 
there  were  many  other  cases  which  were  not  reported. 
What  strikes  one  is  the  severity  of  the  cases  which 
occur  amongst  house  painters — 36  deaths  out  of  181 
reported  cases.  With  regard  to  all  the  other  in- 
dustries in  which  lead  is  used  there  were  632  reported 
cases,  and  of  these  only  33  were  fatal.  Well,  so  far  as 
your  Society  is  concerned,  can  you  give  us  any  statistics 
relating  to  any  one  year  showing  the  number  of  members 
receiving  sick  allowance  and  reported  by  their  medical 
attendants  as  suffering  fiom  lead  poisoning? — In  1898 
we  instituted  a  sick  benefit  fund  for  men  meeting 
with  accidents  while  working  at  the  trade,  but  that 
did  not  include  cases  of  leid  poisoning.  Later  on, 
in  1902,  we  instituted  another  sick  benefit,  and 
during  the  period  since  1902  we  have  paid  benefit  to  146 
members — that  is,  during  a  period  of  3^  years,  because  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  compile  the  statistics  for  last 
year.  All  the  members  that  are  now  in  this  sick  benefit 
were  not  in  at  the  start.  We  commenced  in  a  small  way 
and  gradually  increased  our  benefits,  but  during  this  time 
we  had  an  average  membership  of  500.  We  have  paid 
benefit  to  146  members,  and  only  two  of  these  men  were 
certified  as  suffering  from  lead  poisoning,  and  neither 
case  ended  fatally.  We  have  at  the  present  time  a  case 
of  a  young  man  who  is  threatened  with  blindness — in 
fact  he  is  practically  blind — but  the  doctors  who  have 
been. attending  him  are  not  sure  as  to  the  cause  of  it. 
Some  of  them  say  it  is  due  to  lead  poisoning,  but 
his  father,  who  is  also  a  painter,  says  it  is  not  the  cause, 
beoause  he  has  never  had  the  slightest  symptom  of  any 
trouble  due  to  painting  work,  and  the  father  thinks  it 
is  due  to  the  lad  using  for  staining,  a  preparation 
which  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbolic  acid. 
Probably  he  got  some  of  the  acid  into  his  eyes  and  that 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  sight  being  destroyed.  In  any 
case  it  would  only  make  a  third  case  as  being  due 
to  lead  poisoning. 

1716.  Putting  aside  for  a  minute  the  statistics,  have 
you  known  in  your  own  experience  many  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  amongst  house  painters  ? — No  ;  I  commenced 
to  work  at  the  trade  in  1878,  and  during  the  whole  of 
my  experience  I  have  only  come  across  two  cases,  that  is 
two  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  personal 
observation. 

1717.  Did  you  work  at  the  trade  yourself  for  a  long 
time  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  worked  at  the  trade  until  eight  years 
ago. 

1718.  And  you  did  not  feel  any  ill  effects  from  contact 
with  lead  during  that  period  ? — No,  but  there  is  one 
thing  which  has  often  struck  me  and  that  is,  that  the 
teeth  of  many  of  our  men  prematurely  decay,  in  fact  I 
have  suffered  myself  in  that  way. 

1719.  (Mr.  Slennhig.)  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  lead 
poisoning  ? — We  are  inclined  to  blame  the  lead  for  it. 

1720.  {^Chairman  )  Of  course  these  painters  work  in 
new  buildings  and  in  old  buildings  as  well.  Do  they  also 
work  on  ships  ? — Ob,  yes.  All  our  members  are  dis- 
tributed on  old  work,  new  work,  and  ship  work. 
Generally  speaking  there  are  one  or  two  shops  on 
the  larger  class  that  do  not  do  new  work,  such  as  tene- 
ment work,  but  there  are  very  few  of  the  men  who  do 
not  do  both  old  and  new  work.  Of  course,  being  a  season 
trade,  a  man  may  be  in  one  shop  during  one  or  two 
seasons,  and  then  may  not  be  in  that  shop  again  ;  they 
seldom  work  continually  on  one  class  of  work  (new  or 
old). 

1721.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Are  painters' labourers  employed 
in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  in  Edinburgh  but  not  in  Glasgow  or 
other  towns,  except  in  the  shipbuilding  yards. 

1722.  The  object  of  my  question  is  this,  that  if  anybody 
ia  injured  by  contact  with  paints,  it  would  be  probably 
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the  people  who  do  the  grinding  and  mixing  of  them,  that       Mr.  A. 
is  the  labourers.     Have   you  any  painters'   labourers  Gardnei 
in  your  Society  ? — No,  not  in  that  sense.    There  is  very  wl~\c 
little  grinding  or  mixing  of  paint  on  the  job,  it  is  all         '  ' 
done  in  the  factory  now.  Our  stuff  comes  to  us  in  pulp — 
it  is  ground  in  the  paint  manufactory  ;  we  do  not  grind 
white  lead. 

1723.  If  you  use  this  prepared  paint  you  do  not  come 
into  contact  with  white  lead  ? — Yes,  we  have  the  white 
lead,  but  it  is  damp  when  we  use  it.  It  is  not  in  the  dry 
state. 

1724.  All  these  concocted  paints  contain  a  very  small 
quantity  of  white  lead  or  red  lead,  they  are  all  faked  ? — ■ 
Yes,  but  what  we  call  the  ground  work  is  white  lead. 
We  do  not  use  dry  white  lead,  dry  red  lead  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  used,  because  you  cannot  grind  it  into  pulp 
aiiu  keep  it  soft. 

1725.  (il/r.  Batchelor.)  You  have  the  colours  ground  in 
oil  and  the  lead  ground  in  oil.  You  di  not  have  these 
patent  paints  that  are  supplied  already  mixed  ? — Oh,  yes, 
some  firms  use  those  paints.  For  instance,  a  man  mav 
have  twenty  or  thirty  staircases  to  do  at  one  time,  and  if 
he  is  a  keen  business  man  he  does  not  begin  to  break  up  - 
white  lead  and  tint  it,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
sends  a  sample  to  the  paint  manufacturer  and  says,  "  I 

"  want  so  many  cwt.  of  that."  As  a  general  rule  we  get 
the  white  lead  in  the  moist  state  and  break  it  up  to  the 
consistency  that  is  required.  With  regard  to  red  lead,  of 
course  it  must  be  obtained  in  a  dry  state.  There  are 
more  cases  of  lead  poisoning  or  painters'  colic  through 
the  use  of  red  lead  than  there  are  in  the  house  painting 
trade,  and  also  through  the  scraping  off  of  the  first 
coat. 

1726.  (Chairman.)  The  "red-leaders  "  as  you  call  them 
are  not  members  of  your  Society  ? — No,  sir,  they  are  not. 

1727.  (Mr.  Macfarlaiie.)  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man's 
general  health  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  lead 
poisoning  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  myself,  especially  taking 
into  consideration  the  state  in  which  colours  are  now 
handed  out. 

1728.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  A  man  of  low  vitality  would 
soon  become  subject  to  lead  poisoning? — I  do  cot  think 

-  there  is  very  much  danger  if  he  is  cleanly  in  his  habits. 

1729.  (Chairman.)  What  appliances  should  be  provided 
to  enable  a  man  to  be  cleanly  in  his  habits  ? — We  have 
had  so  few  cases  of  lead  poisoning  that  we  do  not  think 
many  precautions  are  necessary.  If  a  man  cleans  his 
hands  before  he  takes  his  food,  and  keeps  his  overalls  in 
a  decent  condition,  there  is  not  much  risk. 

1730.  Are  you  not  putting  in  a  big  "  if."  Doss  he  as 
a  rule  take  those  precautions  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule  he  doss. 

1731.  I  suppose  there  is  always  a  supply  of  water 
available  on  a  building  in  course  of  construction  ? — Yes. 

1732.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — No. 

1733.  How  can  he  wash  his  hands  if  there  is  only  water 
available  ? — Sometimes  he  can  get  a  little  soap  powder. 
There  are  no  conveniences  supplied  by  the  employer, 
although  you  may  sometimes  find  washing  appliances 
on  the  job  which  are  supplied  for  other  purposes. 

1734.  In  cases  where  water  is  already  laid  on  to  tho 
premises,  do  you  think  the  master  builder  should  hi 
required  to  provide  soap  and  towels  also,  for  the  use  o£ 
the  painters  and  plumbers? — You  again  come  to  the 
English  practice  ;  in  Scotland,  the  master  builder  seldom 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  painters.  The  painting 
contract  is  usually  an  outside  contract  altogether. 

1735.  Then  we  will  say  the  master  painter,  should  he 
provide  soap  and  towels  ? — Well  we  have  so  few  cases  of 
lead  poisonmg,  but  it  should  be  recommended.  I  think 
that  they  should  provide  facilities  for  washing. 

1736.  What  would  that  consist  of  ? — Towels,  soap,  and 
water,  should  be  provided. 

1737.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  consider  cold  water 
is  sufficient  ? — No,  not  quite  sufficient. 

1738.  (Chairman.)  Can  hot  water  be  obtained.  Is  it 
practicable  ? — Yes,  for  this  reason.  Generally  speaking 
the  men  take  their  meals  on  the  building  where  they 
happen  to  be  at  work,  and  there  would  be  hot  water  for 
making  tea,  etc. 

1739.  Could  they  get  hot  water  for  washing  their  hands 
if  a  kettle  were  provided  ? — Yes 

1740.  (Mr.  Jesmp.)  But  do  you  really  think  hot  water 
is  necessary  ? — Yes,  to  take  off  paint, 
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1741.  (Mr.  Sienning.)  Suppose  you  had  20  painters 
at  work  on  one  building,  what  sort  of  provision  for 
lieating  water  would  be  required.  You  would  require  a 
large  kettle  to  supply  20  men  with  hot  water  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so,  but  I  think  it  could  easily  be  managed,  because  on  a 
job  where  you  have  20  men,  that  number  would  not 
always  be  working  with  paint  at  the  same  time. 

1 742.  I  am  supposing  there  are  20  painters  actually  at 
work  ? — I  think  it  is  possible.  A  good  copper  of  water, 
or  a  .S  gallon  kettle,  would  be  all  that  was  required. 

174.3.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Or  even  a  pail  filled  with  hot 
water  ? — Yes. 

1744.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Suppose  you  had  got  your 
cauldron  of  hot  water,  soap,  and  towels  ;  how  are  you 
going  to  enforce  a  regulation  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  enforce  it,  but  if  there  was  a  regulation 
the  man  would  be  able  to  insist  on  being  supplied  with 
these  necessary  appliances. 

1745.  (Chairman.)  The  same  thing  is  required  under 
some  of  the  regulations  under  the  Factory  Act  which  are 
in  force  at  the  present  time.  Take  for  instance  the  regu- 
lations for  works  where  paint  is  manufactured.  The 
occupiers  of  such  works  have  to  provide  lavatories  and 
washing  conveniences  on  a  much  more  elaborate  scale 
than  we  have  been  speaking  of.  There  is  a  requirement 
amongst  the  duties  of  persons  employed  that  "all  persons 
employed  in  lead  processes  .....  shall  carefully  clean 
and  wash  their  hands  before  leaving  the  premises  or 
partaking  of  any  food."  We  carry  that  out  not  only  in 
paint  works  l)ut  also  in  white  lead  works,  and  we  prosecute 
I  be  operatives  if  they  do  not  make  use  of  the  appliances 
at  the  times  specified. 

1746.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Who  is  to  provide  these  washing 
conveniences,  the  master  painter  ?  Suppose  the  master 
b  jilder  say  "  I  am  not  going  to  have  anything  of  this 
sort  upon  my  building  ?  " — The  painters  usually  have  a 
room  set  apait  as  a  paint  shop,  and  in  it  they  have  a  fire. 

1747.  But  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  here 
say  tnat  must  not  be  allowed  ;  a  separate  room  must  be 
provide'!. 

174^.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  but  that  was  a  separate  room 
for  meals  ?— Yes,  that  may  be.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
as  I  have  stated. 

1749.  They  now  get  their  meals  in  the  paint  shop  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  bad  feature  of  the  job.  For  instance, 
on  a  new  tenement  building  a  room  is  set  aside  for  the 
painters,  and  they  use  that  as  a  paint  shop.  They  have 
a  fire  in  it,  and  just  sit  down  there  and  take  their  meils. 
They  have  a  bucket  of  cold  water  there  in  which  they 
wash  their  hands.  It  is  the  only  place  in  a  new  building 
where  they  can  take  their  meals. 

1750.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  in  a  room  where 
the  paint  is  mixed,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
dust  in  the  atmosphere,  and  you  would  be  likely  to  take 
it  in  with  your  food.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  for 
some  other  place  to  be  set  apart  for  meals  ? — Yes,  1  have 
seen  it  done. 

1751.  Suppose  there  is  not  a  room  available  for  the 
men  to  take  their  meals  in,  do  you  not  agree  that  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  go  outside  to  their  meals,  rather 
than  take  them  in  the  paint  shop  ? — Well,  they  do  that 
in  the  summer  time. 

1752.  Do  the  painters  in  Scotland  wear  overalls  ? — Yes. 

1753.  Do  the  men  provide  their  own  ? — Yes. 

1754.  Do  they  have  them  washed  once  a  week? — Yes, 
as  a  rule. 

1755.  Do  they  go  to  and  from  their  work  in  them  ? — 
Oh  no,  they  take  ofE  their  overalls  before  leaving  work. 

1756.  Do  they  leave  them  in  the  paint  shop  ? — Yes,  all 
tools  and  overalls  are  usually  left  in  the  paint  shop. 

1757.  (3Ir.  Stenning.)  Is  the  food  they  bring  with 
them  left  in  the  paint  shop  ? — Yes. 

(Chairman.)  That  is  not  allowed  in  the  Regulations 
for  Paint  and  Colour  Works,  which  I  have  referred  to. 

1758.  (Chairman.)  I  supoose  the  painters  understand 
that  lead  poisoning  is  largely  a  matter  of  cleanliness  on 
their  part  ? — Oh  yes,  if  a  man  has  painters'  colic,  it  is  to 
a  great  extent  his  own  fault,  generally  speaking. 

1759.  (Mr.  Jesmp.)  That  is  because  he  does  not  take 
the  precautions  which  are  absolutely  necessaiy? — It  is 
generally  due  to  uncleanliness  on  his  own  part. 


1760.  (Chairman.)  There  is  one  other  point.  When 
old  paint  is  burnt  off  it  gives  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  fumes. 
Is  there  any  other  way  of  removing  the  paint  besides 
burning  it  off  ? — Yes,  tbeie  is  the  wet  process. 

1761.  That  is  with  acid  ?— Yes, 

1762.  Is  that  process  used  to  an  appreciable  extent  ? — 
Yes,  acids  are  largely  used, 

1763.  Is  that  better  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
prevention  of  lead  poisoning  ?— I  do  not  think  it  is. 

1764.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  With  regard  to  the  lamps  which 
are  used  for  burning  off  old  paint,  the  fumes  from  that 
would  be  quite  as  L  ad  as  breaking  up  lead  in  the  ordinary 
course  ? — Weil,  personally  I  do  not  think  that.  I  should 
not  think  there  is  much  danger  of  lead  poisoning  where 
the  burning  off  process  is  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  you  are  stripping  with  acid,  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  the  acid  getting  into  a  cut  on  your  hand  and 
setting  up  blood  poisoning.  All  the  blood  poisoning 
cases  we  have  had  (I  think  we  have  only  had  two  or  three 
cases),  were  caused  through  polishing  down  dry  white 
lead  filling.  I  think  we  have  also  had  three  casts  caused 
by  scraping  off  wall  papers.  " 

1765.  (Chairman.)  These  cases  of  blood  poisoning 
which  have  occurred  were  unavoidable  ? — Yes,  through 
cuts  on  the  hands. 

1766.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  you  so 
far  as  lead  poisoning  is  concerned,  so  we  will  now  pass 
on  to  the  question  of  scaffolding.  I  understand  that,  in 
Glasgow,  the  scaffolding  which  is  used  for  buildings  in 
course  of  construction  is  mainly  inside  scaffolding? 
—Yes. 

1767.  There  is  no  outside  pole  scaffolding  as  there  is 
here  in  London? — No,  that  is  practically  unknown  in 
Scotland. 

1768.  With  regard  to  the  scaffolding  the  painters 
mainly  use,  which  according  to  the  written  statement  you 
have  sent  in,  is  of  a  lighter  character  so  as  to  be  more 
readily  moved  about,  you  think  that  the  minimum  width 
of  plank  should  be  9  inches,  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  thickness,  and  should  not  exceed  14  feet  in 
length  so  that  no  span  would  exceed  12  feet  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

1769.  Does  that  mean  a  single  plank  for  the  men  to 
work  on  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  custom  in  our  trade.  When 
you  are  painting  you  want  a  scaffold  that  you  can  move 
about  quickly. 

1770.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  think  the  Chairman  rather 
wanted  to  know  whether  you  consider  that  a  single  plank 
is  sufficient  for  a  man  to  work  on  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  think  it 
is  sufficient. 

1771.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  At  what  height  from  the  ground  ? 
— It  would  be  sufficient  up  to,  say,  12  fe;t. 

1772.  (Chairman.)  Would  not  two  9-inch  planks  be 
better  than  one? — I  do  not  think  two  planks  are 
necessary. 

1773.  You  think  that  a  painter's  scaffold  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  less  than  9  inches  in  width  ? — Yes. 

1774.  Would  you  like  a  regulation  to  be  made  to  that 
effect  ?— Yes. 

1775.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Suppose  there  is  a  defect  in  that 
one  plank  and  it  breaks,  the  man  would  be  helpless  ? — 
Yes,  if  there  was  a  defect  in  the  plank. 

1776.  If  there  are  two  planks  there  is  a  chance  of  one 
of  them  holding  ? — Do  you  mean  two  planks  placed  side 
by  side  ? 

1777.  Yes. — Well,  I  should  prefer  one,  unless  the  two 
planks  were  bound  together  in  some  way. 

1778.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  On  account  of  unequal  sagging? 
— ^Yes,  when  we  woi  k  with  two  planks  we  generally  put 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  We  should  be  satisfied  if 
the  plank  was  not  less  than  9  inches  in  width  ;  that  is 
about  the  standard  width. 

1779.  (Mr.  Eaggerty.)  What  thickness  do  you  consider 
a  plank  should  be? — Not  less  than  1^  inches.  Generally, 
our  planks  are  li  inches  thick. 

1780.  What  length  would  you  consider  safe  for  one 
man  to  work  on  ? — From  12  to  14  feet. 

1781.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  To  support  one  man  only? — No, 
two  men, 

1782.  That  would  be  about  a  12  foot  span  between  the 
uprights.? — Yes. 
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1783.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  thickness  of 
planks,  is  1^  laches  the  customary  thickne?s? — Yes, 
before  I  drew  up  ihit  statement  I  had  a  conference  with 
four  of  our  branch  secretarlps  who  are  working  every 
day  on  jobs  where  suih  planks  are  in  use. 

1784.  And  they  agreed  with  you?— Yes,  that  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  ;  if  we  could  always  get  that  we 
should  be  satisfied. 

1785.  The  next  point  in  your  statement  refers  to 
extension  ladders.  Are  you  referring  to  spliced  ladders  ? 
—No,  extension  ladders  are  somewhat  similar  to  ladders 
spliced  with  ropes.    They  are  really  two  ladders  in  one. 

1786.  (Mr.  Macfarlune.)  They  are  similar  to  the  ladders 
which  are  u-ed  by  window  cleaners  ? — Yes,  but  painters 
use  them  in  Scotland  for  their  work. 

1787.  (Chairman.)  You  think  that  these  extension 
ladders  should  not  be  used  above  30  feet  in  length,  and 
when  fully  extended  should  have  at  least  four  rungs  of 
an  overlap,  and  that  the  fittings  should  be  of  malleable 
Bte3l?— Yes,  that  i?  so. 

1788.  With  regard  to  ordinary  ladders,  you  say  that 
wedges  should  be  provided,  is  that  usually  done  ?— No, 
sir,  it  is  not. 

1789.  That  i?  a  wedge  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  ?— Yes. 

1790.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  what 
is  meant  ? — What  is  meant  is  that  a  ladder  on  leaving  the 
shop  should  be  provided  with  a  wedge  to  put  in  under 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  to  prevent  it  from  slipping.  At 
the  present  time  you  have  to  hunt  for  bits  of  wood  ti 
use  as  a  wedge,  in  order  to  steady  the  ladder. 

1791.  (Chairman.)  You  recommend  that  when  men  are 
at  work  on  ladders  ovc-r  25  fe^t  in  height,  it  should  be 
compulsory  for  a  man  to  be  stitioned  at;  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  ?— Yes. 

1792.  Is  that  necessary  if  there  is  a  wedge  at  the  foot, 
or  would  it  be  necessary  if  the  ladder  was  tied  at  the 
top? — Ladders  are  not  always  tisd  at  the  top,  nor  are 
they  always  wedged  at  the  foot. 

1793.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  you  suggest  is  that  where 
a  ladder  is  not  secured  a";  the  top,  a  man  should  be 
Bta-ioned  at  the  foot? — Well,  generiUy  speaking,  a 
ladder  about  30  feet  high  is  not  secured  at  ttie  top 
when  used  in  painting  work. 

1794.  I  am  suggesting  you  should  have  a  man  at  the 
foot  if  the  ladder  is  not  secured  at  the  top  ? — Yes,  I 
agree. 

1795.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  customary  to  have  a  man  at 
the  foot  of  a  ladder? — Yes,  in  many  cises  it  is.  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  no  one  is  provided. 

1796.  With  rsgard  to  scaffolding  which  is  over  7  feet 
from  the  floor,  you  suggest  that  trestles  and  not  steps 
should  be  used  to  support  the  planks.  Are  steps 
frequently  used  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes,  frequently  up 
to  12  feet  in  height. 

1797.  You  object  to  steps  being  used  in  that  way  ? — • 
Yes,  it  is  unsafe. 

1798.  The  next  point  is  with  reference  to  hanging 
suaffolds,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  very  important  one.  You 
say  that  they  ought  to  be  constructed  of  two  10  inch  or 
two  11  inch  planks  ;  that  the  ropes  used  should  be 
3  inches  and  the  slings  4  inches  in  circumference,  and 
made  of  hemp  ;  and  that  not  more  than  two  persons 
should  be  allowed  to  be  on  a  hanging  scattold.  Will  you 
describe  what  you  call  a  hanging  scaffold,  i?  it  similar  in 
construction  to  this  model  which  was  handed  in  by  a 
previous  witness  ? — Yes,  that  U  exactly  what  we  call  a 
hanging  scaffold,  without  these  portions  here  (showing), 

1799.  You  would  be  satisfied  if  they  were  constructed 
of  two  10  or  11  inch  planks  and  the  cords  made  of  hemp, 
and  not  more  than  two  men  allowed  to  work  on  them  ? 
—Ye-,  our  employers  used  to  hire  these  hanging  scaffolds 
from  the  slaters,  but  lately  they  have  been  keeping  them 
in  their  own  plant. 

1800.  What  is  the  length  of  these  hanging  scaffolds 
as  a  rule  ? — Well,  they  are  sometimes  14  feet  long. 

1801.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  That  would  be  the  maximum 
length? — Yes,  we  only  use  this  type  of  scaffold  on  a 
certain  class  of  building  for  painting  outside  walls. 

1802.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  do  not  use  the  boat  for 
such  work  in  Scotland  ? — No,  the  boat,  that  is  what  we 
call  a  cradle,  is  practically  unknown  in  Scotland.  I  have 
seen  it  in  use  here  in  London,  and  also  in  some  other 
English  towns. 


1503.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  do  that       M',  A. 
kind  of  work  from  a  boat,  rather  than  from  one  of  those  Gardner. 

hanging  scaffolds  ? — Well,   we  are  accustomed  to  use   
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prefer  boats.  ' 

1804.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  house  painting,  does 
not  the  cradle,  or  boat,  suggest  itself  to  you  as  a  safer 
arrangement  than  a  hanging  scaffold  ? — Yes,  I  must 
say  it  does.  I  have  only  seen  it  in  use,  I  have 
never  worked  in  a  c-adle  myself,  but  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  it  I  should  say  it  was  a  very  safe 
appliance. 

1805.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  see  it  is  impossibe  to 
protect  a  man,  on  a  hanging  scaffold  of  that  description, 
but  if  a  man  is  working  from  a  cradle  he  is  safe  ? — Yes, 
the  cradle  is  much  safer,  I  admit. 

1806.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  know  of  any  accidents 
which  have  happened  through  the  use  oC  these  hanging 
scaffolds  ? — No,  so  far  as  our  own  trade  is  concerned  I 
have  never  known  of  any  accidents  from  that  cause. 

1807.  (  Mr.  Macfarlane.)  In  Glasgow  you  do  the  paint- 
ing mainly  off  ladders  ? — Yes,  except  in  the  busy  streets, 
where  we  cannot  use  a  ladder. 

1808.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  statement 
which  you  sent  in? — Yes,  sir. 

1809.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  e'cplain  your 
reference  to  the  scaffolding  which  is  used  for  church  and 
hall  roofs  and  ceilings,  and  say  what  you  consider  should 
be  done  in  the  mitter? — For  work  in  connection  with 
church  and  hall  roofs,  a  joiner  has  to  put  up  a  scaffold 
which  is  built  up  from  the  floor.  The  great  danger  is  not 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  scaffold,  but  is  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  planks  on  the  top. 

1810.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  do  not  agree  with  only  one 
plank  up  there?— No,  not  much  !  The  great  danger  is 
the  working  floor  on  the  top  of  the  scaffold.  You  see, 
as  a  rule,  the  painter  doss  not  provide  that  ;  it'  it  is  a 
case  of  repainting  or  of  repairing  a  church  or  a  hall  C3il- 
ing,  the  contractor  for  doing  the  work  gives  out  the 
erection  of  the  scaffold  to  a  joiner  who  naturally  does  it 
as  cheaply  as  he  possibly  can.  Until  the  Workmen's 
Compensaiion  Act  came  into  force  the  employers  did  not 
trouble  themselves  very  much  as  to  whether  it  wis  a  safe 
scaffold  or  not.  Last  year  one  employer,  to  my  know- 
ledge, refused  to  allow  his  men  to  go  on  a  scaffold  of  that 
description  which  was  not  properly  erected.  But 
generally  speaking  the  great  danger  is  the  scarcity  of 
planks  on  the  top. 

1811.  Have  you  any  particulars  of  accidents  that  have 
happened  to  members  of  your  Society  from  that? — Yes. 

1812.  Will  you  let  us  have  them  ?— Yes. 

1813.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  the 
Secretary  have  them? — Yes. 

1814.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  condemn  that  type  of 
scaffold  building  ? — Oh  no. 

1815.  Do  you  think  that  the  man  who  has  the  work  to 
do  should  erect  the  scaffold,  and  be  responsible  for  it  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

1816.  You  think  the  master  painter  would  not  do  it 
better  if  he  were  the  responsible  man  ?— He  is  the 
responsible  man  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act. 

1817.  Yes,  but  not  for  the  erection  of  the  scaffold  ? — 
Our  men  do  not  build  scaffolds. 

1818.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  The  danger  is  not  due  to  in- 
security of  the  scaffold,  but  to  the  insufficiency  of  it  ?— 
Yes. 

1819.  (Chairman.)  If  there  were  a  regulation  that 
there  should  be  a  sufficiency  of  material,  that  would  meet 
your  case  ?— Yes,  sir. 

1820.  The  next  point  in  your  statement  relates  to  the 
scaffolding  of  staircases,  which  you  state  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  accidents? — Yes,  that  arises  in  connection  with 
ordinary  job  work  and  repainting.  A  plank  is  placed 
between  two  lidders,  and  the  weigut,  wheu  placed  on  the 
plank,  causes  it  to  sag,  and  this  pulls  the  ladders  away 
from  the  wall. 

1821.  Well,  what  is  the  remedy? — It  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  to  do  because  every  staircase  has  its  own  incon- 
veniences. The  only  suggestion  I  can  make  is  to  insist 
on  having  someone  at  the  bottoaa  to  steady  the  ladders. 

1822.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  If  a  piece  of  wood  was  nailed 
under  the  plank  that  would  help  to  make  it  se^^ure  ;  the 
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sagging  cannot  bring  the  ladder  away  from  the  wall  ? — 
It  is  the  plank-  which  draws  the  ladder  oii  the  wall. 

1823.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
a  flooc  plank  ? — Yes,  or  someone  at  the  bottom  to  steady 
the  ladders  and  keep  them  in  their  places,  the  danger  is 
when  you  have  got  nobody  below. 

1824.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  am  afraid  that  would  be 
rather  monotonous  work,  and  a  man  would  be  apt  to  get 
his  attention  diverted  ?— Yes. 

1825.  {3Ir.  Shepherd.)  Can  you  furnish  us  with  the 
particulars  of  any  accidents  that  have  happened  in  con- 
nection with  staircases  ? — Yes,  on  going  through  the 
reports. 

1826.  {Chairman.')  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  if 
you  would  furnish  us  with  a  table  of  accidents  which 
have  occurred  during  a  certain  period — say  two  or  three 
years — showing  the  causes  ? — Yes,  I  understand.  In  7|- 
years  the  average  membership  has  been  3,200,  but  our 
trade,  being  a  seasonal  one,  there  would  have  been  more 
than  4,000  men  passing  through  during  the  year.  During 
that  period  we  paid  benefit  to  217  members  for  accidents 
while  working  at  the  trade. 

1827.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  any  sickness  included  in 
that  number  ? — No,  that  relates  only  to  accidents  caused 


by  falling  from  scaffolds,  or  slipping  from  steps,  and 
so  on. 

1828.  {Chairman.')  Do  you  use  "cripples"  or  cripple 
EcafEolding  in  Scotland,  that  is  a  support  fixed  to  a 
ladder  ? — I  do  not  know  to  what  you  are  referring. 

1829.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  The  Chairman  means  some- 
thing which  is  put  out  from  a  ladder  after  the  style  of 
this  model  {showing).  If  it  was  now  the  season  for  painting 
work  in  London,  you  would  see  a  good  many  of  them 
being  used  ? — No,  we  do  not  use  them,  but  I  have  seen 
them  used  for  pointing. 

1 830.  Do  you  think  they  are  suitable  things  to  use  ? — 
Well,  1  cannot  say,  because  I  have  not  had  any  experience 
of  them. 

1831.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  r ever  fasten  one  of  those 
to  a  ladder  and  stand  on  it  ?— Not  as  a  general  rale. 
I  knew  of  one  employer  who  had  something  of  that 
sort  made  to  fasten  to  a  ladder,  but  they  are  not  in 
general  use. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gardner,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

{The  witn&ss  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  C  Grislby,  called,  and  examined. 


)lr.  G.  1832.  {Chairman.)  You  reside  in  London  ? — Yes,  in 

Gridi-ij.      ^est  Ham. 

I).  1907.  1833.  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Engine  and  Crane 
  Drivers'  Trade  Union  ? — Ye?,  sir. 

1834.  Are  you  in  active  work  as  a  crane  driver  at  the 
present  time  ? — No,  but  I  am  a  practical  crane  driver. 

1835.  You  have  been  a  crane  driver  ?— Yes,  sir. 

183G.  Does  the  evidence  you  propose  to  give  refer  to 
steam  cranes  or  to  hand  cranes  ? — Steam  cranes  and 
electric  cranes  that  are  used  in  connection  with  building 
operations,  or  rather  machinery  generally  in  the  building 
trade  which  includes  portable  engines.  Where  these 
engines  are  used  the  driver  should  be  precluded  from 
doing  work  other  than  attending  to  his  engine. 

1837.  Then,  with  regard  to  steam  cranes,  they  are 
generally  erected  on  special  stages,  are  they  not  ? — Yes, 
in  some  cases,  that  is  Scotch  derrick  cranes. 

1838.  Who  erects  these  stages  on  which  the  cranes  are 
placed  ? — The  builders  of  thsse  stages  may  be  classiQed 
ur.der  three  headings.  Sometimes  the  crane  driver 
himself  has  to  erect  the  stage.  I  have  one  in  my  mind 
just  now,  although  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  understand 
very  much  about  it.  In  some  other  cases  they  are  built 
by  carpenters,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  put 
up  bv  crane  stage  erectors  at  a  piece-work  rate. 

1839.  That  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  crane  stages 
are  built  by  men  who  are  regularly  employed  for  that 
purpose  ? — Yes,  men  who  do  nothing  else. 

1840.  I  suppose  the  men  who  build  them  are  scafEolders 
as  well  ? — Yes,  they  take  part  in  it  sometimes,  but  I  am 
afraid  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  connection  with 
building  these  stages  which  does  not  suit  the  ordinary 
scafEolder. 

1841.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  work  ' — Yes,  sir.  They 
put  these  stages  up  with  planks  standing  on  end  and 
bolted  together.  Very  often  they  are  put  up  cheaply,  and 
the  holes  for  the  bolts  are  drilled  larger  than  they  ought 
to  be,  so  that  it  does  not  require  a  hammer  to  drive  the 
bolts  through.  They  want  to  do  the  work  quickly,  and 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  drill  a  large  hole  as  it  is  a  small  one, 
and  so  the  bolt  holes  are  drilled  without  any  regard  to 
the  proper  size. 

1842.  Are  there  many  accidents  caused  by  the  collapse 
of  these  stages  ? — No,  fortunately,  I  can  say  that  there 
are  not  any  accidents  reported  to  me  through  the  collapse 
of  stages.  The  only  accidents  we  have  are  due  to  the 
inexperience  of  the  drivers,  and  sometimes  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  stages  have  been  put  up  out  of  the 
perpendicular. 

1843.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Who  would  you  suggest  should 
be  the  stage  erector  ? — Well,  it  is  very  difficult  for  ma  to 
say.  I  was  speaking  with  regard  to  the  crane  driver 
being  also  the  stage  erector,  or  as  the  man  superintending 
the  erection  of  the  stage. 

1844.  You  said  you  had  knowledge  of  a  crane  driver 
who  is  also  a  stage  erector  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  certain 


circumstances  connected  with  that  man,  he  is  not  a  very 
skilful  crane  driver. 

1845.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Would  it  not  be  better  for  a 
carpenter  to  erect  the  crane  stages  ? — Well  the  crane  driver 
looks  to  the  stage  erector  for  his  safety,  and  he  expects 
to  find  the  stage  perpendicular. 

1846.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  crane  staging 
can  you  suggest  any  necessity  for  regulations  as  to  the 
erection  of  them  ? — The  staging  should,  I  think,  be  sub- 
jected to  inspection  before  the  crane  is  put  to  work, 
whoevtr  builds  it,  because  sometimes  these  cranes  stand 
on  a  building  for  two  or  three  years. 

1847.  Does  not  the  County  Council  inspect  these 
crane  stages  ? — No,  not  so  far  as  I  know.  The  cranes 
should  also  be  examined  as  to  suitability,  l«3ause  un- 
fortunately they  put  the  same  staging  up  for  a  crane  of 
5  tons  burden  as  for  one  of  £0  cwts.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  idea  of  stresses  and  strain?. 

1848.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  mean  to  say  that  these 
stages  are  often  erected  by  rule  of  thumb? — Yes. 

1849.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  They  put  the  same  kind  of 
stagit  g  up  whether  the  weight  it  has  to  support  is 
heavy  or  light.  Is  it  likely  to  be  the  case  that  the 
mateiial  is  already  there  for  light  work,  and  if  they 
wanted  to  erect  one  for  heavy  work  they  would  have  to 
get  an  entirely  new  staging  ? — That  may  be  so  in  some 
cases. 

1850.  Do  you  suggest  that  this  Committee  should 
recommend  that  stages  should  be  erected  for  different 
weights  ? — Oh  no. 

1851.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  understand  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  weight  is  on  the  centre  post  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

1852.  That  is  where  the  greatest  load  is? — Not  alwaja 
it  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  jib.  I  think 
that  if  all  the  legs  were  bolted  with  properly  fitted 
bolts,  and  properly  anchored  by  chains  which  were 
submitted  to  proper  and  periodical  inspection,  it  would 
be  a  protection  against  accidents,  because  in  building 
these  crane  stages,  the  back  legs  are  sometimes  anchored 
down  by  chains  which  have  been  used  for  that  purpose 
on  other  jobs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  course  of 
time  they  get  brittle,  if  they  are  never  subjected  to 
annealing. 

1853.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  known  of  any 
accidents  from  that  cause  ? — No,  but  we  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  master  builders  that  those  pre- 
cautions are  necessary. 

1854.  {Chairman.)  Who  is  to  undertake  the  inspec- 
tion? Who  do  you  consider  would  be  the  proper  person 
to  inspect  the  cranes  and  the  stages  ? — Well,  I  should 
suggest  the  architect  of  the  building  ;  you  would  certainly 
require  someone  with  technical  and  practical  knowledge. 

1855.  The  inspector  ought  to  be  an  engineer  ?— Yes. 

1856.  Who  should  appoint  him,  tiie  local  authority  or  . 
the  Home  Office,  or  is  he  to  be  a  man  employed  by  the 
builder  ?— Not  by  the  builder.    I  think  he  ought  to  be 
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appointed  by  the  Home  Office,  so  as  to  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  all  influences,  either  local  or  personal. 

'  1857.  Have  you  considered  what  a  large  sbafE  it  would 
require  to  inspect  all  the  cranes  and  stages  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would,  because  these  cranes  are  rather  few  and 
far  between.  There  are  not  so  many  builders'  cranes  on 
stages  as  there  are  other  cranes  which  work  on  the 
ground. 

1858.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  know  that  there  are 
firms  in  London  who  pay  a  consulting  engineer  to 
eximine  and  to  give  a  certificate  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
stage  erection,  and  the  crane  working  on  it,  before  they 
allow  it  to  be  put  into  use? — Well,  I  should  not  like  to 
be  presumptuous,  but  I  should  like  to  se3  one  of  those 
certificates. 

1859.  You  do  not  know  of  it  ?— No,  I  do  not. 
{Mr.  Shepherd.)  Well  I  do. 

1860.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  With  reference  to  the  inspeo- 
ti!)n  of  running  gear,  surely  the  running  gear  is  inspected  ? 
— Yes,  mast  master  builders  who  have  any  regard  for 
the  life  of  their  engine?  allow  a  man  an  hour  to  overhaul 
it,  if  it  is  an  electric  crane,  or  two  hours  if  it  is  a  steam 
crane,  this  is  for  "  cleaning  time  and  steam  raising."  For 
the  same  reason  on  some  cranes  attention  is  given  to  them 
during  meal  times.  Electric  cranes  do  not  take  so  long, 
and  they  are  usually  overhauled  by  the  driver  before  the 
men  start  to  use  them  in  the  morning. 

1861.  Are  not  the  chains  annealed? — No,  at  the 
week  ends  in  addition  to  other  overhauling  they  are 
cleaned  and  greased  by  the  drivers. 

1 862.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  are  speaking  of  the  best 
class  of  master  builder  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  he  pays  the 
crane  driver  once  a  week  to  overhaul  the  running  gear,  to 
take  it  right  ofE,  clean  it,  and  oil  it.  He  pays  three  hours 
wages  for  cleaning  the  motor  of  electric  cranes  on 
alternate  weeks.  Five  hours  are  allowed  for  cleaning  the 
boilers  of  steam  cranes  every  other  week.  Where  these 
precautions  have  been  taken  we  have  never  heard  of  an 
:aocident  to  any  of  the  members  of  my  Society,  nor  have 
we  had  any  trouble  with  regard  to  men  working  round 
about  the  crane. 

1863.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  regulation  which  you 
xan  suggest  for  the  securing  or  anchoring  of  the  crane  to 
the  stage  or  platform  ? — The  crane  is  bolted  on  sleepers 
and  these  sleepers  are  anchored  down  to  the  ground  by 
chains.  Through  the  sleepers  and  the  legs  of  the  crane 
stage  there  are  bolts,  sometifnes  these  bolts  are  held  by 
cotters  and  sometimes  by  nuts.  I  should  suggest  that  in 
all  cases  where  these  cranes  are  in  use,  these  bolts  or 
cotters  should  be  easy  of  access  so  as  to  admit  of 
periodical  inspection  by  the  driver  of  the  crane.  Very 
often  these  are  obstructed  in  some  way  and  are  difficult 
of  access.  On  a  new  theatre  in  London  one  of  the  masts 
came  down  because  the  cotter  had  worked  out,  causing 
the  leg  to  spring  ofE.  There  was  considerable  difficulty 
in  getting  up  and  down  this  mast.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
go  on  to  the  works  myself,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
representatives  of  trades  unions  should  have  the  right  of 
entry  in  cases  of  that  kind.  We  might  be  ablj  to  suggest 
some  means  of  avoiding  a  similar  accident  in  future. 
That  was  one  case  in  point.  We  had  another  case  just 
recently,  on  a  job  at  Bloomsbury,  where  the  crane  is 
working  on  the  ground  and  they  obstructed  all  the  legs 
with  rubbish.  The  result  was  that  the  cotters  in  the 
sleepers  on  the  ground  worked  out  of  the  leg,  and  the 
whole  thing  collapsed.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  all 
these  things  should  be  easy  of  access,  and  it  should  be 
strictly  forbidden  for  them  to  be  covered  or  obstructed 
in  any  way. 

1864.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the 
crane  drivers  should  be  vested  with  the  responsibility 
under  Home  Office  Regulations,  and  everybody  should  be 
rjompelled  to  allow  this  five  hours  time  and  three  hours 
time  for  the  crane  drivers  to  perform  these  responsible 
duties? — Yes,  you  are  going  very  near  home  now-  I 
would  certainly  insist  upon  it.  I  think  the  time  allowed 
is  too  little  in  some  cases,  although  the  men  generally  get 
through  the  work  in  the  time  alloived.  In  passing,  I 
might  mention  that  the  London  County  Council  recog- 
nises the  necessity  of  this  by  always  allowing  ojr  men 
on  steam  cranes  five  hoars  each  week,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  overha'jled. 

1865.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  Mr.  Shepherd  means  is 
would  you  make  the  man,  who  is  allotted  that  time, 
responsible  in  the  event  of  an  accident  ? — Xo,  I  think  the 


foreman  of  the  job,  or  the  master  builder,  should  be  Mr.  O. 
responsible.  ^"'^'y- 

1866.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  you  not  suggest  that  jg  ]n 

the  person  who  is  to  blame  for  any  neglect  should  be   

responsible  ?— No,  I  should  not.    I  have  just  said  f.o. 

1867.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  Who  is  to  be  responsible  if  a 
man  is  told  to  do  certain  work  and  he  fails  to  do  it  ? — If 
I  was  the  master  I  should  hold  him  responsible  to  me, 
and  I  should  prosecute  him. 

1868.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  think  it  would  ba  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  whole  of  this  responsi- 
bility to  rest  upon  the  crane  driver  ? — That  is  my  point. 
No,  I  do  not  think  you  could  give  him  power  to  insist 
upon  this,  that,  or  the  other. 

1869.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you  there,  but  he  would  have 
certain  responsibilities  put  upon  him,  and  I  consider  he 
should  be  actually  responsible? — That  would  not  do.  I 
think  we  should  get  into  difficulties.  If  there  is  a  fore- 
man on  a  building,  and  the  crane  driver  makes  a  co  n- 
plaint  to  that  foreman  that  so  and  so  is  wrong  with  his 
machines,  and  his  complaint  is  disregarded,  I  think  he 
ought  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  to.  some  independent 
person.  In  many  cases  the  master  builder  is  worse  than 
the  foreman  to  deal  with. 

1870.  How  many  of  these  cranes  are  used  by  second 
and  third  rate  people  ? — Well,  I  could  name  a  very  big 
firm  in  London  who  use  cranes  for  building  and  other 
purposes,  and  who  treat  the  men  in  chargi  of  t'le  cranes 
in  a  very  psculiar  way.  It  is  a  very  old  estiblishjd  firm 
and  they  do  a  great  many  railway  contracts.  It  is  such 
a  bad  firm  that  we  do  not  allow  any  of  our  membars  to 
work  for  them,  except  on  buildings  which  are  being 
erected  in  London. 

1871.  Does  the  firm  you  are  referring  to  have  more 
acsideots  than  other  people? — They  have  more  acci- 
dents than  anybody  else  in  engineirinj;  works,  but  they 
have  not  had  more  in  building  works.  I  think  they 
recently  erectsd  an  additional  wing  to  one  of  the 
hospitals  and  had  a  number  of  acoidsnts  there. 

1872.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  A.  man  was  killed  in  erecting 
the  crane  staging  ? — Yes. 

1873.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  yoa  would  agree  that  the 
crane  driver  should  have  a  safe  means  of  access  to  the 
crane,  that  is,  a  safe  way  of  getting  to  it  ? — Ye!. 

1874.  Is  a  safe  means  of  access  always  provided? — 
Yes,  on  high  stages.  In  some  cases  it  is  not  so,  owin^  to 
bricks  and  all  sorts  of  other  material  being  depos'tei  on 
the  stages. 

1875.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  You  have  not  yet  suggested 
anything  with  regard  to  the  erectioa  Ol  these  stages,  and 
as  to  whether  there  are  any  precautions  that  should 
ba  taken? — As  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  erecting 
of  these  stages,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  suggest 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  quite  agree  that  a  carp3nter 
ought  to  do  that  work,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  an 
independent  inspector  appointed  by  the  Home  Office. 
After  the  crane  is  put  up,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  until  it  has  been  certified  by  the  inspector  that  it  is 
fit  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  the  bjilding. 

1876.  What  wouli  you  suggest  the  carpenter  should 
stand  on  when  erecting  the  cranes.  In  the  case  you 
referred  to  at  one  of  the  hospitals  ia  London,  you  know, 
of  course,  the  cause  of  that  accident  ? — Well  I  have 
heard,  but  I  was  not  there  so  I  do  not  know. 

1877.  It  was  due  to  insufficient  precautions  being  taken. 
The  result  was  that  in  lashing  around  one  of  the  cross 
beams  for  the  deck  head,  and  having  nothing  sscara  to 
stand  on  he  was  knocked  over? — I  think  there  should  be 
a  proper  scaffold  for  these  men  to  work  on. 

1878.  The  danger  arises  when  thay  get  tha  three  lej;s 
erected  ;  there  is  no  staging. or  anything  which  can  be 
put  down  on  the  scarf  underneath? — I  certainly  think 
you  ought  to  have  stages  for  that  work,  but  as  I  have 
never  done  any  erane  stage  building  myself,  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  me  to  suggest  anything. 

1879.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  chains,  should  they 
be  tested  before  being  uied? — Ye'.  So  far  as  my  know- 
ledge serves  me,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find 
out,  the  chains  that  hold  the  crane  down,  are  neve" 
inspacted  o:  tested,  nor  are  t'jey  ever  annealed. 

1880.  Are  those  that  are  used  for  hoisting  tha  materials 
tested  and  annealed  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
they  are  tasted  or  not,  but  the  man  are  allowed  time  for 
overhauling  these  chains  and  wire  ropes  pariodically. 
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1881.  Can  the  men  anneal  them? — We  do  anneal 
chains,  but  never  while  the  crane  is  on  the  building. 

1882.  You  consider  that  chains  of  all  sorts,  both  those 
anchoring  down  the  cranes  and  those  for  lifting  purposes, 
should  be  periodically  examined  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not 
suggest  that  they  should  be  examined  and  annealed  when 
they  are  once  on  the  job.  When  they  are  taken  down 
they  should  be  annealed  and  examined  before  being  sent 
out  again.  On  no  account  ought  wire  or  other  rope  be 
used  for  anchoring  down  the  cranes  as  all  ropes  are 
constantly  stretching. 

1883.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
annealing  of  chains  ? — After  a  chain  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time  it  becomes  brittle,  and  in  order  to  correct  this 
the  chain  is  put  into  a  furnace  and  slowly  brought  up  to 
a  red  heat.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  furnace  and 
placed  in  a  led  of  sawdust  and  allowed  to  cool  down. 
Before  the  annealing  the  fracture  of  the  metal  would 
show  a  crystalline  surface,  but  after  the  firing  the 
fractured  surface  would  again  be  fibrous.  When  I  was 
an  apprentice  at  a  larse  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
works  in  the  East  End,  I  often  assisted  in  annealing  and 
testing  chains.  I  have  seen  a  chain,  while  being  subjected 
to  a  test,  break  at  5  tons,  but  after  it  was  annealed  the 
same  chain  did  not  break  at  20  tons.  At  that  load  it 
stretched  a  good  deal,  showing  that,  after  the  heating, 
it  was  more  elastic.  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  chains 
used  in  hoisting  or  in  luffing  should  be  annealed  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  I  think  the  spring  time  is  the  best 
period  of  the  year  for  that  to  be  done.  Further,  many 
of  the  connections  on  the  crane  and  the  shackles  should 
also  be  periodically  annealed.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
specify  the  period  within  which  the  annealing  should 
take  place. 

{Mr.  Shepherd.)  That  is  all  new  to  me. 

{Mr.  Mac/arlane.)  The  annealing  restores  the  ductility 
of  the  metal. 

{Mr.  Batchelor.)  There  is  a  place  at  the  back  of  my 
office  where  the  annealing  of  chains  goes  on  every  day. 

1884.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  suggest  that  the  gear 
wheels  on  the  cranes  should  be  securely  fenced  ? — Well, 
that  is  an  engineering  difficulty  ;  as  far  as  our  members 
are  concerned,  the  fewer  guards  there  are  the  better, 
because  very  often  they  want  to  get  at  the  gear  very 
quickly,  and  the  guards  would  sometimes  be  in  the  way. 

1885.  There  are  ingathering  cog  wheels  on  the  cranes? 
— Yes,  there  are. 

1886.  Suppose  a  man  slipped  and  put  his  hand  out 
to  save  himself,  and  it  was  caught  in  one  of  those  cog 
wheels  ? — In  all  probability  it  would  take  his  hand  off, 
but  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  that  respect.  I 
suppose  our  men  manage  to  keep  their  fingers  out  of  hot 
places. 

1887.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  agree  with  boys  being 
engaged  as  "  call  boys  "  ? — Amongst  our  own  members 
who  are  engaged  in  the  building  trade  I  find  very  few 
who  want  a  man  for  that  purpose.  They  prefer  to  get 
young  men,  about  18  or  19  jears  of  age,  and  make  them 
serve  four  or  five  years  on  the  crane  stage,  and  then 
make  crane  drivers  of  them,  after  that  period.  The 
question  of  wages  for  this  job  has  been  very  much 
discussed  from  time  to  time,  and  some  men  want  higher 
wages  and  some  want  lower  wages.  My  personal  opinion 
is  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  joung  men  about  that 
age,  so  as  train  them  for  efficient  drivers  for  derrick 
cranes.  I  would  compel  every  man,  before  he  takes 
charge  of  a  derrick  crane  on  a  building,  to  work  first  of 
all  as  a  signalman  for  four  or  five  years.  During  that 
time  he  would  get  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  derrick 
crane  driving,  that  is  if  he  is  working  with  a  good  driver. 
That  would  be  his  apprenticeship,  and  then  he  would  be 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  a  crane  himself. 

1888.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  allow  boys  under  18  years 
of  age  to  serve  as  "  call  boys  "  ? — No,  sir,  not  a  boy  under 
18  years  of  age  ;  they  are  very  difficult  to  control. 

1889.  Are  there  boys  under  18  so  employed  ? — Yes,  there 
are  in  some  cases.  That  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  foreman 
or  someone  else  having  a  son  from  15  to  17  years  of  age 
who  wants  a  job,  so  he  is  put  up  there  because  it  is 
supposed  to  be  an  easy  job. 

1890.  Sometimes  the  crane  driver  may  have  a  son  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  unfortunately  the  very  same  thing  occurs  there. 

1891.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  some 
regulations  which  are  enforced  in  docks  at  the  present 


time  and  to  obtain  your  opinion  as  to  how  far  they 
would  be  practicable  in  connection  with  buildings  in 
course  of  construction.  One  of  the  regulations  is  :  ''  All 
"  machinery  and  chains  and  other  gear  used  in  hoisting 
"or  lowering  si  all  have  been  ttsted,  and  shall  be 
"  periodically  examined.  All  such  chains  shall  '  be 
"  efEectually  softened  by  annealing  or  firing  when 
"  necessary,  and  all  half- inch  or  smaller  chains  in 
"  general  use  shall  be  so  annealed  or  fired  once  in 
"  every  six  months."  I  gather,  from  what  you  hive 
said,  you  would  agree  with  that  being  made  applicable 
to  buildings  in  course  of  construction  ? — Yes,  I  should 
like  a  limit  to  be  put  upon  the  period. 

1892.  That  depends,  too,  upon  the  chain — whether  it 
is  a  large  chain  or  a  small  chain  ? — Well,  a  big  chain  is 
generally  more  of  a  fixture  than  a  small  one. 

1893.  Can  you  suggest  a  minimum  period? — A.  chain 
should  be  cleaned  and  overhauled  at  least  once  a  f  >rt- 
night.  As  to  annealing  of  chains,  I  suggest  that  should 
be  done  once  every  season. 

1894.  You  mean  once  in  every  twelve  months? — Yes 
it  should  be  done  in  the  spring. 

1895.  Then  "  as  regards  chains,  the  safe-loads  indicated 
"  by  the  test,  the  date  of  last  annealing,  and  any  other 
"  particulars  prescribed  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  shall 
"  be  entered  in  a  register  which  shall  be  kept  on  the. 
"  premises."  Do  you  think  that  is  advisable  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  precaution.  You 
would  then  have  the  coupling  link  at  the  end  of  the  chain 
stamped  each  time  it  was  tested. 

1896.  The  next  is  "  the  lever  controlling  the  link  motion 
"  reversing  gear  of  a  crane  shall  be  provided  with  a  suit- 
"  able  spring  or  other  locking  arrangement."  Do  you 
agree  with  that  ? — Yes,  I  agree. 

1897.  It  may  be  dtsirable  but  is  it  practicable? — Yes, 
it  is  practicable.  I  would  also  suggest  that  not  only  the 
way-shaft  lever,  but  the  lever  controlling  the  pinion  or 
clutch  to  the  spur  wheel  also  should  have  a  spring  catch 
attached  to  it  to  keep  it  in  place. 

1898.  "Every  crane  ui.ed  shall  have  the  safe-'oad 
"  plainly  maiked  upon  it,  and  if  so  constructed  that  the 
"  jib  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  either  shall  have  attached 
''  to  it  an  automatic  indicator  of  safe-loads  or  shall  have 
"  marked  upon  it  a  table  showing  the  safe-loads  at  the 
"  corresponding  inclinations  of  the  jib."  I  suppose  all 
the  cranes  have  the  s'lfe-load  marked  on  them  now  ? — 
No,  sir,  only  some  of  them.  You  have  to  get  them 
marked  or  painted,  but  sometimes  it  is  cast  on  the  frame, 

1899.  Is  not  that  always  the  case  ? — No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

1900.  It  should  be  ?— Yes,  it  should  be.  There  should 
be  a  quadrant  attached  to  the  jib  to  indicate  the  point  of 
the  burden  on  the  ctane  at  any  elevation  of  the  jib. 
Scotch  derrick  cranes  should  not  take  a  heavier  load  than 
is  safe  with  the  load  at  extreme  depression.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  a  travelling  crane  should  be  tested  with 
the  tank  empty  and  with  as  little  water  in  the  boiler  as 
possible,  and  no  coals  in  the  bunker.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  fair  test  ;  that  is  to  lighten  the  crane  as  much  as 
possible,  and  it  would  make  it  a  real  test.  1  would  make 
it  an  indictable  offence  for  a  foreman  to  ask  the  crane 
driver  to  lift  material  heavier  than  the  crane  is  marked 
to  lift.  I  have  myself  lifted  9  tons  with  a  5-ton  crane 
on  purpose  to  oblige  my  foreman.  As  a  rule,  if  the 
foreman  wants  something  done  a  workman  will  break  his 
neck  in  order  to  do  it.  I  want  that  temptation  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  workman.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  a 
workman  should  not  be  liable  for  any  deviation  from  the 
terms  of  a  regulation,  although  it  be  practically  compulsory 
upon  him  to  do  it.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  locemen 
suggest  overloading,  and  if  the  driver  refuses  he  is 
superseded  and  so  loses  his  employment. 

1901.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  If  there  were  a  regulation 
making  it  illegal  for  a  man  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  he 
was  told  to  do  that  illegal  thing,  he  should  point  out  that 
regulation  and  say  it  would  be  illegal  to  do  it  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  mind  so  long  as  you  make  it  illegal  for  the 
employer  or  bis  representative  to  ask  for  it  to  be  done. 

1902.  {Mr.  Jessup).  Supposing  there  is  a  9  ton  girder 
to  be  lifted  and  the  heaviest  crane  they  have  got  there  is 
a  5  ton,  they  have  to  lift  that  9  ton  girder  with  the  5  ton 
crane.  You  think  that  the  employer,  knowing  beforehand 
that  he  has  to  lift  a  9  ton  girder,  ought  to  make  pro- 
vision accordingly  ?— Yes.  I  would  also  make  it  illegal  to 
lift  with  two  cranes  a  load  beyond  the  safe  load  of  either 
of  them.    I  think  that  ought  to  be  prohibited  as  far  as 
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cranes  are  concerned.  A  crane  should  have  a  maximum 
load,  quite  independent  of  another  crane. 

1903.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  Who  would  suggest  two  cranes 
for  that  purpose  ? — The  foreman  would  suggest  it,  I 
suppose. 

1904.  {Chairman.')  There  is  one  more  Dock  Regulation 
relating  to  cranes  on  which  I  should  like  to  know  your 
opinion.  It  is  :"  The  driver's  platform  on  every  crane 
"driven  by  mechanical  power  shall  be  securely  fenced." 
Is  it  generally  fenced  ? — No.  sir,  it  is  not.  One  of  our 
members  fell  off  a  stage  20  feet  high.  When  he  went  to 
the  job  he  was  ordered  to  put  his  own  safeguards  and 
house  around  the  crane.  In  doing  so  and  diiving  the 
crane  as  well,  trying  to  do  two  jobs,  he  fell  down.  I 
would  suggest  that  whenever  the  crane  is  working  above 
the  ground  the  staging  should  be  properly  guarded.  I 
should  also  like  to  suggest  that  all  working  parts  of  cranes 
should  be  protected  from  the  weather.  Of  course  that 
would  be  a  protection  for  the  driver  at  the  same  time. 
We  have  had  accidents  happen  through  the  brakes  being 
exposed  to  the  weather  and  getting  wet  and  refusing  to 
act.  You  will  quite  understand  that  if  you  have  a  band 
brake  which  is  wet,  the  brake  would  be  inoperative. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  load  would  simply  run 
down  as  if  you  had  no  brake  at  all.  At  one  job,  one  of 
our  members  was  nearly  killed  owing  to  the  brake  getting 
wet  and  refusing  to  act.  I  think,  therefore,  the  working 
parts  of  cranes  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  have  a  waterproof 
covering. 

1905.  That  is,  the  brake  and  lever  and  other  parts  close 
to  the  driver  ? — Yes,  in  all  cases  it  is  quite  practicable. 
On  large  engineering  jobs  you  will  find  some  contractors 
do  "  house "  their  cranes  in,  and  on  other  jobs  they  are 
not  covered  in  any  way.  We  suggest  these  cranes  should 
be  properly  boxed  in.  In  order  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  over  the  overloading  of  them  should  be  prohibited. 
Another  suggestion  I  should  like  to  make  is  with  regard 
to  the  rails  which  are  sometimes  used  by  inferior  or 
second  rate  builders,  who  have  never  before  had  a  crane 
and  who  buy  scrap  rails,  which  are  sometimes  of  different 
sections.  One  lot  may  be  50-lb.  section,  and  another  lot 
30,  another  70,  and  so  on.  They  are  all  of  diiferent 
heights,  and  when  the  crane  has  a  burden  on,  it  has  to 
jump  up  a  high  rail  and  drop  down  on  the  low  one. 
I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  compulsory  to  have 
all  rails  of  a  uniform  section  whenever  cranes  run  on 
them,  and  that  the  rails  should  be  "fished."  Of  course 
on  good  jobs  the  rails  do  not  vary.  The  rails  should  be 
sleepered  as  well  as  being  "dogged."  Cranes  on  buildings, 
I  am  speaking  of  small  cranes  which  work  the  ground 
out,  are  placed  on  a  small  platform  and  the  ground  is 
dug  out  all  around  them.  Sometimes  they  are  heavy 
cranes  and  sometimes  they  are  light  ones.  But  there  is 
one  thing  which  is  often  neglected,  and  that  is  the  crane 
stands  there  without  any  platform  whatever.  One  of  our 
members  fell  down  a  hole  25  feet  deep  ;  if  there  had 
been  a  couple  of  feet  of  planking  around  the  gantry  he 
would  have  landed  on  it.  We  suggest  there  should  be  at 
least  3  feet  of  planking. 

1906.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  that  when  excavation  is 
being  done  ? — Yes,  it  is  often  done  in  that  way  in 
London.  Another  mistake  is  with  regard  to  crane  roads, 
the  roads  that  the  cranes  run  on.  In  many  cases  plate- 
layers are  employed  to  put  these  roads  in. 

1907.  {Chairman.)  Does  the  suggestion  you  are  going 
to  make  apply  to  buildings  in  course  of  construction  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

1908.  Very  well,  go  on  please  ? — On  some  jobs  where 
a  crane  has  to  round  a  curve,  they  put  these  curves 
just  the  same  as  would  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  permanent 
rail  road,  which  is  distinctly  dangerous.  A  high  outer 
rail  is  not  necessary  for  a  crane,  a  level  road  is  required. 
In  the  case  of  a  crane  the  weight  would  always  be  thrown 
towards  the  low  side,  because  you  throw  your  crane  out 
of  the  perpendicular  if  there  is  a  high  outer  rail.  We 
have  had  much  difficulty  that  way  where  platelayers 
have  put  curved  roads  in.  There  are  other  details  which 
I  think,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  or  any  Government 
authority,  as  a  result  of  this  Committee,  decide  to  appoint 
an  inspector  to  inspect  buildings  in  course  of  construc- 


tion should  include  in  the  rules  for  his  guidance,  such  as       Mr,  Q, 
proper  guards  around  the  water  gauge  glasses  and  blow-  Grisley. 
down  cocks  that  are  never  moved.    The  inspector  should  w^^~^(^c\l 
also  see  that  the  crane  driven  is  doing  the  work  for  which  ^" 
he  is  paid,  and  that  all  the  machinery  is  kept  in  a  proper 
condition. 

1909.  That  is  if  the  inspector  was  competent  to  do 
that  ? — It  can  be  done,  and  it  ought  to  be  done. 

1910.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  With  regard  to  steam  boilers 
are  they  not  usually  insured? — Yes,  generally  speaking; 
they  are  insured. 

1911.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  They  all  come  under  the  Factory 
Act  at  the  present  time  ? — With  regard  to  boilers  that 
are  insured,  I  do  not  think  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  inspection,  because  it  is  the  custom  in  my 
experience,  when  the  boiler  inspector  is  coming  you  are 
told  to  get  your  boiler  ready.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  because  it  is  inspected  it  is  in  the  condition 
it  ought  to  be  in. 

1912.  But  the  boiler  insurance  companies  undertake 
the  responsibility  for  a  few  shillings  a  year,  and  if  they 
neglected  properly  to  examine  the  boiler  they  might  have 
to  pay  damages  up  to  a  thousand  pounds.  Dj  you  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  as  to 
how  the  inspection  of  boilers  is  carried  out  ? — No,  I  do 
not  suggest  that. 

1913.  Every  boiler  on  a  building  under  construction 
is  certified,  under  the  Factory  Act,  that  it  is  in  a  sound 
condition,  and  any  suggestion  that  boilers  are  not  pro- 
perly looked  after  is  idle  nonsense  ? — Well,  I  know  a 
good  deal  about  them. 

1914.  You  must  not  talk  like  that  to  people  who  know 
all  about  it  ? — I  do  not  say  this  sort  of  thing  is  done  in 
every  case,  but  in  60  cases  out  of  100  this  sort  of  thing 
is  done. 

1915.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  follow  what  you  mean? — 
I  say  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  boiler  is  insured 
it  is  in  safe  working  order.  The  boiler  inspector  says  to 
the  firm,  I  am  going  to  inspect  your  boiler  to-morrow, 
or  the  next  day,  and  the  order  is  given  to  the  work 
people  to  get  the  boiler  ready.  Now  it  does  not  matter 
what  condition  that  boiler  may  be  in,  it  has  to  be  in  a  fit 
state  for  the  inspection  to-morrow. 

1916.  But  surely  the  boiler  inspector  would  refuse  to 
give  the  certificate  unless  the  boiler  was  in  a  proper 
condition? — Yes,  but  it  has  been  cleaned  and  is  sound 
when  he  inspects  it,  and  he  leaves  it  in  a  proper 
condition. 

1917.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  But  the  owner  of  a  boiler  is 
liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  if  he  does  not  satisfy  the 
Authorities  that  his  boiler  is  in  proper  working  order  ? — 
There  are  a  good  many  cases  in  which  the  penalties 
ought  to  be  inflicted.  What  is  necessary  is  that  the 
boilers  should  be  subject  to  inspection  whilst  under 
steam. 

1918.  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  Society, 
and  cin  you  give  us  any  statistics  of  accidents  which 
have  happened  to  your  members  ? — The  number  of  men 
I  represent  is  about  540.  As  I  said  at  the  outset  our 
members  meet  with  very  few  accidents.  The  only 
members  who  meet  with  accidents,  generally  speaking, 
are  the  incompetent  ones. 

1919.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  with  regard  to 
any  accidents  that  have  happened  ? — Yes,  accidents  to 
our  own  members  which  have  been  reported  to  us. 

1920.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  that  information.  I 
mean  a  list  of  accidents  that  have  occurred  showing,  as 
near  as  you  possibly  can,  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
those  accidents  and  if  you  like,  say  how,  in  your  opinion, 
they  could  have  been  prevented  ? — Yes,  I  will  send  you  a 
written  statement  about  the  accidents  that  have  happened, 
but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  think  the  majority 
of  them  could  have  been  avoided. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Grisley,  I  think  that  is 
all.    We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

{The  luitness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  P.  Flanagan,  called,  and  examined. 


1921.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  The  Chairman  his  asked  me  to 
examine  you,  Mr.  Flanagan.  You  are,  I  understand,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Federated  Builders'  Labourers.  Of 
course  you  understand  the  position  of  this  Committee. 
We  have  been  appointed  to  make  enquiries  and  to  suggest 
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to  the  Home  Secretary  a  draft  of  Regulations,  which  in  p 

our  opinion,  appear  to  be  required  for  the  prevention  of  Flanagan, 

accidents  in  connection  with  buildings  in  course  of  con-   

struction.    You  have  sent  in  a  written  statement,  which  19  Feb.  1907, 

has  been  copied  and  circulated  to  the  members  of  the   ■ 
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Committee,  and  we  will  now  go  through  the  suggestions 
you  have  made.  The  fir«t  one  is  "  The  danger  of 
"  accidents  occurrirg  through  insufficient  scaffoldinsf,  want 
"  of  protection  of  men  working  on  them  and  underoeath 
"  them."  You  suggest  that  guard  rai^s  and  guard  boards 
should  be  fixed,  and  that  the  sfaffoHing  should  not  in 
any  case  be  less  than  4  feet  wide  ? — Yes,  that  is  f o. 

1922.  We  are  all  agreed,  I  think,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
sufficient  material  and  that  it  should  also  be  of  good 
quality,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  you  any 
further  with  regard  to  that  ? — Yes. 

1023.  Your  scafiFolds  are  outside  the  buildings  are  they 
not  ? — Not  always,  in  some  cases  both  inside  and  outside 
scaffolds  are  used,  but  they  are  generally  outside. 

1924.  (Mr.  Macfarlatie.)  For  brick  work  you  have 
outside  scaffolding  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1925.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  use  the  same  kind  of 
scaffolding  as  that  which  is  used  in  London  ? — Yes, 
practically  the  same.  I  may  say  that  I  am  speaking  on 
behalf  of  one  or  two  other  towns  in  addition  to  Hull. 
After  receiving  the  invitation  to  give  evidence,  I  wrote 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  branches  of  my  Society 
and  asked  them  to  supply  me  with  any  information  with 
regard  to  accidents  that  might  be  in  their  po=session. 
So  far  as  my  own  t'lwn  is  concerned  I  find  that  there  is  a 
great  dearth  of  scaffolding.  This  applies  particularly  to 
buildings  erected  by  speculative  builders,  although  it  is 
not  confined  to  that  class  by  any  means.  My  experience 
has  been  that  when  employment  is  scarce,  the  more 
accidents  occur.  It  seems  rather  an  inconsistent  state- 
ment to  make,  but  we  have  proved  it  by  statistics.  As 
trade  diminishes  we  find  that  the  number  of  accidents 
increase,  owing  to  the  fact,  of  course,  that  there  is  less 
care  taken.  In  slack  times  there  is  more  competition, 
less  care  taken,  lack  of  material,  and  there  is  unsound 
material  also.  I  have  know;n  members  of  my  Society 
who  have  stood  out  against  the  insufficiency  of  material, 
and  who  have  refused  to  work  on  jobs  when  proper 
scaffolding  has  not  been  provided,  in  fact  I  have  had 
personal  experience  of  that.  In  Hull,  owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  material,  they  frequently  strip  the 
scaffolding  and  the  gangways  with  the  exception  of  two 
battens.  We  had  one  of  our  members  killed  owing  to 
the  scaffolding  being  removed.  I  have  actually  seen 
scaffolding  flush  with  the  top  of  the  standards,  not  an 
inch  above  the  top  of  the  scaffolding.  Some  of  the 
largest  contractors  have  been  the  greatest  offenders  in  so 
far  as  bad  material  is  concerned. 

1926.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  that  owing  to  them  not 
having  enough  capital  ?— I  should  hardly  be  prepared 
to  say  that,  I  think  it  is  due  to  insufficient  care  being 
taken. 

1927.  You  mean  indifference  ? — Yes,  indifference  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  scaffolding  material. 

1928.  You  do  not  suggest  there  is  indifference  amongst 
them  as  to  the  safety  of  their  workmen  ?— Yes,  I  suggest 
that. 

1929.  That  they  are  careless  and  do  not  supply  proper 
or  sufficient  material  ?— Yes,  I  should  say  that  is  so.  I 
know  of  DO  two  towns  in  England  that  are  so  bad  in 
those  respects  as  Hull  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  I  cannot 
remember  one  instance  where  there  has  been  a  guard  rail 
fixed.  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  building 
trade  from  the  age  of  14  up  to  seven  years  ago,  and  T 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  instance  where  a  guard  rail  has 
been  fixed  round  any  scaffolding.  It  is  also  a  very 
exceptional  thing  to  find  a  batten  placed  on  edge  to 
prevent  materials  from  falling  off  the  platforms  or  runs. 
Again,  we  have  found  it  a  common  practice  for  the 
bottom  ledgers  to  be  taken  away  and  used  again  for  the 
upper  portion  of  the  scaffolding.  I  have  known  of 
scaffolds  25  feet  in  height,  with  neither  a  putlog  nor  a 
ledger  between  the  ground  floor  and  the  top  platform. 
So  far  as  inside  scaffolding  is  concerned,  my  experience 
is  that  many  of  the  scaffolds  have  been  supported  wholly 
by  props. 

1930.  Are  accidents  of  frequent  occurrence  owing  to  the 
discrepancies  you  have  mentioned  ?— Yes,  we  have  at  the 
present  time  two  of  our  branch  members  who  are  cripples 
for  life  through  insufficiency  of  scaffolding.  Two  in- 
curables out  of  a  total  of  500  members.  There  is  no 
hope  of  these  two  men  ever  being  able  to  work  a^ain. 
One  was  carrying  a  bag  of  cement  across  a  well  from"  the 
street  into  the  building  ;  there  was  Only  one  9-inch  batten 
for  him  to  walk  across.  In  crossing  this  he  missed  his 
footing  and  fell  down  the  well-hole,  and  injured  his  chest. 


The  other  man  broke  his  ankle  and,  of  course,  he  cannot 
do  any  kind  of  manual  woik  with  the  exception  of 
carrying  sandwich  boards  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

1931.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Your  second  point  is  " all  runs 
"  between  scaff  Ids  to  be  not  less  than  18  inches  wide, 

and  overlapping  of  battens  not  to  be  allowed  on 
"  scaffolds  ?  " — Yes,  I  think  the  overlapping  of  battens  is 
dangerous,  and  ought  to  ba  prohibited.  Injury  arises 
from  the  battens  being  overlapped  when  men  are  carry- 
ing a  piece  of  sill  stone  or  anything  of  that  kind,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  carrying  a  sill  up  here  {showing) 
so  that  they  cannot  see  when  they  are  getting  near  the 
joint,  and,  in  consequence,  they  are  liable  to  stumble 
owing  to  the  uneven  platform. 

1932.  Are  you  speaking  of  runs  ? — No,  the  scaffold. 

1933.  {Afr.  Shepherd.)  What  is  the  general  custom  ? — 
I  think  the  general  custom  is  to  have  them  lapped. 

1934.  But  you  get  accustomed  to  it? — I  am  afraid 
some  of  the  men  do  not.  You  might  remember  the 
step  at  the  lap  for  20  times,  and  the  next  time  you 
might  forget  all  about  it  and  fall. 

1935.  {Mr.  Marfa.rlane )  You  know  you  can  never 
have  a  clear  scaffold  ? — That  is  so.    I  admit  that. 

1936.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  lap  would  yon  have. 
I  take  it  you  are  speaking  of  3-inch  planks,  how  far 
would  it  be  between  your  putlogs  ? — I  shonld  say  that 
in  some  cases  it  would  be  8  feet,  but  I  think  there 
shonld  not  be  more  than  6  feet  between  them.  Of 
course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  job 
and  the  weight  of  the  material.  For  instance,  if  you 
had  stone  masons  working  on  the  same  scaffold  as  the 
bricklayers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  greater  precau- 
tions owing  to  the  weight  of  the  men  and  of  the 
materials  they  would  ba  using. 

1937.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  would  you  suggest  as 
a  proper  method  of  inspection  to  prevent  accidents 
under  such  circumstances  ? — The  only  method  I  can 
suggest  is  inspection  by  an  independent  person.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  is  no  other  remedy. 

1938.  But  who  do  you  think  should  be  the  Inspector  ? 
— A  man  having  general  knowledge  of  scaffolding,  he 
would  be  the  best  judge. 

1939.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  suggest  that  such  an 
inspector  should  be  appointed  by  the  Government  ? — 
Yes,  because  I  think  that  a  man  would  be  better  able  to 
carry  out  this  duty  if  he  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment rather  than  by  the  local  authority,  as  he  would 
then  be  free  from  local  influences.  There  are  often 
a  number  of  builders  on  the  town  council,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  easy  to  gvt  a  little  thing  passed  over.  From 
all  points  of  view  I  think  the  inspector  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  should  have  powers 
somewhat  similir  to  those  of  the  present  Factory 
Inspectors.  A  workman  is  not  always  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  do  the  best  he  is  capable  of,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  is,  at  present,  no  man  to  decide  between 
the  employer  and  the  workman.  The  inspector  should 
see  that  the  employer  supplied  sufficient  and  sound 
material,  and  that  the  workman  made  proper  use  of  such 
material.  . 

1940.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  What  difference  would  there  be 
between  inspectors,  such  as  you  suggest,  and  the  present 
Factory  Inspectors  ? — I  suggest  that  building  inspectors 
should  be  appointed  and  should  have  powers  similar  to 
the  Factory  Inspectors.  At  the  present  time  In- 
spectors go  round  and  inspect  the  factories  and  that 
would  also  he  the  position  in  regard  to  buildings.  If  an 
inspector  finds  anything  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Factory  Act,  that  is  if  there  is  any  breach  of  the  law, 
he  can  prosecute  the  employer  for  such  breach.  He 
also  has  power  to  recommend  the  fencing  of  any 
dangerous  machinery  and  in  case  of  default  may  take 
action  against  the  employer.  If  a  building  inspector  had 
similar  powers  it  would  be  his  duty,  amongst  other 
things,  to  see  that  the  scaffolding  was  properly  erected, 
and  that  the  scaft'older  did  not  scamp  his  work.  What  I 
said  with  regard  to  there  being  more  accidents  during 
the  times  of  scarcity  of  work  is  in  this  sense.  The  men 
are  "speeded  up"  owing  to  the  competition  between  the 
employers  to  get  the  work,  and  the  price  paid  for  the 
work  is  naturally  reduced  ;  the  result  is  that  everyone  is 
speeded  up,  and  there  is  not  the  same  precaution  taken 
against  accidents.  When  work  is  abundant  this  kind  of 
thibg  does  not  occur,  but  in  times  of  depression  the 
men  have  to  submit  to  things  they  would  not  otherwiie 
tolerate. 
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1941.  (Mr.  Macfarlane  )  There  is  another  point  of 
-view.  Would  not  the  men  be  "  speeded  up,"  as  you 
terra  it,  in  a  more  effective  way  if  they  were  provided 
with  sufficient  scaffolrting  ? — Yes,  exactly.  I  would  like 
to  read  to  you  particulars  of  a'^cidents  which  I  have 
received  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : — "la  1904  one 
"  member  of  our  Society  was  killed  and  several  injured 
"  by  the  fall  of  a  crane.  It  was  a  2-toa  hand-crane,  and 
"  whilst  lifting  the  boiler  of  a  steam  crane  the  bolts 
"  which  attach  the  plate  to  the  top  of  the  standing  legs 
"  drew  through  the  wood,  and  this  allowed  the  crane 
"  to  fall  over.  These  cranes  are  never  inspected  and 
"  generally  fall  to  pieces  through  old  age.  In  another 
"  case  a  maji  was  injured  for  life  by  the  breaking  o£  a 
"  stone  which  was  being  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  building 
"  from  a  waggon  in  the  street.  Stones  are  still  slung 
"  with  chains  instead  of  a  box.  In  1906  they  were 
"  gutting  a  building  for  the  erection  of  electric  hoists. 
"  There  was  an  independent  scaffold  against  a  wall 
"  40  feet  high,  with  12  feet  between  the  putlogs  which 
"  were  7  inch  by  2^  inch  redwood,  but  no  battens  were 
"  left  on  the  putlogs  underneath.  At  a  building  which 
"  ia  now  being  erected,  buckets  are  hanging  on  hooks 
"  whicli  are  dangerous,  and  holes  25  feet  deep  are  being 
"  timbered  with  wood  from  old  buddings  which  are 
"  being  pulled  down,  such  as  old  joists,  flooring 
"  boards,  &c." 

1942.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  you  suggest  that  the 
practice  of  lifting  stones  with  a  chain  should  be  pro- 
hibited, and  that  they  should  be  lifted  only  in  boxes  ? — 
Yes,  [  would.  Of  course  you  will  readily  understand 
that  if  a  chain  is  placed  around  a  stone  and  it  is  then 
drawn  up  by  that  means,  the  pressure  is  on  the  bottom. 
IE  there  happens  to  be  a  flaw  in  the  stone  it  is  very  liable 
to  break  under  such  conditions. 

1943.  (^Chairman.')  Is  it  not  the  case  that  these  stones 
are  sometimes  hoisted  up  and  at  once  planted  into  their 
final  position  on  the  building? — Not  in  the  case  referred 
to  ;  they  were  light  stones.  I  have  also  received  a  com- 
munication from  our  branch  at  Manchester  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  a  large  number  of  accidents  would  be  pre- 
vented if  all  crane  drivers  had  to  pass  an  examination. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  all  hoardings  ought  to  be  placed 
so  far  from  the  building  as  to  allow  of  all  material  being 
hoisted  up  inside  the  hoarding  ;  also  that  there  are  many 
accidents  arising  in  connection  with  barrow  hoists  which 
might  be  prevented  to  a  very  large  extent  if  patent  clips, 
similar  to  those  used  on  warehouse  hoists,  were  also  used 
on  barrow  hoists.  Further,  all  jobs — large  and  small — 
ought  to  have  a  water-proof  place  in  which  to  store  taokle, 
such  as  ropes,  chains,  blocks,  &c.,  so  that  it  would  be 
kept  in  good  condition  when  not  in  use,  as  the  neglect  of 
this  precaution  has  led  to  many  accidents.  It  is  also 
stated  that  a  competent  man  should  always  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  erection  of  scaffolding,  and  that  all  planks 
used  for  scaffolding  purposes  should  be  9  inches  by 
2^  inches,  with  as  few  knots  as  possible  and  the  bearing 
not  to  be  more  than  G  feet.  A  few  7-inch  by  2^-inch 
planks  might  be  allowed,  if,  in  order  to  make  a"  close 
scaffold,  a  9-inch  plank  would  be  too  wide.  Further,  if  a 
scaffold  is  raised  a  few  feet  there  should  always  be  a  full 
scaffold  left  below,  not  more  than  5  feet  6  inches,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  a  plank  breaking  on  the  top  scaffold,  ihe 
one  underneath  would  prevent  material  falling  into  the 
street  or  on  the  ground  inside  the  hoarding.  It  is 
suggested  that  all  footwalks  on  buildings  ought  to  be  not 
less  than  1  foot  6  inches  wide,  and  made  of  9-inch  by 
3-ineh  planks,  with  a  bearing  of  not  more  than  10  feet. 
With  regard  to  inspection  my  coirespondent  says  he  is 
of  opinion  that  a  competent  laljonrer  should  be  appointed, 
as  ho  M  ould  be  able  to  <  over  all  the  ground.  He  considers 
all  builders'  yards  where  tackle  is  t-tored  should  be  open 
to  inspection,  so  that  information  could  be  given  as  to 
the  better  treatment  re  the  preservation  of  tatkle,  so  as 
to  prevent  accidents  when  such  tackle  was  sent  out  to 
a  job. 

1944.  {Mr.  Hagqerly  )  When  you  suggest  the  putlogs 
were  7  laches  by  2^  i'  chef,  is  that  the  custom  in  Hull  ? — 
The  writer  who  sa>d  the  putlogs  were  7  inches  by  2^  inches 
was  referring  to  Newcastle  practice. 

1945.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  generally  use  birch 
putlogs  in  Hull  ? — No,  ordinary  red  wood  putlogs,  either 
4|-inch  by  ."l-inch  or  4-inch  by  3  inch. 

1946.  (Mr.  Eaggerhj.)  Which  do  you  consider  the 
best  ? — Birch,  by  far. 

1947.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  ever  used  birch 
putlogs  ? — Yes,  I  used  some  when  we  were  erecting  a  new 
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railway  station  in  Hull.    All  the  putlogs  used  on  that       Mr.  P. 
job  were  birch.  Flanagan. 

1948.  Was  that  building  erected  by  a  locil  firm  ?— No,  jp^j.  1907, 
it  was  a  London  contractor.- 

1949.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  The  next  point  in  your  stite- 
ment  refers  to  the  hoisting  of  bricks  and  other  miterials 
which  are  thrown  loose  in  barrows.  You  think  this 
practice  ought  to  be  discontinued  and  only  proper  boxes 
or  baskets  should  be  allowed.  Would  you  object  to 
barrows  if  they  were  properly  stacked  ? — No,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  that  they  are  so  stacked. 

1950.  But  if  the  bricks  are  not  properly  packed  into 
the  barrow  vou  would  not  get  more  than  half  the  proper 
quantity  in? — That  is  so.  You  will  notice  that  I  have 
suggested  that  the  floors  should  be  covered,  especially 
where  there  is  a  danger  of  bricks  and  materials  falling 
down. 

1951.  The  practice  of  ho'stlng  loosely  stacked  bricks 
in  a  barrow  cannot  be  economical  to  the  employer  ? — 
Quite  so,  but  it  is  generally  done  in  that  way. 

1952.  With  regard  to  your  sugge=<tion  as  to  the  use  of 
a  proper  safety  hook  for  the  hoisting  of  buckets,  the 
use  of  the  open  S  hook  is  dangerous  and  should  be  dis- 
continued ;  we  have  already  had  evidence  on  that  point  ? 
— I  have  seen  a  hook  catch  a  putlog  when  it  was  being 
pulled  up. 

1953.  "  All  supports  to  centering  to  became!  from  a 
"  solid  foundation."  I  think  we  all  agree  with  you  there 
and  need  not  discuss  it  now. 

1954.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  ever  seen  window 
centering  carried  on  5-inch  nails  ? — No. 

1955.  Do  you  consider  that  is  enough  for  a  window  ? — > 
No. 

1956.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  The  next  suggestion  in  your 
statement  is  "  all  ledgers  tied  to  standards  or  upright 
"  p?les  should  remain  after  10  fest  in  height.  After 
"  25  feet  a  full  scaffold  to  be  left  under  that  upon  which 
"  workmen  may  be  engaged.  A  few  of  the  putlogs  to  » 
be  tied  to  "  ledgers." 

1957.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  That  is  unnecessary  ? — I  think 
it  is  rather  important. 

1958.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  The  next  is  "  on  large  jobs 
"  there  should  be  a  foreman  scaffolder,  who  has  to  have 
"  charge  of  scaffolding  and  have  control  of  same  "  ? — 
What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  it  is  always  better  that  the 
man  who  commences  the  scaffolding  should  be  kept  at  it, 
instead  of  changing  the  men.  We  have  drawn  up  a  rule 
that  provides  for  this.  Any  man  who  does  the  scaffolding 
on  a  job  shall  not  tike  the  lead  in  carrying  bricks,  but 
shall  go  alone. 

1959.  Then  with  regard  to  drainage  work.  You 
consider  that  openings  5  feet  or  more  in  depth  should  be 
timbered  ? — Yes. 

1960.  Do  you  consider  it  is  safe  to  go  down  5  feet 
without  any  timbering  ? — Well,  it  depends  upon  the 
locality.  In  some  partjs  of  Nottingham,  for  instance.  It 
would  be  safe  to  go  down  15  feet  to  25  feet  without  any 
timbering  because  it  is  all  rock,  while  in  other  places  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  go  deeper  than  5  feet  without 
timbering. 

1961.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  you  suggest  that  new 
timber  should  be  used  ? — Not  necessarily  new,  but  I 
should  say  it  should  be  sound  timber. 

19G2.  Surely  men  of  position,  men  who  contract  for 
drainage  woik  and  undertake  responsible  contracts, 
provide  proper  timbering  for  drainage  and  excavation 
work  ? — Generally,  I  am  afraid,  they  do  not. 

1963.  Is  that  a  fact? — Yes,  it  is  a  fact.  Of  course,  in 
deep  excavations  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is 
not  on  the  larger  jobs,  but  on  the  small  jobs,  that  the 
ofleaces  mostly  occur. 

1964.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  precaution  to 
prevent  accidents  in  such  circumstances  ? — Well,  of 
course,  the  suggestions  I  have  made  would  [revent 
accidents. 

1965.  You  ses  what  is  wanted  for  one  kind  of  ground  . 
is  not  wanted  for  another  kind? — Yfs,  there  you  would 
have  to  use  discretion.  Probably  if  an  inspector  was 
appointed  he  would  have  a  district  and  he  would  have  to 
decide  a  question  of  that  sort  for  himself.  In  Nottingham 
I  have  seen  15  feet  or  more  excavated  without  timbering 
because  it  is  stone  hewn  out,  but  where  there  is  a  sandy 
soil  it  is  a  very  difi&cult  matter  to  keep  the  banks  up  at  all. 
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1966.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  know  that  there  is  responsi- 
bility upon  anybody  who  carries  out  such  work  without 
proper  precautions  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  want  to  paint  them 
worse  than  they  really  are,  and  I  have  not  stated  any- 
thing which  is  contrary  to  the  facts.  May  I  suggest 
that  the  least  scrupulous  employers  fix  the  conditions 
for  the  best  : — It  is  nob  the  best  employers  who  fix 
the  conditions  for  the  others. 

1967.  (Ml-.  Macfarlane.)  You  want  the  conditions  to 
be  fixed  by  the  best  employers  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1968.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Would  the  conditions  that 
prevail  at  the  present  time  with  the  best  employers 
satisfy  your  requirements  as  a  rule  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  would.  So  far  as  our  City  (Hull)  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single  builder  who  provides 
for  the  safety  of  the  workmen  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
either  in  the  way  of  scalEolding  or  material. 

1969.  Your  next  suggestion  is  "that  when  removing 
scaffolding  all  materials  should  be  lowered  and  not  thrown 
down."  I  do  not  think  we  need  discuss  that  point? — 
Jn  our  district  materials  are  sometimes  thrown  down 
instead  of  being  lowered.  In  fact  I  have  seen  them 
thrown  from  a  chimney  70  feet  high.  Of  course  you 
will  quite  understand  that  is  a  dangerous  practice,  and  it 
ought  to  be  prohibited. 

1970.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Who  is  to  be  punished  fordoing 
,  such  things  as  that  ? — I  do  not  know  who  is  to  be 
'  punished,  nobody  wants  to  do  it  but  the  men  cannot 

help  themselves. 

1971.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  suggest  that  such  materials 
should  be  lowered  down  by  means  of  a  rope  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

1972.  {Afr.  Batchelor.)  Then  "  No  putlog  to  be  placed 
"  on  loose  brick  packings  for  the  purpose  of  scaffolding 
"  after  the  first  5  feet  from  the  ground"? — What  I  mean 
is  this,  say  you  are  20  feet  high,  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
to  have  a  brick  packing  and  then  have  a  putlog  from  the 
ledger  to  that  loose  packing.  That  is  a  very  bad  practice 

•        1973.  The   next   suggestion   in   your   statement  is 
"  Ladders  to  scaffolding  to  statd  on  solid  foundations 
"  "  and  not  on  packings  of  bricks  "  ? — That  is  a  common 
occurrence  and  should  not  be  allowed. 

1974.  Then  "  The  appointment  oE  building  inspectors 
"  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  see  that  whatever 
"  rules  are  made  to  safeguard  the  workmen  from  accidents 
"  are  strictly  enforced."  You  are  of  opinion  that  unless 
such  provi-ion  is  made,  proper  safeguards  cannot  be  en- 
forced. The  only  point  with  regard  to  that  suggestion 
is,  bow  are  the  inspectors  to  be  appointed.  Do  you  think 
they  should  be  appointed  by  the  Government  ?  Have 


you  thought  how  many  inspectors  wonld  be  required  ? 
That  is  a  matter  on  which  I  think  the  witnesses  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  the  Committee  some  information.  How 
do  you  think  they  should  be  appointed  ? — I  suggest  there 
ought  to  be  an  inspector  for  a  certain  district.  For 
instance,  if  there  was  in=pe3tor  for  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  or  probably  you  would  require  two  inspectors 
for  that  area,  and  two  for  the  West  Kidingr  of  Yorkshire, 
say  four  inspectors  for  the  whole  of  Yorkshire.  Of 
course,  if  inspectors  are  appointed  they  should  have 
authority  to  maVe  inquiries  and  to  enforce  penalties  for 
any  work  found  to  be  improperly  done.  This  would,  I 
think,  do  a  great  deal  in  the  direction  of  remedying  the 
trouble  which  exists  at  the  present  time. 

1975.  We  have  had  a  suggestion  by  a  witness  that  an 
inspector  should  be  appointed,  who  should  have  an  offici 
where  a  workman  could  send  a  complaint  if  there  wa? 
anything  wrong.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  restrain- 
ing influence  on  the  builders  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be. 

1976.  Of  course,  such  an  inspector  would  go  round  and 
inspect  the  buildings  in  course  of  construction,  and  would 
inquire  into  any  complaints  that  were  made  to  him  ? — 
Yes. 

1977.  The  last  point  in  your  statement  is  if  "inspectors 
"  are  appointed,  they  should  be  men  who  have  a  practicil 
"  knowledge  of  scaffolding  "  ? — Yes,  because  I  have  seen 
men  sent  to  assist  in  scaffolding  who  did  not  know  how 
to  tie  up. 

1978.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  the  evidence  you  have  given 
as  to  scaffolding  entirely  confined  to  scaffolding  in  con- 
nection with  bricklayer's  work  ? — No. 

1979.  What  is  the  scope  of  your  experiencs? — For 
example,  with  mason's  scaffolding,  I  have  noticed  there  is 
practically  no  precaution  taken. 

1980.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  agree  with  the  splicing  of 
ladders  ? — No,  not  for  ordinary  building  purposes. 

1981.  Do  you  ever  use  splice!  ladders  for  that  kind 
of  work  ? — No.  I  think  that  many  accidents  have  been 
caused  through  a  guard  board  not  being  provided  at  the 
end  of  the  sciffolding.  The  majority  of  the  men  who 
carry  bricks,  carry  them  up  a  ladder.  When  a  man  gets 
to  the  top,  I  have  seen  him  empty  his  hod  of  bricks 
after  another  man  has  started  to  come  up  the  ladder,  and 
he  does  not  stack  the  bricks  but  shoots  them  out.  I 
tbiuk  it  is  dangerous,  espeiially  when  no  guard  boards 
are  fixed, 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flanagan,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

{The  witness  then  withdrew.) 


TENTH  DAY. 


Ttiesday,  26th  February,  1907. 


PRESENT 


Mr.  W.  Dawkins  Cramp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman, 


Mr.  J.  Batchelor. 
Mr.  D.  Haggerty. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Jessup. 


Mr.  G.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  W.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  J.P. 

Mr.  L.  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  Johnson,  J.P.,  called,  and  examined. 


Mr.  W.  1982.  {Chairman.)  I  understand,  Mr.  Johnson,  you 

,Tohmon,J.P.  are  a  general  builder? — Yes,  sir. 

26  J'cft.  1907.  And  you  are  in  business  at  Wigan? — Yes,  that 
 !_     '  is  so. 

1984.  I  propose  to  go  through  the  written  statement 
you  were  good  enough  to  send  in,  and  ask  you  any 
questions  that  arise  on  the  various  points  you  have 
.  named.  The  first  is,  "  The  work  of  erection  is  very 
largely  carried  out  from  scaffolding  on  the  inside  of 
the  building,  which  is  raised  as  the  work  proceeds." 


Perhaps  you  will  explain  to  us  how  that  scaffolding 
is  built  up  1 — ^It  is  built  up  by  means  of  standards  and 
putlogs  which  are  made  out  of  7-inch  by  3-inch  battens. 
Then  on  the  putlogs,  7-inch  by  3-inch  battens  are 
placed  to  form  the  platform. 

1985.  Does  one  end  of  the  putlog  rest  on  the  wall  ?— 
Yes,  on  the  wall. 

1986.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Are  the  standards  made  of 
the  same  scantling  as  the  putlogs? — ^Yes,  very  often, 
but  it  is  not  always  the  case. 
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1987.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  rest  them  on  the  ground  ? 
— If  it  is  soft  ground  a  short  putlog  is  put  under  each 
standard. 

1988.  How  do  you  brace  your  scaffolds? — ^^From  the 
wall.  There  is  a  board  or  a  piece  of  timber  about 
3  inches  by  1  inch,  or  3  inches  by  IJ  inches,  which  is 
nailed  to  the  putlog  at  the  wall  end  and  to  the  foot 
of  the  standard.  In  cases  where  the  floor  joists  are  in, 
it  is  sometimes  secured  to  the  joists  instead  of  to  the 
foot  of  the  standard.  Then  it  is  also  stayed  longi- 
tudinally by  means  of  similar  boards  nailed  to  the  top 
of  one  standard  and  also  to  the  foot  of  the  next  one, 
forming  a  cross. 

1989.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  suppose  most  of  the  build- 
ings in  Wigan  are  of  brick  f— Yes,  very  largely  of 
brick. 

1990.  (Chairman.)  Then  the  scaffolding  you  have  just 
described  would  be  used  by  the  bricklayers? — Yes. 

1991.  What  is  the  usual  width  of  the  platform  on 
which  the  bricklayers  work  ? — About  3  feet  6  inches, 
that  is,  the  platform  itself.  Six  7-inch  planks  are  used, 
generally  speaking. 

1992.  Are  the  boards  which  form  that  platform  butt- 
jointed,  or  are  they  overlapped? — They  are  lapped. 

1993.  That  is  the  regular  custom? — Yes. 

1994.  When  you  get  up  about  5  or  6  feet  high,  how 
do  you  raise  your  scaffolding? — ^Very  often  by  means 
of  a  second  scaffold,  which  is  a  trestle  scaffold.  A 
great  deal  would  depend  on  the  height.  If  the  wall 
had  to  go  12  feet  high  the  first  scaffold  would  be  a 
standard  and  putlog  one,  with  the  putlogs  of  sufficient 
length  to  make  a  gangway  for  the  labourers  to  go  on. 
Then  on  the  putlogs  there  would  be  trestles,  which 
would  raise  the  scaffold  anything  from  3  feet  to  5  feet. 
Then  the  labourers  run  on  the  first  scaffold  that  has 
been  made,  and  there  is  a  run  from  that  scaffold  on 
to  the  floor. 

1995.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Would  that  run  be  of  the  same 
width  as  the  scaffold  ? — No,  it  is  about  15  to  18  inches 
in  width  ;  18  inches  as  a  rule. 

1996.  How  do  you  get  your  18  inches  ? — By  means  of 
two  9-inch  planks,  but  sometimes  we  use  11-inch  planks 
for  runs.  The  planks  which  are  used  for  runs  are  not 
so  regular  in  width  as  are  the  planks  for  scaffolds. 

1997.  A  run  would  be  18  inches  in  width  when  two 
9-inch  planks  are  used  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1998.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  You  mean  to  say  the  work- 
men do  not  mind  if  the  runs  are  too  wide? — No,  I  do 
not  mean  that,  11-inch  planks  for  runs  are  rarely  used, 
the  men  prefer  to  have  two  9-inch  planks,  as  the 
11-inch  are  so  heavy  to  carry  about. 

1999.  (Chairman.)  When  you  have  this  bricklayers' 
scaffold  up,  and  below  that  a  gangway,  or  run,  for 
materials  to  be  brought  up,  do  you  fix  any  guard  on 
the  platform  or  on  the  run,  to  prevent  the  men  from 
falling  off? — No,  never. 

2000.  Do  you  put  an  edge  or  skirting  board  on  the 
platform,  or  on  the  run? — No,  never. 

2001.  What  would  happen  if  any  material  fell  when 
it  was  being  carried  by  a  man  on  the  run.  Suppose 
some  bricks  fell  out  of  a  hod? — They  would  fall  to 
the  floor  below. 

2002.  Would  the  floor  below  be  laid?— That  would 
depend.  If  it  was  on  the  first  floor  there  might,  or 
might  not,  be  a  plank  underneath.  That  is  not  the 
custom  however. 

2003.  The  probability  is,  that  the  joists  would  be 
bare? — ^Yes,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

2004.  Would  anyone  be  working  below? — A  covering 
would  be  provided  if  there  was  anyone  working  there. 

2005.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  A  man  might  be  passing  only? 
— That  is  so,  but  I  have  never  known  an  accident  to 
arise  from  that  cause. 

2006.  (Chairman.)  You  consider  that  a  guard  rail, 
3  feet  6  inches  high,  or  a  skirting  board  is  not  neces- 
sary on  a  run  or  on  a  platform  ? — No,  there  has  never 
been  any  occasion  to  pro-s  •'^e  such  guards  in  my  experi- 
ence. 

2007.  On  the  second  storey  of  warehouses  or  other 
buildings,  are  the  floors  laid  as  you  go  up? — Yes,  if 
they  are  concrete  floors,  but  if  they  are  boarded  floors 
they  are  not  laid  until  the  building  is  roofed  in. 


2008.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  They  are  left  quite  open?—  Mr.  W. 
Yes.  Johnson,  J 

2009.  Do  you  make  it  a  practice  to  sheet  over  the  19 

wooden   joists? — No,    not,,  unless   men   are   at  work   '_ 

underneath. 

2010.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
are  going  a  little  too  fast.  I  do  not  understand  what 
you  term  as  standards.  You  do  not  mean  standards 
as  we  understand  the  term  in  London,  that  is  upright 
poles  ? — No. 

2011.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  The  witness  referred  to  what 
we  call  "  puncheons  "  ? — Yes. 

2012.  (Mr.  Macfailane.)  You  arrange  your  scaffold- 
ing, Mr.  Johnson,  or  rather  you  arrange  the  planks 
so  as  to  rest  the  feet  of  your  trestles  upon  them  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

2013.  So  that  the  feet  of  the  trestles  rest  vipon  longi- 
tudinal planks  and  not  upon  the  putlogs  ? — Yes. 

2014.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  So  that  you  use  a  series  of 
platforms  ? — Yes. 

2015.  What  we  in  London  call  a  "standard"  is  a 
pole  stuck  in  the  ground  which  rises  right  up,  may  be, 
to  40  feet  or  more? — That  is  not  what  we  call  a 
standard  in  Lancashire. 

2016.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  the  putlogs  which  you 
use  7  inches  by  3  inches  ? — Yes. 

2017.  They  are  fixed  on  the  flat  are  they  not? — Yes, 
if  it  is  only  one  scaffold.  If  it  is  going  to  be  a  run  and 
a  scaffold  put  on,  two  7-inch  by  3-inch  planks  are  placed 
on  top  of  each  other,  to  allow  for  the  increased  bearing. 

2018.  (Chairman.)  When  you  get  up  to  the  first, 
second,  or  third  floor,  I  presume  that  you  have  to 
leave  well-holes,  staircase  holes,  hoist-holes,  or  other 
openings  in  the  floors? — Yes,  just  for  the  material  to 
come  up. 

2019.  Do  you  fence  those  holes  in  any  way?— No,  or 
very  seldom  at  all  events. 

2020.  Not  on  either  side  ? — Occasionally  on  the  lower 
floors,  but  very  occasionally.  The  hoist  through  which 
the  materials  are  raised  is  a  guard  in  itself. 

2021.  What  sort  of  hoist  do  you  use? — Either  hod 
or  barrow  hoists,  which  are  worked  by  hand. 

2022.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  must  leave  holes  on  every 
floor  through  which  the  hoist  passes  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ; 
but  the  work  on  the  floors  below  is  finished  when  the 
hoist  is  raised.  If  a  hoist  is  on  a  certain  floor  and 
then  another  storey  is  added  to  the  building  we  should 
raise  the  hoist  on  to  that  floor.  We  use  the  hoist  at 
one  floor  at  a  time  only. 

2023.  And  still  leave  the  well-hole  on  every  floor 
without  any  protection? — Yes,  there  is  no  protection. 

2024.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Will  you  describe  to  the 
Committee  the  construction  of  your  barrow  hoists? — 
Hod  hoists  and  barrow  hoists  are  erected  and  worked 
on  the  principle  of  one  section  going  up  full,  and  a 
second  one  coming  down  empty.  They  are  worked  with 
a  wheel,  something  after  the  style  of  a  mangle,  and 
the  cages  in  which  the  barrows  are  placed  work  back 
to  back.  As  a  full  barrow  goes  up,  a  hook  is  attached 
to  the  iron  framework  of  the  cage  ;  this  catches  on  an 
iron  rod  prepared  for  it.  The  catch  rests  on  the  rod, 
'and  a  man  can  put  'his  foot  on  to  the  cage  to  pull  the 
barrow  out. 

2025.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  barrow  is  not  hoisted  in 
the  cage? — Yes,  in  the  cage,  which  has  an  iron  floor 
and  a  sheet-iron  back  to  it. 

2026.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  How   many   men   are  there 
to  draw  that  up? — There  are.  two  men,  as  a  rule. 

2027.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Thst  is  one  at  each  end  of 
the  winding  barrel? — Yes. 

2028.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  when  the 
barrow  hoist  is  on,  say,  the  second  floor,  there  is  no 
guard  on  that  floor,  but  it  has  to  come  through  a  hole 
m  the  first  floor,  should  that  hole  on  the  first  floor  be 
guarded? — Well,  in  my  experience  of  35  years,  there 
has  never  been  an  accident  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
guard. 

2029.  (Mr.   Shepherd.)  No   accident    from    an  un- 
guarded well-hole? — No. 

2030.  (Mr.  Sfenning.)  There  are  chains  or  wire  ropes 
going  up  and  down?— Yes. 
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Mr.  W.  --2031.  (M?-.  Macfarlane.)  Will  you  also  explain  tlie 
iTohnson,  J.P.  construction  of  the  hod  hoists  ? — That  is  erected  and 
worked  on  much  the  same  principle  as  a  barroTV'^  hoist, 
only  there  is  a  catch  on  the  iron  framework  to  fit  the 
hod,  where  the  man  puts  his  shoulder  to  carry  it.  It 
only  requires  one  man  to  work  it  instead  of  two. 

2032.  One  man  can  work  a  hod  hoist  ?— Yes. 

2033.  But  it  takes  two  men  to  work  a  barroM*  hoist  ? 
—Yes. 

2034.  (Mr.  Jcssup.)  You  do  not  have  accidents  on 
your  buildings  ? — We  do  not  have  any  accidents  in  con- 
nection with  hoists. 

-  2035.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  see  any  practical  objection 
to  the  fencing  of  well-holes  on  the  floors  that  you  are 
not  using? — There  is  no  difficulty,  no  practical  objec- 
tion at  all. 

2036.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  It  is  a  question  of  expense 
only  ? — Yes. 

2037.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  But  it  would  not  be  a  very 
great  expense  to  fence  these  well-holes  ? — No,  it  would 
not  cost  much. 

2038.  (Chairman.)  Then  your  statement  goes  on 
"  Blocking  scaffolds  are  also  adopted."  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  describe  a  "  blocking "  scaffold  ? — A 
blocking  scaffold  is  really  a  half  scaffold.  Suppose  you 
had  a  .scaffold,  and  a  wall  had  to  be  erected  7  feet  or 
so  high,  which  a  man  could  not  reach  from  off  the 
scaffold  he  had  been  working  on,  he  would  just  put 
up  a  small  scaffold,  about  three  planks  wide,  on  which 
he  stands  to  build  the  remaining  part  of  the  wall. 

2039.  (Mr.  Sliepherd.)  How  would  he  support  that 
small  scaffold? — He  would  build  brick  piers,  and  put 
a  short  putlog  across  the  piers. 

2040.  (Chairman.)  Would  the  brick  piers  be  fastened 
in  any  way? — Yes,  Tvith  mortar. 

2041.  The  next  point  is  "pole  scaffolding  is  erected 
on  the  outside  of  buildings  where  the  elevations  have 
etone  or  terra  cotta  strings  and  cornices  with  heavy 
projections."  Is  that  pole  scaffolding  built  on  the 
cantilever  principle,  or  by  means  of  poles  from  the 
ground? — Poles  from  the  ground. 

2042.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Like  the  ordinary  outside 
scaffolding  which  is  used  in  London? — Yes,  built  en- 
tirely from  the  ground. 

2043.  (Mr.  Hagficrty.)  How  many  boards  wide? — 
About  nine  7-inch  planks. 

2044.  (Chairman.)  You  say  further  that  "guard 
"  I'ails  are  very  seldom  fixed."  Do  you  think  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  guard  rail  on  the  platforms  of 
outside  scaffolds? — Perhaps  it  is  necessary  in  some 
cases,  but  my  experience  is  that  a  man  gets  much 
more  confidence  if  he  has  not  too  many  safeguards.  It 
causes  him  to  be  on  the  look-out  and  to  watch,  rather 
than  to  depend  upon  provisions  made  by  other  people. 

-  2045.  But  the  scaffold  is  only  5  feet  3  inches  wide, 
suppose  a  man  steps  backwards  or  trips  over  something 
on  the  platform.  Do  you  not  thiirk  it  is  reasonable  to 
require  that  there  should  be  sonie  sort  of  guard  to  save 
him  from  falling  off  the  platform? — Yes,  perhaps  it 
would  be  in  some  eases,  but  I  have  known  of  only  one 
sucli  accident  during  the  last  30  years. 

2046.  What  is  there  to  prevent  materials,  such  as 
brick  ends,  from  falling  over  to  the  street  below? — You 
have  protection  in  the  hoarding,  of  course.  Tlier© 
would  be  a  hood  to.  the  hoarding  to  prevent  any 
material  falling  into  the  street. 

2047.  (Mr.  Hagqerty.)  Is  it  the  general,  custom  with 
builders  in  your  district  to  protect  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  the  public  in  preference  to  those  of  the  workmen 
they  employ? — No,  not  at  all.  The  proportion  of  acci- 
dents in  our  district  proves  the  reverse. 

2048.  (Mr.  Jcssup.)  I  take  it,  then,  that  the  percent- 
age of  accidents  is  very  low  in  your  district? — I  do  not 
know  whether  in  our  district  it  is  lower  than  in  other 
districts,  but  if  you  take  similar  towns  as  the  basis  it 
would  be  much  lower. 

2049.  Is  the  insurance  rate  in  you  disti'ict  generally 
low? — I  cannot  say  that. 

2050.  I  take  it  that  your  insurance  rate  is  a  very  low 
one  ? — It  would  be  if  it  were  proportionate  to  the  num- 
ber of  accidents. 

2051.  (Mr.  Stcnnirui.)  What  is  the  percentage?— 
About  lis.  6ci.  for  £100  in  wages. 


2052.  (Mr.  She plicrd.)  Ca,n  you  give  us  the  particulars 
of  tliat  accident  you  referred  to,  whicli  occurred  30  years 
ago? — It  was  an  outside  scaffold,  and  the  man  fell  off 
the  outside  of  the  scaffold  to  the  ground  below. 

2053.  What  caused  liim  to  fall?— I  cannot  remember 
now  ;  it  happened  30  years  ago.  I  only  cited  that  as  a 
case  of  a  man  falling  from  a  pole  scaffold. 

2054.  Was  tliere  nothing  to  account  for  the  accident  ? 
— Not  that  I  can  remember. 

2055.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  have  not,  I  think,  told 
the  Committee  the  thickness  of  the  planks  which  you 
use? — The  planks  are  7  inches  by  3  inches. 

2056.  With  these  pole  scaffolds,  how  far  are  the 
poles  apart  ? — The  poles  would  be  12  to  14  feet  apart. 

2057.  (Mr.  Sliepherd.)  Do  you  use  poles  for  ledgers? 
— Sometimes,  but  more  frequently  seven-inch  by  three- 
inch  battens  are  used. 

2058.  How  do  you  attach  these  battens  to  the  poles  ? — 
By  lashing  them  with  ropes. 

2059.  How  do  you  construct  your  scaffolds? — When 
the  first  set  of  poles  are  not  high  enough  we  splice  them 
to  poles  placed  the  reverse  way.  That  is,  the  narrow 
ends  are  placed  together. 

2060.  (Mr.  Haqgerty.)  What  is  the  usual  length  of 
the  poles  you  use? — From  40  to  50  feet. 

2061.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  There  are  a  few  buildings  in 
Wigan  which  have  required  higher  pole  scaffolds  for 
their  erection? — Yes,  but  such  cases  are  not  very  fre- 
quent. 

2062.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  is  the  height  of  the  build- 
ings, generally,  to  which  you  are  referring? — About 
35  feet  to  40  feet. 

2063.  (Mr.  Haggertu.)  When  sheeting  the  scaffold,  is 
it  the  practice  to  lap  the  planks  or  to  butt-joint  them  ? — 
They  are  lapped  in  all  cases. 

2064.  What  scaffolding  cords  do  you  use? — Hemp. 

2065.  Hemp? — Yes,  Italian  hemp. 

2066.  What  is  the  usual  length  of  the  scaffold  cords 
in  your  district? — I  should  think  they  are  about  16  to 
20  feet ;  16  feet  would  be  the  minimum. 

2067.  (Chairman.)  The  next  point  in  your  statement 
is  :  "  Ladders  about  a  building  being  used  as  a  means  of 
communication  should  rise  at  lea-st  5  feet  above  the 
place  of  landing,  and  should  be  securely  fastened.  Care- 
lessness in  doing  this  is  not  luicommon."  So  that,  if  I 
coiTectly  understand  you,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
make  a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  ladders  about  a 
building  being  used  as  a  means  of  communication 
should  rise  at  least  5  feet  above  the  place  of  landing  ? — • 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

2068.  And  it  would  be  reasonable  to  stipulate  that 
they  should  be  securely  fastened  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2069.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  do  you  mean  by  securely 
fastened? — Either  lashed  or  weighted.  The  custom  in 
our  part  of  the  country  is,  as  a  rule,  to  have  a  rope 
around  the  sides  of  the  ladder  across  a  plank  and 
weighted  with  bricks  at  the  end  of  the  rope. 

2070.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  sometimes  a  want  of  head- 
room when  you  land  off  a  ladder  on  to  the  platform. 
Suppose  there  is  a  ledger  5  feet  liigh,  is  not  that  a  source 
of  danger? — I  have  never  know  a  ladder  to  be  fixed 
under  those  circumstances  ;  at  all  events  it  would  seldom 
happen. 

2071.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  see  any  objection  to^ 
the  ladder  going  above  5  feet  1 — No,  that  is  the  minimum. 

2072.  I  take  it  that  you  would  not  object  to  6  feet? 
— No. 

2073.  Of  course  you  know  that  a  man  ascending  a 
ladder  does  not  watch  where  his  hands  are  going? — 
Yes,  I  quite  understand  that. 

2074.  (Chairman.)  Then,  "  Packing  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  ladder  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  sufficiently 
long  to  give  access  to  the  place  it  is  required  to  reach 
is  often  adopted,  and  care  is  not  taken  to  have  this 
secure."  What  do  you  consider  ought  to  be  done  in  a 
case  like  that  ?— Well,  I  should  do  away  with  brick 
packing  altogether,  I  would  not  allow  that  at  all. 

2075.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  would  have  a  ladder 
long  enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required? — 
Yes",  or  make  a  trestle  scaffold. 
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2076.  (Chairman.)  One  witness  has  suggested  that  the 
buildei"  should  send  out  wedges  with  the  ladders,  in 
order  tlliat  the  ladders  might  be  wedged  at  the  foot? — 
That  would  apply  to  repair  work  ;  not  to  the  erection 
of  buildings. 

2077.  The  next  point  is,  "  Splicing  ladders  is  very 
seldom  resorted  to,  except  when  painting  biuld'ings,  &c., 
unusually  high  "  ? — Yes. 

2078.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  is  the  longest  single  ladder 
used  in  your  district  ?— About  40  feet  in  length.  Most 
of  the  laddei'^  are  35  feet  in  length,  but  occasionally 
you  require  a  40  feet  one. 

2079.  (Chairman.)  Then,  "Runs  and  gangways  in 
many  oases  require  more  attention  than  is  given  to 
them.  Sufficient  oare  is  not  taken  to  prevent  unequal 
sagging."  _  How  is  that  to  be  prevented  ?— By  putting 
supports  in  the  centre,  or  by  just  securing  a  i)iece  of 
wood  under  the  planks. 

2080.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Would  you  prefer  that  support 
to  be  screwed  rather  than  nailed? — Yes,  it  would  be 
better  if  it  were  screwed  ;  but  nailinsr  would  meet  the 
objection  in  many  cases.  You  would  probably  get  a 
piece  of  wood  nailed  where  you  would  not  get  it  screwed 
on.  For  instance,  a  bricklayer  would  nail  it  on.  but  he 
"would  not  screw  it  on. 

2081.  He  would  not  have  the  tools  to  do  it  with  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  he  would  not  be  accustomed  to  do  it. 

2082.  (Chairman.)  Then  your  statement  goes  on, 
"  More  attention  is  also  required  to  width  and  also  to 
the  prevention  of  insecure  packing."  I  think  you  have 
already  said  that  the  width  of  the  run  should  be  at 
least  18  inches.  Is  that  for  a  run  for  men  to  walk  on, 
or  is  it  for  a  barrow  run? — For  a  walking  run. 

2083.  How  wide  should  a  barrow  run  be  ? — Three  nine- 
inch  planks. 

2084.  Would  not  five  nine-inch  planks  be  better  tlian 
three  ? — Yes,  if  the  man  was  not  sober  ;  it  would  not  bo 
required  in  the  ordinary  way. 

2085.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Of  course,  you  are  speaking  only 
of  buildings  35  to  40  feet  high.  You  consider  that 
three  nine-inch  planks  are  sufficient  for  a  barrow  run  on 
"buildings  of  tliat  height?— Yes. 

2086.  (Chairman.)  How  is  the  use  of  insecure  packing 
to  be  prevented  ?  Wliat  is  to  be  done  ? — I  do  not  know, 
but  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  practice  of  packing. 
I  have  known  bricks  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

2087.  That  is  insecure? — Yes,  the  iilanks  are  not 
steady  if  supported  on  brick  packings. 

2088.  Are  tliey  sometimes  wedged  to  pack  them  up? — 
No,  it  is  mostly  done  by  means  of  bricks. 

2089.  "  There  is  also  much  carelessness  in  respect  to 
the  strength  of  putlogs  used  in  scaffolding.  Also  from 
defective  staying  of  scaffolds."  You  have  already  told 
the  Committee  the  size  of  the  putlogs  which  are  used, 
and  I  presume  you  consider  that  smaller  putlogs  sliould 
not  be  used  ?— No,  tlie  matter  I  refer  to  ithere  is  tliat  a 
man  makes  a  <scafEold  with  7-inch  by  3-inch  put- 
logs, and  should  the  bearing  be  four  to  five  feet  from 
the  putlog  on  the  wall,  instead  of  doubling  that  putlog, 
he  makes  it  do.  It  is  simply  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  worker. 

2090.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  mean  to  say  that  instead 
of  the  bearing  being  4  to  5  feet,  it  would  be  double 
that  distance? — No,  there  would  be  one  7-incli  by 
3-incli  putlog,  and  the  standard  would  be  5  feet 
away  from  the  wall  ;  instead  of  doubling  that  putlog, 
one  is  made  to  suffice.  I  am  referring  to  the  case  of 
a  man  building  a  chimney.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
carelessness  with  regard  to  the  strength  required. 

2091.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Have  you  known  an  accident 
to  occur  owing  to  a  putlog  breaking  in  a  case  of  that 
kind? — Yes,  I  have  known  a  putlog  to  break  and  tlie 
men  to  be  thrown  off,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where 
any  men  have  been  seriously  injured  from  that  cause. 

2092.  These  putlogs  are  spruce,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

2093.  (Chairman.)  "  A  large  percentage  of  accidents 
arjse  from  the  carelessness  of  workmen  in  the  leavin^^ 
x)i  scaffolding  battens,  when  not  in  use,  so  that  they  form 
traps."     Will  you  please  explain  to  us  what  precaution 

IS  necessaiT^  ;  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  that?  Well, 

I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it.  A  man 
takes  a  scaffold  down,  say,  on  the  first  floor,  where  there 
are  floor  joists.  The  planks  are  thrown  on  the  joists, 
Vith  the  ends  of  ifhe  pknlis  over  the  space  by  the  fire- 


place or   something  af  that  sort.       I   have   known  ^i^' 
whore  a  man  oame  to  look  for  something  and  walked  on  Jo^^^on,  <i 
such  a  trap.    He  fell  between  the  joists  and  was  injured.   „  Feb~li 

I  know  of  anotlier  similar  case  where  a  man  was  tlirown   '_ 

on  the  joists  and  bis  ribs  were  injured.  The  planks 
are  carelessly  thrown  off  the  scaffold  and  left  as  traps, 
and  men  coming  along  afterwards  are  not  aware  of  this. 

2094.  Is  not  thait  rather  tlie  fault  of  the  foreman  in 
not  insisting  on  the  boards  being  put  in  their  proper 
place  ? — The  foreman  may  be  on  another  part  of  the  job 
at  the  time  tlie  scaffold  is  taken  down. 

2095.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  have  regular  scaf- 
f{)lders  ? — Tlie  bricklayers  and  labourers  make  their  own 
scaffolds. 

2096.  (Mr.  .Tessup.)  Then  as  a  rule  it  is  somebody 
who  is  not  a  bricklayer  who  meets  with  the  accident 
owing  to  the  trap? — As  often  as  not  it  is  a  bricklayer 
who  meets  with  the  accident,  not  the  man  wlio  has 
thrown  down  the  scaffolding. 

2097.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  consider  that  no  amount 
of  care  on  the  part  of  the  employer  can  prevent  acci- 
dents arising  in  that  way,  if  the  workmen  themselves 
are  careless  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2098.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  The  question  is  whether  the 
men  are  allowed  sufficient  time  by  their  foreman  to  lift 
these  planks  off  and  place  them  in  a  proper  place.  That 
is  the  point? — I  should  say,  so  far  as  the  town  I  come 
from  is  concerned,  that  it  is  the  men's  own  fault  if 
they  have  not  sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  properly. 

2099.  You  know  that  in  many  instances  a  man  has  a 
cer'tain  time  allowed  to  do  a  certain  job,  and  he  is  told 
by  the  foreman,  "  I  want  this  or  that  to  come  down,  and 
I  want  it  up  again,"  so  down  it  comes.  That  is  how 
many  accidents  occu'r? — Tliey  do  not  occur  in  that  way 
in  our  part  of  the  counti-y. 

2100.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  I  take  it  that,  in  Wigan,  the  men 
are  allow^ed  whatever  time  they  choose  for  a  job  to  be 
done? — ^No,  but  we  give  the  men  sufficienifc  time  to  do 
the  work  in  a  proper  manner. 

2101.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  it  take  more  time 
for  the  planks  to  be  laid  down  properly  than  to  laj^ 
them  down  improperly  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

2102.  (2Ir.  Jessup.)  I  cannot  agree  witli  you  there? — 
It  is  only  necessary  to  see  that  the  planks  are  laid 
straight,  and  not  thrown  down  anyhow. 

2103.  (21  r.  Haggerty.)  If  you  saw  one  of  your  work- 
men throwing  your  plant  albout,  I  suppose  he  would  be 
discharged  ? — He  would  be  severely  reprimanded. 

2104.  (Cliairman.)  In  your  trade  as  a  general  builder 
do  you  use  hanging  scaffolds  for  the  painters  or  plas- 
terers?— No,  except  in  mill  pointing. 

2105.  You  go  on  to  say,  "  Accidents  on  buildings  in 
"  these  towns  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Serious 
"  accidents  entailing  loss  of  life  or  limb  will  not  exceed 
"  one  in  every  two  thousand  persons  employed."  That 
is  your  opinion? — Yes,  I  am  taking  them  generally  ; 
that  is,  from  enquiries  I  have  made.  In  the  town  from 
which  I  come,  four  men  only  have  been  killed  in 
connection  witli  buildings  in  course  of  construction. 
Tliere  are  about  1,200  men  employed  in  the  trade  in 
Wigan. 

2106.  (Mr.  Slicpherd.)  Four  men  killed  during  a 
period  of  liow  many  years? — Twelve  years.  I  think 
six  men  have  been  killed  during  the  last  30  years. 

2107.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have   any   fatal  accidents 
happened  to  men  while  in  your  employ? — No,  never. 

2108.  What  is  the  most  serious  accident  you  have 
had? — The  most  serious  one  was  a  man  falling  off  a 
plank.  I  think  the  plank  broke  and  he  fell  about 
8  feet,  and  lie  was  off  work  for  about  eleven  weeks. 

2109.  How  many  accidents  have  you  had,  including 
both  slight  and  serious?  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  accidents  wliicli  have  happened  to  men  in  your 
employ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  had  more  than  six, 
perhaps  nine,  during  the  last  twelve  years.  It  is 
most  exceptional  for  accidents  to  occur,  and  that  applies 
generally  to  the  town  of  Wi^an. 

2110.  (2Ir.  Jessup.)  I  take  it,  tlien,  that  the  insurance 
company  charge  you  an  excessive  premium  for  the  acci- 
dents you  'have? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2111.  These  insurance  companies  appear  to  6x  what- 
ever rate  they  wish  ? — The  rate  is  fixed  to  cover  large 
areas. 
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Mr.  W.  2112.  I  take  it  'that   the   amount  you  mentioned, 

7ohmon,  J.P.         Qd.,  is  practically  not  more  than  a  half  per  cent.  ? — 
That  is  so. 

}6  Feb.  1907. 

—  2113.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Of  course,  you  do  not  use 

power  for  hoisting  your  materials'? — No. 

2114.  But  there  are  other  builders  who  use  cranes  for 
that  purpose? — Yes,  occasionally  jib  cranes  are  used. 

2115.  Those  jib  cranes  are  worked  by  hand,  are  they 
nof?— Yes. 

2116.  Do  they  hoist  bricks  and  mortar  with  hand 
cranes'? — Yes,  in  some  oases  they  do. 

2117.  How  do  they  raise  the  bricks  ;  do  they  use 
boxes  for  the  purpose  ? — No,  ithey  hoist  the  barrows  by 
means  of  a  ring  on  each  handle  and  a  hook  on  the 
wheel. 

2118.  {Mr.  Batchehr.)  The  barrows  are  slung'?— Yes. 

2119.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  the  mortar  hoisted  in  the 
same  way? — Yes. 

.  2120.  (Mr.  Haggerhj.)  Are  swivel  or  twisted  hooks 
used  ? — Just  the  ordinary  "  S  "  hook. 

2121.  Do  you  think  that  kind  of  hook  is  as  safe  as  a 
swivel  hook  ? — have  never  hoisted  material  in  that  way 
myself,  so  I  have  not  had  any  experience  with  hooks. 

2122.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  steam  power  is 
seldom  used  in  Wigan  so  far  as  buildings  in  course  of 
construction  are  concerned? — No,  only  on  mills  wliich 
are  being  erected. 

2123.  Do  you  think  that  is  one  reason  why  you  have 
so  few  accidents  in  Wigan? — Yes,  largely. 

2124.  Steam  cranes  are  not  used  at  all  for  ordinary 
buildings  ? — No. 

2125.  Your  business  chiefly  consists  of  building  ware- 
houses, schools,  churches,  hospitals,  and  such  like? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

2126.  You  do  not  erect  mills? — No. 

2127.  (Mr.  Bafchelor.)  I  suppose  there  is  a  lot  of 
building  going  on  at  Wigan? — Yes,  in  fact  it  has  been 
overbuilt. 

2128.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  many  trades  do  you 
directly  employ? — Bricklayers,  joiners,  slaters,  and  ex- 
cavators. 

2129.  You  have  been  a  'bricklayer  yourself  ? — Yes,  for 
15  years. 

2130.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  I  take  it  then,  that  the  scaffold- 
ing for  the  bricklayers  is  all  right  ? — Yes,  if  it  is  made 
all  right. 


2131.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  many  workmen  do 
you  employ? — About  100.  ■  : 

2132.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  That  is  the  ^average  number 
you  employ? — Yes. 

2133.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  employ  your  own 
slaters  ? — -Yes. 

2134.  Have  you  any  scaffolding  for  them? — -Yes,  if 
the  roof  is  90  degrees  pitch. 

2135.  They  work  off  the  laths  otherwise  ?— Yes,  that 
is  so. 

2136.  You  do  not  consider  any  scaffolding  is  neces- 
sary for  ordinary  purposes  ? — No,  I  have  never  found 
it  necessary.    Accidents  to  slaters  are  very  few. 

2137.  Where  there  is  a  steep  roof  how  do  you 
get  the  first  few  courses  of  slates  on? — The  slater  starts, 
off  the  laths  with  his  back  to  the  roof. 

2138.  You  think  rthat  is  safe  enough  ?— Yes. 

2139.  How  does  he  manage  to  fix  the  ridge  tiles? — 
He  has  a  plank  up  from  the  spout. 

2140.  What  sort  of  step  board  do  you  use  ? — "  Cat 
ladders,"  that  is  an  ordinary  board  with  strips  of  wood 
nailed  across. 

2141.  You  do  your  own  excavating  and  drainage 
work? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2142.  What  about  timbering  the  sides  of  the  trenches, 
what  do  you  consider  is  the  best  method? — A  piece  of 
timber  runs  along  each  side,  and  a  cross-piece  about 
every  three  or  four  yards. 

2143.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  is  the  sub-soil  in  your 
district? — Clay,  and  sand  in  some  cases. 

2144.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  You  do  not  usejpoling  boards, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  sometimes,  if  the  ground  is  of  a 
watery  character. 

2145.  Then  you  close-board  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  but 
it  is  not  very  frequently  required. 

2146.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  I  presume  that  the  majority 
of  your  buildings  are  not  more  than  40  feet  in  height  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

2147.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  make  any  distinction 
between  the  scaffolder  and  the  ordinary  labourer.  I 
mean,  as  regards  the  wages  which  are  paid? — ^We  have 
no  special  scaffolders  ;  the  bricklayer  makes  the  scaffold 
and  has  a  labourer  to  help  him. 

2148.  Does  the  firm  pay  that  labourer? — Yes,  there 
is  no  piece-work  at  all. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

(The  ivitness  then  xoithdreio.) 


Mr.  William  Bcllen,  called,  and  examined. 


]\lr.  ir.  2149.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  a  building  con- 

BMen.       tractor,  Mr.  BuUen? — Yes,  sir. 

2150.  And  you  are  in  business  in  Liverpool  ? — ^Yes. 

2151.  (Mr.    Shepherd.)     Do     you     undertake  all 
branches  ? — Yes. 

2152.  (Chairman.)  I  propose  to  read  through  the 
statement  which  you  were  good  enough  to  send  in,  and 
to  ask  you  any  questions  that  may  arise.  You  say, 
"  I  welcome  the  evident  desire  to  lessen,  if  possible, 
"  the  number  of  accidents  that  occur  in  the  building 
"  trades  ;  and,  while  conscious  that  something  may  be 
"  done  by  legislation,  see  much  difficulty  in  carrying  it 
"  into  practical  effect  for  the  following  reasons :  — 
"  (a)  Legislation  in  recent  years  has  seemed  to  increase 
"  instead  of  diminish  the  number  of  accidents. 
"  Example — The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897. 
"  The  effect  of  this  has  been  that,  whereas  the  employee 
"  has  benefited  to  the  extent  of  being  compensated  for 
"  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
"that  very  benefit  has  brought  with  it  a  very  much 
"  greater  disregard  for  making  use  of  the  precautions 
"  provided  than  hitherto  existed.  In  other  and  plainer 
"  words,  an  inducement  to  carelessness  has  been  unin- 
"  tentionally  pi'ovided."  I  may  say  ithat  we  cannot 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  but  I  think  you  should  know  that  some  of  the 
witnesses — I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  this — have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  some  emplovers  are  careless 
in  providing  proper  and  sufficient  safeguards,  because 
they  are  insured  and  the  insurance  companies  provide 


the  compensation.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  Might  not  the  publicity  that  is  now  given 
to  accidents,  owing  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  and  of  the  requirement  of  reporting  to  the  Fac- 
tory Department,  have  something  to  do  with  the 
apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  that  is  the  case. 

2153.  The  next  is  "  The  methods  employed  by 
"builders  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom  in  the 
"  construction  or  repair  of  buildings,  differ  so  much 
"  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  prescribe  a 
"  hard  and  fast  rule  which  shall  apply  to  all  without 
"  ignoring  (and  thereby  inflicting  much  hardship),  what 
"  I  would  term  local  custom.  Example — In  the  London 
"  district  the  custom  is  to  erect  buildings  by  means  of 
"  outside  scaffolding.  In  Lancashire,  inside  scaffold- 
"  ing  is  the  general  rule.  As  one  who  has  worked  as 
"  a  journeyman  joiner  in  both  districts,  I  would,  if 
"  allowed  to  choose,  prefer  to  work  by  the  latter 
"method  for  the  following  reasons:  — 

"(1.)  Increased  rigidity  of  scaffolds  owing  to  the  pre- 
"  sence  of  the  floors  as  an  aid  thereto. 

"  (2.)  Less  distance  to  fall  with  the  consequent  less 
"  sense  of  danger. 

"(3.)  Absence  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  poles, 
"  thereby  giving  greater  freedom  for  handling 
"  materials. 

"  (4.)  The  scaffolding  is  more  sectional  than  in  the 
"  case  of  outside  scaffolding,  where  a  fracture  or 
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"weakness  in  any  one  place  prejudicially  afiEects 
"  the  whole  ;  whereas  in  the  inside  scaffolding, 
"  a  section  may  entirely  collapse  without  affect- 
"ingany  other  portion." 
Your  reasons,  Mr.  Bullen,  for  preferring  the  internal 
rather  than  the  external  scaffolding,  seem  to  me  to 
be  sound  in  many  respects.    There  is  just  one  question 
which  arises  with  regard  to  (1)  and  (2).    You  speak 
of  increased  rigidity  of  inside  scaffolding  and  of  less 
distance  to  fall  owing  to  the  floors.    Is  it  customary 
to  lay  the  floors  before  erecting  the  scaffolding? — I 
meant  the  floor  joists,  sir. 

2154.  Are  the  floors  covered  near  the  scaffolding? 
If  a  man  falls,  would  he  fall  on  the  joists  or  on  to 
boards  covering  the  joists  ? — The  custom  in  Lancashire 
is  to  have  the  labourers-run  alongside  the  scaffold. 

2155.  Suppose  a  inan  fell  off  there,  he  would  either 
fall  on  the  joists  or  between  them  ? — Yes.  In  the  case 
of  steel-girder  buildings,  my  practice  is  to  sheet  the 
floor  just  alongside  the  scaffolding. 

2156.  When  a  wall  reaches  the  height  of  5  feet,  the 
inner  part  of  the  scaffold  is  raised  and  the  outer  part 
is  used  as  a  run  ? — Yes. 

2157.  Is  the  outer  edge  of  that  platform  or  the  run 
fenced  in  any  way,  so  as  to  prevent  the  men  or 
materials  falling  off? — No. 

2158.  It  is  not  the  practice  to  fence  that  in  Lanca- 
shire ? — No. 

2159.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  presume  you  start  off  a  floor 
and  raise  the  wall  from  that  floor.  What  width  would 
your  platform  be  from  the  wall  to  the  outside  of  it? — 
Tou  mean  the  scaffold,  sir? 

2160.  Yes,  I  call  it  a  platform  ?— About  4  feet  is  the 
average  width. 

2161.  But  you  just  said  that  when  you  lift  that 
scaffold  up  for  another  stage  you  use  the  scaffold  for 
the  run  for  the  labourers  ? — No,  sir,  I  did  not  say  that. 

2162.  I  understood  you  to  say  so  ? — You  misunder- 
stood me.  In  ordinary  buildings,  I  mean  by  that 
anything  from  domestic  buildings  up  to  warehouse 
buildings,  where  the  floors  are  not  very  far  apart,  there 
would  be  only  one  scaffold  required  from  floor  to  floor  ; 
I  am  alluding  to  buildings  of  that  nature  now. 

2163.  What  I  understood  you  to  mean  was,  that  sup- 
posing the  labourers  are  serving  the  bricklayers  on  that 
scaffold,  you  have  a  run  for  the  labourers  on  the 
same  scaffold  as  the  bricklayers  are  working  on? — 
That  run  would  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  scaffold 
itself. 

2164.  Would  that  run  be  on  the  same  scaffold  ? — Yes. 

2165.  Then,  if  you  lift  that  scaffold  up  to  make  your 
first  rise,  there  is  no  board  left  for  the  labourers'-run  ? 
— In  such  a  building  there  is  a  scaffold  fixed  at  a 
height  of  5  or  6  feet.  The  labourer  would  have  a  run 
raised  2  feet  from  the  floor,  so  that  he  could  walk 
along  and  pitch  the  stuff  on  the  scaffold. 

2166.  I  understand  what  you  mean  Jiow.  It  was 
suggested  that  if  a  man  fell  off  the  scaffoldohe  would 
land  on  this  run  which  is  put  up  for  the  labourers  ? — 
Yes,  he  would  fall  on  that. 

2167.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  this.  When  yuu 
ctart  building,  you  would  have  a  platform  7  feet  wide, 
and  you  would  raise  4  feet  of  that  and  leave  3  feet  as 
an  access  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  that. 

2168.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  practical  objection 
fo  some  sort  of  guard  being  provided  on  the  run  or  on 
the  scaffold  to  prevent  materials  from  falling  on  to 
persons  below? — I  cannot  quite  conceive  that  it  would 
serve  any  good  purpose,  there  would  not  be  anyone 
below. 

2169.  There  might  be.  Suppose,  for  instance,  men 
are  working  on  the  ground  floor  ? — I  have  known  bricks 
fall  off  a  scaffold  jus't  from  the  hod-carrier's  hod,  but 
I  never  knew  anyone  to  be  hurt.  There  is  no  one  about 
underneath. 

2170.  With  regard  to  these  runs  which  the  men  use 
for  bringing  up  materials,  how  wide  are  they?— The 
ordinary  width  is  one  11-inch  by  3-inch  plank,  some- 
times two  9-inch  by  3-inch  planks  are  used. 

2171.  One  plank,  11  inches  in  width? — Yes. 

2172.  (Mr.  Jcssup.)  If  you'had  two  9-inch  by  3-inch 
planks,  would  you  lace  them  together  in  any  way  ? — No. 
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2173.  So  you  miglit  get  unequal  sagging? — Yes,  but  Mr.  W. 
if  they  were  fixed  so  as  to  produce  unequal  sagging,  Bullen. 
I  should  say  that  the  supports  were  too  far  apart.  ^\^19 

2174.  (Mr.  Batchelof.)  You  might  have  a  support  in   '_ 

the  centre  to  prevent  any  unequal  sagging  ? — Yes,  there 

would  be  a  support  every  6  or  8  feet. 

3175.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  general  custom  in  Liver- 
pool is  to  have  inside  scaffolding? — Yes. 

2176.  (Mr.  Baiehelor.)  Have  you  ever  known  acci- 
dents to  occur  from  the  outside  scaffolding.  In  your 
statement  you  refer  to  the  collapse  of  scaffolding  ;  have 
you  had  any  experience  of  that  kind  ? — When  I  was 
rebuilding  a  church  that  had  been  burnt  out,  I  had 
experience  of  a  putlog  breaking,  and  the  whole  scaffold- 
ing came  down. 

2177  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  One  putlog  broke  and  that 
caused  the  whole  of  the  scaffolding  to  fall  down? — Yes, 
this  particular  scaffolding.  We  were  gathering  over 
from  the  eaves  to  the  ridge,  and  the  centre  putlog 
broke. 

2178.  (Mr.  Baiehelor.)  That  was  the  one  which  was 
carrying  the  lap? — Yes. 

2179.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Will  you  explain  to  us  the 
circumstances  which  decide  the  class  of  scaffolding  to 
be  used.  For  instance,  do  you  use  inside  scaffolding 
only  for  brickwork? — Yes.  For  stonework  we  use 
pole  scaffolding  entirely,  but  for  hrick  buildings  outside 
scaffolding  is  quite  the  exception. 

2180.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  How  is  the  pointing  done?  Do 
you  strike  tlie  joints  as  you  go  up? — Yes,  in  new 
buildings. 

2181.  (Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  these 
single  plank  runs  again.  We  have  had  several  wit- 
nesses here  who  have  suggested  that  single  plank  runs 
should  be  prohibited.  Do  you  think  such  runs  are 
dangerous? — Not  in  certain  classes  of  building,  such  as 
domestic  buildings.  I  should  not  trust  to  single  plank 
runs  in  dhurch  buildings,  but  with  a  church  building 
you  would  hardly  require  that  class  of  scaffolding. 

2182.  We  have  also  been  informed  that  occasionally 
the  scaffolding  is  built  up  on  bricks,  and  in  some 
cases  even  on  drain  pipes.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have 
suggested  that  block  scaffolding  should  be  prohibited. 
Do  you  agree  with  that? — Before  I  answer  that  question, 
I  should  like  to  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  "  block 
scaffolding.' 

2183.  A  "  block  scaffold  "  is  one  raised  by  means  of 
bricks  laid  one  on  top  of  another  with  planks  laid 
across  ? — -I  should  entirely  prohibit  that. 

2184.  The  next  point  in  your  statement  is  (c)  "  The 
"  very  many  different  kinds  of  scaffolding  required  in 
"  the  building  trade,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  widely 
''  differing  operations  required,  would  call  for  a  very 
"  elaborate  and  consequently  difficult  code  of  rules  or 
"  restrictions,  which  would,  in  itself,  go  far  to  make  it 
"  unworkable  and  consequently  inefficient  ;  or,  as  an 
"  alternative,  a  very  elastic  and  less  elaborate  code,  sup- 
"  posed  to  cover  all  in  general  and  none  in  particular, 
"  and  that  would  in  many  cases  inflict  much  hardship. 
"  Example,  it  would  be  absurd  to  enact  the  same  regula- 
"  tions  to  apply  to  the  painting  trade  as  to  the  stone 
"  mason,  to  the  erector  of  steel  and  iron  as  to  the  brick- 
"  layer,  to  the  plumber  as  to  the  slater,  and  so  on.  It 
"  would  be  equally  absurd  to  enact  that  the  same  regu- 
"  ations  should  apply  to  the  different  classes  of  buildings. 
"  For  instance,  a  church  or  public  hall,  as  compared 
"  with  a  building  intended  for  suites  of  ofiices,  a  large 
"  cotton  mill  or  engineering  works  as  compared  with  a 
"warehouse  or  a  domestic  dwelling."  I  think,  Mr. 
Bullen,  I  may  say  we  quite  undei-stand  that  we  have 
rather  a  tough  task  before  us,  but  we  shall  endeavour 
to  frame  regulations  to  suit  those  various  classes  of 
buildings  and  difl'erent  trades.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  we  hope  to  get  over  the  difficulty.  You  go  on  to 
state,  "  I  would  welcome  anything  that  would  assist  in 
"  bringing  home  to  the  workman  his  share  of  the  respon- 
"  sibility.  The  tendency  to-day  seems  to  be  to  lessen 
"  rather  than  to  increase  that.  As  a  workman  for  about 
"  eiight  years  and  as  an  employer  for  about  fifteen  years- 
"  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  general  and  almost 
"  absolute  disregard  by  the  workman  of  his  persona.' 
"  safety  and  means  to  that  end.  This  has  been  much 
"  accentuated  since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Work- 
"  men's  Compensation  Act  of  1897,  and  I  confid'CnWy 
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Mr.  W.  "look  to  its  being  still  more  so  after  July  1st 
Sullen.       "  next,  when  the  Act  of  1906  becomes  operative.   In  my 

~   "  opinion  the  restrictions  and  resjDonsibilities  now  and 

teh.  1907.  "  shortly  to  be  imposed  upon  builders  are  more  t>han 
"  sufficient  to  make  it  not  merely  advisable  but  com- 
"  pulsory  tliat  all  builders  shall  take  every  reasonable 
"  precaution  against  accidents  to  their  employees."  I 
do  not  think  I  have  any  question  to  ask  you  on  that 
statement. 

2185.  (Mr.  Hacjgerty.)  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Bullen, 
you  consider  that  since  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  has  come  into  existence  it  has  made  men 
more  careless? — Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

2186.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  men,  as  a  rule,  wilfully 
injure  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act? — No,  not  wilfully. 

2187.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  ever  use  bracket  scaf- 
folds of  this  type  (showing  model)  in  Liverpool? — No, 
sir. 

2188.  You  never  use  such  scaffolds? — ^No. 

2189.  (Mr.  Macfmianc.)  Are  you  under  the  impres- 
sion that  accidents  are  on  the  increase? — It  seems  li 
me  so,  sir. 

2190.  Do  you  account  for  the  increase  by  the  careless- 
ness, or  the  indifference,  of  the  workmen? — Careless- 
ness of  the  workmen  is  my  experience. 

2191.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  to  avoid  that  dis- 
position of  things? — Well,  I  should  like  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  an  incident  that  occurred  in  my  own 
workshops.  The  Factory  Inspector  called  round  on  a 
visit.  I  happened  to  be  in  at  the  'time,  and  I  walked 
round  with  him.  He  drew  attention  to  a  man  working 
a  surface  planing  machine  without  having  a  guard  in 
operation.  I  pointed  out  that  the  guard  was  provided, 
but  the  man  had  deliberately  thrown  it  on  one  side  and 
would  not  use  it.  The  Inspector  said  to  me,  "Why 
"  don't  you  make  him  use  it,"  and  I  replied,  "  I  have 
"told  him  that  he  mu^t  use  the  guard  ;  if  I  were  to 
"  tell  him  to  use  it,  the  minute  my  back  was  turned  he 
"  would  take  it  off  again.  I  cannot  do  any  more  ;  I 
"wish  you  or  someone  else  would  do  something."  He 
said  to  the  man,  "  The  next  time  I  come  in  and  find  you 
"  working  without  the  guard  I  shall  have  you  up  before 
"  the  magistrate."  I  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  have 
"  something  of  that  kind  done  to  make  men  recognise 
"  their  responsibility  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing." 

2192.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount 
of  neglect  attached  to  the  employer  in  ,a  case  of  that 
kind  ? — What  blame  would  you  attach  to  me  in  the  case 
I  have  mentioned? 

2193.  If  he  refused  to  use  the  guard,  you  ought  not 
to  allow  him  to  continue  working  a  dangerous  machine  ? 
— He  does  not  refuse  to  use  it  when  I  order  him  to 
do  it. 

2194.  But  you  admitted  that  as  soon  as  your  back  was 
turned  he  would  remove  the  guard  again,  and  therefore 
you  allow  him  to  continue  working  a.  dangerous  machine  ? 
— ^Well,  I  do  not  see  what  the  alternative  is  ;  if  I  dis- 
charged him,  the  next  man  would  do  just  the  same. 

2195.  You  are  only  assuming  that  the  next  man  would 
do  the  same  ? — Yes,  but  my  assumption  is  based  upon 
experience. 

2196.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Previous  to  the  methods  now 
adopted,  these  machines  have  been  used  for  years  with- 
out guards.  When  I  was  a  workman  guards  were  un- 
known, and  I  really  believe  that  you  can  turn  out  more 
work  without  a  guard  than  you  can  with  one  ? — In  many 
cases  it  is  found  that  guards  do  interfere  with  the  out- 
put, some  of  them  very  materially  so. 

2197.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  think,  Mr.  Bullen,  that 
more  precautions  than  exist  at  the  present  time  are 
necessary,  do  you  not? — Well,  I  hardly  know  how  to 
answer  that  question.  Of  course,  there  are  careless 
employers  as  well  as  careless  workmen,  and  if  anything 
can  be  done  to  make  the  careless  employer  take  more 
precaution  I  should  welcome  it  ;  but  I  consider  that  the 
present  loss  and  the  heavy  premiums  which  we  have  to 
pay  for  compensating  injured  workmen  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  make  any  sane  man  look  after  his  plant  and 
machinery,  and  so  on. 

2198.  (Chairman.)  You  acknowledge  that  there  are 
what  may  be  called  good  and  bad  builders  ;  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  build  badly,  I  mean  they  are  careless  ? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly  there  are,  sir. 


2199.  Very  well.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  the  indif- 
ferent ones  should,  if  possible,  be  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  best? — Quite  so.  I  should  welcome 
that,  if  it  could  be  done  without  inflicting  any  hardships 
on  the  careful  employer. 

2200.  At  the  end  of  your  statement  you  make  certain 
recommendations  which  I  should  like  to  refer  to.  You 
say,  "  If  I  were  asked  how  I  would  proceed  to  at  least 
"endeavour  to  lessen  the  number  of  accidents  in  the 
"building  trade,  I  would  suggest  the  following:  — 

"  (1.)  Abolish  compensation  in  all  oases  where  a  man 
"  meets  with  an  accident  where  it  can  be  conclu- 
"  sively  shown  he  was  at  the  time  more  or  less 
"  under  the  influence  of  drink." 
On  this  point,  as  I  explained  at  the  outset,  we  crnnot 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  Compensation  Act.    Has  not 
the  foreman  power  to  exclude  a  workman  who  is  drunk  ? 
—Yes,  sir  ;  but  you  will  notice'  that  I  did  not  use  tlie 
term  "druiik." 

2201.  It  is  much  the  same  thing? — No,  sir  ;  a  man 
may  be  slightly  under  the  influence  of  drink  yet  suffi- 
cient to  make  him  careless,  and  the  degree  of  influence 
would  be  apparent  to  some  men  and  not  to  others.  For 
instance,  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  a  workman 
who  I  was  told  was  under  the  influence  of  drink,  but  I 
was  not  able  to  detect  it. 

2202.  How  can  you  prove  it  to  a  court,  as  you  cannot 
tell  when  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and 
your  foreman  cannot  tell  ? — I  should  say  if  evidence  can 
be  brought  to  show  he  was  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  drink. 

2203.  We  will  pass  on  to  the  next  suggestion  :  — 

"  (2.)  Abolish  compensation  in  all  cases  where  a  man 
"'  meets  with  an  accident  owing  to  his  not  having 
"  made  proper  and  sufficient  use  of  the  precau- 
"  tions  and  safeguards  provided  by  the  employer." 
Suppose  an  employer  is  required   to  provide  certain 
safeguards,  would  it  answer  your  purpose  if  workmen 
were  prohibited  from  removing  or  interfering  with  tliose 
safeguards  unless  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  employer  or 
foreman? — Yes,  that  would  answer  the  purpose. 

2204.  And  he  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  dis- 
regarded such  a  regulation? — Yes.  that  is  practically  my 
point. 

2205.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  us  in  cases  where 
barrow  hoists  are  worked  by  power  that  the  men  are 
cautioned  not  to  use  the  hoist  for  riding  up  and  down, 
but  that  they  do  use  it  and  sometimes  they  come  to 
grief.  Would  it  be  fair,  in  your  opinion,  to  m^ake  a 
regulation  prohibiting  them  from  using  these  barrow 
hoists,  and  make  them  liable  to  a  penalty  if  they  do 
use  them  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

2206.  I  mean  should  the  men  be  prohibited  from 
riding  up  and  down  in  these  hoists  ?— Oh,  yes  ;  I  would 
prohibit  that  by  all  means. 

2207.  That  is  one  of  the  things  you  would  make  a 
workman  liable  for,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
instructions  of  his  employer  ? — Yes  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  an  employer  to 
have  to  pay  compensation  in  such  a  case. 

2208.  (Mr.  Sfenning.)  Would  the  foreman  be  in  a 
position  to  prosecute  such  a  man? — I  do  not  see  that 
he  could  be. 

2209.  You  say  a  man  ought  to  be  prosecuted  if  he 
mis-uses  a  barrow  hoist  ;  who  is  to  prosecute  that  man. 
You  say  he  ought  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  ? — You  can- 
not very  well  place  the  onus  of  prosecuting  on  the 
employer,  he  has  now  more  than  he  can  attend  to, 
without  having  to  watch  that  men  do  not  misconduct 
themselves  in  that  way.  If  he  is  to  be  called  upon  to 
do  that,  he  would  have  to  give  up  building  and  turn 
policeman. 

2210.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  person  who  enforces 
a  regulation  against  the  employer  would  be  the  person 
to  enforce  a  regulation  against  the  workman? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

2211.  Then  the  next  suggestion  is  (3).  "  Stop  all 
"  working  on  buildings  in  course  of  erection  and  repair 
"  except  during  the  hours  of  dayUght,  and  by  so  doing, 
"  materially  lessen  what  is  now  a  very  fruitful  source 
"of  accidents."  Would  it  not  do  equally  well  to  make 
a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  all  buildings  on  which 
persons  are  employed  while  artificial  light  is  being  used, 
and  the  approaches  thereto,  shall  be  efficiently  lighted  1 
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— jS'ofc  in  my  opinion.  I  quite  agree  that  it  is 
possible  to  provide  plenty  of  light,  but  however  much 
light  you  may  provide  you  cannot  prevent  shadows 
l>eing  cast.  I  have  had  it  brought  home  to  me  quite 
recently,  owing  to  the  shadows  that  were  being  thrown 
on  the  floors  by  the  lights. 

2212.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  rather  a 
drastic  regulation  to  make? — Of  course,  I  only  mean 
that  to  apply  to  a  certain  extent.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  papering  of  a  room,  for  instance,  should 
not  be  done  by  artificial  light,  but  I  should  stop 
outside  work  being  done  until  the  floors  or  something 
of  that  sort  have  been  put  down.  To  bring  that  about 
we  in  Liverpool  are  ti-ying  to  shorten  the  hours  of 
labour  during  the  four  winter  months,  and  to  a  great 
extent  we  have  succeeded. 

2213.  During  the  winter  months  you  are  trying  to 
limit  the  work  to  daylight  hours  ? — Yes. 

2214.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  That  is  done  by  means  of  the 
working  rules  under  wliich  you  work  in  Liverpool.  Of 
course,  that  is  an  arrangement  between  you  and  the 
workmen  ? — Tes  ;  another  reason  for  suggesting  that 
was  because  I  have  noted  that  the  percentage  of  acci- 
dents increases  very  considerably  when  the  dark  winter 
months  come  on. 

2215.  Having  that  in  your  mind,  you  arrange  for  the 
work  to  be  done  when  there  would  be  proper  light.  You 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  because  there  happens  to  be 
a  dark  morning  the  work  oiight  not  to  proceed  on  that 
particular  morning  ? — No  ;  we  simply  make  a  particular 
and  fast  rule.  In  November  and  February  we  arrange 
for  work  to  commence  at  7.30  in  the  morning  instead 
of  7,  and  in  December  and  January  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

2216.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  I  take  it  that  you  have  night 
and  day  gangs  in  Liverpool? — ^Not  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  London.    Only  in  rare  cases. 

2217.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  It  would  be  rather  a  diflicult 
matter  to  impose  such  conditions  as  that.  There  are 
some  classes  of  work  for  which  there  is  no  daylight 
whatever  ? — Yes. 

2218.  For  some  work  there  is  no  daylight  at  all  ? — 
It  is  very  exceptional. 

(Mr.  Shepherd.)  That  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  like  that. 

2219.  (Mr.  Mmfarlaw.)  I  think,  Mr.  Bullen,  you 
imply  by  your  answer,  at  all  events  it  appears  to 
imply,  that  in  a  carcase  of  a  building  there  are  special 
dangers  to  workmen  going  about  in  the  dark? — ^That  is 
so. 

2220.  And  there  is  an  inci-ease  in  the  number  of 
accidents  in  the  ratio  of  the  dark  days  ? — Yes  ;  I  have 
statistics  to  prove  that. 

3221.  You  have  evidence  to  show  that  such  is  the 
case?— Yes.  From  1st  April  to  31st  March,  1904-5, 
the  total  number  of  accidents  lye  had  to  deal  with  in 
the  Insurance  Company,  of  which  I  am  a  director,  was 
556,  or  an  average  of  46  per  month.  Of  that  number, 
68  occurred  in  October,  75  in  November,  56  in  Decem- 
ber, and  63  in  January.  In  1905-6  there  were  1,199 
accidents  reported,  that  is  an  average  of  100  per 
month  ;  116  of  these  happened  during  October,  132  in 
November,  97  in  December,  and  97  in  January.  Last 
year  the  total  number  of  accidents  reported  to  the 
company  amounted  to  1,277,  an  average  of  106  per 
month  ;  126  occurred  in  October,  157  in  November,  108 
in  December,  and  121  in  January.  We  have  these 
charts  {showing)  supplied  to  the  directors,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  leave  this  one  with  the  Chairman.  I  may 
say  that  we  always  have  that  experience  every  winter. 
My  point  is,  that  towards  January  the  men  are 
getting  used  to  the  dark  conditions. 

2222.  {Mr.  Macfarlam.)  You  have  not  a  compara- 
tive table  showing  the  number  of  accidents  during  the 
summer  months? — Yes,  all  the  months  are  given  here. 

2223.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  would  not  be  using  arti- 
ficial light  in  October? — Yes,  we  do  sometimes  in  the 
last  half  of  the  month. 

2224.  {Chairman.)  Does  this  chart  refer  to  accidents 
which  happened  to  workmen  on  buildings  in  course  of 
construction,  or  does  it  include  accidents  which  occurred 
in  workshops? — It  includes  those  which  occurred  in 
workshops.  I  can  get  a  further  statement  prepared 
showing  the  number  of  accidents  arising  outside  the 
workshops,  that  is  on  buildings. 
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2225.  {Mr.  Macfarlanc.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  get 
the  time  of  day  when  the  accidents  happened?- — Yes, 
but  it  would  mean  much  labour. 

2226.  {Mr.  Sheplierd.)  CouM  you  distinguish  those 
which  were  caused  by  defective  light  ? — Well,  perhaps, 
it  might  be  possible  to  do  so  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
could  not  guarantee  for  accidents  which  happened 
through  want  of  light. 

2227.  Well  you  can  draw  the  conclusion? — Yes. 
{Chairman.)  I  think,  Mr.   Bullen,   if  you  will  get 

a  chart  prepared  referring  only  to  workers  engaged 
on  buildings  in  course  of  construction,  it  would  be 
very  useful  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  this 
one. 

2228.  {Mr.  Sheplierd.)  But  Mr.  Bullen  says  that 
shadows  are  cast  by  artificial  light,  and  that  is  dan- 
gerous. Such  accidents  would  occur  in  workshops  just 
as  much  ,as  on  buildings,  and  I  think  that  if  we  had 
separate  figures,  we  should  be  better  able  to  judge  ? — I 
will  try  to  get  that  information. 

3229.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  What  is  the  insurance  rate 
which  is  generally  charged  by  your  company? — The 
average  is  12s.  6d. 

2230.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Has  the  insurance  rate  in- 
creased lately? — ^Well,  it  has  been  slightly  increasing 
for  some  years  past,  and  I  think  it  is  going  materially 
to  increase  presently.  The  tendency  is  for  the  rate 
charged  to  increase. 

2231.  Have  you  had  your  own  increased  ? — Yes. 

2232.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  a  differentiating 
clause  ? — I  have  no  differentiating  clause  in  my  present 
policy.    In  the  one  I  had  about  12  months  ago  I  had. 

2233.  I  did  not  mean  your  personal  experience  ? — 
Yes,  every  builder  is  considered  separately. 

2234.  Each  case  is  considered  on  its  merits  and  the 
premium  fixed  accordingly? — Yes. 

2235.  {Chairman.)  We  will  go  back  to  your  sugges- 
tions. The  4th  reads,  "  Make  it  a  criminal  offence  on 
"  the  part  of  any  workman  who  fails  to  make  full  and 

sufficient  use  of  the  plant  and  safe  guards  provided 
"by  his  employer,  always  providing  that  such  plant 
"and  safe  guards  are  ready  to  his  hand."  The  in- 
stance I  gave  a  short  time  ago  as  to  barrow  hoists  comes 
in  here.  What  other  unnecessary  risks  do  you  find 
men  run,  on  buildings  in  course  of  construction? — Well, 
I  have  a  case  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment  of 
a  man  that  was  killed,  but  he  was  not  working  on  a 
building :  He  was  doing  some  trench  work  and  the 
ground  was  rather  loose,  and  so  his  employer  sent  him 
down  a  load  or  two  of  timber  for  timbering  the  trench. 
The  man  only  used  a  very  little  of  it  because  he  did 
not  think  it  was  required.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  sides  of  the  trench  fell  in  and  killed  him.  The 
lawyer  who  represented  the  relatives  of  the  man 
tried  to  prove  that  the  employer  did  not  provide 
sufficient  safeguards  ;  the  answer  of  the  judge  was, 
that  it  would  have  been  the  same  if  the  employer  had 
sent  a  timber  yard,  the  timber  which  was  sent  was  not 
used,  and  it  was  the  man's  own  fault  that  he  met  with 
the  accident. 

2236.  (Mr.  Sheplierd.)  You  could  not  make  a  crimi- 
nal offence  of  that,  it  was  an  error  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  man  ? — I  should  not  call  it  an  error  of 
judgment. 

2237.  Well,  we  are  all  wise  after  the  event,  you 
know  ? — ^Yes. 

2238.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  dare  say  the  man  was  com- 
petent enough  to  do  the  work,  and  through  him  not 
using  the  necessary  precaution,  he  was  helping  the 
employer,  was  he  not? — No,  I  never  look  upon  a  man 
as  helping  me  in  that  way. 

2239.  What  would  you  say  as  regards  that  man's 
conduct  ? — He  was  wilfully  neglectful. 

2240.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  should  not  agree  with  that? 
— It  was  a  case  of  neglect.  The  employer  would  not 
send  a  load  of  timber  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not 
required,  and  the  sending  of  the  load  of  tunber  implied 
that  he  was  to  use  it. 

2241.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Was  he  working  under  any  in- 
structions ? — He  had  his  instructions  from  his  empToyev 
as  to  what  he  was  to  do. 

2242.  (Mr.  Bafchelnr.)  He  was  left  to  do  the  wfft'k  }yi  ' 
the  way  he  thought  was  right  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  W.  2243.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Was  he  directly  ordered  to 

Bvllen.  use  the  timber  for  this  trench  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  either  one  way  or  the  other  as  it  happened  some 
years  ago.  The  mere  fact  of  the  employer  sending  the 
timber  implied  its  use  was  necessary,  and  the  man 
should  have  used  it. 

2244.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all 
timber  sent  out  by  employers  is  used  1 — Practically  all, 
the  difficulty  is  that  foremen  keep  sending  requisitions 
for  more  to  be  sent.  I  am  very  rarely — ^blamed,  I  was 
going  to  say — for  sending  too  much  to  the  job. 

{Mr.  Jessup.)  A  surplus  of  scaffold  plant  is  seldom 
found  on  a  job. 

2245.  {Chairman.)  The  next  and  last  point  in  your 
statement  is  :  "I  would  empower  Factory  Inspectors  in 
"  the  exercise  of  their  duties  to  prosecute  any  work- 
"  man  whom  they  see  voluntarily  running  undue  risks, 
"  or  who  disregarded  or  failed  to  use  the  plant  and 
"  safeguards  provided  by  his  employer."  We  have 
already  fully  discussed  that.  Can  you  suggest  any 
scheme  for  apportioning  the  responsibility  between  the 
employer,  the  foreman,  and  the  workman?  Do  you 
think  the  foreman  should  be  liable  to  penalties  if  he 
neglects  the  duties  which  naturally  fall  on  him  ? — 
Well,  sir,  that  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
I  should  not  like  to  see  the  foreman  held  to  be  crimi- 
nally responsible.  I  think  he  has  too  much  responsi- 
bility already,  and  if  additional  duties  are  imposed,  it 
will  simply  mean  that  it  will  be  increasing  the  diffi- 
culty there  is  at  present  to  get  a  good  foreman.  It  is 
really  a  difficult  job  now  to  obtain  a  supply  of  good 
foremen,  on  what  I  should  call  middle  class  jobs. 

2246.  So  far  as  the  employer  is  concerned  you  would, 
no  doubt,  agree  that  all  scaffolding  plant,  poles,  boards, 
planks,  ropes,  and  other  tackle  should  be  of  sound 
material  ? — Yes. 

2247.  You  would  also  agree,  I  suppose,  that  all  defec- 
tive plant  should  be  destroyed  or  rendered  incapable  of 
being  used  for  scaffolding  ? — Quite  so  ;  that  is  my  own 
practice. 

2248.  I  presume  you  also  agree  that  sufficient  material 
should  be  provided  for  the  erection  of  scaffolding? — Yes. 

2249.  All  that  implies  inspection  of  the  material  by 
some  competent  person? — Yes. 

2250.  The  question  is  who  is  to  see  that  the  material 
is  sufficient  and  sound,  and  to  reject  defective  plant.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  person  must  be  the  forem^an? — 
Well,  it  is  rathea?  a  difficult  point.  I  am  rather  in  a 
dilemma  here,  because  my  own  personal  opinion  happens 
to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  Association 
I  am  representing. 

2251.  We  should  like  to  have  your  own  opinion? — I 
will  give  you  both.  My  own  opinion  is,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  give  my  own  first,  I  shovild  make  provision 
for  inspection  something  on  the  same  system  that  we 
now  have  for  the  inspection  of  factories  ;  that  is,  inspec- 
tors appointed  by  the  Government  to  go  on  buildings  in 
course  of  erection,  to  see  that  thea-e  is  a  sufficiency  of 
good  plant.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  a  builder,  I 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  that.  I  welcome  the  visits 
of  the  Factory  Inspectors  to  my  workshops,  and  I  have 
received  some  valuable  advice  from  them.  The  opinion 
of  m.y  Association  is  that  they  have  too  much  super- 
vision already,  and  they  do  not  want  any  more. 

2252.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  That  is  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  your  Association  ? — Yes, 
that  is  Clause  5  of  the  Chairman's  copy  of  my  state- 
ment ;  in  my  copy  it  is  Clause  6.  Clause  5  dealt  with 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  go  round  and  inspect 
buildings  in  course  of  erection.  I  was  asked  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  I  represent  to  withdraw  that 
clause,  so  I  have  revised  my  statement  since  the  copy 
which  the  Chairman  has  got  was  sent  on. 

2253.  {Chairman.)  Suppose  inspection  were  necessary, 
as  no  doubt  it  would  be  if  regulations  were  made  and 
had  to  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  necessary  for  someone 
to  see  that  they  were  observed.  Would  you,  personally, 
prefer  the  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Grovern- 
ment  or  by  the  local  authority,  say,  the  town  council  ? — 
I  think,  inspectors  should  be  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Yon  would  be  more  likely  to  get  the  same  grade 
of  inspect/'.'.^r.  throughout  the  country.  If  they  were  ap- 
poinled  by  the  local  authorities,  I  should  not  care  td 
■answer  for  wL&t  the  inspection  would  be  like. 


2254.  Have  you  any  other  points  that  you  would  like 
to  mention  to  the  Committee  ;  anything  that  does  not 
arise  out  of  your  statement? — Yes,  there  are  one  or 
two  things  in  connection  with  Mr.  Thatcher's  recom- 
mendations which  I  should  like  to  mention.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  suggestion  to  prohibit  the  splicing  of 
ladders  ;  I  think  it  would  be  unworkable,  because  there 
are  many  cases  where  you  must  use  spliced  ladders.  Our 
longest  ladders  in  Liverpool  are  40  feet. 

2255.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  Then  you  go  from  stage  to 
stage? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  would  not  allow  spliced 
ladders  for  bricklayers,  hod  carriers,  and  such  like  ; 
but  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  prohibit  the  use  of 
spliced  ladders  for  painting  work. 

2256.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  you  limit  the  use  of 
spliced  ladders  to  painters? — I  should  be  prepared  to 
limit  it  to  painters  and  plumbers.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Thatcher's  suggestion  as  to  barking  of  poles,  I  have 
heard  that  some  witnesses  have  objected  to  that.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  most  essential  that  the  poles  should 
be  barked.  I  never  allow  a  pole  in  my  place  to  be  used 
until  it  is  barked.  My  chief  point  is,  of  course,  with 
regard  to  new  poles,  when  you  would  not  expect  to  find 
any  rotten  ones  amongst  them  ;  but  I  have  kno-mi  defec- 
tive poles  to  look  as  sound  as  a  bell.  I  tell  my  men 
when  they  are  taking  them  out  of  the  store,  and  before 
putting  them  into  use,  to  bounce  them  on  the  floor.  I 
have  known  a  pole  that  looked  quite  sound  to  snap  when 
so  treated. 

2257.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  Have  you  any  speculative 
builders  in  your  Association  ? — There  are  a  few  in  the 
Liverpool  Master  Builders'  Association. 

2258.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  they  carry  out  their  work 
different  from  the  way  in  wliich  you  carry  out  yours  1 — 
Yes,  generally  speaking. 

2259.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  I  suppose  they  use  lighter  scaf- 
folding?— Well,  I  do  not  know  about  being  lighter, 
though  they  certainly  are  lighter  to  look  at.  They  may 
be  sound  in  construction,  but  they  do  not  use  pole 
scaffolding.  They  make  them  from  the  inside  on  the 
overhand  principle.  I  never  heard  of  an  accident  hap- 
pening to  them. 

2260.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Is  the  premium  higher  in  those 
cases  1 — Very  few  of  them  are  insured. 

2261.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Johnson  as  to  the  methods  of  construction  of  inside 
scaffolding  ? — No. 

2262.  He  said  that  the  usual  method  was  to  have  a 
putlog  7  inches  by  3  inches  in  the  wall,  and  the  other 
end  on  a  puncheon  of  the  same  scantling,  and  braced  in 
this  way  {showing),  to  keep  it  from  lurching  from  side 
to  side,  and  planks  were  laid  on  top  of  these  putlogs. 
Do  they  use  7-inch  by  3-inch  battens  for  all  purposes? 
— That  is  the  method  which  is  chiefly  used  by  the  specu- 
lative builders  in  and  about  Liverpool.  All  my  scaf- 
folding planks  are  7  inches  by  3  intfhes. 

2263.  And  the  putlogs  and  standards  are  of  the  same 
scantling  ? — Yes. 

2264.  There  ,are  just  one  or  two  points  you  mentioned 
about  inspection,  whether  it  should  be  carried  out  by  ah 
inspector  appointed  by  the  Government,  that  is  by  the 
Horue  Office  under  the  Factory  Act,  or  by  a  local  in- 
spector. Is  not  very  important  work  done  in  Liver- 
pool by  inspectors  who  are  appointed  by  the  Local 
Authority  ? — Yes,  Building  Inspectors  and  such  ap- 
pointments as  that. 

2265.  Superintendents  of  drains  and  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, and  so  on? — Yes. 

2266.  Do  you  think  that  that  inspection  is  inefficiently 
done  ? — I  find  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  the 
opinions  of  local  inspeotcKrs  than  between  Government 
inspectors.  For  instance,  we  have  eight  or  nine  build- 
ing inspectors  in  Liverpool,  and  when  we  are  working  in 
a  certain  district  we  know  we  are  going  to  have  a  cer-  ■ 
tain  district  surveyor  ;  when  we  go  to  another  district 
we  are  under  a  different  man.  We  much  prefer  to  work 
in  some  districts  rather  than  others,  because  one  man 
has  different  ideas  and  ways  of  enforcing  the  same  regu- 
lations to  another  man. 

2267.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  There  is  no  regularity  in  enforc- 
ing the  regulations? — That  is  so. 

2268.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  mean  to  say  one  man  may 
be  lax  in  applying  these  regulations  and  another  man 
would  be  strict  1 — Yes,  more  than  .strict ;  be  may  be 
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2269.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Unnecessarily  severe? — Yes. 

2270.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  They  want  to  carry  out  certain 
fads  ?— Yes. 

2271.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  expect  to  find  unifor- 
mity if  these  persons  are  appointed  by  the  Government  1 
— No,  not  absolute  uniformity.  I  am  only  speaking 
from  experience.  I  do  not  find  the  same  range  of  differ- 
ence in  the  Factory  Inspectors.  In  my  time  we  have 
had  several  changes  of  Factory  Inspectors  in  Liverpool, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  speak  oif  one  in  any  better 
terms  than  another  ;  they  all  seem  to  carry  out  their 
duties  efficiently,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  cannot  say 
that  altogether  of  the  local  Building  Surveyors  or  In- 
spectors. For  instance,  there  is  a  regulation  for  testing 
drains.  One  surveyor  will  test  a  drain  in  a  certain  way 
and  another  in  a  different  way.  They  seem  to  be 
allowed  an  amount  of  laxity  which  I  do  not  think  is 
righ't  or  proper. 

2272.  What  is  passing  in  my  mind  is  this  :  that  there 
would  be  certain  dista-icts  which  would  come  under  tihese 
regulations  where  there  would  not  be  sufficient  work  to 
employ  a  man  his  whole  time,  and  if  the  Local  Authori- 
ties had  power  to  appoint  these  men  they  might  combine 
other  duties  with  the  regulations  ? — That  is  a  view  of  the 
question  I  have  not  looked  into.  I  was  only  thinking 
of  the  most  efficient  manner  in  which  accidents  might  be 
prevented. 

2273.  (Mr.  MacfarJane.)  You  think  you  would  get  a 
better  class  of  man  one  way  as  against  the  other  1 — Yes. 

2274.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  I  suppose  you  do  work  outside 
Liverpool?  In  dealing  with  the  authorities  outside 
Liverpool,  what  sort  of  men  do  you  have  to  deal  with  ? 
— I  do  not  follow  what  you  mean. 

2275.  Outside  Liverpool  have  you  any  building  in- 
spectors under  the  byelaws? — Yes,  in  some  cases  I  find 
a  difficulty  in  getting  the  building  inspector  to  come  to  a 
job  at  all. 

2276.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  go  over  the  water  into 
Cheshire? — Yes,  I  am  doing  a  lot  of  work  there  now. 

2277.  Is  there  much  building  going  on  there?- — Yes, 
but  it  is  mostly  speculative  ;  not  many  building  con- 
tracts. 

2278.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  ever  had  any 
serious  accidents,  Mr.  Bullen  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  a  few  ; 
three  fatal  cases.  I  have  also  had  a  few  accidents  caused 
by  maohinery,  such  as  men  getting  their  fingers  caught. 
Those,  of  course  happened  in  the  workshops.  Of  the 
three  fatal  cases  I  have  had,  two  of  them  occurred  on 
buildings.    I  have  had  very  few  other  accidents. 

2279.  (Chairman.)  What  were  the  causes  of  the  two 
fatal  cases  which  occurred  on  buildings? — One  was  to 
an  uncle  of  mine  w'ho  was  in  the  firm.  A  wall  in  course 
of  being  pulled  down,  fell  on  him.  He  left  the  portion 
of  the  job  where  he  was  working  to  go  and  look  at  the 
men  who  were  working  on  this  particular  wall.  He 
was  standing  by  the  wall  when  it  collapsed,  a  part  fell 
on  him  and  killed  liim  ;  that  is  one  case.  The  other 
case  happened  to  a  joiner  who  was  fixing  ceiling  joists, 
and  we  do  not  know  exactly  'how  it  occvirred.  We  pre- 
sume that  he  overbalanced  himself.  He  was  kneeling 
on  a  wall,  and  all  we  know  is  that  he  came  down  on 
the  floor.  He  only  fell  9  feet  on  to  a  boarded  floor, 
but  he  fractured  the  base  of  his  skull.  He  must  either 
have  lost  his  balance  or  else  lie  became  giddy.  The 
third  case  was  a  job  foreman  who  was  getting  a  plank 
off  a  pile  of  timber.  The  plank  swerved  round  and 
knocked  him  over,  and  he  fell  8  feet  below  on  to  his 
hetad.    I  suppose  he  also  fractured  the  base  of  his  skull. 

2280.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  None  of  those  accidents  were 
preventable  ? — No. 

2281.  (Mr.  Haggcrty.)  With  regard  to  the  accident 
caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  wall.  If  the  waJl  had 
been  shored  up,  would  not  that  have  prevented  the 
accident? — The  men  were  engaged  in  pulling  down  the 
wall,  and  in  a  sense  the  accident  happened  through  his 
being  where  he  had  no  business  to  be.  If  he  had  re- 
mained at  his  work  he  would  probably  have  been  alive 
to-day.  It  happened  in  the  good  old  times,  when  they 
were  not  so  particular  as  they  are  now. 

2282.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Mr.  Johnston  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  insurance  companies  were  doing  very  well 
under  the  present  system.  Is  that  your  experience? 
He  thought  by  the  amount  of  insurance  he  was  paying 
that  the  insurance  company  must  be  doing  weU  as  far  as 


he  was  concerned? — As  far  as  my  position  is  concerned,  JUr.  W. 
insurance  companies  are  doing  very  well  indeed.  BuUcu. 

2283.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  gather  from  your  evidence       I'ch  I'.iO 

that  it  would  be  a  benefit  tg,  both  employers  and  work-   

men  if  more  precautions  than  now  obtain  were  taken  ? — 

Well,  I  do  not  want  to  say  "  Yes  "  and  give  the  idea  I 
am  anxious  to  have  more  precautions  adopted,  because 
I  consider  that  proper  precautions  are  already  taken  by 
the  better  class  of  builders.  I  think  that  when  a  man 
is  very  careless  he  ought  to  have  as  much  pressure  as 
possible  put  upon  him.  I  should  consider  it  a  disgrace- 
ful state  of  things  if  I  had  a  man  killed  every  twelve 
months. 

2284.  Yon  think  such  a  man  ought  to  be  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  the  better  employers? — Yes. 

2285.  I  believe  you  undertake  all  the  trades  ? — Yes, 
all  of  them. 

2286.  You  have  had  experience  in  pilumbing,  then  ? — 
Yes. 

2287.  A  master  plumber  tuld  me  that  he  thought  no 
iron  gutters  should  be  allowed  to  project  into  the  street, 
because  he  considered  they  were  a  source  of  danger.  In 
Manchester  there  was  what  might  have  been  a  serious 
accident  through  one  of  these  gutters  giving  way.  What 
is  your  opinion  as  to  this? — No  doubt  it  is  a  source  of 
danger. 

2288.  I  find  this— I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Bullen 
will  confirm  it — ^that  the  holes  which  are  made  for 
screwing  the  gutters  up  are  often  too  big? — I  always 
make  my  men  use  larger  screws,  or  use  a  washer  under 
the  head  of  each  screw. 

2289.  (Mr.  BatcheUr.)  Do  you  think  it  is  safe  for  a 
man  to  use  a  gutter  as  a  scaffold,  for  a  man  to  put 
his  foot  in  ? — The  whole  of  the  pressure  does  not  rest 
on  the  end  in  the  gutter  ;  a  child  could  almost  hold  it 
there. 

2290.  A  slater  who  came  here  told  us  that  when  work- 
ing on  a  church  roof  he  had  frequently  to  start  the  first 
few  courses  by  putting  his  feet  in  the  gutter. ,  Do  you 
think  that  ought  to  be  allowed  ? — No,  but  I  have  seen  it 
done,  and  I  tell  my  men  to  stop  it. 

2291.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  As  regards  the  fixing  of  gutters, 
many  of  them  are  put  up  with  joiners'  screws  without 
washers? — I  have  seen  them  fixed  with  nails. 

2292.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  With  regard  to  flashing 
finials,  that  is  a  very  risky  job  on  the  part  of  plumbers, 
is  it  not? — Yes. 

2293.  The  slaters  having  finished  their  work,  they 
take  away  their  scaffolding.  What  precavition  do  you 
think  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  men  in 
doing  that? — I  should  certainly  advocate  proper  scaf- 
folding being  put  up  for  the  purpose.  I  always  consider 
that  a  man  can  do  a  lot  more  work  if  he  has  a  decent 
scaffold  to  work  on  than  if  he  has  to  hang  on  by  his 
teeth. 

2294.  It  is  not  always  the  case  you  know? — It  is  one 
of  the  cases  you  cannot  provide  for,  because  there  are 
hardly  two  jobs  alike.  Every  case  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with  on  its  merits. 

2295.  Hare  you  had  any  experience  witli  bnrrow 
hoists?  Is  that  the  metliod  you  use  in  Liverpool? — 
Yes,  we  have  two  methods  in  Liverpool,  one  such  as 
Mr.  Johnson  referred  to,  and  another  which  is  a  kind 
of  cradle,  into  which  you  run  the  barrow. 

2296.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  fixing  iron 
work? — No,  we  let  that  off. 

2297.  Do  you  put  in  the  concrete  as  you  go  up  ? — Yes. 

2298.  As  the  walls  rise  you  put  in  the  concrete  ? — 
Yes. 

2299.  You  employ  plasterers  too? — Yes. 

2303.  Is  it  necessary  for  their  scafi'olds  to  be  sheeted 
all  over? — No,  we  do  not  sheet  them  all  over,  the  cus- 
tom is  to  have  the  planks  laid  with  about  a  foot  or  so 
between  them. 

2301.  Are  they  supported  on  trestles  from  the  floor  ? 
■ — In  a  room,  such  as  this,  we  should  use  short  poles, 
as  trestles  would  not  be  high  enough. 

2302.  (Mr.  Haggcrty.)  Would  you  use  trestles  for 
the  cornices  ? — Not  in  such  a  room  as  this,  we  should  Tiss 
a  scaffold. 

2303.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  It  has  been  suggested  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  we  have  heard,  that  the  haste 
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and  push  of  the  present  day  has  increased  the  number 
of  accidents.  Is  that  your  experience? — I  should  deny 
it  most  emphatically  ;  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

2304.  (Mr.  Haygeiiy.)  Perhaps  you  have  not  seen 
any  of  the  American  buildings? — Yes,  there  is  one 
being  erected  in  Liverpool. 

2305.  (Mr.  Macfarlaw.)  Would  you  approve  of  a 
register  being  kept  on  each  job  showing  that  all  the 
materials  were  tested? — You  mean  scaffolding? 

2306.  I  mean  chains,  ropes,  and  the  like  of  that? — 
I  should  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  register 
at  the  builder's  yard.  I  always  have  my  scaffolding 
tested  as  it  comes  in  and  goes  out. 

2307.  But  the  Inspector  could  not  see  it  there  ? — He 
could  if  he  liked. 

2308.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Who  examines  your  scaffold- 
ing?— The  storekeeper. 

2309.  He  is  what  you  should  call  a  handy  labourer? 
— No,  he  has  only  to  take  in  and  send  out  plant. 


2310.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  any  steam 
cranes? — No,  none  at  all. 

2311.  Do  you  use  wire  ropes  for  jib  cranes  ? — ^Yes. 

2312.  They  are  hand  cranes? — ^Yes. 

2313.  Do  you  ever  have  any  accidents  with  them? — 
We  have  never  had  anyone  injured.  I  cannot  get 
workmen  to  realise  the  importance  of  putting  in  a 
cotter  pin  at  the  bottom  of  the  centre  post.  I  had 
spoken  to  my  works  manager  about  putting  one  on  a 
crane,  but  he  said  that  it  was  not  necessary.  The  very 
next  week  we  had  one  come  down  ;  fortunately,  nobody 
was  hurt. 

2314.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  was  the  objection  to 
putting  it  in? — He  had  no  objection  other  than  he  did 
not  consider  it  necessary. 

(Chairman.)  We  are  extremely  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Bullen,  for  your  help. 

{The  tintness  then,  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  Gr.  Macfarlane. 
Mr.  W.  Shepherd. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  J.P. 
Mr.  L.  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  Onion,  called,  and  examined. 


i:315.  {Ghairman.)  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Not- 
tingham Builders'  Labourers'  Trade  Society,  I  under- 
stand ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  am  the  President  of  that  Society. 

2316.  Are  you  engaged  in  active  work  at  th&  present 
time  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2317.  What  are  you  employed  as,  a  builders'  labourer 
or  a  scaffolder  ? — As  a  scaffolder. 

2318.  Are  you  a  foreman  scaffolder? — I  am  con- 
sidered to  be  a  foreman  scaffolder,  but,  as  a  rule, 
there  are  only  two  or  three  scaffolders  employed  on  a 
job  in  Nottingham. 

2319.  At  any  rate,  you  help  to  erect  scaffolds  ? — Yes, 
am  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  scaffolding. 

2320.  Are  the  scaffolds  in  your  district  outside  pole 
scaffolds,  as  they  are  in  London,  or  are  they  inside 
scaffolds  ? — Outside  scaffolds  are  used  as  a  rule. 

2321.  It  is  mostly  outside  scaffolding  in  your  district  ? 
— Yes,  sir,  it  is  very  seldom  that  inside  scaffolding  is 
used. 

2322.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
scaffolds,  which  would  tend  to  make  building  opera- 
tions less  dangerous  to  the  workmen? — No  more  than 
the  suggestions  which  we  sent  in  reply  to  the  circular 
containing  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Thatcher. 

2323.  I  thinli  we  had  better  go  through  the  printed 
statement  which  you  sent  in,  and  then  the  Committee 
will  be  able  to  ask  you  any  questions  that  may  arise 
out  of  those  suggestions.  The  first  suggestion  deals 
with  working  platforms  from  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  workman  or  for  materials  to  fall  a  distance  of  more 
than  8  feet,  and  provides  for  a  guard  rail  to  be  fixed 
at  a  height  of  3  feet  6  inches  above  the  platform,  and 
also  for  a  board  to  be  fixed  on  edge.  You  agree  with 
that,  but  suggest  that  the  standards  should  not  be  more 
than  8  feet  apart? — Yes,  with  regard  to  that  we  have 
not  got  any  byelaws  in  Nottingham  to  prevent  it, 
consequently  they  are  fixed  as  far  apart  as  12  feet, 
and  we  consider  that  is  unsafe. 


2324.  You  are  referring  to  the  standards  ? — ^Yes,  and 
there  are  only  three  putlogs  in  a  12  or  14  feet  length 
of  scaffolding,  and  that  is  not  safe,  particularly  where 
there  are  only  l^-inch  planks.  We  consider  that  the 
distance  between  the  putlogs  should  not  in  any  case 
exceed  4  feet,  and  that  2-inch  planks  only  ought  to  be 
used.  A  guard  rail  and  a  board  on  edge  should  be 
fixed. 

2325.  You  consider  there  should  be  a  guard  rail 
around  the  platforms? — Yes,  sir. 

2326.  When  the  scaffold  reaches  what  height  ? — After 
the  first  scaffold,  that  would  be  about  8  or  10  feet 
above  the  ground. 

2327.  You  consider  that  a  guard  rail  is  necessary  at 
that  height? — Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

2328.  It  has  been  suggested  by  several  vsdtnesses  that 
it  would  suffice  if  a  guard  rail  were  fixed  when  the 
scaffold  was  20  feet  or  25  feet  in  height.  Do  you  object 
to  that? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  equally  as  necessary  at 
20  feet  as  it  is  at  10  feet. 

2329.  You  mean  it  is  equally  as  necessary  at  10  feet 
as  it  is  at  20  feet? — Yes,  sir. 

2330.  You  think  that  if  a  man  fell  a  distance 
of  10  feet  he  might  possibly  sustain  severe  injuries? — 
Yes. 

2331.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  agree  with  Mr.  Thatcher's 
suggestion  then? — Yes,  but  in  addition  we  should  like 
it  to  be  compulsory  for  the  standards  to  be  fixed  not 
more  than  8  feet  apart. 

2332.  That  is,  you  suggest  that  the  maximum  dis- 
tance from  centre  to  centre  should  be  fixed? — Yes,  we 
consider  that  the  standards  should  not  be  more  than 
8  feet  apart. 

2333.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  usual  distance  be- 
tween the  standards  now  ? — The  larger  master  buildeig 
i]i  Nottingham  allow  the  scaffolder  in  charge  to  do  as 
he  likes,  but  on  jerry  buildings,  where  there  is  often 
a  very  limited  amount  of  plant,  there  is  aS'  much  as 
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12  feet  between  the  standards,  and  sometimes  even 
more  than  that. 

2334.  With  no  support  between  the  standards  ? — No, 
sir,  there  is  no  support  between. 

2335.  (Mr.  SJie^t^^Td.)  Do  you  use  poles  for  stand- 
ards ? — Yes. 

2336.  And  poles  for  ledgers  ?—Tes. 

2337.  And  the  scaffolding  is  done  by  lashings  ? — Yes. 
.    2338.  That  is  ropes  ? — Yes,  but  some  people  also  use 

chains  for  lashings. 

2339.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  far  apart  do  you  fix 
your  putlogs  ? — On  good  buildings  they  are  4  feet  apart, 
but  on  jerry  buildings  they  are  as  much  as  6  or  7  feet 
apart. 

2340.  That  depends  upon  the  strength  of  your 
scaffolding  planks? — Yes.  In  Nottingham  the  planks 
are  generally  14  inches,  not  more.  There  are  a  few 
cases  where  2-inch  planks  are  used. 

2341.  You  do  not  use  any  3-inch  planks? — No,  only 
for  barrow  runs. 

2342.  {Chairman.)  Are  your  scaffold  planks  butt- 
jointed  or  are  they  overlapped  ? — They  are  butted  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  but  sometimes  we  have  to  lap 
a  length  in  order  to  suit  the  building. 

2343.  What  about  birch  for  putlogs,  do  you  agree 
with  that? — Yes,  the  putlogs  should  be  of  red  deal 
not  less  than  4^  inches  by  3  inches,  if  not  of  birch. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  use  3  inches  by  3  inches,  and 
whitewood  at  that. 

2344.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  not  whitewood  as  strong 
as  deal? — No. 

2345.  (Mr,  Slieplwrd.)  Do  you  use  spruce  in  your  dis- 
trict?— No,  very  seldom,  at  any  rate. 

2.346.  What  do  you  mean  by  red  ? — Red  deal. 

2347.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  mean  Baltic  red,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

2348.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  It  is  a  term  which  is  not  usu- 
ally applied  to  Baltic  timber  here  in  London.  Red, 
as  it  is  known  here  is  applied  more  to  American  timber 
than  to  Baltic  timber.  I  should  have  thought  that  all 
your  timber  would  come  from  the  Baltic  through  Hull  ? 
— Yes,  through  Hull  and  Grimsby.  A  great  deal  of 
red  timber  comes  from  Russia. 

2349.  Do  you  consider  that  the  "  Riga  white  "  is  not 
as  strong  as  spruce? — ^I  think  it  would  be  rather  ex- 
pensive. 

2360.  Don't  you  use  birch  at  all? — Very  seldom,  ex- 
cept when  a  London  firm  is  erecting  a  building  in 
Nottingham. 

2351.  Nottingham  builders  then  do  not  use  birch? — - 
No. 

2352.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  you  would  be 
satisfied  if  you  had  clean  timber  free  from  knots  ? — - 
Yes,  sir,  we  should. 

2853.  It  is  more  the  condition  of  the  timber  which 
is  to  be  used  ? — That  is  so,  if  it  is  free  from  knots  it 
will  bear  the  strain  and  weight.  There  is  some  white- 
wood  which  is  liable  to  snap  like  a  carrot. 

2354.  {Chairman.)  Seeing  that  there  is  such  a 
variety  of  timber  used  for  making  scaffolds  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  do  you  consider  that  this  Com- 

.  mittee  could,  with  any  advantage,  make  a  regulation 
insisting  on  a  certain  kind  of  wood  being  used? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

2355.  You  heard  that  in  London  the  putlogs  are  of 
birch? — Yes,  I  was  referring  to  the  putlogs  that  are 
used  in  London. 

2356.  Would  it  not  satisfy  you,  and  those  whom  you 
represent,  if  the  materials  used  for  making  scaffolds 
were  sound? — Yes. 

2357.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  And  of  sufficient  strength? 
— ^Yes,  that  is  all  we  want. 

2358.  (Mr.  Batchclor.)  We  have  a  general  term  that 
■scaffolding  should  be  of  good  quality  and  there  should 
be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it.  A  regulation  to  that 
effect  would  meet  your  point  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  tendency 
in  Nottingham  to  supply  this  3-inch  by  3-inch  to  be 
used  for  scaffolds. 

2359.  You  are  referring  to  sawn  timber? — Yes,  it  is 


the  same  size  as  this  birch,  and  we  consider  that  it  is   Mr.  J. 

not  safe.  ,7* 
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2360.  {Chairman.)  We  will  now  pass  on  to  No.  4,  _ 
which  refers  to  ladders.   'You  agree  with  the  sugges- 
tions made,  but  you  would  like  all  staves  of  ladders  to 

be  of  oak? — Yes. 

2361.  And  to  be  riven  and  not  turjied  ? — Yes. 

2362.  W'hat  are  the  ladder  staves  usually  made  uf 
in  your  district? — In  London  they  are  made  of  dis- 
used spokes  of  wheels.  In  Nottingham  they  are  gene- 
rally made  of  oak,  but  sometimes  they  use  turned 
timber  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  not  strong  enough. 
I  have  seen  them  break  simply  with  a  man's  weight  on 
them. 

2363.  {Mr.  Bafchelor.)  That  would  not  be  a  new 
ladder  you  are  referring  to,  would  it? — Yes.  The  best 
ladder  makers  in  Nottingham  do  use  the  old  spokes  of 
wheels  for  staves,  and  we  consider  thes6  are  the  best. 
The  use  of  turned  stuff  for  staves  ought  to  be  stopped. 
What  they  do  is  to  saw  the  timber  up  and  turn  it, 
in  some  cases  the  grain  is  almost  straight.  That  is 
the  kind  of  stave  I  have  seen  break  with  a  man's 
weight  on  it. 

2364.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Because  the  grain  was 
crossed? — Yes,  if  they  were  riven  the  grain  could  not 
be  crossed. 

2365.  {Chairman.)  Then  No.  5  relates  to  openings  in 
the  working  platforms  through  which  a  man  could  fall 
more  than  8  feet.  These  should  be  protected  by  means 
of  a  guard  rail  fixed  at  a  height  of  3  feet.  I  note  that 
you  suggest  they  should  not  exceed  3  feet? — Yes.  In 
Nottingham  bricks  and  mortar  are  carried  on  a  head- 
board, and  that  being  so,  the  men  have  to  bend  right 
down  to  get  rid  of  the  load.  In  doing  this  a  man 
might  slip  under  the  guard  rail  if  it  was  fixed  at  a 
height  of  3  feet  6  inches. 

2366.  What  do  you  sujjpose  the  guard  is  going  to 
be  m.ade  of? — We  usually  used  a  pole  for  the  purpose, 
which  is  tied  up.  Sometimes  we  use  timber,  3  inches 
by  3  inches.  It  should  be  compulsory  for  broad  timber 
to  be  used  ;  if  the  top  of  it  was  3  feet  6  inches  above 
the  platform,  the  bottom  would  be  about  3  feet  above. 

2367.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Is  it  the  common  practice  in 
Nottingham  to  provide  guard  rails? — No,  it  is  very 
seldom  done. 

2368.  Do  you  know  of  any  accident  that  has  occurred 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  guard  rail  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  actually  seen  an  accident,  but  there  have 
been  accidents  from  that  cause.  We  had  a  stone- 
mason killed  eight  or  nine  years  ago  simply  through 
the  want  of  a  guard  rail.  He  stepped  back  from  his 
work  and  fell  down  from  the  scaffold.  That  accident 
would  not  have  happened  if  there  had  been  a  guard 
rail  fixed. 

2369.  Is  that  the  only  accident  you  know  of? — Yes, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that  is  the  only  accident 
through  the  absence  of  a  guard  rail. 

2370.  Then  in  consequence  of  that  one  accident  you 
would  impose  this  condition  upon  everybody  who  is 
carrying  on  building  operations  ? — I  cannot  say  that ; 
there  have  doubtless  been  more  accidents  from  that 
cause. 

2371.  (Mr.  Bafchchr.)  But  the  fact  of  one  life  hav- 
ing been  lost  in  ten  years  would  be  quite  sufficient 
reason  for  your  suggesting  that  there  should  be  a  guard 
rail  to  prevent  such  an  accident  occurring  again  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

2372.  {Chairman  )  Can  these  holes  in  the  working 
platforms  be  fenced  all  round  with  a  guard  rail? 
Would  it  be  practicable  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2373.  How  about  the  landing  of  materials  and  bar- 
rows, or  whatever  is  required  to  be  landed  there  ? — 
While  the  men  were  working  there,  a  guard  rail  all 
round  would  be  in  the  way,  but  the  hole  would  be 
guarded  on  three  sides. 

2374.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  would  be  the  use  of 
that? — It  would  be  safer  for  the  ordinary  workman  to 
walk  about. 

2375.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  do  you  carry  your 
stuff  up? — On  the  head. 

2376.  You  use  head-boards  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

2377.  Do  you  carry  up  mortar,  bricks,  and  other 
materials  in  that  way? — Yes. 
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Mr.  J.  Ohion.  2378.  You  must  have  siiiiicient  space  for  the  men  to 
  get  off  on  to  the  scaffold.    How  much  space  would  you 

yi  Mar.  1907.  y^ant  for  that  ? — If  the  ladder  was  in  the  centre  be- 

  tween  the  standards  there  would  be  sufficient  space 

to  land  on  either  side. 

2379.  Would  there  be  7  feet  ?— Well,  yes,  there  would 
be  3  feet  6  inches  on  each  side. 

2380.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  That  would  be  governed  by 
t!ie  distance  the  standards  were  fixed  apart? — Yes. 

2381.  {Mr.  Slwphcrd.)  You  do  not  use  hods? — No. 

2382.  {Chairman.)  No.  6  is  "No  loose  putlogs  or 
'■  other  timbers  should  be  allowed  to  remain  project- 
"  ing  from  the  face  of  the  scaffold  where  hoisting  or 
"lowering  of  material  or  plant  is  carried  on."  You 
accept  that  but  you  have  some  suggestion  to  make  about 
it? — Yes,  we  consider  that  all  putlogs  above  the  first 
scaffold  should  be  left  in  uiitil  the  building  is  com- 
pleted. In  Nottingham  they  strip  them  from  top  to 
bottom,  at  all  events,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
will  find  that.  We  consider  the  putlogs  should  not 
be  withdrawn,  as  they  are  a  means  of  staying  the 
scaffolding,  which  has  a  tendency  to  collapse  if  they 
are  removed. 

2383.  You  consider  that  the  scaffolding  is  not  safe 
if  the  lower  putlogs  are  taken  away? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2384.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  you  suggest  that  the 
putlogs  should  be  left  in  from  top  to  bottom? — Yes. 

2385.  And  these  putlogs  are  only  4  feet  apart  ? — Yes, 
they  should  be  left  after  10  feet  high. 

2386.  SuTvnose  a  building  was  being  erected  and  was 
eight  or  nine  storeys  high,  do  you  not  think  there 
would  be  rather  a  superfluity  of  putlogs? — We  don't 
have  buildings  eight  or  nine  storeys  high  in  Not- 
tingham. 

■  2387.  But  you  might  do? — What  we  want  to  prevent 
is  what  they  are  doing  now. 

2388.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  are  going  too  far 
in  suggesting  that  all  putlogs  should  be  left,  seeing 
that  they  are  only  4  feet  apart?  Suppose  there  was  a 
regulation  to  that  effect,  what  good  would  it  do  ? — 
It  strengthens  the  scaffolding. 

2389.  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  sufficient  if  some 
of  the  putlogs  were  left  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  scaffolding.  Pur  instance,  would  it  not  be 
sufficient  if  a  putlog  were  left  to  every  standard? — I 
am  afraid  in  Nottingham  if  there  is  not  a  hard  and 
fast  rule,  they  will  strip  the  scaffolding  of  putlogs, 
just  as  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

2390.  You  would  not  suggest  that  such  a  rule  should 
be  insisted  upon  all  over  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

2391.  It  does  not  obtain  all  over  the  country? — No. 

2392.  We  want  the  careless  builders  to  come  into 
line  with  the  good  ones,  but  we  do  not  want  to  go 
beyond  that.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
fair  and  proper  regulation  to  make  that  all  the  put- 
logs should  be  left  in? — Yes. 

2893.  Every  one  of  them?— Yes. 

2394.  You  are  not  willing  then  to  agree  that  only 
the  putlogs  opposite  the  standards  should  be  left  in  ? 
— AVell,  I  would  agree,  provided  the  standards  were 
not  more  than  8  feet  apart. 

2395.  {Chairman.)  We  will  pass  on  to  No.  7,  which 
relates  to  the  hoisting  of  materials.  You  agree,  but 
suggest  that  where  material  is  being  hoisted  by 
machinery,  care  should  be  taken  that  a  practical  engine 
driver  be  employed.  Is  there  much  machinery  used 
for  hoisting  materials  in  Nottingham  ? — No,  not  a  great 
deal.  We  have  had  the  experience  of  a  driver  pulling 
the  load  over  the  top  of  the  jib. 

2396.  You  mean  while  using  a  crane  ? — Yes,  that 
is  why  we  suggested  that.  We  have  not  had  many 
steam  cranes  in  Nottingham. 

2397.  Is  it  not  the  usual  thing  for  a  practical  man 
to  be  employed  as  an  engine  driver?  I  suppose  they 
hire  these  steam  cranes,  and  would  not  a  man  be  sent 
to  take  charge  of  it? — No,  they  set  a  man  to  work  it 
who  had  been  working  a  pile-driving  engine. 

2398.  Then  No.  8  is  about  the  barking  of  poles  Used 
in  the  construction  of  scaffolds.  You  agree,  with  the 
addition  that  the  poles  should  be  knotted  as  well  as 
barked?— Yes,  after  the  bark  is  strinped  off  the  knots 
project,  and  they  should  be  removed. 


2399.  Then  we  come  to  No.  9.  "  No  work  should 
'■  take  place  on  a  working  platform  until  its  con- 
"  struction  is  complete,  unless  the  portion  incomplete 
"  is  effectively  guarded  to  prevent  men  from  using  it." 
You  agree  with  that.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say 
about  it  ? — ^In  Nottingham,  as  a  rule,  the  men  have  to 
use  the  scafl'old  before  it  is  completed. 

2400.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? — The  men  have  been  sent  to  work  on  scaffolds 
before  the  guard  board  was  put  up  or  before  the 
scaffolding  was  completed. 

2401.  Before  the  planks  were  on?- — Yes,  while  they 
are  sheeting  the  other  part.  I  have  seen  bricklayers 
standing  waiting  for  the  planks  to  come  on. 

2402.  {Chairman.)  You  accept  No.  10,  which  provides 
that  no  alteration  or  interference  with  the  construction 
of  a  scaffold  should  be  made  except  by  an  authorised 
person  ? — Yes. 

2403.  No.  11  is  about  the  examination  of  plant  and 
the  destruction  of  that  which  is  condemned.  You 
agree  with  that?— Yes. 

2404.  You  have  some  suggestions  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  No.  11,  I  think? — ^Yes,  we  consider  that  plant 
should  be  branded  when  it  is  found  to  be  defective. 

2405.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Your  recommendation  is  not 
so  conclusive  as  Mr.  Thatcher's  suggestion.  He  says, 
"All  plant  should  be  constantly  examined,  and  if  any 
"  be  found  defective  it  should  be  disposed  of  in  such 
"  a  manner  that  its  use  cannot  be  continued  un- 
"  knowingly  ''  ? — We  agree  with  that  if  it  is  made  com- 
pulsory to  do  so. 

2406.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  you  suggest  is  to 
have  a  big  stamp  with  "defective"  marked  on  it? — 
Yes. 

2407.  Then  you  would  want  a  fire  to  heat  it? — Yes, 
but  that  would  not  cause  any  inconvenience  ;  fires  have 
to  be  provided  for  other  purposes. 

2408.  {Chairman.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  destroy 
any  defective  plant? — Yes,  as  a  rule  it  is  sold  for 
firewood. 

2409.  {Mr.  Macfarlarie.)  You  must  get  all  builders 
to  do  that? — We  should  like  to. 

2410.  {Chairman.)  Very  well,  please  go  on  with  the 
suggestions  of  your  Society  ?^ — We  are  of  opinion  that 
scaffolding  should  be  taken  down  by  a  practical  scaf- 
folder  only.  In  Nottingham,  anyone  is  allowed  to 
take  it  down,  and  we  have  had  accidents  arise  through 
that.  As  soon  as  the  scaffolding  is  up  they  appear  to 
think  that  anyone  will  do  to  take  it  down. 

2411.  You  mean  that  a  practical  scaffolder  should  be 
employed  to  take  down  the  scaffolds  as  well  as  erect 
them  ? — Yes. 

2412.  {2'Lr.  Haijf/erfy.)  Wliat  distinction  do  they 
make  in  Nottingham  between  the  scaffolder  and  the 
labourer? — The  labourers  are  cheaper. 

2413.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  particular  danger  is 
there  or  what  accidents  are  likely  to  arise  through 
want  of  skill  in  taking  down  scaffolding? — We  have 
had  two  men  permanently  disabled  owing  to  a  trap 
when  coming  down,  that  is,  through  the  absence  of 
proper  precautions. 

2414.  What  type  of  "  trap "  ? — By  a  plank  over- 
hanging a  putlog. 

2415.  {Chairman.)  You  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  I" 
think,  as  to  the  width  of  scaffolds? — Yes,  we  consider 
that  scaffolds  to  buildings  should  not  be  less  than  4  feet 
in  width.  In  our  district  there  are  many  cases  where 
the  scaffolds  are  not  more  than  3  feet  6  inches  in 
width. 

2416.  You  think  that  is  not  wide  enough  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2417.  I  suppose  there  are  buildings  in  Nottingham 
where  the  scaffolds  are  4  feet  in  width?— Yes,  and  it 
should  'be  made  compulsory  in  all  cases.. 

1418.  We  go  on  then  with  your  suggestions? — 
When  repairing  chimneys  of  old  buildings  there  is 
a  tendency  to  use  cripples  ;  they  also  put  up  two 
brackets  and  sling  them  over  a  ridge  in  triangular 
fashion,  and  put  two  boards  on.  We  have  had  several 
accidents  from  that  cause. 

2419.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  The  scaffolding  would  not 
be  more  than  the  width  of  the  two  brackets  ? — That  is 
so,  you  get  four  boards  on  as  a  rule. 
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2420.  All  the  pressure  would  be  on  the  rope? — Yes, 
on  the  rope  across  the  ridge. 

2421.  The  rope  would  have  to  stand  the  weight  of 
that  stage  ? — ^Yes,  the  whole  stage,  and  the  men  on  it. 

2422.  That  is  not  used  for  new  buildings  1 — No,  only 
for  repairing  chimneys  of  old  'buildings. 

2423.  I  suppose  you  are  referring  to  the  pointing  of 
chimneys? — Yes,  they  do  one  side  first  and  then  the 
other  side.  They  have  not  sufficient  plant  to  go  right 
round  it.  We  have  a  great  many  small  builders  who 
do  nothing  beyond  repairing  work,  and  that  is  the 
kind  of  scaffolding  they  use. 

2424.  (Chairman.)  There  is  another  suggestion  In 
your  statement  about  raising  the  inner  board  of  the 
platform  by  placing  bricks  on  the  putlogs.  That  you 
consider  to  be  a  dangerous  practice  ? — K  they  want  to 
reach  a  few  feet  higher,  the  bricklayers  will  lift  the 
inner  plank  on  bricks  which  are  placed  on  the  put- 
logs. 

2425.  That  you  consider  dangerous  ? — ^Yes  ;  because 
there  is  no  sheeting  imdemeath,  and  the  bricks  are 
liable  to  fall  on  a  man  below. 

2426.  (Mr.  Baichchr.)  Do  you  consider  that  a  block 
scaffold  is  safe  in  any  case  ? — No,  not  above  9  inches. 

2427.  (Chairman.)  When  the  scaffolding  is  being 
taken  down,  is  it  customary  in  your  part  of  the 
country  to  throw  the  materials  from  the  scaffold  to  the 
ground,  such  as  poles,  planks,  ropes,  &c.,  or  do  they 
lower  them  with  ropes? — Sometimes  in  the  fields 
they  throw  them  down,  but  in  the  streets  they  have 
to  lower  them  down. 

2428.  Is  it  not  a  dangerous  practice  to  throw 
materials  under  any  circumstances? — Yes.  I  consider 
it  is  very  dangerous. 

2429.  Do  you  get  many  accidents  in  connection  with 
building  operations  in  Nottingham  and  district? — At 
the  present  time  we  have  15  cases  on  the  books. 

2430.  How  many  members  have  you  in  your  Society? 
— Between  seven  and  eight  hundred. 

2431.  And  out  of  that  number  15  are  now  laid  up 
owing  to  accidents? — Yes. 

2432.  Can  you  arrange  with  the  Secretary  of  your 
Society  to  let  us  have  a  list  of  the  accidents  that  have 
happened  to  your  members,  say,  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  causes  ? — ^Well,  yes,  I  dare  say  we  can 
give  the  particulars  of  many  of  them,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  possible  to  give  a  full  account  of  all 
the  accidents. 

2433.  If  you  allow  sick  pay,  or  rather  accident 
pay,  you  would  have  a  list  of  the  men  to  whom  acci- 
dent money  has  been  paid? — Yes,  but  not  a  record  of 
exactly  how  the  accident  happened. 

2434.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  cause  of  the 
accidents.  We  could  then  see  how  far  the  suggestions 
which  you  have  made  would  help  us  in  drawing  up 
regulations  to  prevent  accidents  ? — Yes,  hni  the  doctor's 
certificate  merely  specifies  that  a  man  has  met  with 
an  'accident  which  prevents  him  from  following  his 
employment,  and  then  he  receives  accident  pay. 

2435.  (Mr  Shepherd.)  I  suppose  all  the  builders' 
labourers  a-re  in  your  Union? — Yes. 

2436.  And  you  take  up  the  cases  of  these  accidents 
on  behalf  of  the  men? — Yes. 

2437.  Therefore,  it  is  probable  that  your  Secretary 
will  have  in  his  possession  all  the  information  wc 
want? — I  dare  say  he  will  have  the  greater  part  of  it 
at  any  rate. 

2438.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  any  of  your  members 
met  with  serious  accidents? — Yes,  I  think  we  have 
seven  who  are  disabled  for  life  ;  they  are  allowed  3s. 
a  week. 

2439.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  We  want  the  particulars  of 
the  accidents  ? — Yes,  very  well,  sir. 

2440.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Is  the  system  of  sub-contract- 
ing adqpted  in  your  district? — Yes,  but  as  a  rule  the^ 
arrange  with  the  contractor  for  the  use  of  the  scaf- 
folding. 

2441.  They  do  not  have  to  find  their  own  scaffoldin.'  ? 
—Only  very  few  of  them.  The  plastering  work  is  sub- 
contracted, and  they  have  no  plant.  We  have  had 
several  accidents  during  the  last  six  months  through 
the  floors   not   being  sheeted   in.      There   were  two 
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accidents  on  a  new  warehouse  which  was  being  erected  Afr.  J.]Onio 

— the  foreman  and  one  of  the  labourers  were  injured   

through  bricks  falling  through  the  joists  and  striking  13  Mar,  190'i 
them.    In  another  case  tjvo  .other  men  were  injured  — — 
through  a  similar  thing  happening. 

2442.  All  these  four  accidents  have  hapjjened  during 
the  last  six  months  owing  to  the  floors  not  being  sheeted 
over  ? — ^Yes. 

2443.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  You  consider  that  all  floors 
should  be  sheeted  over  where  practicable? — Yes,  that 
is  our  opinion. 

2444.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  The  whole  of  the  floor?— 
Yes. 

2445.  (Mr.  Saggerty.)  I  have  not  heard  you  mention 
anything  about  runs  ? — -In  our  opinion  runs  should  not 
be  less  than  27  inches  in  width,  and  a  guard  board 

should  be  fixed  on  each  side  to  prevent  materials  from  ' 
falling  down. 

2446.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
bricks,  for  instance,  are  so  loosely  packed'  that  they 
tumble  off? — They  have  to  fill  the  barrows  full  before 
they  are  hoisted  up  by  the  "  Scotchman. " 

2447.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Supposing  there  was  a  floor 
sheeted  over  you  would  not  want  a  guard  board  on 
that  run  would  you? — No,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
if  the  floor  was  sheeted  over,  but  it  would  be  necessary 
if  it  was  not. 

2448.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  ever  seen  a  floor 
sheeted  over? — Yes,  I  have. 

2449.  Completely  sheeted  over? — No,  not  completely. 
In  Nottingham  they  hoist  the  stuff  up  on  the  floors 
to  avoid  having  to  carry  it  right  out  in  the  street, 
and  where  the  men  work  the  floors  are  sheeted,  that  is, 
the  sheeting  is  about  six  feet  wide. 

2450.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  In  cases  where  men  are  work- 
incr  below,  would  you  be  satisfied  if  those  men  were 
adequately  protected  ? — Yes. 

2451.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  suggest  then,  that 
wherever  there  are  workmen  below  they  should  be 
protected  from  materials  falling  from  above? — Yes. 

2452.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  they  use  steam  cranes  in 
Nottingham  ?— Not  verj-  often,  hand  cranes  are  mostly 
used. 

2453.  (Mr.  Batchehr.)  Do  you  use  anything  like  this 
for  scaffolding  in  Nottingham  (showing  model).  That 
type  of  scaffolding  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
in  Scotland  principally,  I  believe.  They  drive  this 
spike  into  the  wall  and  another  one  is  fixed  at  the 
other  end  ;  planks  are  laid  across  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  from  that  they  are  able  to  get  to  the  face 
of  the  wall.    I  suppose  you  do  not  use  them  ? — No. 

2454.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  safe  method?— No,  T 
do  not. 

2455.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  say  in  your  stateinent 
that  you  consider  it  is  necessary  to  have  scaffold- 
ing inspectors,  and  that  they  should  be  practical  scaf- 
folders.  That  is,  men  like  yourself,  I  suppose? — Yes, 
someone  who  has  had  practical  experience. 

2456.  Then  do  you  suggest  that  this  Committee 
should  recommend  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  inspec- 
tors should  be  annointed?  If  so,  who  is  to  appoint 
them,  the  Government  or  the  local  authorities  ?— Our 
opinion  is  that  they  should  be  scaffolders,  and  they 
should  be  appointed  by  the  local  authorities. 

2457.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  By  the  local  authorities?— 
Yes,  I  think  the  local  authorities  should  appoint  them. 

2458.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  In  your  town  or  district,  I 
should  say  the  engineer  or  surveyor  would  know  wh ) 
to  appoint? — Yes. 

2459.  What  would  be  the  use  of  appointing  such  ». 
man  to  see  that  chains  are  tested,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing? — I  did  not  suggest  myself  for  that  job. 

2460.  I  am  not  referring  to  you  individually.  An 
inspector  would  not  only  be  called  upon  to  inspect 
scaffolding,  it  would  be  a  part  of  his  duty  to  see  that 
chains  had  been  tested,  and  the  cranes  were  in  proper 
working  order,  and  all  that  would  require  experience  ? 
— It  is  not  difficult  to  see  whether  a  chain  is  in  a  good 
condition  or  not.  If  you  looked  at  it  you  would  be 
able  to  see  whether  there  was  any  flaw  in  the  chain. 

2461.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Don't  you  think  that  if  the 
inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  local  authorities  they 
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Mr.  J.  Onion,  would  be  subject  to  local  influences  ? — No,  I  do  not 
see  why  they  should  be. 
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2462.  Well,  many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  giveji 
evidence  before  this  Committee  have  suggested  that 
it  would  be  so.    It  appears,  too,  that  they  have  some 


reason  for  thinking,  so,  and  I  have  my  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  would  be  so? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  am  sure  we  are  much  obliged  to 
the  witness  for  the  information  he  has  given  us. 

(The  witness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  A.       H.  Thatcher,  called,  and  examined. 


Mr.  A.  G.  H. 

Thatcher. 

IS  Mar.  1907. 


2463.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  a  Factory  Inspec- 
tors' Assistant  since  1896,  I  think.  In  that  capacity 
you  have  visited  buildings  in  course  of  erection  to 
enquire  ,as  to  the  cause  of  accidents,  and  you  have 
written  reports  on  such  matters  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2464.  Had  you  any  practical  experience  in  building 
work  before  you  joined  the  Factory  Department? — Yes, 
sir  ;  I  had  three  years  with  Messrs.  J.  Dorey  &  Son, 
of  Brentford. 

2465.  You  are  the  author  of  a  book  on  scaffolding, 
and  you  have  written  various  articles  for  the  building 
trade  journals,  I  believe? — -Yes,  sir. 

2466.  You  have  studied  the  question  of  the  preven- 
tion of  building  accidents,  and  made  certain  suggestions 
which  have  been  embodied  in  Home  Office  circulars  and 
issued  to  builders  throughout  the  United  Kingdom? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

2467.  Is  your  experience  of  building  work  confined  to 
London  and  the  South  of  England,  or  have  you  also 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Northern  and  Scotch  systems 
of  building? — I  am  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
building  as  carried  on  in  and  around  Manchester,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  South  of  England. 

2468.  Your  suggestions  mainly  refer  to  outside 
or  pole  scaffolding? — ^Yes,  that  is  so,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  to  some  extent  apply  to 
inside  scaffolding.  When  I  drew  up  those  suggestions 
I  had  the  Southern  system  mostly  in  mind. 

2409.  With  regard  to  instability  and  inadequate 
strength  of  scaffolds,  I  gather  from  your  statement  that 
you  think  no  precise  regulations  could  be  made  to 
deal  with  this  particular  point,  owing  to  the  numerous 
factors  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  great 
variety  of  uses  to  which  a  scaffold  may  be  put,  and  the 
loads  that  may  be  placed  upon  it? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2470.  You  would  probably  agree  that  a  regulation 
should  be  made  requiring  scaffolds  to  be  built  of  sound 
material? — Yes,  sir  ;  certainly. 

2471.  And  so  far,  that  would  ensure  the  stability  of 
the  scaffold? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

2472.  You  would  also  agree,  I  presume,  that  suffi- 
cient material  should  be  provided  for  the  erection  of 
scaffolds  ? — Yes. 

2473.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  enforce 
a  regulation  of  that  kind? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  see 
who  is  to  decide  what  is  a  sufficient  quantity. 

2474.  Not  in  the  sense  of  making  a  regulation  that 
sufiicient  and  sound  material  shall  be  provided  ? — I  can- 
not see  how  a  regulation  as  to  sufiicient  material 
could  be  enforced. 

2475.  (Mr.  Maggerty.)  In  many  instances  a  foreman 
orders  a  certain  amount  of  plant  for  a  certain  job,  and 
his  scaffolder  says  to  him,  "  I  want  some  more  plant, 
"  as  I  have  not  got  sufiicient."  The  foreman  replies, 
"  You  have  got  to  make  that  do,"  and  as  a  result  of 
the  scarcity  of  plant  an  accident  occurs? — ^Yes,  quite 
so.  I  think  that  is  a  source  of  danger  that  might  be 
dealt  with  in  this  way.  The  probability  is,  if  there 
was  a  shortage  of  scaffolding,  there  would  be  a  tendency 
to  instability  or  insufficiency  of  strength,  and  I  think 
a  regulation  embodying  these  two  points  would  rather 
cover  the  question  of  the  amount  of  scaffolding. 

2476.  (Chairman.)  You  would  also  agree  that  defec- 
tive poles,  planks,  putlogs,  ropes,  &c.,  should  be 
destroyed  or  rendered  unfit  for  further  use  as  scaffold- 
ing plant? — -Yes,  sir.  I  might  here  suggest  a  regulation 
to  this  effect :  "  That  aU  material  and  plant  to  be  used 
"  for  the  progress  of  the  works  should  be  examined  on 
"  arrival  at  the  job.  Any  found  defective  shall  be 
"  marked,  stored,  or  removed,  or  otherwise  disposed 
"  of  so  that  its  use  cannot  take  place  unknowingly 
"before  the  defects  have  been  remedied."  Any 
material  or  plant  examined  during  use  and  found  to  be 
defective  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 


2477.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  enforce  such  a  regu- 
lation ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2478.  By  an  Inspector?— Yes,  I  think  so.  The 
examination  should  be  made  by  a  responsible  person 
working  on  the  job.  Such  responsible  person  should 
be  named  by  the  employer,  and  his  name  should  be 
entered  in  the  register  kept  on  the  works.  My  point 
is  this,  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  no  one's 
business.  If  a  man  were  definitely  appointed  by  his 
employer  to  make  the  examination,  then  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  that  particular  person  to  do  it. 

2479.  (Mr.  Sliepherd.)  The  employer  is  going  to  be 
relieved  of  responsibility  ?— No.  I  did  not  suggest  that. 
I  said  the  responsible  person  should  be  named  by  the 
employer. 

2480.  What  responsibility  is  there  to  be  on  this  man? 
—That  would  depend  what  view  the  employer  took  of 
it.  If  he  neglected  to  do  certain  work  the  employer 
has  his  remedy. 

2481.  That  is,  discharge  him?— Quite  so. 

2482.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  responsible  person 
would  generally  be  the  foreman  of  the  job? — Yes,  sir. 

2483.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Suppose  he  neglects  to  do 
this  after  he  has  been  deputed  to  do  the  work,  who  is 
th  en  to  be  responsible  ? — The  employer. 

2484.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  By  a  regulation  you  impose 
upon  him  a  condition  of  employment,  and  when  he  is 
giving  effect  to  that  condition  he  is  to  take  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  neglect  of  the  man  upon  whom  he 
puts  the  duty? — Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  so. 

2485.  (Mr.  Haggerfy.)  If  he  employs  a  competent 
man,  and  this  man  does  not  carry  out  his  instructions, 
the  employer  should  be  liable  because  he  neglects  to 
see  that  his  instructions  are  carried  out? — Yes. 

2486.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  would  clear  everybody 
ex3ept  the  employer? — No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  suggest  that. 

2487.  How  would  you  place  the  onus  upon  anyone 
but  the  employer  ? — I  am  not  referring  to  this  particular 
requirement  for  the  moment. 

2488.  (Chairman.)  Suppose  the  scaffolding  was 
obviously  unsafe,  say,  for  instance,  the  standards  were 
out  of  the  upright,  or  the  putlogs  loose,  or  the  planks 
rotten,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  is  there  not  a  remedy 
at  the  present  time  under  Section  17  of  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  which  gives  power  to  a 
magistrate  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  dangerous  ways, 
works,  machinery  or  plant,  upon  a  building? — ^Yes,  sir, 
there  is  ;  but  it  has  its  limitations.  Section  17  applies 
only  to  buildings  on  which  power  is  used. 

2489.  That  is  so  at  present.  What  is  your  sugges- 
tion?— I  suggest  that  a  regulation  should  be  made,  on 
somewhat  similar  lines  to  Section  17,  which  would 
apply  to  any  building,  whether  machinery  was  in  use 
or  not. 

(Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  am  not  clear  as  to  what  Section  17 
refers  to. 

2490.  (Chairman.)  I  will  read  it.  (Eeads  Section  17 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901.)  By  Section 
105,  which  relates  to  buildings.  Section  17  is  applied 
to  buildings  in  course  of  construction  where  machinery 
is  used.  Suppose  that  is  a  good  remedy,  what  can  be 
done  in  the  case  of  buildings  where  power  is  not  used? 
— If  the  section  were  extended  to  cover  all  buildings 
under  construction  or  repair  I  think  it  would  be  very 
useful  in  dealing  with  unstable  scaffolding  and  also 
scaffolding  of  insufficient  strength.  The  point  might 
be  met  by  a  regulation  to  this  effect :  "  A  court  of  sum- 
"  mary  jurisdiction  may,  on  complaint  by  an  Inspector 
"  and  on  being  satisfied  that  any  of  the  works  or  ways 
"  temporarily  used  for  tli©  purpose  of  the  construction 
"  or  repair  of  the  building,  or  part  of  a  building,  is  in 
"  such  a  condition  that  it  cannot  be  used  without  danger 
"  to  life  or  limb,  prohibit  its  use,  or,  if  it  is  capable 
"  of  repair  or  alteration,  prohibit  its  use  until  it  is 
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"duly  repaired  or  altered.'    That  is  founded  on  Sec- 
tion 17. 

2491.  You  think  if  such  a  regulation  were  made  it 
should  apply  to  all  buildnigs  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  one  or 
two  other  points  I  should  like  to  mention.  An  ad- 
dition to  the  regulation  might  be  made  as  follows  :  — 
"  Where  a  complaint  is  to  be  made  to  a  Court  of 
"Summary  Jurisdiction  an  Inspector,  acting  in  agree- 
"  ment  with  another  Inspector  or  with  an  expert  ap- 
"  pointed  for  the  purpose,  and  believincr  that  the  use  of 
"  the  said  works  or  ways  involves  imminent  danger 
"  to  life,  may  serve  upon  the  employer  or  employers  of 
"the  workmen  using  the  works  or  ways  complained 
"  of,  a  notice  prohibiting  employment  thereon  until 
"  such  time  as  the  Court  may  decide  whether  or  not 
"  such  an  order  may  be  made  or  until  the  repairs  or 
"  alterations  which  should  be  stated  in  the  notice  are 
"  carried  out.  In  lieu  of  serving  the  notice  upon  the 
"  employers  or  their  agents  the  notice  may  be  affixed 
"  upon  the  works  or  ways  complained  of,  and  by  so 
"doing  the  notice  shall  be  considered  as  served."  My 
point  is  this.  Supposing  an  Inspector  finds  that  a 
scaffold  is  obviously  dangerous  and  may  collapse  at  any 
moment,  there  must  be  an  elapsing  period  before  he 
can  get  to  the  Court  and  obtain  an  order.  If  he  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  scaffolding  is  dangerous 
and  an  accident  may  occur  before  the  order  can  be 
made,  I  think  that  in  such  circumstances  it  should  be 
possible  to  have  the  work  stopped,  until  the  Court  has 
decided  whether  or  not  work  shall  continue. 

2492.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  for 
one  Inspector  to  stop  the  work  by  written  notice? — 
Yes  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  opinion  of  two  In- 
spectors would  make  the  case  stronger. 

2493.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  would  upset  the  law  of 
England  by  such  a  regulation  as  that? — No,  sir  ;  I  do 
not  think  so. 

2494.  {Chairman.)  Such  a  regulation  would  only 
apply  in  extreme  cases,  of  course? — Certainly,  sir. 

2495.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  you  not  serve  a 
notice  on  the  employer  in  the  first  instance? — I  think 
I  suggested  that ;  it  was  my  intention  at  any  rate. 

24i96.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  That  would  be  one  man's  work. 
If  a  notice  w;as  served  on  a  builder  and  he  continued 
to  carry  on  the  work,  he  would  do  so  at  a  great  risk? — 
Yes,  I  agree. 

2497.  He  could  not  do  more  if  he  had  the  support 
of  another  Inspector  or  the  assistance  of  an  expert. 
The  Inspector's  opinion  ought  to  be  sufficient? — Yes, 
It  should  be  ;  but  it  would  be  a  protection  to  the 
builder  against  a  mistaken  opinion  if  two  Inspectors 
had  to  agree  before  action  was  taken. 

2498.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  That  would  not  apply  to 
5  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  that  happen.  It  would 
only  apply  to  the  likelihood  of  a  general  collapse? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

2499.  Have  you  ever  in  your  experience  known  of  a 
case  where  such  a  regulation  would  apply? — Yes,  I 
have  known  of  such  cases,  but  I  agree  that  they  are 
rare. 

2500.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  defective  means  and  ways,  that  is  ways  for  work- 
men to  get  to  and  from  their  ordinary  work  in  the 
building  and  about  the  place? — Yes,  in  my  statement 
I  have  made  a  number  of  suggestions  on  that  point. 

2501.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  guard  rails  and 
boards  placed  on  edge  on  working  platforms,  objection 
has  been  raised  to  your  suggestion  that  all  those  over 
8  feet  in  height  should  be  fenced.  It  has  been  urged  very 
generally  that  guard  rails  should  be  compulsory  only 
where  the  scaffolding  is  more  than  20  feet  in  height. 
Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  your  reasons  for 
suggesting  8  feet? — ^I  have  known  of  serious  accidents, 
in  some  cases  fatal  accidents,  to  occur  owing  to  falls 
from  a  height  considerably  less  than  20  feet.  In  fact 
I  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  was  killed  through  falling 
a  very  slight  distance  indeed.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
a  reasonable  view  should  be  taken,  and  it  is  within 
my  knowledge  that  the  first  platform  is  served  by  men 
from  the  ground  level,  or  any  other  level  on  which  the 
scaffolding  may  stand.  In  this  case  a  guard  rail  and 
the  board  on  edge  might  possibly  hamper  the  work- 
men, and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  exempt  the  first  platform.  The  reasons 
for  exempting  the  first  platform  do  not  hold  good  with 
the  second,  that  is  the  platform  that  ij  fixed  somethinpr 


like  10  feet  high,  and  as  a  fall  from  10  feet  might  a.  Q.  H. 
possibly  be  a  serious  one,  I  am  of  opinion  that  from  Thatcher. 

10  feet  and  upwards  a  guard  rail  and  the  board  on   

edge  ought  to  be  fixed.         -  i3  1907. 

2502.  Of  course,  it  would  affect  the  cost  of  erecting 
the  scaffold  whether  you  fix  the  heitdit  at  8  feet  or 
25  feet  ? — It  would  'add  very  little  to  the  cost,  sir  ;  it  is 
merely  la  question  of  labour  in  fixing  the  rail  and  the 
board. 

2503.  Would  it  do  to  say  all  platforms  above  the 
first  shall  be  provided  with  guard  rails  and  skirting 
boards? — No  ;  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  put  in  that 
way.  If  you  said  that,  you  would  practically  admit 
that  the  first  scaffold  need  not  be  provided  with  guard 
rails  and  boards  on  edge.  You  have  to  take  into 
account  gantries  which  are  first  platforms,  and  on  which 
guard  rails  are  always  fixed  and  arc  necessary.  If  you 
put  3  scaffold  on  a  gantry,  the  first  platform  above  it 
should  be  exempted  because  it  could  be  served  from 
the  gantry,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  often  is,  although 
it  is  actually  the  second  platform  from  the  ground.  It 
would  be  better  to  say  that  where  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  fall  a  distance  greater  than  8  feet,  a  guard  rail 
and  a  board  on  edge  should  be  fixed,  instead  of  admit- 
ting that  certain  platforms  should  be  exempted. 

2504.  Your  suggestion  would  apply  to  inside  scaf- 
folding as  well  as  to  outside  ? — Exactly,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

2505.  {Mr.  Batcltehr.)  What  you  have  in  mind  as 
regards  a  guard  rail  on  the  first  platform  is  not  in  con- 
nection with  inside  scaffolding? — No,  but  the  man 
serves  an  inside  platform  5  feet  high  in  the  same  way 
as  with  outside  scaffolds.  He  would  plant  his  material 
on  that  platform  from  the  level,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
second  platform  he  has  to  use  a  ladder  or  run,  as  with 
outside  scaffolds. 

2506.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  just  to  have  a  board 
on  edge? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2507.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  have  closely  questioned 
every  witness  we  have  had  here  as  to  accidents.  I  have 
a  record  of  one  accident  only  which  can  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  a  guard  rail,  that  is  only  one  accident 
from  all  the  witnesses.  Have  you  a  record  of  any 
such  accidents? — I  have  not  any  record  of  particular 
cases,  although  I  have  one  or  two  such  accidents  in 
my  mind.  One  happened  at  Kensington,  where  a  man 
was  standing  on  the  top  platform  and  pulling  a  tar- 
paulin to  cover  over  an  opening  in  the  roof  because  it 
had  commenced  to  rain  ;  the  cord  he  was  pulling 
broke,  and  he  naturally  staggered  backwards  and  fell 
over  the  edge  of  the  scaffold.  That  was  undoubtedly 
a  case  where  a  guard  rail  would  have  prevented  a  fall 
from  the  scaffold. 

2508.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  your  idea  is  that 
workmen  should  be  boxed-in  after  the  scaffold  is  about 
8  feet  in  height? — No,  sir  ;  I  have  not  suggested  that. 

2509.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  openings  in  the 
platforms  or  floors.  Suppose  they  are  used  for  the 
hoisting  of  materials,  such  as  barrow  hoists  or  in  any 
other  way,  would  you  say  that  they  can  be  fenced  on 
the  floor  where  the  men  are  working? — Yes,  sir,  they 
undoubtedly  could  be.  I  have  seen  it  done,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  drawing  in  my  book  showing  it. 

2510.  With  regard  to  barrow  hoists,  for  instance,  a 
barrow  must  be  wheeled  off  the  floor  of  the  hoist  on  to 
the  platform,  and  you  cannot  have  a  fence  there? — No, 
quite  so. 

2511.  Could  you  have   a  fence  on  the  other  three 
sides  of  the  hole  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2512.  Suppose  the  hoist,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
goes  through  two  or  three  floors,  is  it  practicable  to 
fence  round  the  holes  on  floors  below  or  above  that  on 
which  the  work  is  actually  going  on? — Oh,  yes,  that 
can  be  done  ;  in  fact  it  is  done  in  many  cases. 

2513.  You  think  that  working  platforms  should  be 
closely  planked  ;  have  you  ever  known  them  to  have 
spaces  between  the  planks? — Yes,  I  have  known  cases 
where  there  was  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  between 
the  planks  ;  that  is  where  they  have  been  carelessly 
laid. 

2514.  What  is  the  danger  in  such  circumstances?  Is 
it  owing  to  materials  or  tools  falling  through? — ^Yes. 

2515.  I  should  think  it  is  the  general  practice  to 
'  have  them  closely  planked.      Is  that  so  ? — Yes.  It 
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Mr.  A.  6.  H.  would  not  be  any  hardship  or  involve  any  extra  expense 
,    Thatcher.     to  closely  plank  them. 

'  13  Mar  1907       2516.  We  are  informed  it  is  the  practice  in  Man- 

 '_      '  Chester    and    the   North    of   England  to    us©  3-inch 

planks  for  the  platforms  and  to  overlap  these  planks. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  have  objected  to  this  practice 
of  overlapping,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  pro- 
hibited. What  is  your  opinion? — I  think  that  butted 
boards  are  safer,  provided  they  do  not  project  too  much. 

2517.  You  would  not  prohibit  the  overlapping  of 
planks  for  platforms? — No,  sir,  provided  my  suggestion 
is  carried  out,  and  that  is,  when  the  boards  overlap 
there  should  be  a  support  under  the  lap  in  every  case. 

2518.  I  do  not  understand  your  point  about  stair- 
ways ;  perhaps  you  will  explain  what  you  mean.  Tou 
say  "  Stairways  used  by  workmen  in  their  progress 
"  about  the  building,  and  which  are  fixed  round  an 
"  open  well  of  a  greater  width  than  1  foot,  shall  before 
"  the  permanent  hand-rail  is  fixed  be  provided  with  a 
"  guard  rail  fixed  at  a  height  of  3  feet  6  inches  "  ? — 
There  are  two  forms  of  staircases,  one  type  goes  round 
a  newel  post  and  the  other  goes  round  an  open  well. 
The  men  in  the  progress  of  work  go  up  and  down  the 
staircases.  I  have  known  of  one  recent  fatal  accident 
where  a  man  fell  down  the  well.  These  staircases  are 
very  dangerous,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  clear  of  obstructions.  The  scaffolding  for  the 
plasterers  is  put  up  close  to  the  wall,  and  as  the  per- 
manent hand-rail  is  not  fixed  it  is  very  easy  for  a 
man  to  fall  down  the  well.  A  guard  rail  should  be 
fixed  or  a  covering  on  each  floor  provided. 

2519.  Then  as  to  bridging  runs,  you  think  they 
should  be  18  inches  in  width? — Yes,  that  should  be  the 
minimum  width. 

2520.  Would  you  prohibit  single-plank  runs  1 — Yes, 
sir,  I  would. 

2521.  On  all  buildings,  even  near  the  ground? — I 
should  again  bring  in  the  idea  of  a  fall  of  8  feet.  If  a 
fall  can  be  considered  dangerous  in  the  one  case  it 
can  be  in  the  other,  and  I  certainly  think  that  if  the 
run  was  more  than  6  feet  above  -the  ground  or  floor,  it 
should  be  at  least  18  inches  wide. 

2522.  Would  you  prohibit  single-plank  runs  if  more 
than  8  feet  from  the  floor?— Yes,  sir. 

2523.  If  composed  of  two  boards  you  think  they 
should  be  supported  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
unequal  sagging? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  so.  It  might  be 
done  by  strapping  the  boards  together  or  by  providing 
extra  supports.  The  greatest  danger  occurs  when  the 
top  surface  of  one  plank  is  lower  than  the  bottom  sur- 
face of  the  adjacent  plank. 

2524.  With  regard  to  barrow  runs,  you  think  they 
should  be  3  feet  9  inches  wide  ;  that  is  composed  of 
five  9-inch  planks,  I  suppose  ? — ^Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

2525.  What  is  your  reason  for  suggesting  that  three 
9-inch  planks  are  not  sufficient  for  a  barrow  run? — If 
a  man  trips  when  wheeling  a  loaded  barrow  he  has  very 
little  chance  of  saving  himself. 

2526.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  provide  boards 
on  edge  to  barrow  runs? — Yes,  sir. 

2527.  (Mr.  Bafchelor.)  You  consider  that  if  a  man 
trips  with  a  barrow  he  has  little  chance  of  saving  him- 
self ;  don't  you  think  he  is  likely  to  be  more  secure 
with  a  barrow  than  with  anything  else? — Well,  I  do 
not  agree  with  that. 

2528.  {Chairman.)  The  next  point  is  about  the  sup- 
ports of  the  scaffolding  boards  forming  the  platform. 
What  are  your  suggested  precautions  to  prevent  the 
boards  from  tilting  ? — I  suggest  that  a  regulation  should 
be  made  to  this  effect :  "  Scaffold  boards  forming  part 
"  of  a  working  platform  or  run  should  be  carried  at  each 
"  end  by  a  putlog  or  other  support,  and  should  not 
"  project  more  than  six  inches  beyond  it,  unless  lapped 
"  by  other  boards  which  should  rest  partly  on,  or  over, 
"  the  same  putlog  and  partly  upon  putlogs  other  than 
"  those  upon  which  the  supported  board  rests.  Always 
"  providing  that  this  suggestion  should  not  apply  to  any 
"  projection  at  the  ends  of  th«  working  platform  and 
"  similar  places  effectively  guarded,  nor  in  such  cases 
"  where  the  boards  are  fixed  by  nails  or  otherwise  in- 
"  tentionally  kept  from  tilting." 

2529.  Objection  has  been  made  to  your  suggestion  of 
prohibiting  the  splicing  of  ladders.  That  practice  is 
said  to  be  necessary  in  confined  spaces,  such  as  quad- 
rangles, and  alsD  for  painters'  and  plumbers'  ladders. 


Do  you  agree  that  the  sphcing  of  ladders  is  necessary 
in  those  cases? — I  am  not  very  strong  on  that  point. 
There  is  one  point  which  militates  against  a  suggestion 
of  that  sort,  and  that  is  the  ordinary  extension  ladder 
is  really  a  spliced  ladder  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
and  if  you  prohibit  the  use  of  spLced  ladders  I  am 
afraid  that  such  a  prohibition  would  cover  extension 
ladders. 

2530.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  For  ordinary  building  purposes 
you  would  prohibit  the  use  of  spliced  ladders,  I  sup- 
pose, because  it  is  possible  to  provide  landings  and  use 
two  separate  ladders? — I  should  prefer  landings. 

2531.  {Chairman.)  You  go  on  to  say  that  "landing 
"  stages  should  be  provided  at  all  points  served  by 
"ladders."  How  do  you  suggest  that  proper  landing 
stages  should  be  provided  on  intermediate  floors  ? — They 
can  be  built  out  on  poles.  I  have  a  nhotograph  here 
(handing  in  photograph)  of  an  unsuitable  landing. 

2532.  {Mr.  Bafchelor.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  was 
all  there  was  to  walk  on  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  so. 

2533.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  some  suggestions 
to  make  about  baskets  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  made  a  sugges- 
tion that  "  baskets  when  loaded  should  not  be  slung 
"  from  the  handles  only,  but  the  sling  should  be  passed 
"round  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Provided  that  if 
"  special  means  have  been  taken  in  the  construction 
"  of  the  basket  to  prevent  its  handles  and  bottom 
"  breaking  out,  this  suggestion  need  not  apply. " 

2531.  Are  baskets  very  frequently  used  for  hoisting 
materials  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2535.  Then  with  regard  to  boxes  or  skips  in  which 
bricks  are  taken  up,  1  have  noticed  there  are  only 
two  sides  to  these  boxes  or  skips.  Do  you  consider 
that  is  sufficient? — It  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  bricks  are  packed  in. 

2536.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  skips  should 
be  boarded-in  on  all  four  sides.  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  consider  that  a  regulation  to  that  effect  is 
advisable  or  not  ? — I  know  of  nothing  against  it.  The 
only  reason  for  the  present  method  is  because  the  skips 
can  be  more  easily  loaded  with  only  two  sides. 

2537.  (Mr.  Sliepjierd.)  Modern  baskets  are  made  with 
the  handles  continuous  right  under  the  bottom  of  the 
basket? — Yes,  that  is  so.  There  is,  however,  always  a 
difficulty  in  repairing  those  baskets  when  once  that 
continuous  cane  is  cut  through. 

2538.  But  they  are  never  worth  repairing? — They  are 
when  you  have  a  wire  rope  used  in  their  construction. 

2539.  Have  you  seen  the  cane  baskets  which  are 
made  with  the  handles  taken  right  round  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2540.  That  would  be  sufficient  ;  you  would  not  want 
the  sling  to  go  underneath  one  of  those  baskets? — ^Not 
while  the  cane  is  continuous,  that  is  while  it  is  in  per- 
fect condition  ;  but  it  gets  cut,  and  then  there  is  the 
same  danger  as  if  it  were  not  so  made. 

2541.  If  the  basket  breaks  the  employer  has  to 
stand  the  racket  of  it? — Yes,  I  suppose  lie  has. 

2542.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  barrow  hoists  we 
have  had  evidence  to  show  that  the  men,  although  pro- 
hibited from  riding  in  the  barrow  hoists,  sometimes  do 
so.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  enforce  a 
regulation  prohibiting  men  from  doing  that? — ^Yes,  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  prohibited. 

2543.  You  would  make  the  workmen  liable  to  a 
penalty  if  they  infringed  that  regulation? — Yes,  I  think 
I  would  in  that  case. 

2544.  Then  with  regard  to  safety  or  spring  hooks,  we 
have  had  some  evidence  that  the  ordinary  S  hooks  are 
very  dangerous.  What  is  your  opinion  on  this  point? 
— I  prefer  the  spring  hook  to  the  ordinary  S  hook,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  safer.  I  have  known  of 
pails  or  buckets  falling,  owing  to  the  jar  from  collision 
when  ordinary  S  hooks  have  been  used. 

2545.  {Mr.  Bafchelor.)  Of  course  there  are  two  types 
of  safety  hooks — spring  and  ring? — ^Yes. 

2546.  {Chairman.)  You  suggest  that  a  competent 
person  should  have  control  of  the  hoisting  of  stone  by 
means  of  the  "  Lewis  "  bolt.  Would  it  do  if  the  stone 
were  hoisted  on  a  board,  or  in  a  box,  and  only  put  in 
its  place  by  a  Lewis  bolt? — ^Yes,  sir,  I  think  it 
would  if  the  employer  cared  to  do  it  in  that  way,  and 
did  not  mind  the  extra  expense. 

2547.  But  otherwise  you  would  say  that  the  ordinary 
labourer  should  not  have  the  control  when  hoisting 
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with  a  Lewis  bolt? — No,  it  should  not  be  done  by  a 
labourer.  I  should  suggest  that  the  mason  is  the 
proper  person  to  have  control. 

2548.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  There  are  some  Lewis  bolts 
which  do  not  require  any  packing  ? — Quite  so,  but  I  do 
not  like  them. 

2549.  I  prefer  them.  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that 
a  regulation  should  be  made  prohibiting  the  use  of  a 
Lewis  bolt  except  for  setting  stones.  When  the  stone, 
in  the  process  of  being  hoisted  from  the  ground  up  io 
the  wall  where  it  is  to  be  used  should  be  carried  in  a 
box,  you  do  not  suggest  that? — No,  sir,  I  do  not.  My 
suggestion  is  that  that  work  should  not  be  left  to  the 
labourers,  but  it  should  be  done  by  a  responsible  per- 
son, such  as  the  mason. 

2550.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  floors,  vour 
opinion  is  that  they  should  be  covered  as  the  building 
proceeds.  You  would  say  that  each  floor  should  hs 
covered  in  as  soon  as  it  is  practically  possible  to  do 
so  ? — No,  sir  ;  my  opinion  is  that  a  sufiicient  floor 
should  be  laid  between  the  work  that  is  going  on  over- 
head and  the  men  beneath. 

2551.  In  the  steel  construction  work,  one  of  the 
witnesses  said  it  was  necessary  to  be  two  or  thre'3 
stages  or  floors  in  advance  with  the  steel  work,  before 
the  floors  can  be  laid?  Do  you  agree  with  that?— 
Yes,  sir,  I  do.    It  is  necessary  at  times. 

2552.  With  regard  to  steel  workers  can  you  give  us 
any  suggestion  for  the  protection  of  the  steel  erectors 
themselves? — No,  sir,  I  cannot.  The  only  thiug 
would  be  to  build  la  scaffold  right  up,  and  for  the  beams 
to  be  put  into  position  from  that  scaffold. 

2553.  It  seems  to  me  .to  be  very  dangerous  work, 
but  I  suppose  the  men  employed  in  such  work  are 
skilled  men? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  so.  It  really  is  not  so 
dangerous  to  them. 

2554.  You  say  that  the  bell  wires  used  for  signalling 
should  be  protected  ;  will  you  explain  in  what  manner 
they  should  be  protected  ? — The  connecting  wires  should 
be  covered  over  with  boards.  I  have  seen  them  fixed 
at  a  height  of  6  inches  above  the  floors,  and  they  are 
liable  to  be  knocked  against  and  damaged  by  anyone 
walking  along,  and  so  wrong  signals  may  be  acci- 
dentally given.  In  these  cases  the  load  is  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  crane  driver,  who  can  only  go  by  his 
signals.  The  remedy  is  so  simple  that  I  think  it 
should  be  enforced. 

2555.  The  slippery  platforms  to  which  you  refer, 
Avhich  should  be  sanded  or  othenvise  rendered  safe  to 
walk  upon,  I  suppose  that  applies  to  frosty  weather 
■only? — Yes,  sir. 

2556.  Do  the  bricklayers  work  during  frosty  weather  ? 
- — No,  sir,  they  do  not,  but  plumbers  do. 

2557.  So  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  sand 
these  platforms  when  persons  were  going  to  work? — 
Yes,  sir. 

2558.  Then  "  all  works  and  ways  shall  be  sufficiently 
"lighted."  That  means,  I  suppose,  if  they  have  to 
work  when  it  is  dark,  artificial  light  should  be  pro- 
vided?— Yes,  for  instance,  the  permanent  staircases 
are  very  dark  when  all  the  windows  are  blocked  up 
by  the  scaffolding  ;  no  daylight  gets  there  at  all  then. 

2559.  Have  you  known  of  any  accidents  which  have 
liappened  from  that? — I  could  not  say  off-hand. 

2560.  Then  with  regard  to  excavations,  you  consider 
that  they  ought  to  be  rendered  safe  by  the  provision 
of  striitts  and  boarding.  Is  there  any  depth  beyond 
which  they  should  not  go  without  taking  those  pre- 
cautions?— No,  sir,  it  depends  upon  the  natiu-e  of  the 
soil.  I  have  seen  men  working  at  a  depth  of  from 
10  to  15  feet  in  the  chalk,  and  I  could  not  say  that 
it  was  not  safe. 

2561.  With  regard  to  swinging  scaffolds,  as  you  call 
them,  that  is,  I  suppose,  another  term  for  hanging 
scaffolds,  you  suggest  they  should  not  carry  more  than 
four  men  at  a  time.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  he  used 
swinging  scaffolds  that  carried  as  many  as  50  men. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  scaffold  like  that?— No,  sir. 
He  might  call  it  a  hanging  scaffold.  The  suggestion 
I  put  forward  is  one  that  is  used  in  the  New  York 
building  regulations  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen. 

2562.  How  would  it  do  to  say  that  where  practicable 
A  boat  or  cradle  should  be  used,  instead  of  boards 
merely  slung  on  ropes  ?— Yes,  that  would  do,  I  think. 
Boards  slung  on  ropes  are  very  dangerous. 


2563.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  In  some  parts  of  the  country  Mr.  A.  O.  H. 
they  simply  sling  boards,  and  some  of  the  witnesses  Tliatcher. 

say  they  prefer  that  method  to  using  a  cradle? — I  do  

not  consider  it  as  safe  as  a-  boat.  13  Mar.  1907. 

2564.  {Chairman.)  I  should  like  your  opinion,  Mr. 
Thatcher,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  say 
that  this  sort  of  thing  {referring  to  model)  should  not 
be  used,  but  cradles  or  boats  should  be  used? — I  cer- 
tainly think  cradles  or  boats  should  be  used. 

2565.  {Mr.  Saggerfy.)  In  preference  to  boards  slung 
on  ropes? — -Yes. 

2566.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  a  guard  rail  or  rope 
can  be  put  around  this  type  of  scaffold  {showing  model)  ? 
— It  could  be  done,  but  not  very  easily. 

2567.  You  say  that  "  no  swinging  scaffold  should 
carry  trestles  or  similar  means  of  increasing  the  height 
of  the  platform.  Is  it  the  case  that  trestles  are  sometimes 
put  on  hanging  scaffolds  ? — Yes,  sir.  I  can  show  you 
a  photograph  of  one  {showing).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  requirement  is  also  taken  from  the  code  of  regula- 
tions which  are  in  force  in  New  York. 

2568.  With  regard  to  bracket  scaffolds,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  should  not  be  used  at  a  height  of 
more  than  10  feet,  you  would,  I  suppose,  agree  with 
a  regulation  to  that  effect? — Yes,  sir,  I  would. 

2569.  Then  as  to  examination  of  scaffolding.  Do  you 
think  that  should  be  done  periodically? — Yes,  I  think 
so,  after  it  has  been  in  use  for  a  short  period.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  required  in  the  week  in  which 
it  is  put  up,  but  after  a  month  an  examination  should 
be  made  weekly. 

2570.  Who  is  to  make  the  examination  ? — It  should 
be  done  by  a  responsible  person  whose  name  should  be 
entered  in  the  register  by  the  employer,  so  that  it 
would  be  one  man's  duty  to  make  the  examination. 

2571.  That  man  should  be  selected  by  the  employer? 
— That  is  so. 

2572.  {Mr.  TIaggerty.)  On  what  grounds  do  you 
think  such  an  explanation  should  be  made  weekly, 
after  the  expiration  of  a  month? — I  consider  the  scaf- 
folding should  be  examined  weekly  because  it  does 
not  become  weak  altogether  on  account  of  the  weight 
which  is  placed  upon  it,  but  largely  on  account  of  the 
weather  and  the  climate. 

2573.  {Chairman.)  In  the  case  of  a  general  employer, 
the  master  builder  who  sub-lets  part  of  the  work  to 
sub-contractors,  who  would  you  make  responsible 
amongst  the  sub-contractors? — I  think  the  direct  em- 
ployer of  the  men  should  be  responsible  in  such  a  case. 

2574.  Whether  the  general  contractor  or  sub-con- 
tractor?— Yes.  There  is  no  man  who  knows  better 
than  the  employer  what  scaffolding  is  required  by  his 
men,  and  to  say  that  the  original  contractor  should 
know  what  the  sub-contractor  wants  would  be,  to  my 
mind,  somewhat  ridiculous.  I  think  each  direct  em- 
ployer ought  to  know  what  is  required  by  his  men  in 
the  way  of  scaffolding  for  the  work  that  is  to  be 
carried  out,  and  he  should  be  responsible. 

2575.  We  will  go  on  to  the  responsibility  of  work- 
men ;  would  you  agree  with  a  regulation  to  this  effect, 
that  the  workmen  shall  not  interfere  with,  take  away, 
or  destroy  any  of  the  safeguards  required  by  these 
regulations  without  the  authority  of  the  employer  or 
his  responsible  foreman? — Yes,  sir,  I  would  agree  to 
that. 

2576.  We  have  had  evidence  that  planks  are  removed 
from  the  scaffolding,  thereby  causing  dangerous  places  ; 
and  in  any  case,  if  the  workmen  do  that,  you  think 
they  should  be  held  responsible  ?— Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

2577.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Take  for  instance  a  case  in 
which  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  scaffolding  material 
provided,  and  a  man  wanted  to  get  on  with  his  work. 
He  goes  and  takes  away  a  part  of  the  scaffolding  so 
as  to  be  able  to  do  his  work,  would  you  hold  him 
responsible  for  that?— Yes,  if  in  doing  so  he  broke 
any  of  the  regulations.  I  certainlv  think  that  he  should 
be  responsible  for  it. 

2578.  {Chairman.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  poles 
before  being  sunk  into  the  ground  should  be  tarred, 
do  you  think  that  is  a  necessary  precaution  ? — Yes,  sir, 
that  is  a  very  good  rule.  It  is  even  better  if  a  hole  is 
bored  upwards  in  the  bottom  end  of  the  pole  and 
that  is  filled  up  with  tar  and  plugged. 
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2579.  Is  it  the  general  practice  to  tar  the  lower  ends 
of  scaffold  poles? — No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

2580.  You  think  that  ought  to  be  done? — ^Tes,  sir. 

2581.  (Mr.  Hanqerfy.)  Do  you  think  that  tar  has 
any  effect  upon  the  pole? — Yes,  I  think  it  tends  to 
keep  the  damp  out  of  the  pole. 

(Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  was  working  at  one  time  for  a  firm 
at  the  back  of  the  Museum  at  Kensington,  and  it  was 
the  practice  with  them  to  tar  the  poles.  On  this  par- 
ticular job  the  poles  were  up  just  about  4^  years,  and 
in  taking  down  the  front  standards  I  broke  every  one 
of  them  that  had  been  tarred. 

2582.  (Chairman.)  You  heard  the  previous  witness 
Bay  that  a  fully  planked  scaffold  should  be  left  under 
the  one  on  which  men  are  working  ;  do  you  agree  with 
that  1 — I  do  not  see  any  very  great  advantage  in  it.  In 
such  cases  where  a  heavy  weight,  say  a  cornice,  falls 
through,  a  scaffold  imderneath  would  not  be  of  much 
use  because  it  would  probably  go  through  it  as  well. 


2583.  Suppose  a  man  fell  through,  it  would  prevent 
him  falling  any  great  distance? — Yes,  it  would. 

2584.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  scaffolding 
should  be  left  intact  iintil  the  slaters  and  plumbers  had 
finished,  so  that  they  would  always  have  the  top  plat- 
form available  for  their  work.  Would  it  be  practicable 
to  insist  on  that?— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary. It  might  be  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
platform  at  the  eaves.  The  employer  might  prefer  to 
put  up  a  different  one  from  that  first  erected. 

2585.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  think  the  sub-contractor 
should  be  responsible  for  any  accidents  ;  did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that? — Yes,  I  said  he  should  be  respon- 
sible for  his  own  men. 

2586.  (Chairman.)  I  think  that  is  all  I  wish  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  Thatcher.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you 
would  like  to  mention? — No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  so. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you. 

(The  mitness  then  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  Paul  Rhodes,  called,  and  examined. 


P.  2587.  (Chairman.)  I  understand,  Mr.   Rhodes,  that 

Rhodes.  represent  not  only  the  local  Association  but  the 

'  Master  Builders'  Federation  for  the  whole  county  of 
Mar.  1907.  -tr    i  i  •    o    -v  • 
  Yorkshire  i- — Yes,  sir. 

2588.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  have  been  considered  by  these  Associations, 
and  you  have  been  authorised  by  them  to  put  their 
views  before  this  Committee? — Yes,  sir;  that  is  so. 

2589.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  a  master  builder 
in  Leeds  for  28  years,  and  you  have  had  varied  experi- 
ence in  the  erection  of  warehouses,  large  works, 
stations,  schools,  and  other  public  and  private  build- 
ings?— Yes,  I  have. 

2590.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  "  the  buildings 
"  erected  in  Yorkshire  are  not  so  hazardous  in  their 
"  construction  as  the  lofty  buildings  which  are  erected 
"  in  London  and  Scotland,  and  also  in  this  respect 
"  compare  very  favourably  with  the  neighbouring  county 
"of  Lancashire,  and  other  parts  of  the  country." 
Some  of  your  warehouses,  large  works,  stations,  schools, 
and  public  buildings  would  be  lofty  buildings,  would 
they  not? — There  are  buildings  which  are  lofty,  but 
so  far  as  mill  premises  are  concerned,  and  work  of 
that  kind,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  building  them  one 
storey  high.  While  the  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire  are 
generally  many  storeys  high,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  Yorkshire  during  recent  years  to  erect  clothing 
factories  and  weaving  sheds  on  the  single  storey  prin- 
ciple. 

2591.  What  about  wool-spinning  mills,  are  they  built 
on  the  one-storey  principle? — ^Well,  two  storeys  high 
at  the  outside.  We  consider,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so  at  this  point,  that  Yorkshire  should  compare 
very  favourably  in  any  record  of  accidents  ;  and  any 
legislation  should  particularly  bear  in  mind  the  dif- 
ferent class  of  buildings  which  obtain  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country.  For  these,  among  other  reasons, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  same  extensive  and  costly 
mode  of  scaffolding  to  be  followed  in  Yorkshire  as  is 
followed  in  London  and  elsewhere. 


2592.  I  suppose  there  would  be  some  precautions  that 
would  apply  generally  to  all  kinds  of  scaffolding,  such 
as  the  fencing  of  places  where  men  might  fall  from  a 
dangerous  height,  or  boards  on  edge  to  prevent 
materials  falling  on  persons  below,  a  regulation  such 
as  that  would  apply  generally,  would  it  not  ? — As  a  rule 
we  make  our  scaffolds  so  safe  and  satisfactory  that 
there  are  very  few  cases  of  accidents  arising  from  that 
cause.  Of  course,  in  Yorkshire  you  can  hardly  go  to 
a  town  but  what  the  scaffolding  is  different  from  the 
neighbouring  town.  To  take  the  case  of  Leeds,  we  have 
four  11-inch  by  l^-inch  scaffold  boards  for  the  width  of 
the  section.  These  are  put  on  putlogs  4^  inches  by 
3  inches,  and  the  putlogs  rest  on  ledgers  largely  formed 
of  poles.  The  poles  are  fastened  to  the  standards 
with  wire  ropes  or  hemp  ropes.  On  each  of  the  scaffolds 
we  put  up  one  11-inch  board  on  edge  to  prevent 
material,  such  as  a  piece  of  brick,  slipping  over  and 
falling  on  anyone  below. 

2593.  You  fix  a  board  on  edge,  11  inches  wide,  on  all 
the  scaffolds  on  each  building? — ^Yes,  if  the  scaffolds 
are  high. 

2594.  In  Leeds,  as  a  rule,  all  the  work  is  done  from 
the  outside  ? — Yes.  If  we  are  using  glazed  bricks  we 
have  an  inside  scaffolding  as  well  as  an  outside  one. 

2595.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  general  practice  is  to  have 
an  outside  scaffolding? — Yes,  outside. 

2596.  Similar  to  that  which  is  used  here  in  London  ? 
— We  do  not  make  it  so  strong  as  you  do  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  spend  as  much  money  on  some  of 
the  scaffolding  for  your  buildings  as  we  should  spend 
in  putting  up  a  building,  so  far  as  labour  is  concerned. 

2597.  (Mr.  Saggerty.)  How  far  apart  do  you  fix  your 
standards  ? — They  are  placed  about  12  or  13  feet  apart, 
taking  Leeds  as  a  sample. 

2598.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Your  buildings  in  Leeds  are  not 
very  high? — ^The  standards  would  be  placed  the  same 
distance  apart  if  the  building  was  going  to  be  four  or 
five  storeys  high. 
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2599.  (Mr.  Hagr/crty.)  What  is  the  height  from  led- 
ger to  ledger? — About  5  feet. 

2600.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  use  scaffold  poles,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes,  for  ledgers  and  standards.  I  may  say, 
that  in  some  buildings  they  use  scantling  for  uprights 
and  scantlings  for  ledgers,  and  in  others,  they  use 
four  8-inch  by  3-inch  scantlings  for  platforms.  Some 
use  7  inches  by  2^  inches.  In  small  towns  they  use 
7  inches  by  2|  inches,  and  the  platforms  are  four 
boards  wide  only. 

2601.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  is  the  size  of  your 
planks  for  sheeting  the  scaffolds? — We  use  11  inches 
by  li  inch. 

2602.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  How  many  putlogs  do  you  fix  be- 
tween the  standards? — Every  6  feet.  Our  boards  are 
from  12  to  14  feet  in  length,  and,  of  course,  each  board 
rests  on  three  putlogs. 

2603.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  The  putlogs  are  4^  inches  by 
S  inches  ? — Yes  ;  best  red  wood,  free  from  knots. 

2604.  You  do  not  use  birch  for  putlogs? — No. 

2605.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  You  use  red  wood  without 
knots  ? — Yes  ;  best  red  wood. 

2606.  Who  examines  it  to  see  that  it  is  free  from 
knots? — The  scaffolder  examines  it  before  use. 

2607.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  have  lapped  or  butted 
joints  ? — As  a  rule,  lapped  joints. 

2608.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  consider  there  is 
any  danger  in  lapped  joints  ? — No  ;  although  I  have 
been  in  business  for  28  years,  I  have  never  had  a  man 
fall  from  the  scaffolding,  and  I  employ  from  150  to  250 
men. 

2609.  (Chcdrman.)  Have  you  had  any  men  who  have 
tripped  over  the  projection  where  the  boards  overlap? 
— Not  that  I  know  of. 

2610.  You  have  not  had  a  man  meet  with  any  serious 
injury  from  that? — No. 

2611.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  If  you  used  3-inch  planks,  would 
they  be  butted  ? — ^For  'that  thickness  it  would  be  better 
if  they  were  butted. 

2612.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  it  practicable  on  all 
occasions  in  erecting  a  new  building  to  have  all  the 
planks  butt  jointed  ? — I  do  not  suppose  you  would  be 
able  to  do  that  in  every  case. 

2613.  (Chairman.)  You  go  on  to  say  "  the  Federation 
"  are  of  opinion  that  a  guard  rail  is  only  necessary 
^'when  buildings  have  reached  21  feet,  but  on  works 
"  below  this  height  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  ex- 
■"  pedient."  A  man  may  fall  from  a  scaffold  that  is 
only  10  feet  high  and  receive  severe  injuries.  Why  do 
you  consider  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  a  guard 
rail  at  a  less  height  than  25  feet? — Well,  I  should  say 
that  if  a  guard  rail,  or  any  other  protection,  is  pro- 
vided, the  responsibility  for  tlie  proper  use  of  the 
same  should  rest  upon  the  men  ;  then  I  think  very  few 
accidents  would  happen.  My  feeling  is,  if  we  start 
any  grandmotherly  legisla4;ion  we  shall  make  men  into 
babies.  The  very  fact  that  a  man  knows  the  scaffold- 
ing is  put  up  in  a  certain  way,  where  he  lias  to  be 
careful,  is  likely  to  prevent  accidents  happening.  If 
the  men  knew  there  was  a  guard  rail  fixed,  they  would 
probably  be  less  cautious. 

2614.  But  would  not  the  same  argument  apply  to 
a  scaffold  which  was  over  25  feet  in  height? — I  should 
call  it  a  moral  affair,  in  order  to  give  the  men  a  sense 
■of  security. 

2615.  I  take  it,  you  do  put  up  guard  rails  at  21  feet  ? 
— Yes,  from  21  to  25  feet  high  and  upwards. 

2616.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Your  opinion  is,  that  if  the 
fixing  of  a  guard  rail  was  compulsory,  the  men  would 
trust  to  the  guard  rail? — Yes,  instead  of  to  his  own 
safety.  There  certainly  has  been  a  larger  number  of 
accidents  since  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  came 
into  operation.  I  consider  that,  to  a  large  extent,  such 
measures  take  from  the  workman  the  obligation  to 
pay  due  regard  to  his  own  security. 

2617.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  evidence  have  you  to  prove 
that  there  have  been  more  accidents  since  the  passing 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ? — To  take  my  own 
case,  up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Compensation 
Act — am  not  against  the  Compensation  Act,  I  am  in 
favour  of  ail  reasonable  precautions  being  taken  to 
protect  the  workmen  from  accidents  ;  only  I  want  to 
do  what  is  necessary,  and  no  more — I  had  only  had 
three  men  off  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  but  since  then, 


I  have  had  a  greater  proportion  of  men  who  have  been 
away  from  work  for  a  fortnight  owing  to  accidents.  I 
want  the  men  to  feel  tlie  responsibility  themselves. 

2618.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  accidents? — Do  you  mean  since  the  Compensation 
Act  was  passed  ? 

2619.  Yes,  after  the  Act  came  into  force  ? — Accidents 
have  been  more  numerous,  and  I  think  other  employers 
will  say  the  same.  In  my  experience  the  cause  of  the 
accidents,  in  most  instances,  has  been  lack  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  men  themselves.  I  always  employ 
my  oldest  hands  and  best  men  for  scaffolding,  and 
we  pay  them  a  little  extra  for  such  work. 

2620.  So  that  it  is  the  scaffolders  who  meet  with 
accidents  ? — I  have  only  had  one  fatal  accident  ;  and 
that  was  the  man's  own  fault.  He  was  »  scaffolder, 
and  had  fastened  a  pole  on  standards  20  feet  apart,  and 
put  the  last  standard  up  to  the  middle,  instead  of 
splicing  the  pole  with  a  rope  and  a  ledger  in  the  middle 
standard.  He  was  trying  to  get  a  S(;affold  about  30 
feet  high,  and  he  went  ■vs^alking  on  this  ledger  and  it 
broke  right  in  the  middle.  He  fell  on  his  head  and 
was  killed. 

2621.  That  must  have  been  a  very  slight  pole? — The 
man's  weight  was  sufficient  to  break  it. 

2622.  (Chairman.)  You  estimate  that  the  additional 
cost  of  putting  up  guard  rails  on  the  platforms  below 
21  feet  would  be  from  7h  to  10  per  cent.  Would  it 
not  be  practicable  to  put  a  guard  rail  on  the  second 
scaffolding,  and  then  when  you  are  building  the  third, 
take  up  the  guard  rail  to  it,  and  so  on? — Oh,  yes. 

'?623.  It  would  only  be  necessary  then  to  provide  one 
set  of  guard  rails? — That  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
we  asked  the  different  Associations  to  send  in  a  return, 
and  I  consider  they  have  put  the  cost  too  high.  It 
would  add  to  the  cost,  but  not  to  that  extent. 

2624.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  suppose  you  can  estimate 
how  long  it  would  take  two  men  to  run  a  guard  rail 
round  a  scaffold,  say,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  long? — 
Supposing  the  poles  were  12  feet  apart,  it  would  take 
about  2\  minutes  to  fasten  every  pole.  From  that  you 
can  easily  calculate  how  long  it  would  take  to  do  the 
whole  of  the  scaffolding. 

2625.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  say  "it  is  not  customary 
m  l  orKsnire  to  use  the  scaffolding  for  any  other  pur- 

"  pose  than  the  deposit  of  bricks,  or  stones,  light  in 
"weight,  and  a  small  supply  of  mortar"? — Yes,  sir. 

2626.  What  do  you  do  with  heavy  weights  ? — If  there 
is  stone  work,  w©  lift  it  up  to  the  staging  with  a  crane. 
It  is  not  placed  on  the  scaffold,  but  lifted  right  on  to 
the  wall  where  it  is  going  to  be  set. 

2627.  You  use  cranes  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

2628.  Are  they  hand  cranes  or  steam  cranes? — The 
great  majority  are  hand  cranes. 

2629.  "  The  bedding  of  window  casements  is  either 
"  done  from  the  outside  on  a  full-sized  scaffold,  or  more 
"  often  from  the  inside  of  a  building  after  the  joists  or 
"  floors  liave  been  laid.''  Suppose  it  is  done  from  the 
inside,  would  boards  b©  laid  on  the  joists  for  tlie  men  to 
stand  on  while  they  are  employed  at  bedding  window 
casements? — Yes,  as  a  rule  that  is  so.  Sometimes  we 
put  them  up  wlien  the  full  scaffolding  is  there,  but  if 
it  is  particular  work,  the  frames  have  to  be  put  in 
afterwards  from  the  inside. 

2630.  "  It  is  the  custom  in  Yorkshire  when  basements 
"  are  used  for  preparing  materials  to  have  the  same 
"  carefully  covered,  to  protect  workers  from  falling 
"material."  How  are  they  covered? — With  scaffold- 
ing boards.  If  we  are  mixing  mortar  in  a  certain  part 
we  cover  that  part  over. 

2631.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Would  you  object  to  a  regula- 
tion that  where  men  are  working'  underneath,  protection 
must  be  provided? — No  ;  I  should  not  object  to  that, 
as  it  is  quite  necessary. 

2632.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  only  when  men  are 
working  underneath?  If  men  have  to  pass  below, 
should  not  something  be  done  to  prevent  materials  and 
tools  from  falling  on  them  ? — We  do  not  think  that 
is  necessary  at  all. 

2633.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Would  you  a£rr©e  to  a  regula- 
tion to  this  effect :  That  where  it  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  men  working  or  passing  underneath,  suffi- 
cient covering  should  be  provided? — -Yes  ;  I  quite  agre« 
to  that. 
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Mt.  p.  2634.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Over  a  run  above  which  work  is 

.  iltindes,       going  on? — Just  so. 

i^Mar  1907       2635.  {Chairman.)  How  do  you  manage  to  prevent 

 '_      '  material  falling  from  a  scaffold,  or  a  run,  or  a  gangway, 

on  to  the  men  below? — We  carry  the  bricks  from  the 
floor  right  on  to  the  scaffold,  and  to  prevent  bricks  from 
falling  below  we  fix  a  board  on  edge,  one  11-inch  board, 
so  that  no  bricks  or  anything  els©  will  fall  ofF. 

2636.  You  do  that  invariably? — Yes,  I  think  it  is 
done  in  most  places  in  Yorkshire. 

2637.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  fix  a  board  on  edge 
on  both  sides  ? — Yes,  starting  with  the  third  scaffold. 
We  should  agree  to  it  being  started  from  the  third 
scaffold. 

2638.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  is  the  usual  method 
adopted  for  getting  materials  on  to  the  scaffolds? — If  it 
is  bricks,  the  men  carry  seven  bricks  on  a  head-board, 
and  they  carry  lime  on  a  board  also.  Sometimes  they 
us«  hods  for  the  purpose.  Then,  of  course,  when  we 
get  up  as  high  as  25  or  30  feet  we  hoist  them  up  with 
a  14-inch  wheel — with  a  rope  and  chain  at  the  end. 

2639.  Do  you  hoist  them  up  on  a  board  ?— No,  there 
is  a  man  at  the  top  to  take  them  off. 

2640.  You  do  not  use  a  skip  or  a  basket? — No,  they 
are  in  a  sling. 

2641.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  carry  them  from  the  stage 
to  the  scaffold? — Yes,  with  head-boards. 

2642.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  How  many  bricks  are  lifted  at  a 
time  ? — Seven,  when  there  are  two  men  pulling. 

2643.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  use  barrow  hoists? — Yes, 
,           sometimes  ;  if  we  are  erecting  a  large  warehouse. 

2644.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  think  it  is  a  safe  plan, 
lifting  bricks  in  that  way.  Is  not  a  brick  with  a  chain 
around  it  likely  to  break  in  half? — No,  I  have  never 
knowia  of  it. 

2645.  {Mr.  Sliepherd.)  It  is  rather  a  primitive  way?— 
If  it  is  a  heavy  job  we  should  have  a  hoist  inside, 
and  have  an  opening  and  take  it  through  there  and 
hoist  it  in  tubs  or  skips. 

2646.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  do  you  use  for  hoist- 
ing bricks  in? — We  have  a  square  box,  when  we  do  not 
use  barrows.    Sometimes  we  use  barrows. 

2647.  Slung  with  four  chains  ? — Yes,  if  it  is  material. 
We  do  not  use  barrows  for  bricks,  as  we  take  them 
up  in  big  boxes.    We  use  barrows  where  we  have  runs. 

2648.  {Mr.  Sliepherd.)  It  does  not  matter  whether  it 
is  the  best  way  or  not ;  that  is  the  method  you  adopt  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  method. 

2649.  {Chairman.)  How  do  you  manage  to  prevent  the 
tilting  of  the  scaffold  boards  on  your  scaffolds  ? — We  do 
not  allow  the  putlogs  to  project  more  than  6  inches, 
4^  inches  as  a  rule.  The  board  would  not  go  over  the 
end  of  the  putlog  above  6  inches  at  the  other  end. 
There  is  no  fear  of  tilting. 

2650.  How  do  you  manage  to  reach  the  different 
portions  of  a  scaffold  ?  How  do  you  get  your  run  to  the 
scaffold? — Suppose  we  were  going  to  run  bricks  up  to 
a  scaffold — it  is  only  rarely  done— we  should  put  one 
plank  or  perhaps  two  planks  down,  and  erect  a  platform 
at  the  top,  where  the  men  would  take  the  bricks  out 
of  the  barrows. 

2651.  What  width  would  that  run  be? — ^As  a  rule 
two  11-inch  by  3-inch  planks. 

2652.  Is  it  ever  one  plank  only  in  width  ? — ^Yes,  some- 
times ;  but  not  so  regularly  done  as  it  used  to  be. 
Masters  are  more  careful  now. 

2653.  Do  you  think  one  plank  is  safe  for  a  man  to 
walk  on  or  to  wheel  a  barrow  on? — They  do  it  regu- 
larly when  the  run  is  level  or  on  a  floor. 

2654.  Would  not  three  planks  be  much  better  for  a 
barrow  run,  so  that  the  men  could  wheel  the  barrow  on 
the  centre  plank  ?  How  do  you  prevent  sagging  with 
two  planks? — We  have  a  piece  of  wood  under  the  two 
planks,  and  the  bearings  are  short. 

2655.  It  has  been  suggested  that  single  plank  runs 
ought  to  be  prohibited,  either  for  walking  on  or  for 
barrows.  Apparently  you  think  that  such  runs  are  safe  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  we  have  had  any  accidents  from 
that.  ■ 

2656.  Is  there  any  height  above  which  you  would  say 
that  single  plank  runs  should  not  be  allowed  1 — I  would 
certainly  say  that  they  should  not  be  used  above  a 
height  of  7  or  8  feet. 


2657.  With  regard  to  ladders,  how  high  do  you  fix 
them  above  the  landing  places  at  the  top?— About 
6  feet,  at  the  least. 

2658.  Would  it  interfere  with  you  if  a  regulation 
were  made  to  the  effect  that  all  ladders  should  rise  at 
least  5  feet  above  the  platform  to  which  they  give 
access  ? — No.  ° 

2659.  How  are  the  ladders  fixed  ?— We  sometimes  put 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  the  ground  or  fix  it 
securely  by  other  means.  Our  custom  is  to  fasten  a 
long  ladder  about  half  way  up,  and  again  at  the  top, 
by  a  rope  tied  te  a  ledger. 

2660.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  carry  hods  up  any 
ladders  ? — No. 

2661.  I  was  thinking  about  the  5  feet  rise  above  the 
platform.  A  man  in  carrying  always  has  his  hands 
above  his  head,  and  5  feet  seems  to  be  rather  low? — 
Yes,  it  should  rise  at  least  5  feet. 

2662.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  splice  your  ladders? — It  is 
done  sometimes.  If  we  were  going  a  little  higher  than 
one  scaffolding  would  suflice,  we  might  then  splice  a 
ladder,  but  it  is  only  done  very  rarely.  As  a  rule  we 
should  have  a  platform  and  two  separate  ladders. 

2663.  I  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  splice  ladders  for 
painting  work  ? — Yes  ;  painters  must  have  spliced 
ladders  for  their  work. 

2664.  The  next  point  refers  to  the  barking  of  scaf- 
folding poles.  Do  you  always  bark  your  poles? — As  a 
rule  it  is  done. 

2665.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  thing  to  do? — ^Yes, 
it  is  better  to  do  it.  We  should  say  that  it  tends  to 
make  the  poles  last  longer. 

2666.  Are  not  the  ropes  liable  to  slip  if  the  pole  is  not 
barked  ? — Yes. 

2667.  In  course  of  time  the  bark  becomes  loose  and 
the  ropes  might  slip  in  consequence? — I  think  you  may 
take  it  that  they  are  barked. 

26'68.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  It  would  not  be  a  hardship  if  it 
was  compulsory  for  all  standards  to  be  barked  before 
being  used? — No. 

2669.  {Chairman.)  Then  are  your  men  allowed  to  use 
a  scaffold  before  it  is  completed.  Suppose  the  work- 
men have  finished  at  one  level,  are  they  allowed  to  use 
the  upper  scaffolding  before  it  is  completed.  Com- 
plaints have  been  made  that  men  have  to  work  on 
scaffolds  before  they  are  completed? — I  think  cases  of 
that  sort  must  be  very  rare.  We  always  have  present 
in  our  minds  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and 
masters  instruct  their  foremen  not  to  allow  the  scaffold- 
ing to  be  used  until  they  are  satisfied  that  it  is  safe. 

2670.  Would  it  be  any  hardship  to  make  a  regu- 
lation that  the  platform  or  scaffold  should  not  be  used 
until  it  is  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  fore- 
man ? — No,  it  would  not  be  any  hardship. 

2671.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  such  a  regulation? — No,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. No  man  outside  a  lunatic  asylum  would  allow 
his  men  to  do  such  a  thing.  You  may  find  it,  perhaps,  in 
cases  of  cottage  building  or  work  of  that  sort.  It  is 
not  so  in  my  experience. 

2672.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  your  materials  for  con- 
structing the  scaffolding  are  examined  before  use  ? — The 
scaffolder  always  examines  it  before  using  it,  but  we 
have  no  scientific  examination. 

2673.  You  have  some  responsible  man,  the  general 
foreman  or  foreman  scaffolder,  who  would  inspect  it 
before  it  was  allowed  to  be  used  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2674.  Suppose  he  finds  defective  plant  that  should  not 
be  used,  what  is  he  to  do  with  it? — Any  of  my  men 
would  break  a  putlog  or  a  pole  if  it  was  defective. 
I  should  think  most  masters  give  that  order. 

2675.  If  this  Committee  were  to  recommend  a  regu- 
lation to  the  effect  that  scaffolding  should  be  built  of 
sound  material,  and  all  defective  plant  should  be 
destroyed  or  rendered  unfit  for  use  in  a  scaffold,  would 
there  be  any  hardship  to  builders  in  general? — Just 
the  same  as  the  answer  to  the  last  question.  I  think 
it  is  not  necessary.  A  builder  woidd  not  run  the  risk 
of  having  a  serious  accident. 

2676.  I  understand  you  do  not  employ  regular 
scaffolders  in  Yorkshire  ;  men  who  devote  their  whole 
time  to  that  work  ? — No  ;  as  a  rule,  we  have  men  who 
are  nearly  always  erecting  scaffolding  ;  but  now  and 
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again  we  have  no  work  for  them  and  then  they  do  other 
work.  Still  we  pay  these  men  an  ^d.  an  hour  more, 
and  they  get  it  if  they  are  only  doing  ordinary 
labourers'  work.  We  do  not  take  it  off  when  they  are 
not  on  scaffolding  work. 

2677.  (Mr.  Hagqcrfy.)  I  take  it  that  you  recognise 
one  man  out  of  the  gang  as  a  foreman  scaifolder  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

2678.  Do  you  pay  him  anything  extra  on  that 
account? — I  have  three  men  to  wliom  I  pay  an  extra 
penny  an  hour. 

2679.  (Mr.  Macfarhne.)  I  suppose  they  are  your 
most  trustworthy  men,  who  you  can  thoroughly  rely 
upon  to  place  in  such  a  position  as  scaffolders? — Just 
so  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  employ 
a  iienv  man  as  a  scaffolder  until  he  has  worked  for  me — 
until  I  know  that  he  is  a  reliaUle  man. 

2680.  (Chairman.)  Does  the  master  builder  in  Leeds 
carry  out  the  whole  of  the  work,  or  does  he  sub-contract 
certain  portions? — We  sub-contract  some  of  the  work. 
For  instance,  I  do  the  brick  work  and  the  mason's  work 
and  so  on,  but  not  plumbing  or  slating. 

2681.  Who  do  you  hold  responsible  for,  say,  an 
accident  to  a  man  employed  by  a  sub-contractor.'  Are 
you  responsible  or  is  the  sub-contractor? — So  far  as 
compensation  matters  are  concerned,  the  piain  con- 
tractor is  responsible,  but  they  usually  arrange  with 
the  sub-contractor  to  carry  his  own  liability. 

2682.  In  making  any  regulations,  you  would  say  that 
the  sub-contractor  should  be  responsible  for  his  work- 
men ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2683.  (Mr.  Jess\ip.)  Does  the  sub-contractor  find  his 
own  scaffold?— He  uses  our  scaffolding.  Supposing  a 
joiner  is  going  to  do  anything,  he  uses  the  bricklayers' 
scaffold,  but  has  to  take  his  owii  responsibility  to  "look 
and  see  that  things  are  all  right.  If  he  was  going  to 
lift  a  very  heavy  frame,  he  must  use  his  own  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  scaffolding  is  capable  of  carrying  the 
weight,  and  if  it  is  not,  he  must  get  it  up  in  another 
way. 

2684.  (Mr.  Hagqcrty.)  In  such  circumstances,  would 
he  be  cautioned  by  the  general  foreman  before  he 
attempts  to  lift  a  heavy  weight  of  that  kind? — It  is  an 
imderstood  rule  that  they  should  do  so. 

2685.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  They  use  your  scaffolding 
at  their  own  risk  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  way  to  put  it. 

2686.  (Mr.  SJiepherd.)  Suppose  the  roof  is  to  be 
put  on,  would  the  bricklayers  make  a  scaffold  for  the 
carpenter  to  work  on? — No,  he  has  to  make  his  own 
scaffolding. 

2687.  (Mr.  Macfarlar^.)  There  is  no  obligation  on 
your  part  to  find  scaffolding  for  him  ?— No. 

2688.  Practically,  he  has  to  find  sufficient  and 
adequate  scaffolding  for  himself  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2689.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  cranes  you 
referred  to,  the  hoist  and  chains  and  so  forth,  are  these 
inspected  or  examined  at  times? — Oh,  yes. 

2690.  By  whom? — ^Well,  in  many  cases  I  have  the 
man  who  does  my  repairs  to  look  at  them.  We  always 
examine  them  before  they  are  sent  to  a  new  job. 

2691.  Would  they  be  examined  after  they  were  on  the 
job? — Sometimes  we  find  there  is  some  slight  repair 
necessary,  and  then  we  ask  the  man  who-  does  the 
renairing  to  look  and  see  that  all  is  in  order  while  he 
is  there. 

2692.  It  is  desirable  that  should  be  done  ? — Oh,  yes. 
Of  course,  we  have  the  things  insured,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  insurance  company  comes  regularly 
to  examine  them,  and  he  makes  a  report. 

2693.  Does  he  examine  the  hoists  and  cranes  ?— Yes, 
and  the  boilers  and  machinery  as  well. 

2694.  I  knew  they  examined  and  reported  on  the 
boilers.  I  understand  that  this  is  also  done  with 
regard  to  cranes  and  hoists  ?— Yes  ;  steam  cranes,  not 
in  the  case  of  hand  cranes. 

2695.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  building  work  in  Yorkshire.  Are  there  any 
special  kinds  of  work  m  which  there  is  very  hazardous 
employment  ?— Of  course,  the  most  hazardous  work  is 
the  alteration  of  old  buildings.  For  instance,  if  you 
are  going  to  put  new  fronts  into  an  old  building,  you 
have  to  fix  proper  strutts  with  timbers  and  steel"  joists 
and  so  on. 


2696.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Which  class  of  men  do  you  con-        Mr.  P. 
sider  meet  with  most  accidents? — Well,  I  cannot  fully  Rhodes. 

answer  that  question.   J  liave  little  doubt  but  that   

labourers  meet  with  more  accidents  than  artisans,  who  14  Mar. 
are  more  careful  men  thaft  the  labourers,  as  a  general  — 
rule. 

2697.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  There  is  just  this  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  building  operations  it  is  the 
labourer  who  has  the  most  risky  work  to  do? — Yes, 
you  are  quite  right  there,  Mr.  Batchelor. 

2698.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  He  is  in  the  way  of  acci- 
dents more  than  any  other  man? — Yes,  that  must  be 
set  against  it.  The  serious  accidents  I  have  had — I  have 
on\j  had  one  slight  accident  to  a  bricklayer — have 
happened  to  labourers  througli  lack  of  thought.  I  had 
an  accident  happen  to  a  labourer  who  came  to  work 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  complain  of. 

2699.  (Chairman.)  I  note  that  you  say  with  regard 
to  excavations  for  foundations,  "  shoring  and  strutting 
"is  sufficiently  used  where  necessary."  Who  is  to 
decide  when  it  is  necessary? — As  a  rule,  whenever  this 
work  is  done,  it  is  carried  out  under  an  engineer,  who 
gives  the  instructions  as  to  what  supports  are  to  be 
put  in.  A  builder  would  always  be  on  the  safe  side 
with  regard  to  the  strutting  of  the  sides  of  an  excava- 
tion. 

2700.  I  suppose  it  is  not  possible,  on  account  of  tlie 
varying  conditions  of  the  soil,  to  say  that  beyond  a 
certain  depth,  five  feet  or  any  other  depth,  strutting 
and  boarding  shall  be  done.  In  some  cases  it  might 
be  necessary  at  a  depth  of  four  feet,  and  in  ,other  cases 
it  might  be  unnecessary  even  at  ten  feet  depth.  Is 
that  so  ? — I  should  say  that  practically  every  case  varies, 
and  you  have  to  adapt  yourselves  to  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances. 

2701.  We  had  a  witness  from  Hull,  representing  the 
Federated  Builders'  Labourers'  Society — I  think  he 
spoke  for  Hull  and  Yorkshire  generally,  he  certainly 
did  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne— and  I  should  just  like  to 
put  before  you  what  he  told  the  Committee,  and  hear 
your  remarks  upon  his  statements.  He  complained  of 
insufficiency  of  material  for  making  scaffolds,  and  the 
lack  of  protection  for  the  safety  of  the  men  working 
on  or  underneath  the  scaffolds.  That  was  a  general 
complaint.  He  said,  too,  that  he  had  seen  scaffolding 
fl.ush  with  the  top  of  the  standards,  not  an  inch  above. 
In  your  experience,  have  you  seen  anything  similar  to 
that  ? — I  should  not  allow  it,  and  I  have  never  seen  it. 
I  think  he  exaggerates. 

2702.  He  also  said  that  the  bottom  ledgera  were  taken 
away  and  used  for  the  upper  portions  of  the  scaffold- 
ing. Is  that  the  custom  ? — They  may  take  a  ledger 
away  from  the  bottom  scaffold,  but  not  until  there  were 
five  or  six  rows  of  ledgers  higher  up.  I  have  seen  that 
done. 

2703.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  You  consider  that  jerry-builders 
should  not  be  allowed  to  build  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  because 
the  better  class  of  men  have  to  suffer  owing  to  their 
actions.  I  must  say  that  it  is  the  jerry  buyer  who 
makes  the  jerry  builder. 

2704.  (Chairman.)  Another  thing  he  said  was  that 
in  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  represented,  there 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  6  feet  between  the  putlogs  ; 
he  said  there  were  often  12  feet  between.  What  is 
your  distance  ? — About  6  feet. 

2705.  Is  that  pretty  general  in  Yorkshire  ? — Yes  ; 
but  if  you  have  big  planks  you  get  them  wider  apart 
than  that ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  case  where  the 
putlogs  were  as  far  apart  as  12  feet. 

2706.  One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Federated 
Builders'  Labourers  of  Hull  was,  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  full  scaffold  below  the  one  on  which  the  men 
were  working,  so  that  in  case  of  anyone  falling  through 
it  would  save  them.  I  suppose  it  is  not  generally  done  ? 
— No  ;  a  board  may  be  left  here  and  there,  but  it  is 
not  generally  done,  and  I  think  it  is  not  necessary. 

2707.  I  suppose  some  of  the  master  builders  in  Hull 
belong  to  your  Federation  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  some  of  them  do. 

2708.  Another  thing  the  witness  complained  of  was, 
that  when  the  scaffolding  was  being  taken  down,  the 
poles  and  ropes  were  not  lowered  but  simply  thrown 
down.  W"hat  is  the  general  practice? — They  would  be 
lowered  down.  If  you  throw  down  a  pole  a  long  dis- 
tance you  would  simply  break  it,  and  so  lose  the  use 
of  it. 
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J/)'.  P.  2709.  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  require  that  when 

Rhodes.       removing  scBiffolding,  all  materials  should  be  lowered 

  by  ropes  or  other  means,  and  not  thrown  down? — Yes, 

3{ar.  1907.  but  the  same  thing  as  I  have  mentioned  before  applies 

  here.    It  is  not  necessary,  and  you  might  just  as  well 

order  the  builder  to  have  his  breakfast  in  the  morning. 

2710.  One  other  suggestion  he  made  was,  that  no 
putlog  should  be  placed  on  loose  brick  packing,  for  the 
purpose  of  scaffolding.  Well,  I  apprehend,  that  is  not 
your  custom.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  practice  that  should 
be  allowed  ? — It  is  done,  he  is  quite  right  ;  I  should 
think  it  was  safe.  If  such  a  putlog  had  to  bear  the 
whole  weight  of  the  scaffold  it  would,  in  itself,  be 
insufficient,  but  the  next  putlog  is  very  probably  in 
the  brickwork. 

2711.  He  suggested  that  ladders  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  on  packings  of  loose  bricks  in  order 
to  gain  height.  Would  you  consider  that  to  be  a 
dangerous  practice? — I  should,  if  it  was  done. 

2712.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  The  point  is  this.  The  ladder 
is  not  long  enough,  and  a  packing  of  bricks  is  made, 
and  a  plank  put  across  the  top  and  the  ladder  stands 
on  that.  The  witness  thought  that  was  not  secure  and 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  ? — I  understand  what  you 
mean,  Mr.  Batchelor.  They  ought  to  make  a  platform 
for  that  purpose — most  men  do  so.  I  am  afraid  the 
witness  in  question  must  have  worked  with  jerry- 
builders. 

2713.  (Chairman.)  But  the  jerry-builders  carry  on 
building  operations,  and  we  must  take  them  into 
account,  and  if  possible  frame  some  regulations  that 
will  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  other  people  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  right. 

2714.  (Mr.  Haggeriy.)  I  do  not  think  he  has  been 
with  jerry-builders? — Then  he  has  given  you  some  bad 
cases.    I  maintain  it  is  not  the  general  rule. 

2715.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  In  the  course  of  your  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Rhodes,  you  referred  to  a  man  going  on  a 
job  in  drink.  Do  you  think  that  should  be  prohibited  ? 
— If  I  came  across  a  man  who  is  drunk,  I  send  him  home 
until  the  next  morning,  because  it  is  not  safe. 

2716.  Suppose  you  do  not  happen  to  be  there.  Do 
you  consider  that  if  precautions  have  to  be  taken  by 
employers  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen, 
this  prohibition  should  be  made,  that  a  workman 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  upon  a  job  in  drink? — 
I  should  not  make  a  law  to  that  effect  ;  I  should  make 
my  foremen  carry  it  out,  and  tell  them  to  send  a  man 
in  that  condition  about  his  business. 

2717.  Have  you  had  any  experience  where  it  was 
customary  for  labourers  to  bring  drink  to  the  men  on 
the  job  during  working  hours  ? — I  would  never  allow  it  ; 
but  I  know  it  is  done  in  many  cases.  I  dare  say  some 
of  my  own  men  get  it  when  I  am  2iot  aware  of  it. 

2718.  But  do  you  think  the  practice  should  be  pro- 
hibited or  would  you  allow  it  to  be  done? — I  am  in 
favour  of  prohibition.  I  should  certainly  not  allow  a 
man  to  come  on  to  the  work  if  lie  was  drunk,  because 
accidents  are  caused  by  that. 

2719.  (Mr.  Jcssup.)  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  every  man  ? — No  ;  you  can  easily  tell  if  a  man 
has  been  drinking. 

2720.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  had  any  accidents 
which  you  would  attribute  to  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen  themselves  ? — I  venture  to  say  that  all  the 
accidents  I  have  had — I  have  not  had  one  caused  by 
the  fault  of  the  plant — have  been  directly  owing  to  the 
fault  of  the  men  themselves. 

2721.  Speaking  from  your  own  experience,  no  amount 
of  Government  orders  or  enquiries  would  give  greater 
security  to  your  workmen  than  they  already  have  at  the 
present  time? — That  is  just  my  objection.  I  would 
have  things  made  safe,  but  my  fear  is  that  too  much 
legislation  may  cause  men  to  be  more  careless. 

2722.  Do  you  know  of  any  accident  where  the  blame 
could  reasonably  be  placed  upon  the  employer? — 
There  may  be  some  cases  of  that  kind,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  it  has  not  happened  in  my  experience. 
No  doubt,  if  you  enquired  into  the  matter,  it  would  be 
found  that  some  masters  were  at  fault. 

2723.  As  a  representative  of  other  employers,  do  you 
say  that  every  provision  is  made,  so  far  as  local  customs 
go,  to  provide  against  accidents  to  workmen  employed 
on  buildings? — All  what  I  call  respectable  builders  do 
so  at  present,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 


2724.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  take  it,  Mr.  Rhodes,  you 
do  not  suggest  that  the  workmen  who  have  met  with 
accidents  have  wilfully  gone  into  danger? — No,  not 
wilfully. 

2725.  You  say  they  have  met  with  accidents  through 
their  own  fault  ? — I  did  not  suggest  that  a  man  did  so 
wilfully  ;  what  I  meant  was  that  it  was  owing  to  a 
lack  of  care.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  one  of  my 
men.  The  other  day  the  scaffolder  on  a  job  had  to 
get  a  piece  of  wood,  but  instead  of  going  up  the  ladder 
and  then  walking  along  a  board  which  was  placed  there, 
he  walked  along  a  ledger  with  his  hands  up  above.  By 
some  means  or  other  he  fell  down  about  8  or  9  feet,  and 
in  consequence  was  away  from  work  for  a  fortnight.  I 
think  if  the  man  had  been  cautious  he  would  have  gone 
up  and  walked  along  the  board  which  was  there  for  the 
purpose,  but  he  went  on  this  ledger.  I  do  not  say  that 
he  wilfully  ran  into  danger. 

2726.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  would  say  that  such  a 
man  as  that  took  undue  risk  ? — Yes. 

2727.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  think  it  is  as  im- 
portant that  employees  should  be  under  the  same  obli- 
gation as  employers  in  the  way  of  taking  necessary  pre- 
caution?— That  was  on©  of  the  things  I  was  going  to 
mention  before  I  finished.  I  think  that  the  foreman 
and  the  scaffolder  on  jobs  should  be  made  equally 
responsible  in  the  event  of  an  accident  happening. 

2728.  We  will  put  it  in  this  way :  You  send  sufficient 
plant  to  a  job  for  the  erection  of  the  scaffolding? — Yes. 

2729.  And  your  instructions  are,  I  presume,  that  that 
scaffold  should  be  tested  to  make  sure  that  every  part 
of  it  is  sound? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2730.  If  the  man  you  employ  as  a  scaffolder  neglects 
to  examine  the  plant  and  puts  in  a  rotten  putlog  upon 
which  the  lives  of  other  depend,  and  if  that  defective 
putlog  causes  an  accident,  do  you  consider  that  the  man 
who  has  been  negligent  should,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
be  mad©  amenable? — Yes,  h©  should  ;  certainly. 

2731.  How  do  you  suggest  it  is  to  be  done? — I  have 
not  thought  of  that. 

2732.  If  a  man  goes  down  a  mine  with  his  lamp  open 
he  is  punished,  because  he  endangers  the  lives  of  him- 
self and  others.  That  is  an  indictable  offence.  Do  you 
consider  that  a  workman  on  a  building,  who  by  his 
negligence  endangers  the  lives  of  his  fellows,  should  be 
summoned,  and  that  this  Committee  should  take  that 
matter  into  consideration  ? — Certainly  ;  I  should  be  in 
favour  of  any  responsibility;  being  put  upon  th©  men 
which  would  cause  them  to  be  more  careful  to  see  that 
the  material  they  use  is  sound  and  proper  for  th©  pur- 
pose. 

2733.  You  agree  that  special  work  requires  special 
care  and  watchfulness? — Yes,  just  so.  In  other  words, 
at  the  present  time  if  a  man  meets  with  an  accident 
through  this  man's  negligence  the  master  has  to  i)ay 
compensation,  but  the  workman  who  has  been  the  cause 
of  it,  through  putting  in  a  bad  putlog  or  pole,  goes 
scot  fi-ee.  I  consider  that  th©  scaffolder  should  bear 
some  responsibility  ;  he  should  be  made  amenable. 

2734.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  your  method 
of  testing  materials  you  send  out  to  a  job  ? — As  a  rule 
when  we  get  new  scaffolding  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  in  good  order,  but  whenever  new  boards  are  used, 
the  man  who  makes  the  scaffold  examines  them,  and 
if  h©  suspects  that  a  board  is  not  right  h©  puts  it  against 
a  trestle,  and  two  men  put  their  weight  on  it. 

2735.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  safeguard  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  it  is  sufficient. 

2736.  Can  you  suggest  anything  better  ? — No  ;  I 
think  it  is  quite  sufficient.  W©  have  not  had  any  acci- 
dents through  defective  boards. 

2737.  (Mr.  Haggerfy.)  Do  you  agree  with  the  barking 
of  poles? — Oh,  yes. 

2738.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  ever  known  of  an 
accident  which  was  caused  through  poles  not  being 
barked? — I  have  not. 

2739.  (Mr.  Slieplierd.)  But  you  do  not  use  unbarked 
poles? — No,  practically  not. 

2740.  (Mr.  Jcssup.)  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  scaffolding  materials  tested  before 
they  ar©  taken  away  from  the  yard? — My  scaffolders 
have  instructions  to  test  th©  plant  and  to  keep  their 
eyes  open,  and  if  they  find  anything  wrong  to  break  it 
up. 
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2741.  I  mean  supposing  you  send  out  a  load  of  scaf- 
folding, some  men  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  has 
been  looked  after? — My  men  do  not  ;  they  look  to  it 
before  they  make  the  scaffold.  I  should  think  that 
practice  obtains  in  most  works. 

2742.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  With  regard  to  accidents  which 
have  happened  to  your  men,  they  have  been  pure  acci- 
dents 1 — Yes. 

2743.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  You  think  they  were  not  prevent- 
able?—Yes. 

2744.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Supposing  regulations  are 
made  on  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee,  some 
inspection  would  be  necessary.  Should  you  think  that 
the  inspectors  who  are  appointed  by  the  various  local 
authorities,  such  as  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Leeds, 
would  be  sufficiently  reliable  men  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  inspection  put  upon  them? — We  ought  to 
have  practical  builders  appointed  as  inspectors. 

2745.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Suppose  the  Local 
Authority  in  Leeds  had  the  appointment  of  a  man  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  scaffolding  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  do  you  think  they  would  appoint  a  reliable  man 
for  such  inspection  ?— That  is  the  unfortunate  part  of 
the  business  ;  in  all  probability  they  would  not. 

2746.  You  do  not  think  they  would? — No,  they 
would  not,  unless  it  was  expressly  stated  they  must 
appoint  a  practical  man.  For  instance,  you  will  find  in 
connection  with  sanitary  work  that  the  man  who  gets  in 
has  voted  for  someone,  or  else  canvassed  for  someone. 

2747.  Is  the  Borough  Surveyor  a  practical  man? — -Yes, 
he  is  ;  but  h©  is  only  one  man,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  men  who  are  his  subordinates.  We  have,  perhaps, 
30  or  40  sanitary  inspectors  in  Leeds. 

2748.  We  are  not  anticipating  the  appointment  of  30 
or  40  building  inspectors  for  Leeds,  you  know? — I  am 
showing  you  how  the  thing  would  work  in  practice. 

2749.  Do  you  insure  in  the  Federated  Builders'  Insur- 
ance Company,  or  have  you  an  insurance  company  of 
your  own? — No,  I  am  not  insured  in  the  Federated  ; 
but  I  am  insured. 

2750.  Is  there  any  insurance  corporation  in  Yorkshire 
that  carries  on  the  same  kind  of  business,  or  do  you 
insure  with  ordinary  insurance  companies? — Yes,  with 
ordinary  insurance  companies. 

2751.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Has  your  premium  gone  up  of  late 
years  ? — No.  If  a  master  is  careless  his  premium  goes 
up,  but  if  he  looks  after  his  men  and  takes  an  interest  in 
the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  instead  of  everything  to 
the  contrary,  his  premium  remains  the  same. 

2752.  What  is  your  rate  of  premium  ;  what  is  the 
percentage  ? — I  am  afraid  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  I  think 
it  is  about  10s.,  including  "third  party"  risks. 

2753.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  are  a  practical  mason  by 
trade  ? — Yes. 

2754.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  use  hanging  scaffolds? — 
No  ;  they  are  used  for  pointing  of  buildings  and  work 
of  that  sort. 

2755.  What  sort  of  arrangement  do  you  make  for  this 
work  1 — In  Leeds  if  we  are  going  to  point  a  building,  we 
get  something  slung  around  the  chimney  or  over  the 
ridge. 

2756.  You  would  not  have  anything  like  that  {shoiving 
model)  1 — That  is  so. 

2757.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  men  prefer  to  use  that  type  of  scaffold  rather  than 
a  boat  or  cradle  ? — It  is  just  as  I  have  been  saying,  the 
men  get  used  to  it.  They  can  work  off  that,  and  feel 
just  as  easy  as  we  do  when  in  bed. 

2758.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  use  anything  of  this 
description  in  your  locality  {showing  model)  ? — No  ;  of 
course,  it  may  be  all  right  if  it  is  strong  enough. 

2759.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  would  not  like  to  use  it? 
—No,  but  it  may  'be  quite  safe  for  men  who  are  used 
to  it. 

2760.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  What  system  of  roof  scaffolding 
do  they  use  in  Leeds?— They  put  poles  between  the 
different  principals,  and  they  place  boards  on  top. 

2761.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Having  got  the  principals  up, 
they  work  on  the  tie  beams? — Yes. 

2762.  With  regard  to  responsibility  of  workmen.  I 
gather. from  what  you  said  just  now  that  you  would 
make  a  man  criminally  responsible  for  any  accident 
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that  might  be  due  to  his  negligence.  Now,  I  take  it,  jjff_  p. 
that  if  you  knew  a  man  had,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  Rhuden. 

wilfully  put  up  anything  which  would  be  likely  to  cause   

an  accident,  you  would  discharge  him? — Yes;  I  cer-  14  JWar.  19( 
tainly  should. 

2763.  You  would  not  allow  him  to  do  it  again  ? — No, 

2764.  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  itself,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient punishment  for  a  man  ? — I  will  tell  yovi  what 
might  be  done  in  this  matter.  If  you  had  for  the 
scaffolders  something  like  a  mate's  certificate,  in  which 
anything  against  him  would  be  recorded.  He  would  go 
to  a  job  and  say,  "I  am  used  to  scaffolding."  The 
employer  would  look  at  his  record  to  see  whether  it  was 
clean.    I  would  not  send  a  man  to  prison, 

2765.  Although  a  man  may  have  been  very  foolish 
and  is  discharged,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  severe  enough 
punishment.  Probably  he  loses  a  decent  job,  and  has 
to  find  another  one  ;  that  is  by  no  means  an.  easy  matter. 
If  a  man  had  an  endorsed  certificate  it  would  be  a 
detriment  to  him  in  the  future? — It  would  depend  on 
what  position  he  held. 

2766.  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  man  crimi- 
nally responsible,  you  have  something  to  do.  You  have 
to  prove  that  the  man  knew  that  the  thing  he  did  was 
wrong.  You  might  say,  "  I  tliink  you  ought  to  have 
"  known,  and  consequently  you  will  have  to  go  ;  I  can- 
"not  employ  a  man  who  is  so  careless,"  but  you  could 
not  punish  him  by  sending  him  to  prison.  How  can 
you  make  that  an  indictable  offence  ? — The  only  thing 
I  want  to  do  is  just  to  make  the  man  feel  that  the 
masters  are  doing  all  they  can  for  the  safety  of  the 
men.  If  the  men,  through  lack  of  care  in  putting  up 
a  scaffold,  caused  an  accident  and  someone  was  killed 
(which  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  man's 
family),  it  simply  means  that  the  master  has  to  pay 
out  compensation  to  the  relatives  of  the  man.  I  think 
that  the  workmen  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  the  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  the  masters. 

2767.  I  am  trying  to  show  that  by  being  discharged 
he  would  be  punished  ? — That  would  not  be  suflBicient, 
if  the  carelessness  cau.sed  a  serious  accident. 

2768.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  1  take  it,  that  yuu  know  how 
the  Factory  Inspectors  are  appointed  ;  do  you  consider 
that  a  fair  way  of  appointing  building  inspectors  ? — I 
do  not  know  the  circumstances. 

2769.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Home  Office,  and 
not  by  the  local  authorities.  Your  point  is,  that  they 
should  be  practical  men  by  whatever  authority  they 
are  appointed? — If  you  have. a  man  to  do  the  work  (and 
I  do  not  care  when  the  decree  is  passed),  he  must  know 
something  about  scaffolding.  My  point  is,  whether 
they  are  appointed  by  the  Government  or  by  each 
town  or  locality,  they  should  be  practical  men. 

2770.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  take  it,  according  to  your 
statement,  that  you  employ  the  foremen  scaffolders 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  foremen  ? — Yes. 

2771.  Do  you  employ  men  direct  in  preference  to  your 
foreman? — ^He  is  in  my  employment,  and  we  agree  on 
the  scaffolder. 

2772.  The  foreman  employs  the  bricklayers  and 
labourers  ;  does  he  also  employ  the  foreman  scaffolder 
for  that  particular  job,  or  is  he  employed  by  you  direct? 
— He  has  to  do  what  the  general  foreman  tells  him. 

2773.  Do  you  impose  a  certain  man  upon  your  fore- 
man?— I  do  not  think  I  have  a  scaffolder  who  has  not 
so  worked  for  seven  or  eight  years  at  the  least.  I  do 
not  send  a  new  man  on  the  job. 

2774.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  question  is,  whether  the 
foreman  is  free  to  employ  whom  he  likes,  or  whether 
he  has  to  take  your  man  as  scaffolder? — As  a,  matter 
of  fact,  my  foreman  employs  all  the  scaliblders. 

2775.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  It  has  been  suggested  that 
on  each  job  a  register  should  be  kept  of  the  testing  of 
all  scaffolding,  materials,  and  cranes,  and  so  forth. 
That  after  the  first  month  they  should  be  examined 
weekly  or  so,  and  the  test  recorded  in  this  book,  and 
that  a  man  on  the  job  should  be  named  as  the  man  who 
is  to  test  it.  Do  you  think  that  is  practicable  ? — No  ; 
it  would  require  an  army  of  men  to  do  it.  Take  the  case 
of  Leeds.  If  an  inspector  were  appointed,  and  he 
inspected  the  scaffolding  once  in  three  months 
it  would  be  sufficient.  But  if  a  register  is  .ta  be  kept 
on  each  separate  contract,  I  suggest  that  the  inspector 
when  he  visits  the  building  should  certify  that  the 
scaffolding  is  right  or  wrong,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  he 
should  not  simply  come  and  leave  no  record  of  his  visit. 
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Mr.  P.  2776.  I  mean  that  one  of  your  men  must  examine 

Rhodes.       the  material  and  note  the  date  of  the  examination  in 

  the  register  ;  also  make  a  record  of  all  the  plant  he  has 

Mar.  1907,  destroyed  or  what  has  been  done  with  any  defective 

  plant  which  he  found  in  the  course  of  his  examination  ? 

— That  would  mean  an  extra  man  on  each  job. 

2777.  Is  it  possible  to  do  it  at  all?— It  is  possible 
to  do  it  with  the  Government  and  their  money  behind 
it.  If  it  was  required  that  any  plant  should  be  tested 


before  being  used  on  a  new  contract,  I  could  see  the 
reasonableness  of  that. 

(Witness.)  I  believe  I  can  say  on  behalf  of  th«  master 
builders  in  the  County  of  Yorkshire,  that  we  have  every 
desire  to  do  anything  and  everything  in  reason  for  the 
safety  of  our  workmen. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ehodes. 

(The  witness  then  xoithdrew.) 


Mr.  John  Biggin,  called,  and  examined. 


2778.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ash,  Son,  and  Bigsfin,  Contractors, 
of  Sheffield  ?— Yes,  sir. 

2779.  You  are  the  Senior  Vice-President  of  the  York- 
shire Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers? — Yes, 
sir. 

2780.  And  you  have  had  40  years'  experience  of 
building  operations  and  contract  work? — Yes,  sir. 

2781.  What  kind  of  buildings  do  you  refer  to, 
churches,  schools,  or  public  buildings? — Yes,  churches, 
schools,  hotels,  shops,  offices,  and  works. 

2782.  Do  you  build  factories  in  Sheffield  ?— Oh,  yes. 

2783.  What  is  the  custom  with  regard  to  scaffolding 
in  Sheffield,  is  it  outside  or  inside  scaffolding? — All 
outside,  except  when  there  is  a  river  at  one  side  or 
similar  conditions. 

2784.  Before  we  go  on,  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  you  heard  Mr.  Rhodes'  evidence,  and  if  so,  did 
you  agree  with  it,  generally  speaking? — There  were 
some  points  where  I  did  not  disagree  ;  but  our  custom 
in  Sheffield  is  very  different. 

2785.  Your  outside  scaffolding  is  very  similar  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Bhodes,  I  think.  You  have  upright 
poles  and  ledgers  and  braces  ;  and  the  putlogs  are 
4f  inches  by  3  inches,  and  are  built  into  the  wall  at 
least  9  inches,  and  the  other  end  rests  on  a  ledger? — 
Yes. 

2786.  What  wood  do  you  use  for  putlogs  ?— ^i-mch  by 
3-inch  red  wood  ;  sometimes  white  wood.  They  are 
cleaner  and  stronger,  but  they  decay  quicker. 

2787.  What  do  you  term  white  wood  ? — It  is  a  kind 
of  spruce. 

2788.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Only  it  comes  from  the  Bal- 
tic ?— Yes. 

2789.  (Chairman.)  Your  platforms  appear  to  be  simi- 
lar to  those  described  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  formed  of  six 
7-inch  by  25-inch  battens  closely  laid  together,  making 
a  platform  of  at  least  3  feet  6  inches  wide.  Do  you 
consider  there  would  be  any  objection,  then,  to  a  regu- 
lation to  the  effect  that  all  scaffold  platforms  should 
be  at  least  3  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  should  bo 
closely  planked? — None  whatever,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  in  Sheffield.  There  is  a  difference  between 
us  and  Leeds  in  this  respect,  they  make  their  platforms 
of  l|-inch  planks,  we  make  ours  of  six  7-inch  by 
2|-inch  battens. 

2790.  You  take  care  that  your  materials  are  care- 
fully selected  and  examined  by  the  men  who  put  up 
the  scaffold? — -Yes,  sir. 

2791.  And  what  do  you  do  with  any  material  that 
you  consider  \mfit  ?• — It  is  destroyed,  generally  ;  they 
burn  it  on  the  job  if  it  is  not  taken  away. 

2792.  Then,  a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  scaffolding 
should  be  built  of  sound  material,  and  that  defective 
plant  be  destroyed  or  rendered  unfit  for  use  would  not 
affect  you  ? — No,  sir  ;  not  at  all. 

2793.  You  would  not  object  to  such  a  regulation 
being  made? — Not  at  all.  Probably  it  would  make 
some  difference  to  some  builders  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  do  not  supply  sound  or  sufficient 
material.  Still,  I  do  not  think  it  would  press  hardly 
on  them. 

2794.  You  provide  footboards  to  prevent  material 
falling  ;  do  you  provide  this  on  all  your  platforms  ? — 
Not  until  we  get  25  feet  high. 

2795.  No  foot  boards  or  edge  boards  on  the  second 
or  third  scaffolds? — Well,  no.  All  our  materials  are 
carried  up  in  hods.  We  have  no  head  work  at  all. 
All  the  materials  are  carried  up  in  hods  to  a  height 
of  about  20  feet. 


2796.  By  means  of  ladders? — Yes. 

2797.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  do  not  use  guard  boards 
below  25  feet? — The  poles  are  about  10  feet  apart,  or, 
perhaps,  11  feet.  Well,  if  you  have  bricklayers  at 
every  10  feet,  you  probably  have  a  ladder  every  10  feet. 

2798.  (Chairman.)  So  that  at  the  places  where  men 
land,  a  foot  board  would  be  in  the  way.  Do  you  put 
them  up  on  other  parts  where  there  i,s  no  landing? — 
Yes  ;  it  might  be  done.  I  get  to  about  20  feet  high 
many  times.  Of  course,  it  is  not  done  below  20  feet 
high,  but  after  that  height  everything  is  taken  up  by 
machinery. 

2799.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  If  you  had  a  hod  of  bricks 
and  deposited  them  on  the  scaffold,  what  is  to  prevent 
the  bricks  from  falling  off? — It  is  veiy  awkward  in 
that  case,  the  ladder  is  between  two  poles,  and  nothing 
can  be  put  up. 

2800.  When  you  empty  a  hod  of  b.ricks  they  are  put 
on  the  scaffold,  are  they  not? — ^Yes. 

2801.  Suppose  any  of  those  bricks  fall  off  the 
scaffold,  would  you  have  it  clear  of  anything  whatever  ? 
— We  might  have  the  bricklayers  so  close  together,  we 
have  so  many  ladders. 

2802.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  guard  rails  which 
it  has  been  suggested  should  be  3  feet  6  inches  high, 
do  you  put  these  up  on  the  higher  stages? — ^Yes. 

2803.  From  what  height?— From  about  25  feet  high. 

2804.  You  consider  that  guard  rails  are  not  necessary 
below  that  height  ? — Well,  no  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are 
necessary  at  all,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  no 
ladders  are  required. 

2805.  Gangways  are  not  often  necessary  in  your  case, 
but  when  they  are  necessary,  what  are  they  made  of  ? 
— Two  3-inch  deals,  each  9  inches  wide. 

2806.  How  do  you  prevent  unequal  sagging? — By 
nailing  or  screwing  battens  underneath. 

2807.  Do  you  ever  use  single  plank  runs  or  gangways  ? 
■ — They  are  never  used  for  barrow  runs  at  all. 

2808.  I  understand  that  usually  your  gangways  are 
composed  of  two  planks  not  less  than  18  inches  wide  ? — 
Yes. 

2809.  Are  there  any  single  plank  runs  ? — No. 

2810.  With  your  ladders  close  together  round  a 
btiilding,  do  you  have  them  5  feet  above  the  landing 
stage  at  the  top? — Yes. 

2811.  You  think  that  is  necessary? — Oh,  yes. 

2812.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  have  a  ladder  to  each 
bricklayer?  I  understand  that  if  you  have,  say,  3  or 
4  bricklayers  on  a  front,  you  have  a  ladder  to  each  ? — 
No,  not  to  each.  On  push  jobs  you  know  how  close 
they  get  together.  You  must  have  a  good  many 
ladders  in  use,  as  they  generally  give  us  as  little  time 
as  possible  in  Sheffield. 

2813.  (Chairman.)  On  large  works,  how  do  you  hoist 
your  materials  when  you  get  up  to  a  good  height  ? — It  is 
chiefly  done  by  cranes,  either  hand  or  steam. 

2814.  What  do  you  put  your  bricks  and  othq.? 
materials  in  to  sling  them  up? — They  are  slung  up  i% 
iron  skips,  which  can  be  emptied  when  they  reach  th* 
top  by  turning  a  catch.  We  use  boxes  and  barroir? 
as  well. 

2815.  With  regard  to  the  boxes  and  skips,  are  th^; 
enclosed  on  all  four  sides  ? — No,  on  three  sides. 

2816.  Both  the  boxes  and  the  skips? — The  skips  art 
made  of  iron  and  are  circular  in  shape,  and  they  art 
made  to  tip  up. 

2817.  Do  you  use  barrow  hoists  sometimes? — ^Yes. 
for  large  work  ;  where  the  walls  ara  30  feet  high  am. 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  outside. 
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2818.  In  using  the  barrow  hoists  for  hoisting  material 
to  a  high  level,  it  must  pass  through  several  floors  if 
it  is  a  big  warehouse  ? — Yes. 

2819.  Are  they  inside  or  outside  ? — Inside,  if  possible 

2820.  When  it  is  inside,  are  the  holes  in  the  floors 
through  which  the  hoist  passes  fenced  round  in  any 
way,  or  are  they  left  open? — The  guard  rail  is  generally 
left  out. 

2821.  Altogether?— Yes. 

2822.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Suppose  you  have  four  or  five 
floors,  there  will  be  a  hole  on  each  floor  of  the  building  ; 
do  you  not  fence  it  in  anyway  ? — The  barrow  is  enough 
in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

2823.  (Mr.  Hai/qerty.)  I  understand  your  hoist  for 
barrow  runs  is  fixed  out  to  the  front  scaffold  1 — Yes. 

2824.  (Mr.  Sfenning.)  When  you  go  up  inside,  you 
put  your  main  girders  and  your  cross  ioists  in  as  you 
come  down  ? — Yes,  in  many  cases  there  are  no  floors 
at  all. 

2825.  You  merely  put  in  the  girders  as  you  go  up? 
—Yes. 

2826.  (Mr.  MacfarJane.)  I  suppose  many  concrete 
floors  are  being  used? — Yes,  and  wood  floors  as  well. 

2827.  With  joists?— Yes. 

2828.  Do  you  not  put  in  the  joists  as  you  rise  ? — No  ; 
not  always. 

2829.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  had  many  accidents  in 
your  building  experience? — We  have  never  had  a  fatal 
accident  ;  we  have  had  very  few  accidents  indeed  on 
new  buildings. 

2830.  What  is  the  length  of  your  experience  in  which 
you  say  you  have  not  had  a  fatal  accident? — It  is  23 
years  since  I  entered  the  business,  and  of  course,  I 
was  their  manager.  I  have  had  charge  of  buildings 
since  I  was  20  years  of  age. 

2831.  During  that  long  experience  you  liave  never 
had  a  single  fatal  accident? — Never  one  on  a  new 
building. 

2832.  Of  course,  accidents  do  occur  on  buildings,  al- 
though you  have  been  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  any. 
So  far  as  the  Factory  Department  is  concerned,  14.5 
fatal  accidents  were  reported  in  1906  as  occurring  on 
buildinge  in  course  of  construction.  You  know  acci- 
dents are  required  to  be  reported  to  the  Factory  De- 
partment, but  we  presume  that  it  is  not  always  done, 
but  even  so,  there  were  as  many  as  145  fatal  cases 
reported  in  1906?— Yes. 

2833.  That  is  amongst  the  enormous  number  of  men 
who  are  employed  on  buildings,  but  still  145  men 
losing  their  lives  in  one  year  is  a  serious  matter? — Yes. 

2834.  Do  you  know  of  any  accidents  outside  your  own 
firm  in  Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

2835.  What  have  they  generally  been  caused  by?— 
Well,  one  man  was  seriously  injured  through  walking 
against  a  rope  ;  he  slipped  under  it,  and  fell  to  the 
bottom. 

2836.  Suppose  a  guard  rail  had  been  fixed,  could 
he  have  walked  off  the  platform? — No,  but  they  had  a 
rope.  The  man  really  forgot  what  he  was  about  ;  he 
forgot  where  he  was  going. 

2837.  (Mr.  Jesmp.)  Was  it  a  fatal  case?— No,  it  was 
a  very  bad  one.  Instead  of  turning  the  corner  he 
walked  straight  off. 

2838.  (Chairman.)  What  I  want  to  know  is,  suppose 
there  had  been  a  rigid  guard  rail,  say,  a  pole  or  a  good 
scantling,  fixed  about  3  feet  6  inches  high,  could  the 
man  have  fallen  off  then? — He  might  have  done.  I 
believe  there  was  a  rope  in  this  case  instead  of  a  rail. 

2839.  But  if  there  had  been  a  rail  could  he  have 
fallen  off? — Possibly  not. 

2840.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  If  there  had  been  a  board  on 
edge  and  a  guard  rail  as  well,  could  he  have  fallen  off 
then? — I  do  not  think  ho  would  have  fallen  off  in 
that  case. 

2841.  (Chairman.)  Is  not  that  a  reason  for  suggesting 
a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  guard  rails  should  be 
fixed?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

2842.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Biggin,  you  repair  buildings  as 
well  as  construct  new  ones.  Have  you  had  any  acci- 
dents on  repair  jobs? — No  ;  only  traps.  We  have  had 
■^Ben  tsApped,  but  ■S'f  nave  act  had  any  serious  accidents 
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many  buildings  as  anyone  in  Sheffield.   

2843.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Have  your  accidents  happened  ^rar^90 
more  frequently  of  late  years  ?>— Accidents  are  consider- 
ably more  frequent  now,  taking  the  buildings  in  Shef- 
field altogether,  but  I  should  say  that  this  is  partly  due 
to  tlie  alterations  that  were  made  when  the  new  Act 
came  into  operation.  We  used  to  insure  our  men  for 
the  first  fortnight.  From  the  bricklayers,  masons, 
joiners,  and  plumbers  wC'  deducted  2(1.  }>er  week,  and 
a  1(/.  from  the  labourers.  When  the  new  Act  came  into 
force,  we  were  given  to  understand  that  would  not  be 
allowed.  Well,  of  course,  we  gave  it  up,  and  the  first 
fortnight  accidents  are  treble  the  other  accidents.  Men 
get  trapped  and  meet  with  various  accidents  which  keep 
them  off  for  a  week  or  S(3.  The  bulk  of  the  accidents 
are  slight  accidents.  It  used  to  be  a  byeword  in  Shef- 
field that  the  doctor,  who  had  to  report  how  long  it 
would  be  before  a  man  eould  resunie  work,  used  to  ask 
the  patient  how  many  clubs  he  was  in.  Our  men  are 
extremely  disappointed,  and  they  have  asked  us  to  go 
back  to  the  old  way  of  charging  them  2f/.  per  week, 
except  the  labourers,  who  paid  Id.  per  week. 

2844..  (Mr.  Haggerfy.)  All  but  the  labourers?— Yes  ; 
we  consulted  our  solicitor,  and  he  advised  us  not  to 
do  so. 

2845.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Is  your  premium  higher  than  it 
used  to  be  ?— It  is  about  4,s.  per  cent.  more. 

2846.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  benefit  did  that  Id.  a 
week  represent? — Half  wages  from  the  moment  of  the 
accident. 

2847.  Prior  to   the  Compensation  Act  coming  into 
force? — Yes. 

2848.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  is  your  premium  now? — 
10s.  Qd. 

2849.  Is  that  the  amount  paid  by  all  the  builders  in 
Sheffield?— No. 

2850.  What  is  the  usual  amoiuit  ?— It  varies  from 
o.s'.  6d.  to  12s.  6(/. 

2851.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  There  is  a  difference  in 
hazards? — Yes.  There  is  one  contractor  in  Sheffield, 
for  instance,  who  does  very  risky  work,  and  I  think 
the  premium  has  been  increased  in  his  case. 

2852.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  The  premiums  paid  in  Sheffield 
are  rather  low  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

2853.  (Mr.  MacfarJane.)  I  suppose  you  heard  the 
question  I  asked  Mr.  Rhodes  as  to  whether  the  work-  . 
men  should  be  responsible  at  all.  I  waived  the  ques- 
tion of  any  criminal  responsibility,  but  do  you  con- 
sider that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  put  more 
responsibility  upon  leading  m^n  who  have  charge  of  the 
erection  of  scaffolding  ;  I  mean  in  cases  of  gross  care-  ~ 
lessness? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  something  done  in  • 

cases  of  gross  carelessness,  say,  where  a  man  is  in  ' 
drink.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  stop  drinking  by  law, 
because  if  a  law  were  passed  to  punish  a  man  very 
severely,  it  would  have  no  eft'ect.  You  could  not  pos- 
sibly keep  labourers  out  of  it  in  Sheffield  ;  you  would 
require  foremen  all  around  the  building. 

28->4.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  made  one  statement  here 
which  agrees  with  my  view,  but  it  conflicts  with  other 
evidence  we  have  had.  In  your  judgment,  white  deal  is 
more  suitable  for  putlogs  than  red  deal? — Yes,  it  is 
stronger,  from  which  it  follows  that  it  will  carry  more 
weight. 

2855.  But  it  decays  sooner? — Yes. 

2856.  For  practical  purposes  the  white  deal  is  more 
suitable  for  putlogs  ;  I  should  say,  for  one  reason,  it  is 
more  free  from  knots? — Ohj  yes. 

2857.  It  is  also  free  from  cross  grain,  and  it  carries 
more  weight? — Yes,   considerably,  more  weight. 

2858.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the 
Scotch  derricks  which  are  used  here  ;  do  you  use  them 
in  Sheffield? — No,  buildings  are  not  erected  in  that  way 
with  us.  Our  buildings  are  not  so  high,  and  the  heavy 
materials  are  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  cranes  are  put 
on  the  floors  if  the  building  is  a  good  height,  and  these 
are  fixed  up  as  you  go  along. 

2859.  (Mr.  MacfarJane.)  Have  you  any  underpinning 
to  do  in  Yorkshire?  If  so,  what  method  do  you  adopt 
in  that  work? — Yes,  we  do  underpinning  sometimes; 
it  is  taken  out  in  narrow  widths. 

2860.  You  would  not  think  of  going  below  the  foun- 
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dations  of  a  building  and  erecting  another  building 
against  it  without  underpinning? — No. 

2861.  {Mr.  Batrhclor.)  Is  there  no  restriction  enforced 
by  the  local  authority  in  that  respect? — Yes,  there  is. 
The  architect  is  responsible  for  putting  that  in. 

2862.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  With  resrard  to  shoring, 
how  do  you  do  it  in  Sheffield,  I  mean  in  connection  with 
your  excavations  for  drainage  ? — For  excavations  the 
shoring  is  always  given  in  the  quantities,  by  the  archi- 
tect, and  he  decides  how  it  shall  be  put  in.  Of  course 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  excavating  where  it  is  rock,  and 
even  where  it  is  not  rock  it  is  very  hard  and  will  keep 
up  without  any  shoring  at  all.  But  the  architect  looks 
after  it,  and  is  responsible  for  it. 

2863.  Ton  think  that  is  the  best  method  to  adopt? — 
It  is  quite  satisfactory. 

2864.  Every  precaution  is  taken  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned  in  the  demolition  of  old  buildings  ? — Yes. 

2865.  (Mr.  Sagqcriy.)  I  suppose  you  heard  what  Mr. 
Rhodes  said  as  to  the  employment  of  the  scaffolder. 
In  your  case,  do  you  employ  the  scaffolder  direct,  or  is 
he  employed  by  the  foreman,  and  does  the  foreman  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  qualifications  of  this  man? — 
Yes,  the  responsibility  rests  on  the  foreman,  and  h©  is 
most  anxious  to  get  good  men. 

2866.  I  did  not  hear  your  reply  with  reference  to  the 
distance  apart  of  your  standards? — They  are  usually  10 
or  11  feet  apart,  but  sometimes  they  may  be  12  feet 
apart ;  it  depends  where  the  putlogs  come.  We  have 
to  leave  the  scaffolding  up  until  the  roof  is  on  and  the 
the  building  has  been  pointed,  and  then  we  have  to  take 
it  down  stage  by  stage  to  the  bottom. 

2867.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  leave  your  top  scaf- 
fold up  until  the  slaters  have  finished  their  work  on 
the  roof? — ^Yes. 

2868.  And  the  slaters  have  that  top  scaffold  as  a  pro- 
tection ? — Yes. 

2869.  It  is  all  around  the  building  ?— Yes. 

2870.  That  scaffold  is  guarded,  I  suppose? — Yes,  it  is 
all  guarded  around  for  the  joiners  to  put  the  roof  on 
and  also  for  the  slating,  plumbing,  and  the  rest  of  it. 

2871.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  is  the  lencrth  of  the  7-inch 
by  2-inch  planks  as  a  general  rule? — Either  12,  14,  or 
16  feet,  but  they  are  mostly  14  feet  long. 

2872.  Do  you  sublet  the  joinery  work  ;  that  is,  what 
we  should  call  carpenter's  work  ?    No,  never. 


2873.  You  do  the  whole  of  that  work  yourselves  ?, — 
Yes,  we  do  all  the  lot,  but  we  do  let  some  of  the  other 
sub-trades,  such  as  plumbing.  Sometimes  we  sublet 
the  painting  and  sometimes  the  slating,  while  at  other 
times  we  do  the  jobs  right  through. 

2874.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  any  special  scaf- 
folds for  your  slaters  at  all? — No,  not  for  new  work. 

2875.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  use  anvthing  like  this 
{showing  model)  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary 
with  us  at  all. 

2876.  {Chairman.)  What  foothold  has  the  slater  on 
the  roof? — As  he  goes  up  a  roof  he  has  something 
similar  to  that. 


2877.  (Mr.  Batchelor. 
-Yes. 


That  is  slung  from  the  ridge? 


2878.  Do  you  not  put  a  pin  in  the  ridge  ? — The  slater 
ties  it  round  the  ridge. 

2879.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  He  has  the  scaffold  to  start  fixing 
the  first  row  of  slates? — Yes. 

2880.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  agree  to  a  regulation  of 
this  kind,  which  has  been  suggested  to  us :  — "  The 
"  outside  scaffolding  used  by  the  bricklayers  or  the 
"  masons  should  be  left  intact  on  the  top  platform  until 
"  the  slaters,  tilers,  and  plumbers  have  completed  their 
"  work  "  ? — -Yes. 

2881.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  already  do 
that?— Yes. 

2882.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  if 
builders  generally  were  compelled  to  do  that? — No,  I 
do  not. 

2883.  (Mr.  Saggerty.)  Do  you  leave  one  complete 
stage  below  the  one  the  men  are  working  on  ;  that  is, 
completely  sheeted  over? — No,  we  do  not  leave  it 
intact ;  we  may  leave  three  or  four  battens  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

2884.  Would  you  agree  to  a  regulation  requiring  that 
the  stage  below  the  one  the  men  are  working  on  should 
be  left  sheeted  over? — It  would  be  very  costly  to  do 
that,  because  it  would  require  so  much  extra  plant. 
The  depreciation  of  plant  already  is  enormous. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Biggin,  we  are  e3i:reimely 
obliged  to  you. 

{The  loitness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Andkeav  W.  Sinclair,  called,  and  examined. 


Si'nciair  '        2885.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  a  master  builder 

[  [  '      in  Scarborough  for  25  years? — Yes. 

14  31ar.  1907.      2886.  And  have  had  a  varied  experience  in  building 
  operations  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

2887.  Of  course,  you  are  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

2888.  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  statement? — Yes,  sir. 

2889.  I  think  it  would  save  time  if  you  read  it,  and 
as  you  go  along,  or  at  the  end  of  anv  paragraph,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  ask  you  any 
questions  that  may  arise? — The  Federation  fully  appre- 
ciate the  desire  that  workmen  should  be  afforded  every 
safeguard  during  the  progress  of  buildings,  and  quite 
apart  from  humane  considerations  the  employers  of 
labour  in  Yorkshire,  for  their  own  protection,  have 
been  extremely  careful  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  the 
■scaffolding,  giving  special  attention  to  the  quality  of 
the  materials  used  and  the  effective  eonstruction  thereof. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  any  accident  causes  a  very 
heavy  liability  to  fall  upon  the  employer  of  labour,  and 
he  has,  therefore,  every  inducement  to  exercise  every 
diligence  and  care  in  respect  to  this  important  matter. 

2890.  You  will  acknowledge,  I  suppose  that  there  are 
.    some  builders  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of 

your  Federation  in  regard  to  the  care  exercised  by  them  ? 
— I  think  they  ought  to. 

2891.  I  suppose  you  will  agree  that  those  builders 
ought  to  be  broug'ht  up  to  the  level  of  those  you  are 
representing  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2892.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  a  regulation 
requiring  scaffolding  to  be  made  of  sound  material  and 
tested  before  being  used,  and  that  any  defective  plant 
be  rendered  unfit  for  use? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  sound  matrsial  should  be  specified.  Compulsory 


testing  is  not  quite  so  clear.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to 
be  accomplished. 

2893.  Well,  say  examined  then  ? — ^Yes. 

2894.  Such  a  regulation  would  not  hurt  you? — No  ; 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  done.     I  entirely  agree  with  it. 

2895.  Very  well  ;  please  go  on  with  your  statement  ? — 
The  different  customs  which  obtain  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  construction 
of  buildings  will  make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  uniform  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made 
applicable.  It  is  submitted  that  any  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  deal  with  questions  of  principle  only, 
so  that  these  may  be  wisely  and  equitably  administered 
to  meet  the  varying  local  circumstances  and  conditions. 
Officials  who  are  hampered  and  fettered  by  absolute 
and  detailed  regulations  are  not  allowed  that  freedom  of 
action  to  adapt  their  regulations  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  a  wise  administration  of  the  law  should 
seek  to  effect  and  maintain. 

2896.  This  Committee  will,  of  course,  carefully  con- 
sider your  statement,  but  whatever  we  may  recommend 
will  have  to  be  approved  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
trade  generally  before  coming  into  force,  so  that  any 
regulations  after  they  have  gone  through  all  these  pro- 
cesses will  be  both  practicable  and  reasonable? — Qv.iie 
so.  There  was  an  idea  in  the  Yorkshire  Federation 
that  possibly  there  might  be  a  rigid  regulation  as  to 
the  uniform  size  of  planking.  Well,  they  differ  so 
much  in  the  local  requirements  and  also  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings — for  instance,Scarborough,  where 
I  come  from,  is  entirely  a  brick  district,  and  in  stone 
districts  they  need  scaffolding  which  is  heavier— that 
it  was  thought  some  latitude  should  be  allowed,  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  needs  of  the  different  districts. 
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■  2897.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Is  that  what  is  meant  by  refer- 
ence to  detailed_regulations  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  sir.  In 
a  brick  district  the  requirements  are  different  from 
those  of  a  stone  district. 

2898.  I  take  it  the  Yorkshire  Federation  understand 
that  this  Committee  is  composed  of  men  who  have  at 
least  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  we  sliould  not 
be  likely  to  do  anything  of  that  kind  ? — I  understand. 

2899.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  think  you  suggested  that 
the  Committee  should  deal  only  with  questions  of  prin- 
ciple ?-^Yes. 

2900.  What  principles  have  you  in  view? — Such  as 
safety,  and  that  risks  should  not  be  taken,  that  is,  un- 
necessary risks,  so  that  if  an  inspector  were  appointed 
he  would  be  able  to  demand  safety. 

2901.  There  is  no  objection  to  that? — No,  but  we  do 
think  ii  is  undesirable  that  any  regulation  should  he 
made  as  to  the  size  of  material — that  was  probably  more 
in  our  minds.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  in  some 
places  3-inch  by  8-inch  planks  are  used,  which  is  a 
heavy  size.  They  are  not  used  in  our  district;  but 
2i  inches  by  7  inches  ;  while  in  Leeds,  l|-inch  planks 
are  used. 

2902.  I  think  you  mean  that  proper  and  sufficient 
material  should  be  provided? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2903.  You  think  that  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient 
stability,  as  we  usually  say,  the  size  of  the  various 
materials  of  which  the  scaffold  is  composed  need  not  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that  there  is  no  need  for 
them  to  be  specified  in  any  regulations? — Yes,  that  is 
what  we  mean. 

2904.  You  are  quite  willing  that  sound  material,  effi- 
cient construction,^  and  all  the  other  essentials  should  be 
required  ? — ^Yes,  undoubtedly. 

2905.  (Mr.  Sheplierd.)  Can  you  give  us  any  details  as 
to  how  you  construct  the  scaffolding  in  Scarborough? 
Is  it  outside  1 — Yes  ;  practically  the  same  as  in  Sheffield. 

2906.  (Chairman.)  Please  go  on? — It  may  be  sug- 
gested that;  if  the  Factory  or  other  Inspector  be  em- 
powered to  visit  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  he 
should  make  representations  somewhat  in  the  manner 
v.'hich  is  now  followed  with  respect  to  the  fencing  of 
machinery.  The  employer  is  under  such  circumstances 
permitted  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  fence  and 
make  safe  the  machinery,  the  Inspector  being  satisfied 
if  his  requirement  receives  xeasonable  and  sufficient 
attention. 

2907.  That  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  administration, 
with  which,  I  think,  this  Committee  is  not  empowered 
to  deal,  but  whatever  regulations  may  be  made  will, 
it  may  be  presumed,  be  enforced  witli  discretion,  and 
I  suppose  that  is  all  you  ask? — Yes,  that  is  all  we 
want. 

2908.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Who  should  appoint  the  In- 
spectors ? — I  think  that  if  Inspectors  are  appointed  they 
should  be  competent  men,  and  in  my  town  the  Building 
Insi)ector  would  be  competent,  but  that  may  not  follow 
in  other  towns. 

2909.  You  are  referring  to  those  men  who  now  in- 
spect buildings,  who  go  to  the  buildings  practically 
every  day?- — Yes  ;  they  see  that  the  work  is  being  satis- 
factorily carried  out. 

2910.  According  to  the  byelaws? — Yes. 

2911.  (Chairman.)  Are  they  practical  men,  and  have 
they  had  experience  in  building  work? — Yes,  they 
usually  are  practical  men.  They  certainly  are  in  our 
town. 

2912.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Your  local  Inspector  IS  a  prac- 
tical builder  ? — ^Not  a  master,  but  he  has  been  brought 
up  to  the  building  trade. 

2913.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  in  som.e  districts — coun- 
try districts,  for  instance — there  would  not  be  any  such 
person.  There  would  not  be  a  building  inspector  under 
some  Urban  District  Councils  ? — There  is  usually  a  sur- 
veyor. 

2914.  Well,  please  go  on  with  your  statement  ?— In 
buildings  which  are  over  30  feet  in  height  or  especially 
liazardous  it  is  suggested  that  a  book  should  be  kept  on 
the  works,  on  behalf  of  the  employer,  which  tlie  In- 
spector should  sign  on  the  occasion  of  every  visit,  and 
clearly  specify  the  particular  points  to  which  attention 
is  drawn.  If  there  is  no  defect,  the  entry  wiU  shew 
that  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  with  the  safeguards  pro- 
vided.     If  any  of  the  requirements  are  serious,  an 


official  demand  for  remedying  the  same  should  follow  as  A.  W, 

early  as  possible,  which  should  receive  immediate  atten-  Sinclair. 

tion  by  the  necessary  works  being  carried  out.  Failing   

to  carry  out  such  requirements^  the  Inspector  may  take  1-1  ^far.  1907, 

proceedings  before  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction.   

To  protect  employers  from  costs  in  opnosing  oppressive 
and  unnecessary  demands,  it  is  submitted  that  the  costs 
of  witnesses  be  limited  to  those  of  two  workmen  and 
two  employers,  with  the  official  Inspector.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  expert  evidence  It 
is  a  mere  accident  whether  the  expert  is  called  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  demands,  the  value  of  his  evidence  will 
be  gauged  accordingly.  This  is  a  grievance  for  which 
increased  facilities  should  not  be  given. 

2915.  With  regard  to  the  register,  you  already  have 
to  keep  the  Factory  Act  Register,  in  which  accidents 
are  required  to  be  entered.  I  suppose  that  book  would 
answer  the  purpose  you  refer  to  ? — We  should  need  a 
register  on  the  works,  I  take  it. 

2916.  Where  do  you  keep  your  register  at  the  present 
time? — At  the  permanent  works,  and  not  upon  the 
building  which  is  being  erected. 

2917.  Why  do  you  require  a  double  notice  of  the  want 
of  safeguards,  one  by  the  Inspector  to  be  entered  in  the 
register  and  a  second  notice  by  the  Inspector  in  a  letter. 
Surely  one  would  be  sufficient? — I  did  not  intend  that. 
I  take  it  that  the  entry  in  the  book  would  be  sufficient. 

2918.  Of  course,  the  practice  under  the  Factory  Act, 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  factories,  is  to  send  a  letter,  not 
for  the  Inspector  to  enter  any  requirements  in  the 
register.  Would  that  answer  your  purpose  ? — ^We  think, 
if  the  register  were  kept  and  the  Invspector  made  an 
entry  each  time  he  visited  the  building,  it  would  shew 
that  the  Inspector  was,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  satis- 
fied that  everything  was  all  right.  For  instance,  if  a 
different  Inspector  should  come  round  shortly  after- 
wards, he  might  not  be  satisfied. 

2919.  (Mr.  Jcssup.)  That  would  be  like  giving  you  a 
clean  bill  of  health? — Yes. 

2920.  (Chairman.)  Then  so  far  as  expert  evidence  is 
concerned,  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  expert  witnesses 
are  seldom  called  in  Factory  Act  cases  ;  therefore  one 
might  suppose  that  expert  witnesses  would  very  seldom 
be  called  in  building  cases.  The  Inspector  gives  evi- 
dence, and  also  calls  a  workman  or  someone  from  the 
works? — Yes,  sir.  In  arbitration  cases  we  have  many 
experts,  who  are  very  costly. 

2921.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  understand  you  to  sug- 
gest that  every  time  the  Inspector  visits  the  works  he 
should  enter  his  name  in  the  register? — If  on  visiting 
a  building  he  had  any  complaint  to  make,  it  should  be 
recorded  in  the  register,  but  if  he  did  not  make  any 
such  complaint,  it  would  be  taken  for  granted  that 
everything  was  all  right. 

2922.  But  there  would  not  be  any  great  hardship  in 
an  Inspector  having  to  sign  his  name  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

2923.  Suppose  there  was  something  wrong  and  it 
escaped  his  notice? — I  think  it  would  only  be  proper 
for  him  to  sign  that  he  saw  nothing  wrong  at  the  time 
of  his  visit. 

2924.  (Chairman.)  Very  well,  please  go  on?- — How- 
ever careful  employers  of  labour  are  to  provide  adequate 
and  efficient  plant  and  safeguards,  the  usefulness  and 
effectiveness  of  these  must  absolutely  depend  upon  the 
proper  and  careful  use  of  the  same  by  the  men.  The 
experience  of  the  Yorkshire  Federation  is  that  the 
majority  of  accidents  are  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  the  workmen,  who 
in  many  cases  deliberately  and  systematically  neglect 
to  use  the  means  of  protection  provided.  The  masters 
are  extremely  careful  to  appoint  either  a  competent 
foreman,  or  an  experienced  workman  who  is  paid  an 
increased  rate  of  wages,  in  connection  with  scaffold 
construction.  Where  the  person  is  not  personally 
known  to  them,  they  require  testimonials  as  to  his 
practical  fitness  and  experience. 

2925.  You  say  the  masters  are  extremely  careful  to 
appoint  competent  foremen.  Now  you  are  speaking,  I 
suppose,  of  yom-  own  experience  and  from  your  know- 
ledge of  other  builders  whom  you  know  ;  that  is  very 
well,  but  would  you  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all 
masters  are  extremely  careful  to  apnoint  competent 
foremen?  Besides,  there  are  eases  in  which  foremen 
are  not  employed  at  all  ;  that  is  in  the  case  of  a  small 
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builder  who  is  personally  responsible?—!  think  what 
we  had  in  mind  is  this :  Take  the  case  of  a  building 
that  is  completed  bo  the  roof  ;  there  is  a  good  scaffold- 
14  Mar.  1907.  ing,  and  the  other  trades  will  need  the  use  of  it,  and 

  ^  then  a  man  deliberately  comes  and  takes  a    part  of 

that  scaffolding  away,  and  in  consequence  leaves  it  in 
an  unsafe  condition.  That  man  is  negligent,  and  we 
consider  that  a  scaffold  should  not  be  injured  in  tliat 
way  by  a  man  Avithout  any  liability. 

2926.  Suppose  regulations  were  made,  would  some- 
thing of  this  sort  suit  you  as  one  of  the  duties  of  work- 
men. I  may  say  that  in  previous  codes  of  regulations 
applicable  to  other  trades  the  duties  are  divided  into 
those  to  be  carried  out  by  the  employers  and  those  to 
be  observed  by  the  workmen.  Suppose  one  of  the  regu- 
lations relating  to  tlie  duties  of  the  workmen  read  hke 
this  :  "  They  shall  not  interfere  with,  take  away,  or 
"  destroy,  any  of  the  safeguards  required  by  these  regu- 
"  lations  without  the  authority  of  the  employer  or  his 
"  responsible  foreman."  Of  course,  if  sucli  a  regulation 
as  that  were  made,  a  workman  who  infringed  it  would 
be  liable  to  a  penalty.  Would  that  answer  your  pvir- 
pose? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  want. 

2927.  (Mr.  Haqgerfy.)  I  take  it  that  the  negUgence 
of  the  workmen  which  you  referred  to,  is  where  a  work- 
man would  strip  the  scaffold  of  boards  to  use  them 
on  some  other  part  of  the  building  ;  that  rather  points 
to  an  insufficient  quantity  of  materials  being  supplied? 
— He  strips  the  scaffolding  rather  than  go  to  the  proper 
place,  which  may  give  him  a  little  more  trouble. 

2928.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  workman  wilfully 
destroys  any  scaffolding  if  it  is  not  finished  with? — The 
bricklayer  will,  for  instance,  erect  the  scaffold,  and 
wlien  he  is  up  to  the  roof  that  scaffolding  would  be 
left  for  the  use  of  other  trades.  Perhaps  the  joiner 
comes  and  wants  two  or  tliree  battens,  and  instead  of 
getting  them  from  elsewhere  he  may  take  them  from 
this  good  scaft'olding,  which  may  have  to  be  used  by 
other  )nen.    He  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  that. 

2929.  (Mr.  Macfarlanc.)  Have  you  any  experience  of 
scaffolds  being  rendered  unsafe  in  that  way? — I  only 
mean  in  the  case  of  the  top  scaffold. 

2930.  I  am  referring  to  the  top  scaffold.  Have  you 
had  any  experience  of  those  other  workmen  taking 
these  planks  away? — Well,  sometimes  a  sub-contractor 
may  take  a  plank  or  two  away  because  they  hapjien  to 
be  handy. 

2931.  Is  it  a  grievance  or  is  it  a  theory? — ^What  I 
have  in  my  mind  is  that  a  scaffold  ought  not  to  be 
made  unsafe  by  workmen.  If  a  scaffold  is  safe,  and  is 
not  finished  with,  a  workman  sliould  not  be  allowed  to 
make  it  unsafe. 

2932.  Have  you  known  of  a  case  where  tliese  planks 
have  been  taken  away  ?— I  would  not  say  that. 

2933.  I  mean  have  you  known  of  a  case  where  an 
accident  might  have  resulted  from  that  cause? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  anything  particular  in  my  mind,  but 
sometimes  a  builder  will  put  a  scaffold  up  such  as  ought 
to  be  provided,  and  when  he  has  done  that  he  has  done 
his  duty,  then  a  man  needlessly  destroys  or  causes 
that  scaffold  to  be  left  in  an  unsafe  condition  ;  such  a 
man  should  be  subject  to  penalties. 

2934.  {Mr.  Saggcrty.)  Surely  the  foreman  would  not 
allow  a  man  to  deliberately  strip  the  scaffold  in  that 
way  ;  and  if  he  saw  a  man  doing  anything  of  that 
sort,  would  he  not  discharge  him? — We  have  no  par- 
ticular case  in  mind,  but  we  consider  that  if  certain 
duties  are  going  to  be  put  upon  us,  certain  duties 
oiight  to  be  required  of  the  workmen. 

2935.  (Mr.  Jcssup.)  With  reference  to  sub-letting, 
do  you  carry  out  your  own  joinery  work? — ^Yes,  I  do 
the  joinery,  and  also  keep  a  plumber. 

2936.  I  suppose  there  is  not  much  sulj-letting  in 
Scarborough  ? — No  ;  the  plastering,  pain  ting,  and  slat- 
ing are  done  by  separate  contractors  generally. 

2937.  You  say  that  the  workmen  are  negligent? — Yes, 
and  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  the  men  to 
use  the  guards  that  are  provided. 

2938.  (Chairman.)  Please  go  on  with  your  statement, 
Mr.  Sinclair? — Every  desire  is  manifested  and  great 
expense  inciu'red  in  providing  good,  sound,  and  sub- 
stantial materials,  and  it  is  suggested  that,  given  these, 
a  larger  amount  of  responsibility  shoidd  be  placed  by 
law  ujwn  workmen  who  by  carelessness  and  tliought- 
lessness  interfere  with  good  and  safe  scaffolds.  As 


the  safety  and  often  the  lives  of  others  depend  upon 
workmen  exercising  every  care  and  precaution,  they 
should  be  indicted  who  carelessly  and  knowingly,  by 
either  wilful  or  gross  negligence,  endanger  the  lives  of 
themselves  and  others.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  case 
of  miners,  and  it  is  represented  that  it  is  neither  just 
nor  equitable  that  the  workman  who  knowingly  and 
wilfully,  or  by  gross  carelessness,  subjects  his  employer 
to  serious  financial  obligations,  and  his  fellow-workmen 
to  serious  and  permanent  disablement,  if  not  loss  of 
life,  should  be  permitted  to  get  off  "  scot  free."  Work- 
men should  be  made  to  realise  that  they  have  a  distinct 
responsibility  towards  their  employer,  their  fellow- 
workmen,  and  the  pubhc  generally.  The  provisions  of 
the  new  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906,  have 
placed  further  and  heavy  financial  burdens  upon  em- 
ployers, which  will  give  them  an  increased  stimulus  in 
devising  still  greater  precautions  if  these  are  possible. 

2939.  I  agree  it  would,  if  all  building  employers  in- 
sure?— So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they  do. 

2940.  The  small  builders  as  well  as  the  large? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  stand  out. 

2941.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any  other 
regulations,  beyond  the  one  which  I  read  out  to  you, 
that  you  think  should  be  put  into  operation  to  make 
the  workmen  responsible?  I  mean  is  there  anything  in 
your  mind  with  regard  to  which  you  can  say  that  the 
workman  should  be  held  responsible  for  doing  or  not 
doing? — I  do  not  think  I  can  put  it  in  any  better  way 
than  ajjpears  in  my  statement: — "Given  good,  sound, 
"  and  substantial  materials,  a  larger  amount  of  respon- 
"  sibility  should  be  placed  by  the  law  upon  workmen 
"  who  by  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  interfere  -with 
"good  and  safe  scaffolds." 

2942.  (Mr.  Batchelor.y  How  do  you  suggest  that  can 
be  enforced? — If  a  man  in  order  to  save  time  need- 
lesslv  interferes  with  a  good  scaffold,  he  ought  to  bear 
some  responsibility  if  an  accident  occurs  as  the  result 
of  his  act. 

2943.  Yes,  but  how  is  the  responsibility  to  be  brought 
home  to  him? — If  an  accident  were  to  occur  and  it  was 
shown  to  liave  been  caused  by  the  negUgence  of  some 
workman  in  having  interfered  with  the  scaffolding,  he 
should  bear  some  legal  responsibility  ;  he  should  be 
punished  in  some  way. 

3944.  You  see  the  difficulty  you  would  be  placed  in. 
You  would  have  to  prove  that  the  man  did  it  wilfuUy. 
It  would  be  a  great  responsibility  ? — Yes  ;  there  would 
be  no  penalty  unless  it  could  be  proved. 

2945.  I  know  that  what  you  complain  ht  is  fi'equently 
done,  I  have  seen  it  done  ;  in  fact  I  have  done  it  myself,, 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  I  have  gone  to  a  scaf- 
fold many  times,  and  if  I  happened  to  want  a  board  I 
have  taken  one  and  used  it  for  the  purpose  I  wanted  it 
for,  not  leaving  a  trap,  but  there  was  a  hole  there? — 
Well,  we  think  that  if  a  man  does  that  he  ought  to 
shoulder  some  measure  of  responsibility  or  liability  if 
an  accident  occurs  to  anyone  owing  to  his  having  inter- 
fered with  the  scaffold. 

2946.  I  am  not  going  to  say  I  know  of  any  accident 
occurring  through  any  act  of  mine,  but  I  certainly  have 
taken  a  board  away.  If  an  accident  happened,  it  might 
be  two  or  three  days  afterwards  you  know,  and  if  I 
was  the  man  concerned,  I  should  not  round  on  myself, 
the  consequence  would  be  you  would  have  to  dis- 
cover the  man.  It  never  occurs  to  a  man  that  an 
accident  is  liable  to  happen  as  a  result  of  his  removing 
a  plank  or  anything  of  tliat  kind  ? — Our  idea  is  that  if 
a  workman  was  under  some  responsibility  in  this  , 
matter,  these  things  would  not  happen. 

2947.  (Chairman.)  You  consider  the  workman  would 
then  be  more  careful? — Yes. 

2948.  (Mr.  Jcssup.)  But  is  not  the  man  saving  his 
employer's  time  as  well  as  his  own?— I  do  not  think 
that  always  follows.  If  a  man  is  on  a  two-storey  house, 
and  wants  a  batten,  and  there  is  one  on  a  scaffold 
near  by,  he  would  not  go  down  to  the  ground  for  one, 
but  would  prefer  to  use  the  batten  from  the  scaffold. 

2949.  But  I  suppose  he  has  to  turn  out  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  ?— No,  not  in  my  experience. 

2950.  Is  he  allowed  to  take  as  much  time  as  he  likes  1 
— No  ;  we  do  not  restrict  men  as  to  the  quantity  of 
work.  If  I  were  to  be  candid  I  should  say  the  work- 
men do  restrict  the  output. 

2951.  But  you  xestriot  the  wages?— No.    This  matter 
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got  so  ibad  in  my  town  that  one  day  I  had  to  call  a 
meeting  of  about  45  of  my  own  men.  That  is  only  in 
connection  with  what  you  are  speaking  of  ;  that  is, 
getting  men  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work.  The 
trouble  is  to  get  them  to  do  a  fair  amount  of  work. 
In  the  case  I  referred  to  I  was  being  outrageously 
robbed. 

2952.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  undemtand  your  point 
is  that  where  men  are  caught  red-handed  needlessly 
taking  away  scaffolding,  there  should  be  some  means  of 
bringing  it  home  to  them? — Yes,  they  should  shoulder 
the  responsibility. 

2953.  That  is  all  you  want  ?— Yes. 

2954.  (Mr.  Shej^herd.)  You  are  arguing  that  point 
very  severely.  Do  you  know  of  any  accident  that  has 
arisen  from  that  cause? — No. 

2955.  We  are  here  to  consider  how  accidents  can  be 
prevented,  and  I  suppose  you  heard  the  Chairman  say 
that  145  fatal  accidents  were  reported  to  the  Factory 
Department  in  the  building  trade  in  one  year.  The 
Secretary  of  State  says  this  sort  of  thing  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  has  appointed  this  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  regulations  to  reduce,  if 
possible,  the  number  of  these  accidents  1 — Quite  so,  sir. 

2956.  Therefore  the  only  foundation  upon  which  we 
can  make  a  report  and  draft  regulations  must  be  based 
upon  accidents  which  have  occurred  and  which  may 
occur  again  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
scaffolding  accidents. 

2957.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  you  have  in  view  is 
that  if  these  precautions  are  taken  it  will  be  safer 


for  the  men  who  have  to  work  on  the  scaffolding? 
• — -iTes,  qtiite  so. 

2958.  There  would  be  less  liability  to  danger? — Yes, 
I  only  spoke  of  needless  interference.  If  it  can  be 
proved  it  was  done  by  a  workman,  he  ought  to  bear 
some  liability. 

2959.  (Chairman.)  If  there  were  a  regulation  making 
him  responsible,  that  would  make  him  liable.  If  he 
infringed  a  regulation  he  could  b©  brought  before  a 
magistrate  and  he  might  be  fined. 

2960.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  It  has  been  stated,  Mr. 
Sinclair,  that  insurance  causes  indifference  both  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  and  on  the  part  of  the  men.  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  truth  in  that  statement? — 
I  have  not  found  it  so,  sir.  I  am  myself^  at  all  events, 
most  anxious  that  my  men  shall  use  every  care  and 
have  the  best  plant  and  such  like  that  can  possibly  be 
provided.  I  think,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  workmen 
are  a  little  more  inclined  at  the  present  time  than  they 
used  iio  be,  to  make  more  of  an  accident,  because  when 
off  work  they  can  draw  almost  full  money  if  they 
belong  to  a  sick  club.  A  man  gets  half-wages  under 
the  Compensation  Act  and  perhaps  12s.  a  week  if  he 
is  in  a  club.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  :  he  is  not  so 
anxiovis  to  get  back  to  work. 

2961.  I  was  referring  to  indifference.  Is  there  any 
truth  in  that? — I  have  not  noticed  it  myself.  I  would 
not  like  to  go  beyond  my  own  observation. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  yoUj  Mr.  Sinclair,  we  are 
extremely  obliged  to  you. 

(r/ic  vntncss  then  ivithdrew.) 
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Mr.  William  McNeil,  called,  and  examined. 


2962.  (Chairman.)  You  represent,  I  undei-stand,  the 
Master  Masons'  Association  of  Glasgow  and  Neighbour- 
hood ? — Yes,  sir. 

2963.  You  have  had  experience  of  building  methods 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales  ;  also  in  America, 
I  believe.    Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

2964.  Some  time  ago  certain  printed  suggestions  were 
sent  to  your  Association.  I  may  explain  that  they  were 
sent  merely  as  a  sample  of  the  regulations  that  had 
been  suggested,  and  this  Committee  are  not  in  any 
way  responsible  for  them.  We  quite  understand  that 
they  apply  to  London  methods  of  building  and  not  to 
the  Scotch  method.  But  to  avoid  any  possible  mistake 
we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be  good  enough  briefly  to 
describe  the  methods  of  scaffolding  in  vogue  in  Glasgow 
and  neighbourhood? — In  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood 
it  is  customary  on  the  erection  of  new  buildings  or  in 
the  demolition  of  old  ones,  where  the  structures  are 
of  flats  such  as  we  have  just  now  to  erect,  to  use 
trestles  for  getting  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  flat.  These 
trestles  are  erected  on  the  joisting  which  are  usually 
of  timber,  10  inches  deep  and  from  2\  inches  to  3  inches 
thick. 

2965.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  have  no  external  scaf- 
folding in  Glasgow? — Very  rarely,  unless  for  public 
buildings. 

2966.  What  you  are  referring  to  is  internal  scaf- 
folding which  is  in  general  use  there? — Yes.  The 
trestles  are  generally  placed  on  these  joists  and  planks 
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are  placed  on  top.  We  usually  have  seven  planks  in  \^ 
a  breadth  in  a  scaffold.  McNeil 


2967.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  What  is  the  width  of  that 
scaffold?— The  planks  are  9  inches  by  3  inches,  and 
they  are  usually  about  12  feet  long. 

2968.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  On  what  do  you  raise  your 
trestles? — We  usually  raise  the  trestles  on  the  same 
material — on  9-inch  by  3-inch  planks.  We  have  never 
had  any  trouble  with  this  system  of  scaffolding,  and 
our  men  are  so  much  accustomed  to  it  that  they  take 
very  awlrwardly  to  outside  scaffolding  when  they  have 
to  work  on  that.  It  is  not  within  the  memory  of  any 
member  of  the  Master  Masons'  Association  of  any 
accidents  having  arisen  from  this  system  of  scaffolding, 
with  the  exception  of  where  defective  material  has  been 
used,  such  as  rotten  planks,  or  planks  which  have  been 
fractured  in  some  way,  and,  perhai>s,  overloaded. 

2969.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  any  means  of 
supplying  the  Committee  with  information  as  to  the 
number  of  accidents  that  have  occurred  and  the  causes  ? 
—I  made  an  enquiry  of  our  Board  of  Directors  before 
commg  away,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  acci- 
dents from  the  system  ;  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
eight  or  nine  gentlemen  who  met  there,  only  three  or 
four  accidents  in  about  17  years  arising  from  defective 
material  in  this  way.  I  also  made  enquirv  of  the 
Master  of  Works  for  Glasgow  as  to  whether  he  was 
familiar  with  any  accidents  which  could  be  attributed 
to  the  system  of  scaffolding,  and  he  informed  me  that 
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Kfr.  W.  he  was  not.  I  could  not  obtain  any  evidence  of  an 
McNeil.      accident  that  had  occurred  from  this  system  of  scaf- 

  folding.    The  Master  of  Works  was  rather  of  opinion 

Mar.  1907.  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  we  should  have  any 

  legislation   on   the   scaffolding  question,   as   at  the 

present  time  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  Works  was 
accepted  by  the  tradesmen,  and  he  has  the  power  at 
any  time  to  say  to  a  contractor  or  builder  that  this 
scaffolding  was  defective  and  would  require  it  to  be 
altered  in  such  a  way  as  would  satisfy  him. 

2970.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  Master  of  Works  employed 
by  the  Local  Authority  ?— Yes,  by  the  Corporation. 

2971.  Does  he  interfere  with  defective  scaffolds  or 
does  he  inspect  them? — His  representatives  usually 
make  a  call  on  buildings  once  a  day,  and  should  they 
see  anything  defective  they  usually  challenge  it,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  would  challenge  a  breach  of  the 
Dean  of  Guild  regulations. 

2972.  Would  they  do  that  in  the  case  of  scaffolding 
that  would  affect  the  workmen  only  and  not  the  public  ? 
Suppose  an  accident  happened  to  the  inside  scaffolding, 
which  might  injure  a  workman,  would  the  Master  o^ 
Works  draw  attention  to  the  defective  plant  ? — Yes,  he 
would.  They  are  most  careful  where  the  public  are 
likely  to  be  endangered  in  any  way  by  having  them 
thoroughly  protected. 

2973.  One  of  the  witnesses  from  Glasgow  who  repre- 
sented the  Operative  Masons'  Society,  told  us  that  in 
1905  his  Society  registered  no  less  than  19  fatal  acci- 
dents, and  30  non-fatal  accidents  which  occurred  in 
the  City  of  Glasgow  to  persons  employed  on  buildings 
in  course  of  construction  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to 

1  contradict  that.    Tliere  may  have  been  that  number 

'  of  accidents,  but  I  can  confidently  say  that  what  I 

have  stated  with  reference  to  the  system  of  scaffolding 
is  correct ;  but  accidents  that  may  have  occun-ed — and 
most  of  them  we  are  familiar  with  have  occurred — 
through  cranes  falling  or  owing  to  carelessness  in 
working  the  cranes,  or  through  chains  breaking  and 
the  load  falling,  and  in  th,at  way  injuring  operatives. 
We  are  familiar  with  accidents  of  that  description. 

j  2974.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  from  men  falling 

off  scaffolds,  or  ladders,  or  roofs? — There  may  have  been 
some  accidents  due  to  that  cause,  but  men  get  careless 
and  meet  with  accidents.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  accidents  due  to  defective  construction  of  the 
scaffolding. 

2975.  We  find  that  many  accidents  do  occur  from 
materials  falling  on  men,  for  instance,  and  I  suppose 
you  get  some  of  those  in  Glasgow  as  well  as  elsewhere  ? 
1  — Yes,  as  I  have  explained,  by  chains  breaking  or 
1  careless  raising  of  materials  for  the  erection  of  the 

building. 

1  2976.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Is  there  any  mutual  insurance 

amongst  the  Glasgow  builders  and  contractors? — No, 
but  such  a  scheme  is  being  suggested  now. 

2977.  Does  each  man  take  his  own  risk  ? — Each  man 
insures  for  himself. 

2978.  But  does  he  take  the  risk  himself,  personally? 
— ^No  employers  do  that. 

j  2979.  What  is   the  general   custom  ? — The  general 

custom  is  for  every  contractor  to  get  the  best  quotations 
he  can,  and  insure  with  the  safest  office. 

2980.  How  do  you  insure? — I  insure  with  the  Sun 
Fire  Insurance  Accident  Company. 

2981.  Is  that  the  company  to  Which  the  conitractors 
generally  go  in  Glasgow  ? — No,  not  generally  ;  because 
I  believe  they  are  considered  rather  expensive,  and 
well  they  may  be,  because  they  axe  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  reliable  company. 

2982.  The  object  of  my  questions  on  this  point  is 
!                 this.    We  have  had  certain  evidence  given  here  by  the 

operatives,  with  which  your  evidence  does  not  agree. 
Hence  we  want  some  independent  evidence  as  to  the 
number  of  these  accidents  and  the  causes  of  them,  so 
that  the  Committee  may  be  on  sure  ground  when  con- 
sidering the  evidence  ? — You  can  appreciate  that  in  the 
statement  I  have  given  ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  collate 
,  the  best  evidence  I  could  from  some  of  the  oldest 

j  members  of  our  Association,  who  have  been  fifty  years 

at  the  trade.  I  also  went  to  the  Master  of  Works  to 
have  the  evidence  coi-roborated  by  him. 

2988.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Sun,  or 
I  any  other  Insurance  Company,  could  give  us  particulars 

of  the  accidents  they  have  had  to  pay  for? — Yes,  I 


quite  appreciate  they  would  be  able  to  furnish  such 
information  with  clearness. 

2984.  To  what  other  insurance  companies  besides  the 
"  Sun  "  would  you  recommend  us  to  apply,  supposing 
we  do  ask  for  such  information? — There  are  so  many 
insurance  companies.  Each  contractor  insures  sepa- 
rately, and  I  am  not  now  in  a  position  to  say  which 
you  might  apply  to.  I  have  no  doubt  our  Association 
would  be  only  too  willing  to  gather  any  information 
they  can  in  that  way  and  suggest  the  companies. 

2985.  I  think  we  will  pass  on  now  to  the  regulations 
that  were  pronosed  by  the  Master  Masons'  Association. 
I  suppose  you  liave  a  copy  of  these  suggestions? — ^Yes, 
sir. 

2986.  I  may  say  that  I  made  use  of  them  in  examin- 
ing a  master  mason  from  Manchester,  and  he  agreed 
with  them,  except  on  two  or  three  minor  points.  Tliere 
are  a  few  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with 
regard  to  points  arising  out  lof  them.  1  (a).  "  Every 
"  gangway  and  working  platform  or  scaffold,  and  the 
"  appliances  connected  therewith,  shall  be  of  sound 
"  material."  You  were  anxious  that  any  regulations 
which  we  might  make  should  not  be  harmful  to  you, 
or  should  not  be  inapplicable  to  your  system  of  scaf- 
folding, but  a  regulation  requiring  sound  material  for 
the  erection  of  scaffolding  would  apply  universally? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

2987.  Then  would  you  be  prepared  to  carry  that  a 
little  fm'ther  and  say  it  would  be  proper  to  require 
that  sufficient  material,  as  well  as  sound  material, 
should  be  provided,  because  we  have  had  it  stated 
in  evidence  that  frequently  there  is  not  sufficient 
material  supplied,  and,  in  consequence,  accidents 
happen  through  want  of  proper  planking,  putlogs, 
ledgers,  and  so  forth,  in  your  case  it  would  be  proper 
trestles  and  standards.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty, 
in  your  opinion,  in  requiring  that  sufficient  material 
for  the  erection  of  scaffolds  should  be  provided  ? — None 
whatever.  The  members  of  our  Association  are  usually 
most  careful  to  attend  to  that. 

2988.  Would  you  further  agree  that  all  poles,  planks, 
putlogs,  ledgers,  ropes,  or  otlier  material  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  scaffolds  should  be  examined 
and  tested  before  they  are  so  used,  and  if  found  defec- 
tive, should  be  rendered  unfit  for  scaffold  plant? — We 
are  not  in  favour  of  putlogs  and  ropes  at  all. 

2989.  Any  plant  that  may  be  used,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  a  hardship  if  a  regulation  were  made  requiring 
that  it  be  examined  and  tested  before  use  ? — Certainly 
not. 

2990.  Suppose,  for  instance,  tlie  examiner  found 
a  defective  plank,  such  as  one  that  had  been  eaten 
away  with  lime,  you  would  agree  that  that  should  be 
destroyed  so  that  it  could  not  be  used  again? — Yes, 
that  is  the  common  practice  in  the  trade  in  Glasgow. 

2991.  We  will  now  go  on  to  (b).  "  Every  main  gang- 
"way  shall  be;of  a  width  of  at  least  27  inches."  What 
other  gangways  do  you  use  besides  what  you  oall  "  main 
"  gangways  "  ? — Sometimes  we  use  what  we  term  "  strap 
"  ladder  gangways,"  perhaps  two  planks  in  width, 
where  a  man  might  have  to  get  up  to  a  middle  height 
carrying  a  hod  with  bricks  or  mortar,  and  these  two 
planks  are  used,  strapped  with  7Tj-inch  'by  1-inch  wood 
about  every  12  or  14  inches. 

2992.  Would  you  sometimes  use  single  planks  for 
that  purpose? — ^Very  rarely  so,  imless  where  a  man 
may  be  carrying  a  light  load  on  his  shoulder  and  at  a 
height  of,  say,  from  9  to  12  inches  above  the  lieight  of 
the  joists. 

2993.  That  is  quite  close  to  the  floor  ?— Yes.  ' 

2994.  Would  it  be  a  hardship  to  prohibit  single 
l>lank  runs,  as  we  call  them  here,  except  where  not 
more  than  4  feet  above  the  floor? — It  would  be  no 
hardship.    I  am  sure  it  would  be  quite  acceptable. 

2995.  Then  as  to  (c).  "  Every  working  platform  or 
'■  scaffold  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  con- 
"  struction  of  external  walls,  party  walls,  or  cross 
'■  walls,  and  on  which  materials  for  such  construction 
"  are  placed,  shall,  where  the  trestles  are  six  feet  or 
"  more  in  height,  be  of  ,a  width  of  at  least  five  feet 
"  three  inches,  and  where  the  trestles  are  of  less  height 
"  than  six  feet,  shall  be  of  a  width  equal  to  the  height 
"  of  such  trestles."  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the 
Committee  the  reason  for  requiring  such  a  width 
as  5  feet  3  inches? — The  reason  for  requiring 
that  width  is  that  it  gives  ample  accommodation  for 
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the  workmen  to  work  near  the  wall,  and  to  have 
material  for  building  pui-poses  on  the  scaffold  at  the 
one  time. 

2996.  Is  it  usual  to  have  so  wide  a  platform? — That  is 
the  usual  custom. 

2997.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  your  buildings  in 
Glasgow  are  mostly  of  stone? — Yes,  mostly  of  stone, 
but  when  we  are  building  with  bricks  we  make  it  the 
same  w'dth. 

(Witness  here  handed  in  plans  of  trestle  scaffolding 
and  gabbard  scaffolding,  and  explained  them  to  the 
Committee.) 

2998.  (Mr.  Haggcrty.)  Do  you  employ  any  special 
workmen  to  erect  these  gabbard  scaffolds  ? — Yes,  joiners. 

2999.  {Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  (d),  "  Eveiy 
"  main  gaugT\-ay  and  working  platform  or  scaffold  shall, 
"  where  the  span  does  not  exceed  12  feet,  'be  composed 
"of  planks  of  not  less  than  3  inches  in  thickness." 
Does  your  span  ever  exceed  12  feet? — Occasionally  cir- 
cumstances may  necessitate  a  span  of  perhaps  14  fet^t. 

3000.  What  would  be  the  thickness  of  tlie  planks  in 
that  case  ? — The  usual  custom  in  such  a  span  is  to  puit 
two  planks  across  the  span  upon  the  scaffold  and  sup- 
ported with  a  cross  head  on  the  top. 

3001.  Suppose  the  span  was  less,  say  only  4  or  6  feet, 
would  you  still  require  your  3-inch  olanks? — All  the 
joiners  usually  have  a  stock  of  3-inch  planks ;  they 
never  use  anything  else. 

3002.  As  to  (e)  and  (f),  I  do  not  tliink  I  need  say 
anything  about  them,  because  we  all  agree  as  to  them 
I  think.  The  only  point  I  would  like  to  bring  ourt  is 
that  these  two  regulations  suggested  by  your  Association 
would  do  for  any  kind  of  scaffolding,  inside,  outside,  or 
any  other  kind? — Yes,  sir. 

3003.  With  regard  to  {g),  "  Every  gangway  and  work- 
"ing  platform  or  scaffold  which  is  intended  to  be  used 
"  in  one  position  for  more  than  six  days  shall,  with  the 
"  appliances  connected  therewith,  be  inspected  before 
"  being  used,  and  thereafter  while  in  use,  shall  again  be 
"  inspected  once  a  week  by  a  competent  person,  and 
"any  defect  disclosed  by  any  such  inspection  shall  be 
"forthwith  remedied."  The  Manchester  master  mason 
I  spoke  of  rather  disagreed  with  the  iaspection  once  a 
week,  but  of  course  much  would  depend  upon  the  com- 
petency of  the  person  inspecting  it.  What  is  yoiu: 
idea  about  the  person  who  should  carry  out  this  weekly 
inspection? — This  clause  came  to  us  as  a  suggestion 
from  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  of  Glasgow,  and  we 
readily  accepted  it.  We  asked  the  same  question,  and 
the  answer  was  that  the  condition  of  things  should 
remain  pretty  much  as  they  are.  The  Master  of  Works 
Inspectors,  or  the  foremen,  if  they  see  anything  defec- 
tive, would  have  it  removed. 

3004.  Would  you  rely  on  the  Master  of  Works  doing 
this  once  a  week,  or  on  your  foreman? — ^I  may  make 
this  remark  h^ere :  Any  employer  who  is  insured,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  liave  any  accidents  may  perhaps 
get_  an  easier  premium  than  one  who  is  having  repeated 
accidents.  Every  employer  naturally  attends  to  the 
safety  of  his  men  to  make  the  conditions  as  favourable 
as  h©  can  for  himself  in  that  way,  and  every  employer 
and  every  foreman  usually  inspects  the  scaffolding.  The 
tradesmen  themselves  when  they  go  on  a  scaffold  are 
expected  to  make  a  complaint  if  they  see  anything 
defective  ;  this  they  generally  do. 

3005.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  do  not  suggest  there 
should  be  any  outside  inspection? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  necessary.  We  build  a  6-foot  scaffold,  and 
at  times  that  scaffold  may  only  be  in  use  three  hours. 
The  men  beginning  after  dinner  time  at  2  o'clock  or  1.30 
may  have  two  or  three  courses  of  stone  to  put  on  a 
wall  head  ;  by  5  o'clock  that  storey  would  be  level,  and 
that  scaffold  would  be  removed.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
could  cope  with  that,  if  there  was  outside  inspection  to 
attend  to  the  scaffolding. 

3006.  {Mr.  Haqgrrty.)  I  think  you  said  just  now  that 
if  a  workman  was  to  see  any  defective  nlant,  he  would 
report  it  to  his  foreman.  Suppose  lie  did  so  two  or 
three  times,  I  suppose  you  would  discharge  him? — We 
should  think  more  of  a  man's  competencv  for  seeing  any- 
thing in  that  way.  We  do  not  want  anyone  to  be 
carried  away  to  the  infirmary.  The  material  is  the 
property  of  the  joiner,  and  my  experience  is  that  the 
joiner  puts  down  a  sufficient  supply.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  material,  and  all  that  they  have  to  do  is 
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to  select  the  best.  The  man  who  would  be  likely  to  Mr.  W. 
get  dismissed  would  probably  be  the  man  who  would  ]^eNeil. 
put  up  the  defective  scaffolding. 

3007.  You  do  not  employ  a  joiner  to  sheet  over  the 
scaffolding  with  planks,  do  you? — No. 

3008.  Who  do  you  employ  to  do  that?— The  most 
liandy  labourer  we  have. 

.3009.  How  are  you  to  judge  as  to  whether  he  is  a 
suitable  man  for  that  work? — It  is  not  difficult  to  do 
that  ;  it  is  easy  to  tell  whether  a  man  is  intelligent,  by 
the  way  in  whicli  he  does  his  work. 

3010.  Surely  in  Scotland  the  employers  do  not  go  to 
all  that  trouble  ;  the  whole  responsibility  is  left  in  the 
foreman's  hands,  is  it  not? — Certainly,  and  the  foreman 
takes  good  care  to  get  a  competent  man  to  do  his  work. 

3011.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  But  still,  when  a  gabbard  scaffold 
is  being  erected,  I  take  it  that  the  carpenters  are  there 
at  the  same  time? — Yes,  they  are  all  working  together. 

3012.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
not  a  joiner's  job  to  put  planks  on  the  top  of  trestles? — 
Yes. 

3013.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  make  any  distinction 
between  the  joiners  and  carpenters? — No. 

3014.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  There  is  no  fear  of  any  man 
being  discharged  if  he  finds  something  wrong  with 
the  scaffolding,  and  draws  attention  to  it? — Not  the 
remotest  danger  of  anything  of  the  kind.  |i 

3015.  {Chairman.)  We  will  pass  on  to  (/i),  the  next 
suggestion,  which  is: — "Every  crane,  and  all  staging 
"  and  scaffolding  upon  which  such  crane  is  placed,  shall 
"  be  of  sufficient  strength,  and  shall  be  erected  in  an 
"efficient  manner,  and  shall  be  inspected  before  being 
"  used,  and  thereafter  while  in  use  shall  be  again  in- 
"  spected  once  a  week  by  a  competent  person,  and  any 
"  defect  disclosed  by  any  such  inspection  shall  be  forth- 
"  with  remedied."  Of  course,  the  difficulty  there  is, 
who  is  to  be  the  competent  person  to  inspect,  because 
now  we  are  getting  on  to  machinery,  are  any  of  the 
cranes  worked  by  power? — Yes,  plenty  of  them. 

3016.  Well,  where  machinery  is  used,  who  would  be 
the  competent  person  to  inspect  cranes,  engines,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gear?- — Certainly  only  an  engineer  would  be 
a  competent  person. 

3017.  You  woidd  not  suggest  that  an  engineer  should 
be  engaged  to  make  such  an  insjjection  once  a  week  ? — 
No,  an  engineer  inspecting  a  steam  derrick  or  any  other 
machinery  at  regular  intervals  would,  I  think,  be  suffi- 
cient. 

3018.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  In  your  recommendations  you 
do  not  contemplate  outside  inspection? — The  Dean  of 
Guild  Court  of  Glasgow  gave  us  this  recommendation, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  shirk  it.  Cranes  which  have 
been  in  use  are  usually  overhauled  before  they  are  taken 
away  to  another  job. 

3019.  What  you  contemplated  was  that  the  employer's 
own  workmen  should  make  this  inspection? — Yes. 

3020.  Not  an  insjoector  appointed  by  the  Home  Office 
in  London  to  come  down  and  inspect  once  a  week? — 
No,  that  would  be  absurd.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
firms  do,  but  the  practice  with  our  firms  is  to  send 
the  chains  to  be  tested  at  regular  intervals. 

3021.  {Chairman.)  Are  the  chains  sent  to  the  testing 
house? — Yes. 

3022.  Do  you  have  them  annealed? — Yes,   that  is 
how  they  treat  them. 

3023.  How  often  is  that  done? — Usually  once  a  year. 

3024.  Would  that  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  chains 
used  for  anchoring  the  cranes,  as  well  as  those  used  for 
lifting? — No,  the  anchoring  chains  are  not  so  much 
strained. 

3025.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  giving  effect  to  these  recommendations, 
if  the  inspection  is  to  be  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
building? — I  do  not  see  any  difficulty. 

3026.  How  would  you  answer  for  it  being  done? 
What  evidence  would  there  be  that  nroT^ier  inspection 
of  the  machinery  had  been  made? — I  think  the  evidence 
would  be  the  report  from  the  persons  who  test  the 
chains  for  us  ;  we  have  a  report  from  them. 

3027.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  With  regard  to  the  cranes  and 
different  machinery  which  may  be  inspected  by  your 
own  foreman,  would  there  be  any  register  of  that  kept? 
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• — I  do  not  think  it  is  customary,  but  it  is  kept  in  some 
instances. 

3028.  {Chairman.)  A  register  could  be  kept  in  which 
the  inspector  could  enter  the  dates  of  his  inspection  % — 
That  is  so. 

3029.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  say  here  "Every  crane 
"  and  all  staging  and  scaffolding  upon  which  such  crane 
"  is  placed  shall  be  of  sufficient  strength,  and  shall  be 
"erected  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  shall  be  inspected 
"  before  being  used,  and  thereafter  while  in  us©  shall 
"  be  again  inspected  once  a  week  by  a  competent  per- 
"son."  How  do  you  know  that  is  goinsr  to  be  done? — 
Every  foreman  takes  care  to  inspect  his  cranes  every 
morning.  He  might  find  a  pin  loose,  or  something  that 
would  tend  to  make  his  crane  fall. 

3030.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  crane  driver  would 
make  that  examination?- — Yes,  usually  with  the  fore- 
man. 

3031.  If  all  builders  did  that  there  would  not  be 
much  need  for  regulations,  but  doubtless  there  are  in 
(rlasgow,  as  elsewhere,  both  good  and  bad,  some  men 
who  take  every  care  and  others  who  do  not  do  so  ? — Yes, 
there  will  be  that  in  all  communities. 

3032.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  it  would  b©  a 
good  thing  to  bring  the  negligent  up  to  the  level  of  the 
more  careful  employers  ? — They  take  all  reasonable  pre- 
caution now,  without  any  regulations. 

3033.  Yes,  as  far  as  your  Association  is  concerned, 
but  you  are  not  thinking  of  the  jerry  builders? — No. 

3034.  No  doubt  you  have  such  persons  in  Glasgow. 
Do  you  think  'they,  are  up  to  the  desired  level? — I  do 
not  know  any  of  them,  but  some  have  a  serious  repu- 
tation, of  course.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  so  super- 
vised by  the  Master  of  Works,  that  there  is  vei-y  little 
shoddy  or  careless  work  permitted. 

3035.  {Mr.  Shejiherd.)  How  many  Masters  of  Works 
are  there  in  Glasgow  ? — There  is  one  Master,  witli  20  or 
30  assistants. 

3036.  What  are  th©  qualifications  of  these  assistants? 
— They  must  be  competent  tradesmen,  and  able  to  pass 
a  test  in  building  construction. 

3037.  Are  they  tested  as  to  their  technical  knowledge 
of  building  generally? — Yes,  both  technical  and  prac- 
tical. 

3038.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  an 
©xtract  from  a  report  by  one  of  th©  Factory  Inspectors 
in  Scotland.  He  states  :■ — "A  prolific  source  of  acci- 
"  dent  at  Scotch  buildings  is  the  hand  or  steam  crane 
"  used  for  raising  th©  material,  and  I  am  certain  that 
"  the  hand  crane  is  th©  more  dangerous  of  th©  two,  as 
"  the  accident  reports  will  show.  The  reason  for  this 
"I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  where  hand  cranes  are 
"  used,  any  labourer  is  considered  qualified  to  work  the 
"  crane,  and  a  slip  on  his  part  may  res^ilt  in  a  serious 
"  accident.  Again,  thes©  hand  cranes  are  very  seldom 
"  in  good  order,  and  I  have  found  missing  split  pins 
"  replaced  by  bent  nails,  hable  to  fall  out  at  any  time 
"  and  cause  a  serious  accident.  Clutch  gears  of  hand 
"  cranes  are  a  constant  source  of  accident  through  the 
"  clutch  slipping  out  of  position  and  allowing  the  load 
"  to  'run  away.'  The  foreman  builder  is  generally  the 
"  only  one  who  examines  th©  hand  crane,  and  his 
"  examination,  in  many  cases,  has  proved  a  most  per- 
"  functory  one,  mad©  when  th©  crane  was  erected  at  the 
"  building,  this  having  sufficed  until  a  serious  accident 
"  proved  that  something  was  wrong. 

"  The  mechanism  of  the  steam  crane  is  generally  in 
"  fair  order,  as  there  is  a  regular  attendant  provided, 
"  and  he  generally  pays  good  attention  to  the  working 
"  parts.  One  source  of  accident  due  to  steam  cranes, 
"  however,  is  that  caused  by  pieces  of  coal  or  wood 
"  falling  from  the  crane  platform  and  striking  on©  of 
"  the  workers  below. 

"The  breaking  of  lifting  and  jib  chains  and  chain 
"  slings  also  causes  frequent  accidents."  It  seems  to  me 
that  th©  only  reports  you  would  get  would  be  after  an 
accident  had  happened.  You  would  very  seldom  get  a 
report  otherwise.  I  mean  that  the  foreman  would  not 
com©  to  you  and  say,  "  I  have  been  round  the  building 
"  and  it  is  in  good  order  "  ? — Not  unless  something  were 
defective  and  he  wanted  it  repaired. 

3039.  But  this  Factory  Inspector  reports  that  the 
hand  crane  is  a  prolific  source  of  accident  ? — I  agree  with 
that. 

3040.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Is  it  true  that  any  labourer  is 


considered  qualified  to  work  these  hand  cranes? — H©  is 
considered  qualified  ;  that  is  his  qualification. 

3041.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  dangerous  task  for  a 
man  to  take  on  with  machinery  of  that  kind,  if  he  is  not 
competent  and  capable? — Yes,  if  h©  is  not  compet©nt 
and  capable.  I  (think  ,any  labourer  ought  to  be  com- 
petent to  work  a  hand  crane. 

3042.  I  have  seen  men  of  this  character  who  did  not 
understand  how  to  work  the  gear.  In  picking  up  a 
stone  they  lift  the  derrick  or  the  jib  without  seeing  that 
the  safety  pawl  is  in  gear,  and  down  comes  the  entire 
jib? — The  usual  practice  in  Glasgow  is  that  labourers, 
before  they  are  allowed  to  work  the  crane  or  interfere 
with  it  in  any  way,  must  have  acquired  some  knowledge 
by  working  with  a  competent  crane-man.  These  com- 
petent crane-men  have  usually  a  ^d.  or  so  an  hour  more 
that  the  average  labourer,  and  once  a  labourer  gets 
charge  oi  a  crane  no  other  man  is  allowed  to  interfere 
with  that  crane.  We  even  go  th©  length,  in  assisting 
the  joiners  to  raise  their  material  with  hand  cranes,  of 
charging  the  joiner  for  the  competent  crane-man's  tim© 
in  attending'them,  rather  than  allow  the  joiner  to  work 
our  cranes. 

2043.  You  keep  these  men  specially,  and  allow  com- 
l^etent  men  only  to  work  these  cranes? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3044.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  your  hand  cranes 
usually  have  two  handles? — ^Yes,  usually. 

3045.  You  employ  a  competent  man  to  look  after  the 
crane  and  to  work  it? — That  is  so. 

3046.  And  the  person  w'ho  works  with  that  competent 
man  soon  learns  how  to  work  th©  crane? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

3047.  And  not  until  a  man  has  had  some  experience 
of  that  type  is  he  put  in  charge  of  a  crane? — That  is 
precisely  the  position. 

3048.  Is  it  very  exceptional  for  a  case,  such  as  de- 
scribed by  this  Inspector,  to  arise  ? — No  employer  with 
any  intelligence  would  send  an  ordinary  labourer  to 
work  a  crane  unless  he  understood  how  to  work  it,  and 
not  every  man  can  work  a  crane.  Perhaps  th©  employer 
or  foreman  wouM  go  to  the  crane  to  see  that  the  man 
did  his  work  in  'an  intelligent  way.  He  could  easily 
see  whether  the  man  was  capaible  or  not. 

3049.  Is  it  th©  custom  for  th©  builders  in  Glasgow  to 
employ  men  exclusively  for  that  purpose? — ^Yes,  as  far 
as  possible. 

3050.  There  are  men  who  ar©  fitted  for  that  job,  and 
you  employ  that  type  of  man,  and  on  no  account  do  you 
put  a  man  to  work  a  crane  who  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  it? — No,  we  never  do  that. 

3051.  I  consider  that  this  is  a  very  S'trong  charge  for 
an  Inspector  to  make,  and  I  should  lik©  you  either  to 
vindicate  it  or  to  refute  it.  Do  you  maintain  that  if 
such  a  thing  does  happen  it  is  a  very  occasional  occur- 
rence?— It  is  most  unlikely,  but  I  have  to  admit  that 
accidents  ar©  more  usually  caused  by  cranes  than  by 
defective  scaffolding. 

3052.  How  are  th©  accidents  caused  by  cranes? — 
Chains  breaking,  for  instance. 

3053.  That  is  through  insufficient  inspection? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

3054.  In  what  other  way  ar©  crane  accidents  caused? 
— ^Accidents  will  happen  sometimes,  even  with  fairly 
competent  men,  and  some  are  caused  in  letting  the  crane 
down. 

3055.  By  letting  go  th©  handle? — Not  precisely  by 
letting  go  th©  handle.  They  may  push  the  cran©  out 
of  gear  ;  and  another  way  is  in  raising  a  burden  with  a 
high  jib  ;  the  vibration  causes  the  clutcli  to  come  out, 
and  if  it  is  not  observed  the  jib  might  fall. 

3056.  Mr.  Lauder  reports  that  the  breaking  of  lifting 
and  jib  chains,  and  chain  slings,  also  causes  frequent 
accidents.      Is  that  the  case? — Yes. 

3057.  Another  Factory  Inspector- — Mr.  Buchan — 
speaks  about  tlie  same  tiling,  that  is,  the  failure  of 
lifting  gear,  and  says  the  most  serious  have  been  due 
to  th©  cran©  ropes.  Do  you  use  chains  or  wire  ropes? 
— ^We  us©  both. 

3058.  Do  you  use  one  as  much  as  the  other? — I 
believe  within  th©  last  fiv©  years  wire  ropes  have  come 
more  into  vogue  than  previously. 

3059.  Mr.  Buchan  also  attributes  some  accidents  to 
the  straightening  of  hooks  while  lifting  about  half  the 
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recognised  load.  He  mentions  a  case  where  the  hook 
that  yielded  was  badly  made,  of  bad  design,  and 
not  in  proportion  to  the  chain  ;  he  considers  that  the 
compulsory  testing  of  chains  required  under  the  Dock 
Regulations  might  be  extended,  with  equal  advantage, 
to  the  chains  used  at  buildings  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Do  you  endorse  that  suggestion? — Well,  I  have 
suggested  something  similar  to  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  the  requirements  as  to  testing  are,  under  those 
Regulations. 

3060.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  In  all  buildings  in  Glasgow 
you  always  use  a  crane? — Yes,  in  most  cases,  unless  it 
is  very  light  work. 

3061.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr. 
McNeil,  that  the  clutch  of  the  crane  becomes  insecure, 
unnoticed  by  the  crane-man? — Yes,  sometimes.  The 
catch,  not  the  clutch. 

3062.  Do  you  call  the  catch  the  part  that  puts  the 
jib  in  and  out  of  gear,  or  the  dog? — ^The  pawl  which 
drops  into  the  pinion  wheel. 

3063.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  who  is  competent 
to  work  a  crane  should  notice  that? — Yes,  he  should 
notice  it. 

3064.  If  the  jib  is  in  operation  you  see  in  taking  up 
the  jib,  the  lifting  gear  goes  down,  does  it  not,  and  in 
lowering  the  jib  it  acts  in  the  reverse  way? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

3065.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  do  you  lift  your 
materials  with  your  cranes  ? — Usually  in  boxes. 

3066.  Do  you  usually  lift  your  stones  in  boxes  open 
at  both  ends? — No,  oi^n  ait  one  end  only. 

3067.  And  then  you  lift  it  off  the  iscaffold  with  a  lewis 
bolt  and  place  it  where  it  has  to  be  built? — Either  with 
a  lewis  or  shears,  or  sometimes  with  a  sling. 

3068.  How  do  you  bring  up  the  smaller  stuff  ? — When 
it  is  either  small  stone  or  bricks  it  is  usually  lifted  with 
a  box. 

3069.  Is  that  open  on  one  side  as  well? — Yes. 

3070.  Do  you  consider  that  is  safe  enough? — Yes, 
perfectly  safe. 

3071.  Are  you  sure? — Yes. 

3072.  Would  it  not  be  safer  if  the  box  were  enclosed 
on  all  four  sides? — You  can  appreciate  with  me  that  the 
first  thing  men  do,  when  packing  bricks  or  stone  in  a 
box,  is  to  put  flat  material  round  the  open  edge,  and 
fill  in  the  inside  carelessly.  For  that  reason  I  do  not 
eee  any  danger  from  that. 

3073.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  are  the  dimensions  of 
the  boxes  you  are  referring  to  ? — They  vary  according  to 
the  size  of  the  crane.  If  it  is  a  15  cwt.  crane,  the  box 
may  be  3  feet  square  and  9  or  10  inches  deep. 

3074.  Not  deeper  than  9  or  10  inches  ?— No. 

3075.  How  are  they  suspended  ? — By  iron  bands,  pos- 
sibly 2i  inches  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  ibox,  with 
an  eye  in  each  and  chains  hanging  them  up. 

3076.  Is  it  suspended  from  the  four  corners  ?— Yes. 

3077.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Mr.  Newlands,  another  Fac- 
tory Inspector,  reports  that  two  fatal  accidents  occurred 
in  his  district  during  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  In 
one  case  a  man  was  struck  by  a  falling  brick,  which 
had  formed  part  of  a  load  which  was  being  lifted  by 
means  of  a  crane. 

3078.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Mr.  Newlands  mentions  that 
at  the  fatal  accident  inquiry  it  was  shown  that  the  men 
were  not  warned  that  a  lift  was  taking  place — in  fact 
they  had  been  v.'orking  for  some  considerable  time 
under  the  crane.  He  adds  that  the  jury  in  this  case 
added  a  rider  to  their  verdict,  condemning  the  practice 
of  allowing  men  to  work  under  a  load  being  lifted  by 
means  of  a  crane,  which  he  considers  a  very  commend- 
able suggestion.  Is  it  the  usual  practice  to  have 
material  lifted  over  men  without  their  being  protected 
in  some  way?— Quite  usual.  Space  is  usually  so 
limited  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  everyone  clear 
from  underneath  tlie  loads. 

3079.  There  is  just  a  little  more  of  Mr.  Newlands' 

report  I  should  like  to  read  to  you.    He  says:  "The 

"  other  was  due  to  that  old  fruitful  source  of  accident, 
"viz.,  trap  plank.  The  usual  carelessness  and  lack  of 
I'  supervision  were  fully  exemplified,  and  the  occupier, 
"manager,  and  foreman  appeared  quite  indignant  at 
"  the  suggestion  that  in  future  all  scaffolding  and  plank- 
"ing  should  be  carefully  examined,  not  only  before, 


"but  periodically  during,  use."  It  is  rather  suggestive  jff,._  \y  j! 
that  these  people  were  somewhat  indignant  if  a  man  was       ^rcWeil.  I 

killed  on  the  job? — ^I  should  have  thought  that  any    [ 

precaution  that  might  have  ^een  suggested  would  have  26  jMar.  1907.j; 
been  acceptable. 

3080.  (Chairman.)  We  will  now  go  on  to  No.  2  of 
your  suggestions  :  "  During  the  construction  of  any  new 
"  building  where  workmen  are  engaged  on  different 
"  levels,  the  contractor  or  contractors  whose  workmen 
"  are  engaged  preparing  material  for  such  building  shall 
"  provide  a  sufficient  overhead  covering  for  the  pro- 
"  tection  of  such  workmen."  Is  your  material  prejjared 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building? — Our  material  is 
usually  prepared  in  the  yard  and  brought  to  the  build- 
ing, but  at  certain  stages  of  the  work  there  may  be 
different  tradesmen  preparing  material  on  the  ground 
floor,  while  the  work  is  in  operation  up  above. 

3081.  In  that  case  should  not  the  floor  above  be 
covered  over  ? — We  invariably  do  that  with  planking. 

3082.  That  is  a  temporary  covering? — Yes,  planking 
is  just  put  down  temporarily. 

3083.  Would  a  sub-contractor  have  the  right  to  put  a 
covering  over  the  floor  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  he  would  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do  that. 

3084.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  As  a  rule  he  would  be  a 
direct  contractor? — Yes,  usually. 

3085.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  yoxi  consider  that  accidents 
have  been  of  more  frequent  occurrence  of  late? — No, 
I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

3086.  I  take  it,  then,  that  the  rate  of  premium  has 
not  risen  very  much  in  Glasgow  of  late  years  1 — No,  that 
is  so,  although  we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
pay  higher  premiums  when  the  new  Compensation  Act 
comes  into  force  next  July,  but  that  is  not  the  result 
of  accidents. 

3087.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  are  the  general  rates 
in  Glasgow  at  the  present  time? — From  15s.  to  17s.  per 
cent. 

3088.  That  is  rather  high? — Yes,  some  of  them  are 
less. 

3089.  You  reckon  that  is  a  low  premium? — No,  I 
deal  with  an  expensive  office. 

3090.  (Chairman.)  There  are  one  or  two  suggestions 
mad©  by  the  Amalgamated  Slaters'  Society  of  Scotland 
to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention,  and  to 
get  your  opinion  on  them.  One  of  them  is  that  "  roof 
"  scaffolds  used  for  the  purpose  of  slating  shall  be  at 
"  least  eight  inches  wide  on  the  top,  and  constructed  to 
"  suit  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  and  in  all  cases  where  prac- 
"  ticable  to  be  secured  by  ropes  suspended  from  the 
"ridge."  Do  you  agree  with  that? — It  covers  the 
present  practice  with  one  slight  difference.  There  is  a 
standard  size  of  bracket  used  by  them,  and  is  not 
altered  to  suit  the  different  pitches  of  roof.  The  roof 
might  be  from  30  to  60  degrees,  and  the  same  bracket 
would  be  used  for  all  of  them. 

3091.  Is  the  bracket  you  are  referring  to  supnorted 
on  spikes  driven  into  the  roof,  or  suspended  from  the 
ridge? — In  a  very  steep  roof  they  are  suspended  from 
the  ridge,  but  on  an  average  roof  they  usually  just 
simply  spike  them  into  the  wood. 

3092.  And  put  a  plank  across? — Yes. 

3093.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  That  would  be  above  the  man's 
work,  of  course? — No,  it  must  always  be  below  his 
work. 

3094.  How  do  they  manage  to  slate  then? — They 
leave  out  two  slates  where  the  brackets  are,  and  then 
cover  up  the  holes  afterwards. 

3095.  (Chairman.)  There  is  another  suggestion  that 
this  Society  made.  "  The  employment  of  scaffolds — 
"  known  in  Scotland  as  bracket  •  scaffolds— which  are 
"  supported  by  wood  brackets  hanging  on  an  iron  spike 
"  driven  into  the  wall,  to  be  discontinued,  unless  for 
"  minor  operations  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
"ground."  This  is  a  model  of  the  wooden  bracket 
referred  to  (shoirinq).  They  strongly  object  to  that 
type  of  scaffold  if  they  were  any  great  height  from  the 
ground.  Are  these  bracket  scaffolds  in  constant  use 
in  Glasgow? — Yes,  many  builders  use  them,  and  I  can 
appreciate  the  operative  slaters  objecting  to  the  use 
of  them.  At  the  present  time  the  operative  masons 
will  not  work  on  hanging  scaffolds  with  ropes,  they  are 
accustomed  to  work  on  those  bracket  scaffolds.  If  the 
slaters  could  institute  a  regulation  to  do  away  with 
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Mr.  W.  these  "  figure '"  scaffolds,  as  we  term  them,  then  they 

McNeil.  -would  expect  to  get  the  work  instead  of  the  masons. 

  This  type  of  scaffold  is  equally  as  secure  as  any  other 

26  Mar.  1907.  can  he  for  the  light  work  that  it  is  used  for. 

3096.  At  any  height  ? — Tes,  any  height  ;  the  height 
does  not  alter  the  safety. 

3097.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  The  wedge  or  spike  is 
driven  into  the  joint  of  the  stone? — Tes. 

3098.  The  safety  of  that  bracket  depends  upon 
whether  it  is  a  good  or  bad  joint? — It  is  always  put 
in  by  a  mason,  that  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  work 
on  it.  They  are  always  very  careful  in  driving  the 
pin  in,  and  they  take  a  hammer  and  chisel  and  make 
a  hole  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  pin  so  that  it 
will  catch  at  the  thin  end.  So  they  have  the  full 
advantage  of  a  5  or  6-inch  grip,  and,  invariably,  when 
they  have  done  tliat  they  drive  the  pin  in,  and  then 
satisfy  themselves  that  it  is  a  good,  sufiicient,  and 
firm  grip.  After  that,  they  put  in  a  little  wood  wedge 
between  liere — (s/mtc/nf/  on  model) — and  drive  it  up 
tig'ht. 

3099.  (Mr.  Sfcnning.)  How  far  does  the  pin  go  in? 
■ — 5  or  6  inches. 

3100.  {Chairman.)  How  many  planks  would  you  put 
side  by  side  on  top  of  these  brackets  ? — Two. 

3101.  How  many  men  would  -work  on  a  scaffold  like 
that? — ^Well,  one  pin  would  carry  a  ton. 

3102.  {Mr.  MacfarJanr.)  You  consider  that  these 
scaffolds  ought  not  to  be  prohibited  ? — It  would  not 
seriously  upset  me  if  they  were. 

3103.  Do  you  think  then,  it  is  more  because  these 
slaters  want  the  job  themselves,  and  that  is  the  reason 
they  'dbject  to  'that  type  of  scaffolding? — I  am  very 
well  satisfied  tliat  it  is  the  only  reasonable  idea  that 
can  be  accepted  from  such  a  siiggestion. 

3104.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  that  type  of 
scaffold  is  perfectly  safe  ? — Yes,  perfectly  safe. 

3105.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  accidents  ? — The 
only  one  I  know  of  was  caused  by  the  scaffold  (ri\-ing 
wav  ;  a  labourer  liad  erected  it,  about  8  feet  high, 
and  although  he  had  a  proper  pin  in,  he  did  not  put  it 
in  right.    That  is  the  only  case  I  ever  knew  of. 

3106.  {Mr.  SJicphcrd.)  Do  you  start  from  the  ground 
to  construct  this? — No,  we  start  from  the  top  and 
come  down. 

3107.  Do  you  fix  them  from  a  ladder  ? — No,  they  are 
usually  fixed  from  the  sides  of  the  windows. 

3108.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  ever  use  boats  or  ci^adles 
like  they  use  in  London,  which  are  suspended  by  ropes 
and  have  a  guard  all  round? — I  have  never  seen  them 
used,  except  by  plumbers. 

3109.  {Mr.  ShepJicrd.)  You  do  not  use  tliese 
bracket  scaffolds  on  new  buildings,  do  you? — ^Yes,  we 
do. 

3110.  You  carry  up  the  Avork  rough  and  point  it 
down  by  means  of  these  brackets  ? — Yes. 

3111.  {Mr.  Batchclor.)  It  is  a  common  occurrence 
there? — Quite,  but  it  is  not  so  common  now  as  it  has 
been,  but  still,  it  is  a  common  practice. 

3112.  (Chairman.)  There  is  one  other  point  which 
has  been  suggested.  "  Hoist,  or  other  openings  in 
"  floors  to  be  properly  guarded  to  prevent  the  possi- 
''  bility  of  workmen  falling  through  same."  What  do 
you  do  with  regard  to  well  holes,  and  holes  in  the 
floors  ? — ^The  usiial  practice  is  just  to  have  a  lever  vnth 
a  "  waiter  "  to  protect  it. 

3113.  On  all  sides  of  the  hole? — Yes,  it  is  enclosed 
all  round  with  the  exception  of  one  side. 

3114.  That  is  the  side  on  which  materials  are  landed  ? 
—Yes,  that  is  so. 

3115.  And  you  block  that  with  a  lever  ? — Yes. 

3116.  We  may  take  it  then  that  the  holes  in  the 
floors  are  generally  protected? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3117.  (Mr.  Hancicrty.)  In  your  buildings  when  you 
have  put  in  the  first-floor  joists,  if  it  is  timber,  or  if 
iron  joists  with  concrete  floors,  do  you  usually  cover 
or  sheet  over  the  floors  as  you  go  up? — We  invariably 
do  so. 

3118.  You  cover  up  the  floors  as  soon  as  you  cam? — 
That  is  so. 

3119.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  suggest  that  "  at  every 
"  change  in  the  line  of  direction  of  any  main  gangway 


"  there  shall,  wherever  practicable,  be  provided  a  plat- 
"  form  or  landing  of  a  width  of  not  less  than  3  feet 
"  9  inches."  Does  that  refer  to  the  second  and  third 
runs  ? — Yes. 

3120.  What  are  the  second  and  third  runs  generally 
used  for?  Are  they  sloping  and  used  for  wheeling 
barrows  on? — ^Oh,  no. 

3121.  Do  you  ever  use  barrow"S  in  Scotland? — No. 

3122.  What  do  you  use? — Cranes  entirely. 

3123.  You  have  a  large  corner  staging  for  your 
scaffolding,  it  seems  ? — Many  times  it  has  been  the  case 
that  we  have  erected  gangways  with  narrow  platforms 
about  18  inches  broad.  This  suggestion  is  to  remedy 
that,  and  have  it  at  least  3  feet  9  inches  broad. 

3124.  That  is  when  they  come  at  right  angles  ? — Yes. 

3125.  Is  there  any  man  who  looks  after  your  trestles  ? 
— The  masons  usually  look  after  the  trestles  for  them- 
selves. 

312G.  But  what  happens  if  they  get  out  of  repair  ? — 
If  there  is  anything  wrong  we  leave  them  out,  and 
they  are  then  put  right.  We  have  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  that  way. 

3127.  Do  the  plasterers,  bi'icklayei-s,  and  masons  use 
the  same  trestles? — The  masons  and  the  bricklayers 
genei-ally  do. 

3128.  What  about  the  plasterers? — The  plasterers 
do  not  use  the  same  trestles. 

3129.  Do  the  joiners  provide  the  scaffolds  for  them? 
— They  provide  the  different  classes  of  scaffolding. 
You  see,  trestles  would  be  too  clumsy  to  move  about. 
They  generally  use  "  split  heads." 

3130.  That  is  the  type  of  scaffold  used  by  the  plas- 
terers?— Yes. 

3131.  Tliey  use  lighter  planks  than  you,  I  suppose? — 
No,  not  very  often. 

3132.  Do  they  use  9-inch  by  3-inch  planks  as  well? — 
Yes. 

3133.  Some  of  the  people  suggest  2-inch  and  25-inch 
for  some  of  the  scaffolding? — We  do  not  do  that. 

3134.  What  is  the  class  of  buildings  in  Scotland 
that  accidents  are  more  frequent  ujwn  ;  large  or  small 
buildings,  or  what  ? — Well,  I  could  not  be  confident  in 
answering  that  question. 

3135.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accidents  vourself? — 
Yes. 

3136.  Were  any  of  tliem  fatal  ?— No. 

3137.  Were  any  workmen  disabled? — I  have  had  one 
workman  disabled. 

3138.  You  mentioned  inspection  by  the  local  autho- 
rity in  Scotland.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
scaffolding,  have  they  any  authoritj'-? — ^None  whatever. 

3139.  (Chairman.)  But  the  Glasgow  Buildmg  Regu- 
lations Act,  1900,  gives  them  jMwer  "  to  prohibit  and 
"stoji  the  erection,  use,  or  employment  of  any  crane, 
"  scaffolding,  staging,  or  shoring  in  or  coimected  with 
"  the  construction  and  erection  or  demolition^  altera- 
"  tion,  repair,  or  securing  of  any  new  or  existing 
"  building,  house,  or  structure,  or  in  or  connected  with 
"  any  excarations  in  connexion  n-ith  any  work  autho- 
"  rised  hj  the  Dean  of  Guild,  wdiere  such  crane,  scaf- 
"  folding,  staging,  or  shoring  is  in  the  judgment  of  the 
"  master  of  works  liable  to  cause  danger."  That  gives 
them  some  legal  right  of  entry  in  Glasgow? — Perhaps 
I  have  been  misleading  you  to  that  extent.  I  asked 
the  Master  of  Works  what  regulations  he  had  for  the 
scaffolding  of  buildings  in  Glasgow,  and  he  replied' 
"  none,  beyond  a  general  supervision  which  is  usually 
"  accepted." 

3140.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  you  do  not  use 
ladders  ? — Very  rarely. 

3141.  When  you  do  use  them,  what  height  should 
they  be  above  the  scaffold? — I  do  not  think  we  use' 
them  at  all  in  that  resi^ect. 

3142.  (Mr.  Slicpherd.)  You  use  runs  for  access  tO' 
the  scaffolds? — Yes. 

3143.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  It  has  been  suggested  that 
sometimes  the  fact  of  being  insured  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  employers  to  be  less  careful  than  they  would 
be  if  they  were  not  insured? — ^The  fact  that  we  are- 
insured  makes  us  more  careful.  If  we  had  an  accident 
or  two,  we  might  simply  be  refused  by  the  insurance: 
companies. 
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31-l-i.  Have  you  any  stone-working  machinery  on 
TOur  new  buildings  ? — No.    I  never  knew  of  any. 

3145.  Would  you  prefer  Government  inspection  to 
local  inspection  if  you  had  any  inspection  at  all? — 
think  we  get  on  well  enough  with  the  inspectors  we 
have. 

3146.  You  think  local  inspectors  would  be  preferred 
to  Government  inspectors  ?— Yes. 

3147.  Is  there  not  a  chance  of  local  men  being  in- 
fluenced. That  has  been  suggested  by  several  of  the 
witnesses  we  have  had  here  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

3148.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  use  any  block  scaffolds 


in  Glasgow,  that  is,  scaffolding  which  is  packed  up  ?—  jj/r.  W. 
No.  McNeil. 

3149.  Would  you  prohibit  the  use  of  block  scaffolds  1  - 
—I  do  not  know,  I  have  never  seen  one  used.  •  ' 

3150.  Suppose  you  wanted  \o  get  up  15  inches  with 
the  type  of  scaffolding  you  showed  us  ? — I  should  think 
not. 

.3151.  {Chairman.)  How  would  you  do  it  ?— Instead  of 
trestles  being  used,  I  have  seen  lime  tubs  turned  upside 
down,  but  then  only  for  very  light  purposes. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  McNeil,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

{The  ■wittwss  tlien  7i-ithdi'ew.) 


Mr.  Wai.  H.  Baxteu,  called,  and  examined. 


3152.  (Chairman.)  You  represent  the  Glasgow  Master 
Wrights'  Association,  do  you  not? — Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  the 
President  of  the  Association. 

3153.  '  The  term  "  wright "  means,  I  suppose,  what 
we  call  a  joiner  and  carpearter? — Yes,  it  includes  both 
terms. 

3154.  We  have  received  the  statement  from  the 
Master  Wrights'  Association,  in  refei^ence  to  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  Mr.  Thatcher,  Factory  Inspectors' 
Assistant.  With  regard  to  (1),  I  do  not  think  we  need 
go  into  that,  and  the  objeotions  you  make  to  those 
suggestions,  since  we  agree  with  you  that  they  do  not 
apply  to  the  Scotch  system.  As  to  (2),  in  which  you 
submit  that  accidents  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland,  attributable  to  scaffolding  faults  are  com- 
l>aratively  rare,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
here  to  a  list  of  accidents  tha^t  was  sent  in  by  the 
Amalgamated  Slaters'  Society  of  Scotland,  relating  to 
the  years  1902-1906.  Many  of  these  accidents  api3ear 
to  have  been  caused  owing  to  scaffolds  giving  way, 
bracket  scaffolds  giving  way,  and  ladders  breaking. 
Some  of  them  were  fatal — 28  fatal  and  131  non-fatal. 
This  is  a  list  of  the  cases  to  which  this  Society  actually 
paid  accident  benefit  out  of  their  funds,  so  evidently 
if  it  is  correct,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
accidents  do  happen  in  Scotland,  although  they  may 
not  have  happened,  jierhaps,  in  your  particular  works 
or  in  those  <ot  the  other  builders  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted.  So  far  as  this  Committee  is  concerned, 
if  these  'accidents  do  occur,  and  if  there  is  anv  possi- 
bility of  such  accidents  being  prevented,  you  would 
agree,  I  presume,  that  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
to  prevent  them? — Oh,  yes.  As  master  wrights  we,  of 
course,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  slaters"  scaf- 
folding, the  joiner  has  really  notliing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  slaters'  plant,  which  is  quite  a  special  plant  peculiar 
to  the  slaters'  trade,  and,  of  course,  our  remarks 
regarding  this  Committee's  work  have  no  bearing  what- 
■ever  on  slaters'  work.  It  must  be  taken  to  mean  our 
relationship  with  the  mason,  plasterer,  and  especially 
to  our  own  work. 

3155.  {Mr.  Macfarlann.)  You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  slater's'  scaffolding? — No. 

3156.  {Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  (2a),  I  under- 
stand that  the  contractors  for  the  wright  work  or 
carpenters'  work  puts  up  the  scaffolding  and  the  other 
tradesmen  use  it? — Yes,  our  position  in  Glasgow  is 
practically  peculiar  to  Glasgow.  I  do  not  think  our 
practice  is  held  to  to  any  extent  in  any  other  city. 
The  joiner  in  Glasgow  provides  the  scaffolding  for  the 
contract  generally. 

3157.  {Mr.  Sliepherd.)  Where  it  is  a  trestle  scaf- 
folding, all  the  master  wright  does  is,  to  supply  the 
materials,  so  that  the  other  men  caji  make  their 
scaffolds  with  it? — That  is  so. 

3158.  But  in  the  case  of  gabbard  scaffolding,  the 
joiner-  puts  that  up? — Yes,  that  is  the  position. 

3159.  {Mr.  Hanoertv.)  Supposing  a  man  was  working 
•on  this  top  scaffold  here — {showing  on  'plan) — ^would  you 
lea\'e  the  platforms  underneath  sheeted  over  ?  Do  joxi 
leave  any  of  the  platforms  sheeted  over  underneath  the 
scaffold  on  which  the  men  are  working? — As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  the  practice  in  Glasgow  for  the  joiner 
or  wright  to  sheet  the  scaffolds  at  all.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  custom,  it  is  a  question  of  convenience. 

3160.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Are  there  sufficient  planks  sup- 
plied to  sheet  it  over? — It  Is  one  of  the  grievances, 
I  may  say,  of  the  Glasgow  wright  trade  that  the  amount 
•of  scaffolding  whicJi  is  demanded  is  consideared  by  us 


to  be  exorbitant.    We  find  that  in  other  cities,  and     _,-,/^_  ff^ 
in  the  pro\'incial  towns  outside  Glasgow,  that  the  scaf-  Baxter. 

folding  which  is  required  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what   

we  have  to  supply.      For  instance,  it  is  customary  2G  Mar.  1907. 

for   a   mason  who   is  working  on  one  side   of  the   

building  to   demand  not  only  scaffolding  for  that 
section,  ibut  also  sufficient  to  cover  over  the  other 
side,  ISO  that  liis  men  can  hop  from  one  side  to  the  other 
without  a  stop.    I  have  myself  from  4,000  to  6,000  . 
scaffolding   planks,    and   probably    several  hundred 
trestles  of  various  sizes  and  heights,  for  the  use  of  . 
wliich  we   are   paid  by   the   client   who    erects    the  . 
building.    He  pays  us  a  certain  sum  for  these  for  all 
the  contract,  and  the  several  contractors  take  good  care 
they  are  supplied  ivith  f)lenty  of  scaffolding  or  a  com- 
plaint is  sent  to  the  architect  ithat  they  are  not  getting 
sufficient,   and  the   architect  then  interferes.      As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  contracts  usually  contain  an  item 
to  the  effect  that  we  will  furnish  sufficient  scaffolding, 
and  the  general  condition   of  the  contract  leaves  it  , 
within  tht^  power  of  the  architect  to  say  what  is  suffi- 
cient scaffolding. 

3161.  {Chairman.)  All  this  would  tend  to  the  safety 
of  the  workmen,  would  it  not  ;  I  mean,  the  extra 
scaffolding  wliich  you  supply  in  Glasgow,  as  compared 
with  the  practice  in  the  provincial  towns  ? — I  think  we 
are  more  secure  in  Glasgow  for  that  reason,  the  supply 
of  scaffolding  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  joiner. 

3162.  The  point  of  (2ffl)  is  that  you  consider  the 
responsibility  should  fall  on  the  user  and  not  on  the 
owner  of  the  scaffolding? — Yes. 

3163.  Very  well,  woidd  a  regxdation  to  this  effect 
answer  the  purpose  :  "  During  the  construction,  altera- 
■■  lion,  or  repair  of  any  building,  the  contractor  or 
"  contractors  whose  workmen  use  any  gangways,  work- 
"  mg  ])latforms,  or  sca,ft'old,  shall  observe  the  following 
'■  regulations  ;  or  in  a  case  where  the  scaffolding  has 
"  not  been  erected  by  the  direct  emjiloyer  of  the  men 

using  it,  he  shall  satisfy  himself,  either  jiersonally 
"  or  by  liis  agent,  before  allowing  work  to  proceed 
'■  thereon,  that  the  scaffolding  is  in  a  stable  condition, 
''  and  that  the  material  used  in  its  construction  is 
'"  sound,  and  tliat  proper  safeguards  are  in  jilace." 
Would  that  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  right  jjer- 
son?  That  is  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Glasgow 
proposal,  I  think  ? — Pi-ovided  the  user  of  the  scaffolding 
and  not  the  owner  of  the  scaffolding  is  held  respon- 
sible. It  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  indeed,  if 
in  our  position  as  suppliers  of  the  scaffolding  and 
invners  of  it  an  accident  is  to  be  attached  to  oiirselves, 
a  matter  which  would  make  the  present  custom  in 
Glasgow  prohibitory.  For  one  thing,  in  some  contracts 
where  tlie  joinery  work  is  not  done  at  all  for  montJis, 
sometimes  for  a  year  or  two,  such  as  churches,  where 
tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  stone  work,  it  would  mean  that 
a  joiner  would  have  to  be  almost  constantly  on  the 
spot  to  look  after  the  scaffolding.  It  would  also  mean 
that  our  insurance  charges  would  probably  bo  doubled, 
I  have  that  on  the  authority  of  tlie  insurance  people, 
because  the  rate  would  be  taken  over  risks  which  are 
an  unknown  quantity  at  present. 

.3164.  If  we  put  the  responsibility  on  the  user  and  not 
on  the  owner,  you  would  be  satisfied  ?— Yes. 

3165.  Then  as  to  (3),  you  do  not  take  any  objection 
to  a  specified  width  being  laid  down  for  main  gangways, 
but  such  gangways  should  only  refer  to  those  connecting 
floors  or  platforms  on  different  levels.  Wliat  minimum 
width  do  you  suggest  for  main  gangways? — I  think  a 
fair  margin  of  safety  would  be  three  9-inch  jilanks, 
that  is  a  27-inch  gangway. 
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Ir.  W.  H.  3166.  The  next  point  is  about  worMng  platforms. 
j'laxt'er.  '     What  width  do  you  suggest  for  these? — Our  custom 

  hitherto  has  been  efficient.    We  get  six  9-inch  planks 

Mar.  1907.  over  our  trestles. 

  3167.  So  wide  as  that?— 5  feet  that  is,  really,  from 

the  wall. 

3168.  Then  as  to  (5).  "  For  a  definite  thickness  and 
"  strength  of  scaffolding  material  for  such  gangways  and 
"  platforms,  and  suggest  for  7  feet  span  planking, 
"  2  inches  thick  as  a  minimum  ;  10  feet  span  planking, 
"  2i  inches  thick  as  a  minimum  ;  12  feet  span  planking, 
"S  inches  thick  as  a  minimum."  Is  there  not  some 
little  danger  of  putting  a  restriction  of  that  sort  in  a 
regulation  because  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood  that 
may  be  used.  Some  wood  of  1\  inches  may  be  as 
strong  as  other  wood  of  3  inches? — I  admit  that,  but 
our  reason  for  this  is  a  matter  of  adhering  to  our 
custom  of  utilising  joisting  or  roofing  for  certain  stages 
of  our  work.  If  you  were  to  put  down  a  hard  and 
fast  recrulation,  you  would  do  away  with  the  custom 
which  has  obtained  in  Glasgow  for  many  years.  For 
instance,  roofing  material  may  quite  readily  be  used 
for  access  to  chimney  heads,  or  various  other  purposes. 

3169.  That  is  afterwards  to  be  used  in  the  building 
itself  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  common  practice.  It  is  quite 
common  to  use  2^-inch  joisting  for  gangways. 

3170.  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  think  any  hardship 
would  be  caused  to  builders  in  Glasgow  if  we  adopt 
your  suggestion  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  planks  1 — No. 

3171.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Assuming  you  bring  a  certain 
amount  of  material  for  scaffolding,  and  some  of  that 
material  is  to  be  used  afterwards  in  the  building  in 
course  of  construction,  is  there  not  a  likelihood  of  a 
shoi'tage  of  material  for  scaffolding  purposes,  when  you 
get  up  to  the  height  of  the  first  floor? — Spe'aking 
personally,  I  am  not  doing  this  class  of  work,  nothing 
but  ordinary  contracting  work,  and  this  clause  does 
not  affect  me  in  the  slightest,  but  it  would  affect  a 
great  numlber  of  contractors  who  erect  cottages  and 
small  work  of  that  description,  where  there  is  the  mini- 
mum of  scaffolding. 

3172.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Don't  you  think  they  oueht 
to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  scaffolding  ? — If  I  thought 
it  had  any  relation,  I  would  not  argue  as  I  am  doing. 
1  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  safety 
of  the  workmen. 

3173.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  What  wood  do  you  use  for 
planks  ? — ^Wliite  deal  for  ordinary  scaffolding  nlanks. 

3174.  {Chairman.)  Then  we  will  go  on  to  (6).  "  This 
"  Association  is  further  of  opinion  that  some  allowance 
"Should  be  made  for  the  narrow  footing  necessary  for 
"  access  to  heights  under  6  feet.  Such  allowance  to 
"  qualify  the  general  regulations  for  widths  of  scaffold 
"noted  in  (4)."  Should  not  such  a  run  be  at  least 
18  inches  wide? — ^Well,  we  feel  that  a  hard  and  fast 
regulation  regarding  gangways  would  have  to  be  quali- 
fied in  some  way  in  cases  where  .single  planks  are  used. 

3175.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  danger  because  a 
man  could  not  fall  far  ? — I  do  not  think  he  requires  to 
fall  at  all. 

3176.  {Mr.  Slwpherd.)  The  previous  witjiess  said  a 
man  would  not  usually  be  taking  a  load  up,  and  he 
would  be  the  man  that  would  go  ? — I  think  there  are 
occasions  in  which  a  man  is  carrying  lime  dn  'a  hod 
and  bricks  also.  In  such  cases  as  that  he  would  use 
a  single  plank  tliat  runs  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the 
scaffold. 

3177.  {Mr.  Macfarlanc.)  Just  to  get  his  load  on  to 
the  scaffold? — Yes. 

3178.  {Chairman.)  Yoiu'  Association  think  that 
periodical  inspection  by  some  competent  person  is  an 
essential  stipulation  in  any  code  of  regulations  framed 
for  such  a  purpose,  suoh  inspection  to  be  made  by  an 
independent  party  or  by  the  foreman  or  manager  of 
the  user  of  the  scaffold.  What  had  your  Assocition 
in  mind  as  the  independent  party  ? — Our  pi-imary  object 
in  suggesting  such  a  regulation  was  because  we  were 
anxious  if  regulations  were  drafted,  that  when  taken 
off  our  hands  the  scaffolding  should  be  passed  as  in 
sound  condition.  Similarly  with  gabbard  scaffolding, 
it  should  be  certified  in  good  condition.  Unless  some 
such  arrangement  is  made,  you  will  require  someone 
to  keep  it  under  observation,  and  a  competent  man 
is  the  man  to  do  it.  In  my  own  case,  the  scaffolding  is 
examined  before  it  goes  out.  No  sensible  man  would 
dream  of  sending  out  faulty  material. 


3179.  The  next  point  (8)  is  that  "  overhead  protection 
"  for  workmen  employed  in  the  lower  levels  or  floors 
"  of  a  building  should,  whenever  necessary  and  prac- 
"  ticable,  be  provided  by  the  employer  of  the  workmen 
"  engaged  in  the  lower  levels.  You  heard  what 
Mr.  McNeil  said  about  overhead  protection  for  work- 
men, and  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  over  the  ground 
again? — As  to  the  question  of  overhead  protection,  we 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  collect  evidence 
from  our  members.  We  have  130  members,  who 
employ  from  2,500  to  3,500  operative  joiners  when 
trade  is  normal,  which  is  about  seven-eighths  of  those 
employed  in  the  Glasgow  building  trade.  We  have 
foimd  that  many  of  the  accidents  which  have  occurred 
have  been  caused  by  something  falling  on  the  men 
working  in  the  lower  parts,  and  we  therefore  emphasise 
the  necessity  of  drafting  a  clause  to  cover  that  danger. 

3180.  It  should  be  done  by  the  direct  employer  of 
the  workmen  who  are  exposed  to  this  danger  ? — ^Yes  ; 
we  think  that  these  employers  should  be  responsible. 
We  anticipate,  for  instance,  that  the  insurance  com- 
])anies  will  frame  a  clause  which  will  incorporate  what- 
ever regulations  you  draft  ;  and  it  will  be  very  severe 
for  us  if  we  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  third  parties. 

3181.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Is  your  premium  heavy  at  the 
present  time? — The  Glasgow  Insurance  Companies  have 
been  blamed  for  combining  to  keep  the  premiums  at  a 
high  level.  So  much  so  that  there  is  a  movement  on 
foot  to  get  the  matter  remedied.  We  think  it  is  very 
heavy  indeed. 

3182.  You  heard  what  Mr.  McNeil  said  he  paid? — 
Yes,  I  pay  15s.,  but  that  is  attributable  to  facts  which 
are  outside  the  scope  of  this  enquiry,  that  is,  machinery 
in  building  yards. 

3183.  {Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  (9),  "  that 
"  when  scaffolding  is  supplied  on  loan  or  hire,  the  con- 
"  tractor  using  same  should  accept  the  onus  of  observ- 
"  ance  of  the  foregoing  and  all  responsibility."  That 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  user  being  responsible? — ^Yes. 

3184.  (10)  "  That  when  scaffolding  is  erected  by  the 
"  owner,  the  gangway  or  scaffold  shall  be  inspected  and 
'■  passed  by  a  competent  person,  and  thereafter  its 
"  upkeep  and  security  should  be  the  charge  of  the 
"  user  or  users,  subject  to  weekly  or  periodical  inspec- 
"tion."  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that? — The 
point  we  are  anxious  to  emphasise  is  that  of  making  the 
user  of  the  scaffold  responsible.  I  found  three  weeks 
ago,  in  a  church,  on  one  of  my  own  gabbard  scaffolds 
that  quite  a  number  of  the  bracings  had  been  knocked 
away  from  the  lower  levels.  If  a  labourer  finds  them 
in  the  way,  he  knocks  them  off,  and  they  remain  off. 
If  an  accident  happens,  of  course,  no  one  can  tell  who 
is  responsible  for  it.  I  found  also  on  this  contract  that 
there  was  overloading  of  the  scaffolds.  The  scaffolding 
may  be  properly  put  up,  and  of  sound  material,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  its  load-bearing  capacity,  and  that 
limit  was  about  reached  in  the  case  I  mention.  The 
cross  needle,  supporting  an  area  of  50  square  feet,  was 
carrying  over  2  tons,  or  about  an  hundredweight  per 
square  foot,  which  was  just  about  equivalent  to  the 
breaking  point  of  the  needle. 

3185.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  was  the  size  of  the 
needle? — It  was  a  6i-inch  by  S^-inch  batten. 

3186.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  understand  that  you  do  not 
use  pole  scaffolding  at  all?- — No,  we  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  that,  up  North. 

3187.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  far  apart  are  these 
figures  of  yours? — 10  feet,  so  as  to  suit  the  12-foot 
planks. 

3188.  So  that  your  plank's  lap? — Yes,  there  is  a  2-foot 
lap. 

3189.  Over  your  needle? — ^Yes. 

3190.  Do  you  bolt  them  together?— Yes. 

3191.  Are  they  6^  inches  by  2 J  inches? — Yes. 

3192.  Is  this  a  3-inch  piece  in  the  centre  {showing 
on  drawing)  ? — The  centre  is  2^  inches  thick  in  order  to- 
coincide  with  the  thickness  of  the  needle  which  it 
supports. 

3193.  Then  you  have  a  figure  at  the  wall  as  well  as  at 
the  outside,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

3194.  This  is  a  framed  structure  which  stands  up  by 
itself  1 — ^Yes,  stands  independent  of  any  other  support. 

3195.  "I  think  you  have  a  centre  post  here  {showing), 
but  what  is  this  {shovnnqj'i — ^That  is  an  additional 
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security  which  no  praxjtical  man  would  ever  put  in.  It 
is  the  draughtsman  s  error.  If  I  were  going  to  strengthen 
a  needle  I  should  put  in  two  battens,  one  above  the 
other.  I  should  not  put  in  a  3-inch  needle,  because 
it  would  disturb  the  bolting  together  of  the  side  clamps. 

3196.  You  have  cross  braces  iboth  ways? — ^That  is  so. 
Ordinary  6-inch  by  Ij-inch  flooring  is  commonly  used. 

3197.  Of  course,  the  braces  between  the  wall  and  the 
outside  of  the  scaffold  would  not  be  so  strong  as  your 
cross  braces? — ^We  do  not  have  very  many  braces  that 
way,  and  .they  are  probably  only  the  one  way.  That 
cannot  be  put  on  in  erecting  the  stage  ;  it  is  only  as 
you  go  up. 

3198.  Do  you  keep  men  on  the  job  who  raise  this 
scaft'olding? — Yes,  as  a  rule  we  do  if  it  is  a  complete 
scaffold;  W©  might  if  it  were  a  church  in  which  there 
was  a  timber  roof  to  come  later  ;  there  we  might  put  up 
the  whole  scaffolding.  As  a  custom,  the  scaffold  rises 
with  the  building. 

3199.  You  are  referring  to  a  gabbard  scaffold? — Yes. 

3200.  Is  this  inspected  by  the  architect?— Well, 
there  is  so  little  to  inspect,  he  very  rarely  interferes  with 
a  gabbard  scaffold.  It  has  so  long  been  the  custom  to 
put  it  up  on  well  defined  lines  that  there  is  no  departure 
from  it. 

3201.  As  to  your  suggestion  about  getting  rid  of 
responsibility,  I  suppose  you  would  not  suggest  that  you 
ought  to  be  rid  of  responsibility  for  weakness  in  the 
original  construction? — It  would  be  met  if  the  regula- 
tions required  that  the  job,  as  finished  by  us,  should  be 
passed  as  a  secure  scaffold. 

3202.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  In  such  a  case  as  that  you 
would  have  to  erect  the  whole  of  the  scaffolding  at 
once? — In  such  a  contingency  the  scaffolding  might  very 
well  be  put  up  at  once. 

3203.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  you  would  prac- 
tically fill  the  building  with  your  scaffolding,  if  it  were 
a  church  which  was  being  erected? — It  would  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  church,  but  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  that. 

3204.  Then  you  could  call  the  inspector  in  and  ask 
him  if  it  was  right,  and  if  so,  he  would  give  you  a 
certificate  ;  after  that  you  would  have  done  with  it  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  our  position. 

3205.  If  some  person  then  overloads  that  scaffold  it 
would  be  him  and  not  you  that  should  be  resjjonsible  ? 
— -Yes,  that  is  so.  I  myself  think  that,  just  as  in  the 
Glasgow  Building  Regulations,  well  defined  limits  for 
loads  on  floors — 100  lbs.  per  square  foot  for  ordinary 
domestic  work,  and  so  on — should  be  stipulated  for 
loads  on  scaffolds, 

3206.  How  is  the  stone  mason  to  support  his  weight? 
— It  is  supported  on  joisting. 

3207.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
this  double  arrangement  were  done  away  with  altogether, 
that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  is  to  use  a  scaffold  should 
be  the  man  to  make  it,  as  is  done  in  the  rest  of  the 
country? — I  would  be  thankful,  personally,  if  everyone 
supplied  his  own  scaffolding.  I  would  welcome  an 
arrangement  whereby  each  trade  supplied,  and  had  the 
responsibility  for,  its  own  scaffolding.  If  I  were  asked 
what  scaffolding  I  would  require  for  doing  my  own 
work,  I  should  say  600  planks  would  do  all  the  work  I 
require.  We  get  a  merely  nominal  payment  for  the 
use  of  our  scaffolding  ;  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

3208.  So  far  as  your  own  trade  as  a  carpenter  and 
joiner  is  concerned,  you  would  not  require  this  type  of 
scaffolding  to  erect  your  roofing  from  ? — The  ordinary 
roof  would  probably  be  erected  with  a  different  type 
of  scaffold  altogether. 

3209.  This  scaffolding  would  be  in  your  way? — ^We 
use  ga'bbard  scaffolds  for  high  roofs,  or  we  bridge  it 
across  from  wall  to  wall  and  work  on  a  raised  platform. 

3210.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  mason  does  not  have  in 
his  employ  a  man  capable  of  constructing  this  gabbard 
scaffold?— No. 

3211.  Such  work  as  that  is  done  bv  mechanics,  not 
by  labourers  ?— Yes. 

3212.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Of  course,  my  point  in 
asking  Mr.  Baxter  if  it  would  not  be  a  relief  to  the 
joiners  in  Glasgow  if  the  masons  had  to  find  their  own 
scaffolding,  was  that  the  mason  would  then  be  in  the 
same  position  as  he  is  at  the  present  time  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  his  crane  stages,  for  which  he  has 


to  employ  a  joiner  to  construct  the  necessary  scaffolding,  \y  jj 

but  his  requirements  would  be  very  much  simplified? —  Jinxter. 
Yes. 

3213.  (Mr.  Stc.nning.)  But  would  he  put  it  up  as  26  jVnr.  190'; 
strongly  as  you  do  at  the  present  time? — He  would  do 

with  a  great  deal  less  of  it  at  one  time.  We  feel  it  a 
great  hardship  when  surveyors  have  the  plans  before 
them,  that  it  is  left  to  their  i)ersonal  judgment  as  to 
where,  and  what  type  of  scaffolding  is  to  be  specified. 
It  is  impossible  in  some  cases  to  say^  for  instance,  in 
a  15-foot  high,  whether  they  are  to  specify  gabbard 
scaffolding  or  whether  they  are  to  leave  it  out.  If  they 
leave  it  out,  it  is  invariably  asked  for. 

3214.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  In  Glasgow  the  buildings  are 
nearly  all  of  stone,  and  not  brick  ? — Yes. 

3215.  If  they  are  stone,  what  is  the  proper  scaffolding 
to  use? — ^Scaffolding  of  the  gabbard  type. 

3216.  (Mr.  Haqgerty.)  Did  I  understand  that  the 
mason  has  to  employ  a  joiner  to  erect  these  scaffolds? — 
Yes,  in  all  cases. 

3217.  They  do  not  prefer  the  handy  man? — I  have 
supplied  the  labour,  that  is  the  joiners,  for  one  of  the 
biggest  builders  in  Glasgow,  and  he  has  supplied 
materials  himself  which  he  kept  for  the  crane  stages. 
I  anticipate  in  the  event  of  the  custom  being  altered,  as 
has  been  suggested,  that  everyone  supply  their  own 
scaffolding,  the  mason  would  probably  keep  suflScient 
material  for  that. 

3218.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  If  the  gabbard  scaffold  were 
erected  by  the  mason,  he  would  be  in  the  same  position 
as  he  is  now  with  regard  to  the  crane  stagings  ? — Yes. 

3219.  You  never  scaffold  from  uprights,  I  suppose? — 
No,  every  scaffold  stands  on  its  own  feet. 

3220.  Whether  it  is  a  gabbard  scaffold  or  a  trestle 
scaffold? — Yes,  there  is  no  other  system  in  vogue. 

3221.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  some  kinds 
of  wood  are  nob  strong  enough.  Are  there  any  kinds 
of  wood  that  are  not  strong  enough  for  the  scaffolds  you 
use  on  buildings? — I  do  not  know  of  any.  Scaffolding 
material  is  really  the  cheapest  material  that  is  to  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose,  that  is  white  pine  ;  you  cannot 
get  anything  cheaper  than  that. 

3222.  It  has  been  recommended  that  all  scaffolding 
should  be  of  red  deal.  What  is  the  difference  of 
strength  ? — I  think  about  ten  per  cent,  is  the  difference. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  in  actual  practice 
there  is  as  much,  because  white  deal,  which  we  use, 
is  less  knotty  than  the  red  pine  which  we  would  other- 
wise use.  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  strength  of  our 
planking  is  not  in  question,  because  there  is  a  big 
margin  of  safety  ;  that  is  to  say,  our  9-inch  by  3-incii 
planking  is  not  the  weakest  link  in  our  chain.  It  is 
usually  the  needle  that  is  the  weakest  member,  and  if 
we  start  from  a  basis  of  maximum  weight  over  the  area 
of  our  scaffold,  we  must  start  from  our  needle. 

3223.  (Chairman.)  You  heard  what  Mr.  McNeil  said 
about  cranes  ;  do  you  agree  generally  ? — It  is  a  little 
out  of  my  province.  Staging  for  cranes  which  we  erect 
is  constructed  on  well-defined  lines.  The  height  of  the 
crane  is  a  matter  which  sometimes  necessitates  extra 
bracing  in  the  pillars  of  the  crane.  Personally  I  believe 
in  a  double-trussed  timber  girder  at  the  top  and  another 
half-way  down.  A  few  years  since  some  big  cranes 
came  down  in  Edinburgh  through  the  legs  buckling. 
With  regard  to  ordinary  hand  cranes  (I  do  not  use  them 
myself),  accidents  have  happened  from  them  being  set 
in  positions  which  were  rather  insecure.  The  setting 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  more  moment  than  the  strength 
of  the  parts. 

3224.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  usually  erect  these  cran« 
scaffolds? — Yes,  the  joiner  erects  them  in  all  cases.  I 
have  never  heard  of  anyone  other  than  a  joiner  erecting 
crane  scaffolds. 

3225.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you,  as  a  joiner,  any 
of  the  responsibility  as  to  covering  well  holes  ? — ^W e 
protect  our  own  men  if  they  are  working  underneath. 

3226.  I  suppose  it  has  never  been  the  case  that  such 
a  thing  as  a  hand  rail  or  anything  of  that  sort  is  used 
for  any  trestle  scaffolding? — ^We  have  a  radical  objec- 
tion to  providing  this  so-called  safeguard.  We 
especially  objected  to  them  in  connection  with  gang- 
ways when  they  were  proposed  in  connection  with  the 
Glasgow  building  regulations.  I  understand  it  was 
the  difiiculty  of  ascertaining  whether  a  man  carried 
the  hod  on  the  left  or  the  right  shoulder  and  how  to 
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Mr.  W.  H,     ^^^1  with  that,  which  made  them  itake  out  the  stipula- 
Bnxter.       tion   altogether.      The  pillar  of  the   handrail  was 

  thought  to  be  an  oibstacle  in  the  way  of  the  hod-man 

26  Mar.  1907.  for  oiie  thing,  and  they  felt  there  was  no  question  of 

  insecurity  of  the  gangway.    It  was  agreed  that  the 

widening  of  the  gangway  was  the  proper  way  of  dealing 
with  it. 

3227.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee  that 
"in  the  case  of  gangways  erected  in  open  or  stair  wells 
"  for  access  to  workmen,  such  gangways  should  not  be 
"  less  than  three  plariks,  each  9  inches  broad,  or 
"  27  inches  in  all,  and  sliould  have  a  strong  guard  rail 
"  3  feet  6  inches  high  on  one  side  of  the  gangway,  also 
"  a  foot  board  9  inches  broad  fixed  to  the  gangway  on 
"  the  outer  side  from  the  wall,  to  prevent  tools  or  any 
"  other  article  falling  over,  or  in  the  case  of  any  person 
"  slipping  or  tripping  on  the  gangway  to  prevent  them 
"  if  possible  from  falling  over."  What  is  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  that  suggestion? — We  feel  that  if  any 
such  arrangement  is  put  up  on  the  outside  of  the  scaffold 
it  would  invariably  lead  to  the  packing  up  of  material 
against  it,  and  then  the  cure  would  be  worse  tlian  the 
disease. 

3228.  (Chairman.)  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
"  for  the  safety  of  workmen  engaged  at  top  of  well 
"  holes  or  roofing  over  well  holes,  such  wells  should  be 
"  covered  and  made  secure  in  order  if  possible  to  protect 
"any  workmen  from  falling  through  same."  Would 
you  suggest  that  all  the  square  should  be  covered? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  practicable,  and  that  the  dif&culty 
ought  to  be  met  in  some  other  way. 

3229.  What  way  would  you  suggestl — In  the  case  of 
an  open  well,  I  think  a  railing  would  do. 

3230.  For  instance,  you  are  erecting  a  lantern  light 
for  the  top  of  a  staircase,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  cover  in  the  whole  of  it  to  prevent  any 
accidents  happening  ? — Oh,  yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
practice  that  is  commonly  done,  without  any  regulation. 
It  would  not  be  practicable  in  some  cases  where  the 
well  covers  a  big  area. 

3231.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Suppose  you  have  workmen 
upon  a  job,  and  the  mason  who  mav  be  using  the 
scaffold  conies  and  says  to  you  or  your  men,  "  There  are 
"  some  of  these  planks  that  are  not  right,  will  you  let 
"  me  have  others  to  replace  them  ?"  what  would  happen  ; 
has  the  complaint  to  come  direct  to  you? — We  always 
have  a  competent  foreman  who  has  entire  charge  of 
such  matters.  We  are  only  too  willing  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  make  right  anything  of  that  nature. 

3232.  At  the  present  time  whose  interest  is  it  to  see 
tliat  everything  on  the  scaffolding  is  sound  ? — I  think  it 
is  the  employer's  interest  in  every  case. 

3233.  Yours  or  the  mason's  interest? — ^In  connection 
with  scaffolding  it  is  our  interest  to  see  that  everything 
is  in  order.  With  regard  to  scaffolding,  our  difficulty 
18  that  we  som.etimes  cannot  get  the  workmen  to  assist 
themselves,  as  well  as  assist  us,  in  that  respect. 

3234.  Have  you  any  experience  of  building  accidents 
so  far  as  your  firm  is  concerned? — We  have  never  had 
any  accidents  attributable  to  defective  scaffolding.  I 
have  been  in  business  for  20  years  now,  and  I  have  not 
liad  any  accidents  attributable  to  defective  scaffolding. 
I  had  one  of  my  men  killed  through  a  'brick  coming 
down  ;  and  I  had  a  case  of  contributory  negligence  in 
connection  with  a  gabbard  scaffold.  We  were  taking 
it  down,  and  the  last  bracing  which  was  keeping  it 
upright  was  detached  by  the  man  himself,  and  the 
whole  thing  came  down  with  him.  That  was  not,  in  any 
sense,  defective  scaffolding.  We  have  sent  to  our  mem- 


bers during  the  past  week,  to  ascertain  how  far  our  own_ 
views,  as  a  directorate,  were  in  line  with  theirs,  and  we 
have  put  our  enquiry  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  had 
any  accidents  were  asked  to  give  us  definite  information. 
We  have  had  135  replies,  and  we  may  presume,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  covered  the  ground  with  regard  to 
this  question  of  defective  scaffolding.  This  is  the  type 
of  reply  to  our  Secretary: — "In  reference  to  your  in- 
"  quiries  anent  accidents  to  scaffolding,  I  am  pleased  to 
"  say  that  during  my  26  years  in  business  I  have  had 
"  no  accident  due  to  defective  scaffolding,  and  in  that 
"  time  only  two  cases  where  my  men  came  to  any 
"  injury,  and  in  both  cases  where  they  stepped  back 
"  over  the  scaffold  through  forgetfulness.  I  employ,  on 
"  an  average,  about  250  workmen." 

'3235.  We  have  had  complaints  by  joiners  and  car- 
penters of  insecurity  whilst  employed  in  fixing  window 
frames.  How  do  you  fix  your  window  frames? — If  the 
window  frame  is  put  in  from  the  inside,  it  is  never  fixed 
until  the  joists  and  the  floors  are  in.  It  is  pushed  into- 
a  reveal,  and  no  job  more  secure  can  be  imagined. 

3236.  Have  you  every  heard  of  an  accident  through 
a  man  falling  out  from  the  window? — No,  I  have  never- 
heard  of  such  a  case. 

3237.  Then  there  need  be  no  regulation  so  far  as 
the  fixing  of  window  frames  is  concerned? — No,  I  think 
not. 

3238.  The  remark  has  been  made,  Mr.  Baxter,  that 
the  method  in  Scotland  lends  itself  to  workmen  taking 
planks  away  where  they  have  already  been  used  as 
runs,  and  workmen  going  along  afterwards  without 
knowing  of  the  removal  of  the  planks  have  met  with 
accidents.  For  instance,  a  plumber  wants  a  plank,  and 
he  goes  and  takes  a  board  from  a  run.  Is  that  sort  of 
thing  commonly  done,  and  do  you  find  one  tradesman 
taking  planks  away  from  the  other  when  they  do  not 
happen  to  be  using  them? — -Yes,  I  must  confess  we  fimd 
a.  considerable  amount  of  carelessness  amongst  the 
yarious  tradesmen  in  regard  to  one  another's  safety.  I 
have  known  a  ladder  to  be  nailed  at  the  bottom — our 
ladders  are  ordinary  o-inch  by  2-inch  scantling  just 
nailed  together,  with  tlie  skids  on  them  for  the  tem- 
porary jobs.  They  are  often  nailed  at  the  bottom  and 
at  the  top,  and  I  have  known  of  ladders  being  removed 
and  set  back  again  without  being  re-nailed.  There  is 
great  danger  to  workmen  using  such  ladders  after  such 
interference. 

3239.  How  many  tradesmen  do  you  supply  with  scaf- 
folding?— All  on  the  job. 

3240.  Except  the  slater? — Yes,  except  the  slater  on 
the  roof.  All  our  enquiries  have  been  in  the  one  direc- 
tion ;  we  have  not  a  single  accident  attributable  to  de- 
fective scaffolding  in  our  whole  membership.  We  have 
had  a  few  accidents  attributable  to  material  falling  on 
workmen. 

3241.  (Mr.  BatcMor.)  Thait  is  want  of  care?— Yes, 
overhead  protection  might  have  safeguarded  that.  As 
the  employers  of  seven-eighths  of  the  joiners  in  Glasgow, 
we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  we  do  not  see  the  neces- 
sity for  the  regulations  which  are  proposed. 

3242.  There  could  be  no  hardship  in  having  to  provide 
a  guard  here  (showing  on  plan)1 — No.  If  we  are 
erecting  a  scaffold  to  begin  with,  this  (showing)  to  a. 
certain  extent  would  form  a  protection,  but  there  would 
be  no  hardship  in  putting  a  guard  there. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Baxter,  we  are  verj 
much  obliged  to  you. 

(The  ivitness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Gr.  Andekson, 

Arfderfo'n.         3243.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 

  '     to  read  your  statement  to  the  Committee? — I  am  a 
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  Masons'  Association,  also  a  m_ember,  and  this  year, 

vice-president  of  the  Glasgow  Master  Wrights'  Associa- 
tion. I  have  been  engaged  in  the  building  trade  in 
Glasgow  for  37  years,  first  'as  an  operative  joiner.  At  the 
age  of  23  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  work  outside  ;  since 
that  time  I  have  been  continuously  in  charge  of  men 
and  work  in,  and  around,  Glasgow.  Eighteen  years  ago 
I  commenced  business  on  my  own  account,  employing 
both  masons  and  joiners.  During  that  period  I  have 
built  a  large  number  of  cottages  and  villa  dwellings  in 


,Hed,  and  examined. 

Glasgow  and  suburbs,  and  therefore  have  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  'the  subject  under  consideration. 

Tlie  Glasgow  Master  Wrights'  Association  represent 
the  trade  in  Glasgow,  employing  along  with  non-asso- 
ciated employers,  something  like  3,500  joiners  in  the 
city  and  suburbs. 

Regarding  the  necessity  for  legislation  on  the  ques- 
tion of  scaffolding,  during  the  period  I  worked  at 
the  trade  and  knew  the  workmen's  needs,  and  heard, 
and  I  dare  say  shared  in  expressing  their  grievances,  I 
never  heard  the  matter  mentioned.  In  later  years  as 
a  member  and  director  of  the  Glasgow  Master  Wrights' 
Association,  where  complaints  and  grievances  from  the 
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Operative  Societies  fire  considered  and  dealt  with,  no 
desire  has  been  expressed  for  greater  safety.  I  am 
also  a  member  of  a  Concilia-tion  Board,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  employers  and  workmen.  W©  have 
now  had  one  year's  experience  of  discussing  and  settling 
trade  grievances,  but  during  that  period  no  single  com- 
plaint or  desire  for  legislation  on  the  scaffolding  ques- 
tion has  been  lodged. 

In  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  the  custom  is 
for  the  contractor  for  the  wriglit  work  to  supply  all 
scaffolding  required  in  the  construction  or  alteration  of 
buildings,  such  scaffolding  being  used  by  all  the  different 
tradesmen  employed. 

In  the  Regulations  for  the  measurement  of  mason 
work  (Article  32)  it  is  decreed  : — "  All  ordinary  scaffold- 
'•  ing,  planks,  tresses,  and  gangways  shall  be  provided 
."  by  the  contractor  for  wright  work,  but  these  shall  be 
"set  up  and  shifted  as  required  by  the  contractor  for 
"mason  work,  and  all  gabbard  scaffolding  shall  be  pro- 
"  vided,  erected,  and  altered  from  time  to  time  by 
"  the  contractor  for  wright  work.  But  all  cranes  and 
"  crane  seats,  also  all  tackling  and  other  appliances  shall 
"  be  furnished  by,  the,  contractor  for  mason  work  and 
"shall  be  held  to  W -included  in  the  prices  for  the 
"work."  

In  the  Regulations  for  the .  measurement  of  wright 
work  (Article  10):— "Where  so  specified  the  wright 
"  shall  so  furnish  all  scaffolding  planks  and  tresses 
"  required  for  the  building..  These  shall  be  set  up  and 
"  shifted  by  the  several  contractors  requiring  them,  and 
"  shall  be  taken  down  and  laid  on  the  ground  by  the 
"contractors  last  using  them.  The  main  gangway,  and 
"all  supports  required  for  the  building  shall  be  fur- 
"nished  and  set  up  by  the  wright." 

Article  12: — "The  wright  shall  erect  uprights  and 
"  fix  cross  needles  for  plasterers'  scaffolds  where  ceilings 
"  are  above  13  feet  and  do  not  exceed  20  feet  in  height, 
"  but  the  plasterer  shall  cover  the  same  with  planks, 
"  and  in  cases,  of  large  halls  and  churches,  where  scaf- 
"  folding  is  over  20  feet  high,  the  contractor  for  wright 
"work  shall  erect  and  cover  the  same  with  planks." 

3244. . I  do  not  think  yoii  need  read  th^g  proposed 
d-lasgow  building  byelaws  ?— Inspectors  imder  the 
Master  of  Works  regularly  visit  all  buildings  under  con- 
struction or  alteration  and  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
building  byelaws  are  complied  with,  and  at  once  report 
any  infringement  to  the  Master  of  Works,  when  the 
builder  is  at  once  dealt  with.  :  These  Inspectors  are 
all  practical  tradesmen,  joiners  or  masons,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  construction,  strength,  and  stability 
of  scaffolding,  staging  and  gangways,  and  efiiciently  dis- 
charge their  duties.  Specially  dangerous  work,  such  as 
slapping  and  alterations,  receive  special  and  frequent 
attention  and  inspection. 

Scaffolding  generally  consists  of  trestles  6,  5,  4,  and 
3  or  3^  feet  high,  ihe  coverings  of  scaffolds  are  deals, 
12  to  14  feet  iii  length,  and  9-inch  by  3-inch  scantling. 
The  6^feet  trestles,  which  form  the  main  scaffold,  have 
a  head  6  feet  in  length,  forihing  a  platfoa-m  6  feet  broad. 
The  outside  plank  generally  being  nailed  to  the,  head 
of  the  trestle  or  a  strap  of  wood  nailed  on  to  the  top, 
binding  the  whole  together.  These  are  laid  on  the  job 
by  thei  contractor  for  the  wright  work,  and  are  carried 
'Up  and  placed  iii'  position  by  the  masons'  labourers. 
The  other  heights  of  trestles  are  used  for  subsidiary 
Scaffolds,  the  length  of  the  head  of  each  trestle'  is  at 
least  equal  to  its  height.  Wh¥re"  two  of  more  trestles 
in  height  are  used,  ex:tra  stays  or  racking  are  used  to 
ensure  safety,  the  joinei:  being  called  on  by  the  builder 
ty  enable  this  being  done  securely. 
-;  .  .The  joiner  erects  the  main  gaiigways  connecting  tJie 
different  floors,  and  supports  them  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  .builder  whose  men  principally  use  them.  The 
joiner  also  supplies  all  material  for,  and  erects  gang- 
ways, to  the  larger  scaffolds,  supplying  the  gang  skids 
and  nailing  them  on  in  the  first  iristfince.  When  these 
intermediary  gangways  are  being  shifted,  as  they  may 
be  from  lime  to  time  as  required;  this  is  doiie  by  the 
mason's  laboiarers,  but  if  in  the  'opiniori  of  the  foreman 
mason  any  further  supporting '  than  what  can  be  done 
by  his  men  is.  required,,  the  joiner  has  to  do  this  to 
his  satisfaction.  Generally;,  the  foreman  masOn  and 
joiner  work  amicably  together.  '  My  own  personal 
experience  is  that  a  miitpa^  desire  exists  generally  to  • 
dp  everything  .which  tends,  to  seeuriS'  the  safety  of  tHe 
workmen.  -fix.,  r.' 

In  tenement  buildings  the  njain  gangways  are  usually 
put  yfhefe  the  stair  is"  irif ended,  "and  is  continued  flat 
by  flat  as  the  building  proceeds.    In  other  buildings, 
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the  gangways  are  put  in  whatever  way  best  suits  the       j^f^  q 
builder,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  Anderson. 
general  work,  each  case  being  considered  on  its  merits.  ___ 
In  many  of  our  larger  jobs  steam  cranes  are  used,  26  Mav.  1907. 

these  are,   where  space  permits,  erected  outside  the   

building  on  special  staging.  In  the  centre  of  the  City, 
where  space  is  limited^  the  cranes  are  erected  inside 
the  building,  the  hoisting  in  that  case  being  done  from 
the  street. 

The  question  of  inspection  of  scaffolding  is  one  which 
in  my  experience  there  is  no  need  for  a  special  inspector 
being  appointed.  The  fact  that  the  one  contractor 
supplies,  and  others  use,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard. If  in  any  case  the  wright  supplies  insufficient 
pr  defective  scaffolding,  he  would  at  once  be  required 
by  the  architect  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  foreman 
mason  or  his  scaffolding  labourers  reject  any  plank 
which  may  show  signs  of  deterioration.  These  gene- 
rally soon  disappear,  being  broken  up  for  firewood. 
A  surprising  amount  rf  timber  disappears  in  the  course 
of  the  construction  of  a  building,  being  used  as  fire- 
wood for  heating  the  men's  meals. 

Under  our  system  of  separate  contracts,  and  the 
wright  supplying  the  whole  scaffolding,  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  onus  of  responsibility  should  be  laid  on  the 
users  for  the  time  being,  because  no  matter  how 
carefully  the  plant  is  inspected  when  laid  on  the  job, 
it  is  virtually  imjxissible  for  the  owner  to  exercise  an 
oversight  over  it  in  all  cases.  Often  the  planks  get 
considerable  rough  usage  in  the  handling,  and  men 
using  then  should  satisfy  themselves  of  the  soundness 
and  Suitability  of  the  scaffolding  they  propose  to  use. 

Accidents  from  defective  scaffolding  are  rare,  but 
employers  are  always,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  on 
both  foreman  and  workmen  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  work  in  a  safe  and  efiicient  manner. 

House  building  will  always  be  to  some  extent  a 
hazardous  occupation,  but  accidents  most  often  occur 
either  from  pure  accident,  or  through  carelessness,  or 
the  want  of  proper  attention  to  general  rules  applic- 
able to  the  safe  carrying  out  of  the  work  on  hand. 
-  It  has  always  been  the  practice,  and  is  in  fact  in 
the  interests  of  employers  to  do  all  they  can  to  keep 
clear  of  accidents,  as  an  employer  with  a  bad  record 
will  soon  find  his  insurance  premiums  increase  with 
the  number  and  nature  of  his  accidents,  and  my  ex-  . 
perience  in  Glasgow,  extending  over  m.any  years,  is 
that  employers  generally  do  this.  .  I  have  never  had 
an  accident  caused  by  defective  scaffolding,  and  £10 
would  cover  all  the  compensation  paid  by  me  in  my 
18  years'  experience  as  an  employer. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  for  Glasgow,  at  any  rate,  the 
byelaws  framed  uiider  the  Glasgow  Building  Act  are- 
sufficient  for  the  safe  and  efiicient  carrying  out  of 
scaffolding  buildings,  only  I  think  it  should  be  clearly 
defined  who  is  the  competent  person  who  is  to  inspect 
the  scaffold  or  gangway.  What  miay  be  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business.  If  the  mason  or  brick- 
layer is  to  use  the  scaffold,  then  he  is  the  raan  who 
should  be  satisfied  .as  to  its  stability.  If  a  plumber, 
plasterer,  or  other  tradesman  tak^s  a  plank  to  use  as 
a  scaffold,  he  must  satisfy  himself  as  to  its  suitability, 
and  accept  the  responsibility.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  and  lay  down  rules  which 
can  guide  every  case.  K-  a  minimum  is'  given  as 
applicable  for  a  large  job,  where  heavy  material  is 
being  carried  up  gangways,  and  heavy  loads  laid  on 
scaffolds,  the  same  would  be  absurd  as  applicable  to 
cottage  and  small  'buildings^  where  all  the  material  is 
light.  ,  ■  ^.   

Men  working  on  lower  levels  while  the  buildings 
are  in  progress  is  generally  discouraged,  but  it  is  some- 
times imperative  that  some  part  of  the  work  may 
necessitate  men  to  be  so  employed  for  short  periods. 
In  that  case  I  would  place  the  onus  of  responsibilivy 
on  th^  workman  so  employed,  or  his  foreman,  to  see 
that  proper  overhead  protection  '\%  afforded.  If  this  is 
not  done,  workmen  will,  *  and  do,  take  the  risk  rather 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  such  proteotiohi 

{Chairman.)  We  are,  much  obliged  to  you  for  that 
statement.'  ,  As  far  as  I 'am,  concerned,  L  do  not,  think 
1  have  any  questiehs  to  ask  you,  the  statement,  is .  very 

.full.  .  -  -  ,.„.'U.^  .- .;:      /  v:  -; 

3r245-.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  is  the  rate  bf  .pfeihiiiin 
you  pay  for  insurance?^ — I  pay  7s.  Qd.  per  . £100' wages. 
Of  course,  my  w&rk  is  principally  cotfawe'  ""burltiih^, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  no  very  great  VtSli.''  '  '  ''"^ '  ' 

i:-324&.' ■  (^f.'-M(icf.drlaTie.)  ,Ha-fej.-jrbU _,an^ 

»    -  -  '    o  2 
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Mr.  6.  your    ■works? — No    miaohinery    except  cranes  on 

Anderson.     buildings — hand  cranes. 

  3247.  That  is  all  the  machinery  you  have  ? — ^Tes. 

5  Mar.  190T.     3248.  (Mr.  Saggerty.)  Aire  you  one  of  the  tenement 
builders? — No,  sir,  I  am  a  coittage  builder. 

3249.  Are  you,  Mr.  Anderson,  what  we,  in  London, 
term  as  a  jerry  builder? — No,  sir. 

3250.  They  start  on  Monday  morning  to  get  out  the 
foundations,  and  the  place  is  first-floor  high  the  first 
day? — ^We  have  no  builders  of  that  type  in  Glasgow. 

3251.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Are  they  stone  buildings  in 
Glasgow? — All  stone  buildings. 

3252.  What  would  be  the  height  of  your  buildings 
generally  ? — 30  to  40  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  roof. 

3253.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  What  height  would  they  be 
to  the  ©ave  of  the  roof? — Some  of  them  would  not  be 
more  than  14  feet  up. 

3254.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  adopt  the  same  mode 
of  scaffolding  in  those  cases  ? — Yes,  trestles  and  planks. 

3255.  Do  you  use  these  (showing  model)  1 — I  entirely 
corroborate  what  Mr.  McNeil  said  abouit  that. 

3256.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  ever  tested  it  to 
see  what  weight  it  would  carry? — ^No,  I  have  never 
tested  it. 

3257.  How  many  planks  do  you  have  on  that  ? — Two. 

3258.  Is  that  sufficient  ?— Yes. 

3259.  What  distance  are  the  brackets  apart? — The 
distance  is  convenient  for  a  12-loot  plank. 

3260.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  You  do  not  put  ma/teriial  on 
this  scaffold? — ^No,  except,  perhaps,  a  pail  of  cement 
for  pointing. 

3261.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  do  not  require  gabbard 
saaffolds  for  your  business? — No. 

3262.  And  you  do  not  erect  them? — No. 

3263.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  suppose  you  do  not  use  drain 
pipes  or  anything  of  that  sort  to  pack  up  scaffolds  ? — 
No. 

3264.  It  would  not  be  any  hardship  to  you  if  block 
scaffolds  were  prohibited? — I  think  it  would  be  a 
hardship  if  you  could  not  raise  a  few  planks  on  bricks, 
because  a  man  oar  do  it  much  better  than  if  you 
raised  the  platform  higher  than  is  necessary.  There 
is  an  outcry  for  rails  upon  gangways.  In  the  Glas- 
gow requirements,  I  think,  they  have  a  very  sensible 
method  of  putting  it,  that  is  where  a  gangway  is  more 
than  18  inches  from  the  wall  a  rail  might  be  put 
up.  My  opinion  is  that  a  rail  with  upright  posts 
would  be  in  the  way  when  men  were  carrying  up 
stones.  If  it  is  a  stone  lintel,  for  instance,  the  men 
put  it  on  the  barrow,  and  if  there  is  only  a  27-.inch 
gangway  and  you  compel  a  guard  rail  to  be  put  up, 
you  can  see  it  would  be  in  the  way  of  the  men  carrying 
up  the  stone.  The  same  thing  applies  to  putting  in  a 
guard  board  at  the  edge  to  keep  things  from  going  over. 
A  man  using  a  scaffold  having  a  guard  like  that,  is 
much  more  liable  to  accident  than  he  would  be  if 
there  was  no  guard.  A  man  would  probably  catch  his 
heel  'against  that,  and  over  he  would  go. 

3265.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  But  there  would  be  sufficient 
space  left  for  a  man  'to  land  ? — ^You  have  to  take  into 
account  that  men  have  resting  places  on  gangways. 
They  set  down  the  laden  Obarrow,  and  another  squad  of 
men  take  it  to  the  higher  level.  Where  a  long  stretch 
of  gangway,  open  at  both  ends,  is  erected,  a  handrail 
would  be  a  safeguard,  but  between  flats  11  feet  to 
14  feet  high  I  do  not  consider  them  necessary.  Greater 
safety  could  be  ensured  by  increasing  the  width  of  the 
gangway. 

3266.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  these  brackets  giving  way  ? — No. 

3267.  Have  you  ever  had  an  accident  from  that 
cause  ? — No. 

3268.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  mentioned  that  there 
had  never  been  any  suggestion  on  the  pant  of  your 
workmen  that  there  was  any  danger  owing  to  the 
existing  arrangements.  That  hardly  bears  out  the 
evidence  we  have  heard,  because  we  have  had  repre- 
sentatives of  the  operatives  here  who  stated  there  were 
many  things  that  required  to  be  remedied  in  Glasgow? 
— But  did  he  lodge  a  complaint  against  the  trade  I 

.  am  representing? 

3269.  I  will  read  you  one :  "  It  is  customary  for  soaf- 
"  foldiing  planks  to  be  laid  across  the  joisting  or  other 


"  openings  as  a  pathway  or  access  for  the  workmen 
"  in  their  duties,  and  scaffolding  is  oftentimes  removed 
"  from  its  place,  and,  in  consequence,  proves  a  source 
"  of  danger  to  those  employed  on  the  building,  the 
"  workmen  having  been  accustomed  to  planks  being 
"  there,  depend  on  them  still,  but  the  planks  or  plank 
"  having  been  removed,  leaves  an  opening  which  many 
"times  proves  a  trap  to  the  workmen  and  results  in 
"  an  accident.  The  contractor  is  not  always  to  blame 
"  in  these  oases,  it  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  for 
"  an  operative,  for  handiness  to  himself  when  he  re- 
"  quires  a  plank,  to  take  the  first  one  that  comes  to 
"  his  hand,  never  thinking  of  the  danger  that  is  caused 
"  by  its  removal.  We  would  urge  'as  a  probable  pre- 
"  ventive  against  such  carelessness  on  the  part  of  either 
"  contractor  or  operative,  that  a  printed  notice  or 
"  warning  against  the  removal  of  any  scaffolding  from 
"  its  place  without  the  permission  of  *he  contractor  or 
"  man  in  charge,  should  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
"place  on  the  job,  and  that  the  putting  up  of  such 
"  notice  or  warning  should  be  compulsory  on  all  jobs 
"  where  scaffolding  is  being  used."  Well,  that  is  very 
simple,  and,  is  it  not,  from  your  point  of  view,  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  do? — It  is  hardlv  a  fair  statement. 
I  should  say  that  any  man  who  is  jmssing  over  a  well- 
hole  and  does  not  see  that  a  plank  has  been  removed, 
would  not  be  using  the  ordinary  discretion  every  man 
must  use  when  on  a  building. 

3270.  The  well-hole  might  be  in  darkness,  at  some 
portion  of  the  day  ? — ^We  have  tried  to  get  the  men  to 
work  sho(rter  hours  in  the  winter  time,  but  we  cannot 
get  them  to  do  so.  If  it  is  dark  there  is  greater  need 
for  caution  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

3271.  I  am  referring  to  both  employers  and  work- 
men. I  think  it  is  a  very  sensible  suggestion ;  it 
comes  from  the  workmen's  side? — ^I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  any  effect.  My  experience  of  workmen  is, 
that  you  can  never  find  the  culprit,  and  the  contractor 
who  supplies  the  scaffold  ought  not  to  'be  responsible. 

8272.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  nutting  up  such 
a  notice  as  that? — No. 

3273.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  said  just  now  that  you 
were  a  member  of  a  Conciliation  Board  which  had  now 
been  in  existence  for  12  months,  and  during  that  period 
no  single  complaint  or  desire  for  legislation  with  regard 
to  scaffolding  had  been  lodged.  Would  the  worlmien 
be  likely  to  do  that? — I  mentiO'Ued  that  for  this 
reason.  I  thought  that  if  the  workmen  ha^i  any  com- 
plaint to  miake  against  the  employers  of  Gtegow,  or 
if  they  had  any  grievances,  it  would  have  been  brought 
before  the  Conciliation  Board. 

3274.  If  they  did  not  desire  to  do  so,  it  is  no  reason 
againist  them? — At  all  events,  I  think  it  is  not  the 
employers  they  are  looking  to. 

3275.  Again,  you  said  insufficiency  or  improper  scaf- 
folding in  use  would  be  discovered  by  the  architect? — 
I  meant  that  if  the  scaffolding  were  insufficient,  the 
mason  would  complain  in  the  first  place  to  the  joiner, 
and  if  the  joiner  did  not  attend  to  the  matter,  the 
mason  would  complain  to  the  architect. 

3276.  Then  workmen  using  material  are  to  satisfy 
themselves  thiat  it  is  secure  before  using  it.  Is  that 
practicable  in  all  cases? — ^I  think  so.  All  workmen 
on  a  building  are  capable  of  judging  the  soundness  of 
a  plank  ;  if  the  one  lying  nearest  is  not  suitable 
they  should  look  for  another.  In  most  cases,  as  a 
builder  and  contractor,  I  employ  masons  and  joiners, 
and  sub-contract  all  my  other  work.  I  have  to 
insure  myself  against  sub-contractors'  risks,  because 
the  sub-contractors'  workmen  can  make  a  claim  against 
me  if  they  meet  with  an  accddenit. 

3277.  (Chairman.)  That  is  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  of  course? — Yes.  There  is  another 
point  I  should  like  to  emphasise.  I  think  that  where 
workmen  come  on  the  job  the  worse  for  drink,  some 
stringent  legislation  is  required,  but  I  think  that  is 
a  matter  we  can  safely  leave  in  your  hands.  Some- 
times an  employer  cannot  prevent  it,  a  foreman  may 
put  a  man  off  a  job,  but  that  is  useless  unless  you  can 
get  a  policeman  to  take  him  away.  I  think  it  is  a 
point  that  ought  at  least  to  be  considered. 

What  sort  of  regulation  can  this  Committee  make 
which  would  prevent  that  ?  I  do  not  see  how  to  do  it. 
The  employer  or  his  responsible  foreman  should  refuse 
admission  to  a  man  in  that  state. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Anderson,  we  are  much  obliged  to 
you. 

{The  witne$s  then  withdrew.) 
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Tuesday,  9th  April,  1907. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  W.  Dawkins  Cramp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  J.  Batchelor. 
Mr.  D.  Haggerty. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Jessop. 


Mr.  G.  Macfarlane, 
Mr.  W.  Shepherd. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  J.P. 
Mr.  L  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Alexander  Nicoll,  called,  and  examined. 


3278.  (Chairman.)  I  understand,  Mr.  Nicoll,  that  you 
are  a  master  mason  in  business  at  Dundee,  is  that  so  1 — ■ 
Tes,  sir. 

3279.  And  you  have  carried  on  business  there  for  33 
years? — Yes,  sir. 

3280.  During  that  time  you  have  erected  various 
classes  of  buildings,  including  warehouses,  public  build- 
ings, and  public  works? — Yes. 

3281.  That  is  the  class  of  work  you  specially  wish  to 
speak  about  to  the  Committee,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
system  of  scaffolding  adopted  in  your  district  in  the 
erection  of  such  buildings? — Yes. 

3282.  Your  system  of  scaffolding  is  the  inside  method, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  inside. 

3283.  And  as  a  rule  it  is  what  you  term  gabbard  scaf- 
folding ?— Yes. 

3284.  You  say  the  scaffolding  is  erected  on  the  inside 
of  the  building  and  the  standards  are  erected  at  a  dis- 
tance of  6  feet  from  the  wall,  the  needles,  or  "  putlogs  " 
as  they  are  called  in  England,  being  passed  from  the 
wall  to  these  standards.  These  putlogs  or  needles,  do 
they  rest  on  the  wall? — No,  they  go  up  from  the 
ground. 

3285.  Do  they  i-est  on  the  wall  ? — No,  the  putlogs  are 
laid  upon  the  standard  and  go  into  the  wall. 

3286.  These  needles  are  fastened  to  the  standards  by 
bolts?— Yes. 

3287.  And  they  rest  on  the  wall?— Yes. 

3288.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  there  two  battens  bolted 
together,  or  only  one? — Sometimes  there  is  one  and 
sometimes  there  are  three  ;  and  the  putlogs  rest  on  the 
one  in  the  centre,  and  it  is  bolted  right  through. 

3289.  (Mr.  ShepJierd.)  It  depends  upon  what  height 
you  are  going  to  carry  the  gabbard  las  to  whether  you 
are  going  to  have  the  single  batten  ? — Yes.  You  do  not 
do  it  as  you  go  along. 

3290.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  say  there  are  no  hand 
rails  to  this  scaffold,  as  the  staging  is  so  broad  that  a 
hand  rail  is  quite  unnecessary.  How  broad  is  that 
staging  generally? — 6  feet. 

3291.  And  in  a  very  large  building  what  height  would 
it  go  to  ?  Take  as  an  example  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ings you  have  built ;  what  would  be  the  height  of  the 
top  platform  or  scaffold  ? — ^About  25  feet. 

3292.  Well,  then,  on  this  top  platform  or  scaffold 
about  25  feet  high,  you  still  consider  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  put  a  guard  rail  to  prevent  the  men  from  falling 
over.  Is  that  so? — ^Yes,  I  do  not  see  there  is  any 
need  for  it. 

3293.  Do  you  fix  a  'board  on  edge  to  prevent  materials 
from  falling  off  ?— It  never  does  fall  off.  I  never  knew 
of  it  falling. 

3294.  Suppose  a  man  or  some  material  did  fall  off, 
where  would  they  fall  to? — There  would  be  no  one 
below,  as  it  is  always  kept  clear. 

3295.  What  is  there  to  prevent  anyone  going  below 
the  outside  of  your  gabbard  scaffold? — ^They  have  no 
business  to  go  there. 

3296.  How  do  you  get  up  to  the  top  platform  with 
your  materials  ? — In  various  ways,  but  we  mostly  work 
on  the  gangway  eystem. 


3297.  That  gangway  would  be  below  the  top  platform, 
would  it  not  ? — ^If  it  served  the  platforms,  the  gangway 
would  be  immediately  below.  The  gangway  starts  with 
a  certain  length  of  battens,  then  there  is  a  platform  at 
the  end  of  that,  and  then  they  go  straight  up  another 
flat,  and  so  on. 

(Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  the  Chairman  means  is,  if  the 
gangway  leads  to  the  scaffold  and  anything  such  as 
material  fell  off  the  scaffold,  could  it  fall  on  anyone 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  gangway  at  the  time  ? 

3298.  (Chairman.)  Suppose  anyone  was  going  up  this 
gangway  and  anything  fell  from  the  top  platform,  would 
it  be  likely  to  injure  the  person  going  up? — I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  an  accident  happening  in  that  way. 

3299.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  your  gangways  ever 
under  your  scaffolds? — No,  never. 

3300.  They  are  some  distance  away  from  the  scaffolds  ? 
—Yes. 

3301.  So  that  your  gangways  are  in  the  open  and  the 
scaffolding  is  not  near,  aaid  it  is  not  possi'ble  for  any 
material  to  fall  from  the  scaffold  upon  your  gangways? 
— No,  not  by  any  means. 

3302.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  is  the  distance  from  the 
gabbard  to  the  inside  edge  of  the  gangway,  that  is  the 
question  ? — When  the  needles  are  put  on  to  the  scaffold 
the  gangways  are  raised  against  this  scaffold  (showing). 

3303.  (Chairman.)  How  do  you  take  the  materials  up 
these  gangways?  Do  you  use  hods? — No,  it  is  done 
by  means  of  hand  barrows. 

3304.  What  width  would  the  gangway  be?— It  would 
depend  upon  the  height  you  were  going  ;  it  might  be  3, 
4,  or  6  planks  wide.  The  planks  are  65  inches  by 
2^  inches. 

3305.  What  width  would  the  narrowest  gangway  be, 
if  you  are  going  up  a  fair  height? — About  a  couple  of 
feet. 

3306.  Then  you  would  have  three  planks  ? — Yes,  three 
planks  with  a  little  space  in  between  each  of  them  ; 
say,  2  inches,  and  sparred  across. 

3307.  That  is  done  to  prevent  unequal  sagging? — Yes. 

3308.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  when  this 
method  of  scaffolding  is  used,  it  would  be  quite  an  easy 
matter  to  have  a  hand  rail  passing  to  the  standards  at 
any  height  that  was  required.  That  is,  you  can  fasten 
the  rail  to  the  standards,  but  in  your  opinion  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  it  ? — That  is  so. 

3309.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  think  that  if  guard  rails 
were  provided  the  men  would  be  relieved  of  the  caution 
that  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  ? — That  is  so. 

3310.  (Chairman.)  But  if  you  carry  that  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  you  would  never  safeguard  anything.  Take 
dangerous  machinery,  for  instance  ;  if  the  men  exercise 
care,  you  say  that  is  the  best  way  of  preventing  acci- 
dents. Then  w'hy  safeguard  dangerous  machinery,  such 
as  the  fly-wheels  of  engines,  cog-wheels,  and  so  forth? 
— In  my  experience  I  never  knew  of  an  accident  through 
faulty  scaffolding  or  want  of  a  hand  rail. 

3311.  Well,  you  can  understand  that  such  accidenta 
have  happened  on  some  scaffolds  ?— Accidents  will  hap- 
pen, do  what  you  like. 
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Mr.  A.  3312.  Men  have  fallen  off  scaffolds,  even  though  it 

Ntcnll:  has  not  been  in  your  experience? — Oh,  yes.      I  have 

— '  known  men  fall  off  scaffolds,  but  it  was  not  through  the 

Apr.  1967.  fault  of  the  scaffolding. 

3313.  But  suppose  there  had  been  a  guard  rail,  would 
it  not  have  prevented  them  from  falling  off,  would  not 
that  have  been  better  ? — I  question  very  much  whether 
it  would  ;  I  scarcely  think  it  would. 

3314.  You  have  already  stated  that  the  top  platform 
or  scaffold  may  be  25  feet  from  the  floor,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  a  man  did  fall  fi'om  that  height,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  up  again  ? — have  known  of  accidents 
occurring,  sometimes  ending  fatally,  owing  to  a  fall  of 
only  6  feet. 

3315.  At  any  rate,  I  quite  understand  your  point  of 
view.  You  think  the  stages  which  you  use  are  so 
broad  that  they  are  quite  safe  for  men  to  work  on 
without  any  hand  rail? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

3316.  Of  course,  your  staging  is  probably  wider  than 
staging  in  general,  such  as  we  get  in  London,  and  I 
understand  that  is  wider  than  you  would  work  to 
sometimes? — Oh,  yes,  and  I  think  the  planks  used  in 
London  are  only  1^  inches,  and  ours  are  2^  inches. 

3317.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  How  far  apart  are  yoUr 
needles? — About  6  feet. 

3318.  And  your  planks  are  2j-inch  ? — Yes. 

3319.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  say  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  scaffolding  oiitside  of  the  ordinary  system  ;  that  is, 
scaffolding  which  is  used  for  repair  of  an  existing  build- 
ing, such  as  pointing  and  dressing  the  outside  of  the 
walls.  In  such  work  the  scaffolding  requires  to  be 
erected  from  the  street,  and"  is  similar  in  coristructon  to' 
that  which  you  have  described,  with  the  exception  that 
the  staging  is  usually  considerably  narrower. '  '  In  that 
case  you  erect  it  from  the  street? — Yes,  from  the  street.- 

'3320.  It  is  similar  in  construction? — Yes,  something 
the  same,  but  it  is-  done  with  iron  bars.  • 

3321.  And  the  iron  bars  are  driven  into  the  walls?; — ■ 
Yes,  about  6  inches  into  the  wall,  and  they  are  wedged 
intoi  the  wall  as  well.  ' 

3322.  How  wide  would  a  platform  of  that  sort  be? — 
Three  planks  '  wide  ;  that  would  be  19^  inches  to  20 
inches. 

'  3323.  That  is  very  narrow,  is  it  not?— Yoxi  see  you 
cannot  get  close  to  the  wall  because  room  must  be 
left  for  the  men  to  get  their  limtbs  between  the  wall 
and  the  planks. 

3324.  You  consider  that  is  quite  safe  for  a  man  to 
work  on  ?^Yfes,  I  never  knew  an  accident  to  happen 
from  it. 

3325.  Without  any  protection? — ^Well,  I  have  some- 
times seen  a  man  put  up  a  rope  running  frOih  gabbard 
to  gabbard, .  about  3  feet  high.  .  I  have  seen  that  done 
when  the  inen  were  working  at  an  extra  height. 

3326.  -  They  do  that  for  safety,  of  course?— Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

3327.  And  who  would  put  that  up  ;'  the  foreman? — 
Yes,  the  foreman  ;  it  is  a  very  simple  scaffold  to  put 
up. 

3328.  But  with  regard  to  the  rope,  would  he  put  that 
up?^The  man  who  erected  the  scaffold  would  do  that 
by  order  of  the  foreman.  <  . 

3329.  In  that  casC;  there  is  no  difficulty  about  fixing 
a, guard  of  some  sort?^]Sro,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
putting,  a  guard  rail  upon- a  scaffold  of  that  description. 

:.3330.<. Is  there;  more  necessity  for  a  rail  to  be  fixed  in 
aicase  like  that,  where  you  have  such  a  narrow  scaffold 
to- work  on,  .  and  as  it .  is  -  outside  scaffolding  there  is 
nothing  to  save  a  man  from  falling,  no  floors  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  Is  there  not  more  necessity  for 
plotting  a  guardrail  'theres  in  that  case,  than  'there  is  in 
connection  with  inside  gabbard  scaffolding?—!  quite 
agree  with  you.  I  believe  ii'is  a  very  good  thing  to 
pilt  a  rail  on  a  Scaffold  of 'that  description!. 

S331.  (Ifrl  iS/igg/ierc?.)  What  is  the  section  of  the  iron 
bars  which  you  drive  into  the  walls?— from  2  inches  to 
2,i  inches  by ,  about  five-eighths  of  an  iiich  thick. 

^  3332.  Put  on  edge?7^Yes.  ;, 

'3333.  You  say  those  are  driven  into  the!  -wall? — ^Yes, 
about  6  inches  into  the  ■wall. 

'  3334.  How  do  you  maiiage.  to  drive  that  into  a,  ^olid 
waUl-^We"-pUt  it  into  the  joihta.  ,  /  :)./',■ 


3335.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Into  an  upright  joint?— Yea. 

3336.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  leave  plenty  of  room? — 
Our  joints  are  a;bout  ^-inch  to  |  of  an  inch. 

3337.  (Chairman.)  According  to  your  statement,  you 
have  been  very  free  from  accidents.  The  case  which 
you  mention  was  caused  by  a  man  doing  something  he- 
Ought  not  to  'have  'been  doing  and  it  Wcus  not  his  busi- 
ness?— ^That  is  so.  He  went  to  the  crane  which  he 
had  no  business  to  touch,  and  was  using  it  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  a  stone,  when  he  allowed  the  jib- 
of  the  crane  to  fall  on  the  lad's  head. 

3338.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  that  you  do  not  see  how 
it  is  practicable  to  have  any  system  of  getting  scaffold- 
ing inspected  by  an  outsider.  Well,  I  suppose  it  would 
be  practicable  to  get  the  scaffolding  inspected  by  an 
"  insider,"  say,  your  foreman  or  some  man  deputed  by 
the  employer,  and  I  assume  that  is  done  at  the  present 
time? — I  would  have  no  objection  to  that  if  the  inspec- 
tion were  done  by  a  practical  local  man.  ' 

3339.  For  the  moment  I  am  not  referring  to  a  person 
employed  or  engaged  by  the  local  authority.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  your  own  foreman,  or  someone  deputed  by 
you,  would  naturally  inspect  the  scaffolding  when  it  was. 
put  up  in  the  first  place,  to  see  that  it  was  safe  before 
anyone  was  allowed  to  work  on  it  ? — It  is ,  a  part  of  the 
foreman's  business  to  see  that  the  scaffold  is  put  up  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

3340.  How  would  it  be  then  if  a  regulation  were" 
made  that  the  foreman,   or  some  competent  person 
deputed  by  the  employer,  shall  inspect  the  scaffolding- 
before  it  is  used  for  building  ? — ^I  think  it  is  mostly 
done. 

3341.  Suppose  the  foreman  in  doing  that,  found" 
the  scaffolding  had  been  put  up  badly  or  defective- 
plant  had  been  used,  what  would  happen? — He  would 
order  it  to  be  itaken  down,  and  see  that  it  was  replaced 
by  satisfactory  material,  that  is,  if  he  was  a  foreman 
at  all. 

3342.  Would  he  have  power  to  do  that  ? — Yes,  most 
decidedly    he   has   the    power,    and  he    gets   eveiry ' 
encouragement  to  do  it. 

3343.  I  should  rather  like  to  call  your  attention, 
before  I  finish,  to  one  or  two  suggestions  that  were- 
made  by  the  Operative  Masons'  Association  of  Scot— - 
land.    They  sent  in  some  suggestions,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  your  opinion,   as  a  master  builder,  on. 
them.    For  instance,   they  desire   that  a  regulation'" 
should  be  made  that  every  gangway  or  working  scaf- 
fold shall  be  made  of  sound  inatCrial.    I  a.pprehehd' 
that  you  "vvould  have  no  objection  to  that? — ^No,'  cer- 
tainly not.  ...» 

3344.  Of  course,  you  practically  do  that  lat  the  present . 
time? — Yes. 

3345.  Then,   "every  main  gangway  S'hall  be  of  -a;; 
"width  of  at  lea^t  27  inches."    Your  gangw^-ys  are  not' 
quite  ,so  wide  as  that,  are  they?— Yes,  I  have  seen 
them,  3  feet  6.  inches,  it  depends  upon  wliat  material 
you  are  aarrying  as  to  whether  you  require  a  broader- 
gangway.  . 

3346.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  think  it '  Vrbuld  be  • 
expedient  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule  vsrith  rfegaM^  la- 
the 'width  of  gangways  ? — I  have  laid  it  down  myself..  ' 

3347.  (Chairman.)  Suppose  theii,  we  adopted  that" 
suggestion  and  made  a  regulation  to  the  effect  that; 
every  main  gangway  should  be  of  a  ■width  of  at  lei^st 
27  inches,  you  would  not  object  to  that?-^By  no  means.-  ■; 

3348.  How  would  that  affect  your'  three  65-inch ' 
planks? — Our  main  gangways  are  different  to'  thait. 

3349.  What  is  the  difference  betlw'een  ybiir  ihain. 
gangways  laind  the  bairrow  gan'gwayis  ?-p^The  maiii  gaing- 
way     the  longest  gangway  ■sve  have,  and  the  ifhers  ai^' 
shorter.    '  ■*       "  '  ' 

3350.  The  Operative  Masons'  go  on  to  say  that 
"every  main  gangway  shall,  unless  on^  side  thereof 
"  is  Within  18  inches'  of  a  ■wall,'  be  provided  ■with  one- 
"sufficient  hand  rail."  Would  you  object'tii"  thiat?— 
A  hand  raU  on  rbhe  gangwa.y  ?  - 

3351.  Yes,  'the  main  gangway,  liiiless"  one  side  *pf  il: 
is  within  18  inches  of  a  wall,  shall  be  piinD^vdded  with' 
one  sufficient  hand  -rail- ?-^If  you  put  a;  hand  fail  &n  -a, 
main  gangway  the  men  would  net  be'  able  to  Carry  Ujii  . 
long  stones.  .       t  i 

3352;  Yo^  think  it -wotdibe  hi  the  ■way?'— coii'ffe^ 
itircftild.  '  '  ■'     .  "'  -  ■'■-' 
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3353.  Not  if  it  were  a  passage  way  for  men  only  ? — 
The  stones  are  5  and  6  feet  long.  If  it  were  only  a 
gangway  for  walking  up  and  down,  the  rail  would  not 
be  in  the  way,  but  we  could  not  carry  on  the  work 
with  our  system,  if  such  a  regulation  were  made. 

3354.  One  other  suggestion  they  made  is,  "  Every 
"  gangway  and  working  platform  or  scaffold  shall,  with 
"  the  appliances  connected  therewith,  be  inspected  and 
"  thereafter,  while  in  use,  shall  again  be  inspected  once 
■*  a  week  by  a  competent  person,  and  any  defect  dis- 
^'  closed  by  any  such  inspection  shall  be  fortihwith 
■"remedied."  I  think  you  said  that,  at  present,  your 
foreman  would  naturally  do  that? — Oh,  certainly,  he 
.|;ets  every  encouragement  to  do  so. 

3855.  "  All  hoist  openings  and  openings  in  concrete 
"  or  other  floors  shall  be  properly  guarded  and  covered. " 
What  do  you  do  with  regard  to  holes  in  the  floors  ? — We 
take  the  storeys  up  with  us.  We  use  the  barrow  hoist 
system  a  great  deal,  that  is,  we  hoist  the  material  with 
a  steam  hoist,  and  it  goes  up  right  through  the  joists 
in  the  building.  Where  men  are  working  below  it  is 
■covered  with  planks  so  that  nothing  can  fall  from  the 
barrow  on  to  the  men. 

3356.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  The  Chairman's  point  is  this. 
^Suppose  you  are  on  the  second  floor,  there  will  be  a 
well  hole  on  the  floor  below,  is  that  hole  protected  in 
any  way? — There  is  no  one  working  there. 

3357.  (Mr.  Sheplierd.)  But  a  man  might  pass  there? 
— No  mian  has  any  right  to  be  there  ;  he  would  be  in 
just  as  much  danger  of  falling  through  the  joist 
openings. 

3358.  (Chairman.)  When  there  is  a  hoist  hole  on  the 
floor  on  which  you  are  working,  is  that  fenced  in  any 
way? — There  are  the  two  battens  which  are  put  up  for 
the  barrows  to  slide  up. 

3359.  (Mr.  Sagqerty.)  I  notice  in  your  statement, 
Mr.  NicoU,  that  you  say  your  opinion  is  against  the 
use  of  the  hand  rail.  How  can  you  say  that  if  you 
have  never  had  guard  rails  fixed  ?  If  a  regulation  were 
made  compelling  all  builders  to  fix  a  hand  rail  where 
practicable  and  necessary,  would  you  object  to  that? — 
T  should  have  no  objection  to  fixing  a  hand  rail  where 
necessary. 

.3360.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  if  a  hand  rail 
were  fixed  to  your  gabbard  scaffolds,  the  workmen 
would  trust  to  it  and  get  in  the  habit  of  using  much 
more  liberty  in  moving  about  the  edge  of  the  scaffold 
than  there  is  any  occasiion  for? — Yes,  that  is  my 
-opinion. 

3361.  The  next  point  you  speak  of  is  that  the  scaf- 
folding is  provided  by  the  mason,  and  erected  by  his 
•employees  under  the  supei-vision  of  the  foreman.  You 

say  the  construction  of  the  scaffolding  ds  of  the  simplest, 
and  any  tradesmen  would  see  at  a  glance  whether  a 

■scaffolding  was  safely  erected  or  not.  Don't  you  think 
that  would  be  rather  expensive  to  an  employer,  to 
engage  a  mason  to  erect  the  scaffolding? — We  do  that, 

■we  supply  all  our  own  scaffolding,  and  take  very  good 

■care  that  the  man  is  well  worth  it. 

3362.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  There  is  just  one  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  you.  Is  it  the  practice  in  Dundee  to 
insure  against  accidents,  or  do  the  employers  take  their 
own  risk? — We  insure. 

3363.  Is  there  a  local  insurance  association  amongst 
the  build'ers  in  Dundee,  or  do  you  insure  with  the 
ordinary  insurance  companies  ? — Yes,  in  the  ordinary 

insurance  companies. 

3364.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  rate  is  ?— Yes,  IQs.  6d. 

3365.  That  is  the  rate  common  to  the  district  ? — Yes. 

3366.  Has  it  gone  up  of  late  years  ? — Yes,  it  has  "■one 
'up  by  2s.  6d.  ->  >  a 

3367.  Is  that  the  ease  with  lall  the  builders,  more  or 
less? — I  do  not  know.  I  asked  my  agent,  and  lie 
said  they  were  requiring  the  whole  trade  to  pay  more. 

3368.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  know  whether  the 
Ocean  Company  do  any  business  in  Dundee?  Yes. 

3369.  They  raised  their  rates  some  time  ago  didthev 
not?— Yes.  °  ' 

3370.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  How  long  is  it  since  the  rate  was 
increased  from  7s.  6c?.  to  10s.  Qd.  ? — About  two  years 
ago. 

3371.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  In  your  statement  you  say 
that  no  employer  who  knew  his  business  would  ever 
^hink  of  oibjecting  to  a  scaffold  as  being  needlessly 


secure,  and  that  the  difliculty  as  rather  to  get  the  men  ^ 
to  take  the  trouble  of  making  it  sufiiciently  secure.  ificvli. 

What  is  your  reason  for  saying  that? — It  is  my  ex-  

perience.  9  Apr.  19( 

3372.  I  suppose,  then^.  that  kind  of  tlung  happens 
when  the  men  are  puslied  with  the  work? — Not  at  all. 
Sometimes  you  get  a  man  to  put  up  the  scaffolding,  and 
he  is  careless. 

3373.  But  does  not  the  foreman  say,  "  I  want  this 
"  and  that  done,"  and  consequently  the  men  are 
hurried  ? — There  is  no  hurry  in  putting  up  scaffolding. 

3374.  The  next  point  I  -wish  to  refer  to  is,  "  I  never 
"  had  a  serious  accident  in  all  my  experience  except  one 
■'  which  happened  to  an  apprentice  workman  on  the 
"  ground.  The  lad's  brother,  who  was  working  as  a 
"  heiwer  at  a  job,  went  to  a  crane  which  he  had  no 
"  business  to  touch,  and  was  using  it  for  the  purpose 
"  of  turning  a  stone,  when  he  allowed  the  jib  of  the 
"  crane  to  fall  on  the  lad's  head."  Had  this  lad's 
brother  orders  to  work  this  hand  crane  ?— No,  he  was 
forbidden  to  touch  it. 

3375.  We  have  had  before  us  a  report  made  by  one 
of  the  Factory  Inspectors,  and  therefore  we  take  it  as 
authentic,  in  which  he  states  that  in  Scotland  accidents 
have  been  caused  through  inexperienced  men  being 
allowed  to  work  cranes? — ^That  is  so. 

3376.  I  was  wondering  whether  this  was  one  of  the 
cases  to  which  he  referred.  You  would  not  object,  I 
suppose,  to  a  stringent  regulation  beinrr  made  that  no 
man  should  be  allowed  to  work  one  of  these  cranes 
unless  authorised  to  do  so  ? — Certainly  not.  There  is 
no  builder  with  any  reputation  that  would  not  have  a 
special  man  for  the  oraaies. 

82,11.  There  is  another  matter.  You  say  you  do  not 
see  how  it  is  practicable  to  have  any  system  of  inspec- 
tion by  an  outsider.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  "  out- 
"  sider"?  Do  you  mean  a  man  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  work?— I  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  examination  of  scaffolding  if  it  is  done 
by  a  local  man,  but  I  should  object  if  a  man  was  put 
on  from  London,  because  he  would  not  understand  the 
system  we  have  in  Scotland. 

3378.  Do  you  lap  the  planks  when  you  are  sheeting 
over  your  scaffolds? — Yes. 

3379.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  ever  known  any 
accidents  to  arise  from  men  falling  off  scaffolds  owing 
to  the  absence  of  a  guard  rail?— No,  I  never  knew  of 
a  case. 

3380.  Not  in  your  own  experience  or  anyone  you 
have  known  in  vhe  town  ? — I  never  knew  of  one. 

3;381.  How  much  space  would  there  be  on  the  scaf- 
folds for  the  men  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards, 
taking  into  conisideration  the  material  that  is  deposited 
on  it? — About  half,  that  is  3  feet. 

3382.  Three  feet  of  the  scaffold  is  clear  of  material 
and  workmen? — Yes. 

3383.  So  that  is  a  sort  of  gangway  for  the  men  ?— 
That  is  so. 

3384.  With  regard  to  your  statement  that  the  men 
miglit  take  more  liberty  with  the  scaffolding  if  there 
were  a  hand  rail  upon  it,  you  mean  to  say  they  might 
be  leaning  against  it,  and  they  would  not  take  such 
precautions  as  they  would  do  if  there  was  no  guard 
there? — I  believe  it  would  cianse  a  good  deal  of  care- 
lessness ;  that  is  my  opinion  about  it. 

3385.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  You  do  not  suggest  they  would 
be  using  it  for  a  horizontal  bar? — One  does  not  know 
what  it  might  be  used  for. 

3386.  I  take  it  there  are  accidents  on  buildings  in 
course  of  construction  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere  ? — Yes, 
certainly  there  are,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  we  have  an 
accideoit  in  the  building  trade. ' 

3387.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  to  pay  a  high 
rate  of  premium  for  insurance  if  you  do  not  have  acci- 
dents?— ^That  is  the  premium. 

3388.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Your  system  of  scaffolding, 
so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  is  as  good  as  can  be 
applied  to  the  building  trade,  irrespective  of  pole  scaf- 
folding ? — I  cannot  see  anything  better. 

3389.  And  it  has  served  its  purpose  well,  during  all 
these  years? — ^Yes,  it  has  indeed. 

3390.  And  you  have  never  liad  any  complaints  at  all 
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Mr.  A.  from  your  workmen  as  to  its  insecurity  % — No,  I  have 
Nicoll.       never  had  a  complaint. 

9^«r.  1907.       3391.  Now  as  to  the  gangways,  I  suppose  some  of 
— L'     '    y^iur  heavy  stones  would  take  six  or  eight  men  to  carry 
them? — I  don't  know  that  they  ever  take  eight  men, 
but  I  have  seen  six  men.    A  heavy  stone  would  be 
taken  up  by  a  crane,  itf  it  had  to  be  lilted  very  high. 

3392.  I  suppo'se  no  complaint  hai?  been  made  as  to 
the  absence  of  hand  rails  on  the  gangways  ? — No. 

3393.  With  regard  to  the  iScafiEolds  which  are  sup- 
ported by  iron  needles  driven  into  the  walls,  I  presume 
that  no  materials  are  placed  on  these  scaffolds  % — There 
may  be  a  pail  of  cement  as  well  as  a  man  on  them. 

3394.  So  there  is  no  weight  beyond  that  to  caiTy  ? — 
That  is  so. 

3395.  How  do  the  m^eoi  gain  access  to  these  scaffolds? 
— Someltimes  by  ladders,  but  at  times  the  men  get  out 
of  the  windows,  if  the  scaffolds  are  close  enough. 

3396.  That  is  with  new  buildings? — Yes,  you  cannot 
do  that  on  old  buildings. 

3397.  What  do  you  tTiink  is  a  proper  height  for  the 
ladder  to  reach  above  the  scaffold? — About  3  or  4  feet 
aibwe  the  scaffold  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

3398.  Of  course,  the  men  would  not  be  carrying  up 
material  ? — No. 

3399.  How  do  you  hoist  your  mortar? — With  a 
pulley  fixed  up  on  the  gabbard. 

3400.  So  that  no  material  is  carried  up? — No,  none 
whatever. 

3401.  What  sort  of  ladders  do  you  use?  —  The 
ordinary  ladders. 

3402.  As  to  the  "outsider"  you  mentioned,  I  pre- 
sume you  mean  ,a  man  who  is  not  sufSciently  conversant 
with  local  requirements  and  customs,  is  that  so? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

3403.  You  consider  that  the  inspector  appointed  by 
the  local  authority  to  enforce  the  byelaws  would  be 
the  proper  man  to  inspect  your  scaffolding  ;  you  would 
have  no  objection  to  that? — No,  I  think  they  are  the 
very  men  who  should  be  appointed.  They  are  aware  of 
the  new  buildings  that  are  being  erected  and  they  are 
practical  men. 

3404.  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  any  disparage- 
ment upon  Dundee  builders,  but  I  supjpose  there  are 
some  who  keep  better  plant  than  others,  is  that  so? — 
There  is  no  doubt  albout  thiit.  There  are  some  who 
are  somewhat  careless  with  their  plant. 

3405.  So  that  the  inspector  should  have  supervision 
of  materials  and  power  to  get  them  put  in  good  order? 
— I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing. 

3406.  You  think  that  is  necessary  ? — I  should  have  no 
objection  to  thiat. 

3407.  Is  it  your  foreman  mason  who  sees  thait  the 
various  uprights  are  plumb,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 
— That  is  so. 

3408.  Do  you  employ  a  labourer  with  each  mason,  or 
do  you  employ  more  than  one  to  each  mason? — ^Some- 
times a  mason  has  two  or  three  labourers  with  him. 


3409.  Are  they  moved  from  one  job  to  another  ? — Yes 
that  is  so.  ' 

3410.  Are  the  scaffolds  erected  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  stone  mason  or  a  carpener? — ^The  mason. 

3411.  He  bores  the  holes? — Yea. 

3412.  And  uses  a  saw  land  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?— 

3413.  And  the  foreman  on  each  job  ds  made  respon- 
sible for  the  scaffolding  ?— Yes,  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
whole  of  it. 

3414.  Then  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  give  your 
men  suflacient  sound  material  to  erect  the  scaffolding 
with? — Yes,  I  provide  as  much  as  they  want. 

3415.  If  they  ask  for  more  there  is  never  anv  bother 
about  it?— No. 

3416.  Have  you  any  snpervisdon  of  cranes  at  all? — Oh, 
yes,  boith  of  hand  cranes  and  electric  cranes. 

3417.  How  do  you  supervise  them.  You  had  a 
fatal  accident  with  one,  you  know?— Yes,  on  that  same 
job  I  think  there  were  five  hand  cranes,  and  I  had 
two  experienced  men  for  those  cranes,  who  had  nothing 
else  to  do  ,but  to  give  attention  to  the  cranes.  They 
get  higher  wiages  for  it. 

3418.  You  give  them  so  much  more  an  hour? — Yes. 
This  boy  went  to  manipulate  the  crane,  and  called  his 
brother  to  oome  and  give  him  a  hand.  The  jib  of  the 
crane  came  down  and  killed  the  boy. 

3419.  That  is,  he  did  not  understand  the  mechanism 
of  the  ,crane,  and  he  let  the  jib  faU?— Yes. 

3420.  You  said  that  you  hoist  your  material  by  means 
of  barrows  ;  do  you  have  rings  round  the  arms  of  the 
barrows? — We  have  chains  about  4i  feet  long  with 
rings  that  go  round  the  handles. 

3421.  But  are  not  the  smaller  stones  likely  to  fall 
but? — ^Very  seldom,  but  if  they  do  fall  there  is  nobody 
underneath. 

3422.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  you  used  boxes 
instead  of  barrows  ? — I  do  not  think  boxes  would  suit  us. 

3423.  Not  for  hoisting  stones? — No,  you  would  never 
get  them  emptied. 

3424.  You  oould  if  you  had  boxes  4  feet  square  ? — Our 
engines  would  not  take  up  a  box  4  feet  square  ;  it 
is  quite  a  light  thing  that  we  use.  It  will  only  take 
up  6  or  7  cwt. 

3425.  Well,  accidents  happen  in  unexpected  quarters, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  more  safe* if  you  used  boxes 
instead  of  open  barrows? — I  think  they  would  be 
woT.se. 

3426.  (Mr.  Baichelor.)  Your  objection  is  that  if  the 
hand  barrow  were  protected  around  the  sides  the  men 
would  not  be  able  to  shoot  the  stones  out? — No,  you 
oould  not  get  them  out  so  readily. 

3427.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  is  the  height  of  your 
buildings  generally? — About  four  flats. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nicoll,  I  think  that  will 
do  for  the  present. 

(The  mtness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Thomas  C.  Stoci 

3428.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  master  carpenter  and 
joiner  in  Dundee? — Yes. 

9  Apr.  1907        3429.  You  are  a  practical  joiner,  and  you  have  car- 

  ried  on  business  on  your  own  account  for  29  years, 

is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

3430.  Does  "  joiner  "  comprise  "  carpenter  "  ? — Yes. 

3431.  You  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  class  of 
work  requiring  scaffolds  for  its  construction,  such  as 
large  workshops,  halls,  and  churches,  of  which  you 
have  erected  a  large  number? — Yes. 

3432.  I  will  read  your  statement  and  ask  you  any 
questions  that  may  aiise  as  I  go  along.  "  I  liave  never 
'"had  a  serious  accident  to  any  of  my  workmen,  and, 
"  in  fact,  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  any 
"  serious  accident.  I  have  been  largely  employed  by 
"  painters  to  erect  scaffolds  for  re-decoration  of  halls 
"  and  churches.  I  always  make  a  carefully  prepared 
"  drawing  to  suit  the  requirements,  and  designed  in 
"  the  safest  way,  to  erect  and  take  down  again.  I 
"  herewith  submit  a  copy  of  one  of  these  designs  as  a 


1,  called,  and  examined. 

"sample."  (Witness  here  handed  in  copy  of  design 
referred  to).  I  should  Like  to  ask  you  a  question  at 
this  point.  You  are  competent  to  make  these  designs 
and  drawings,  but  are  all  builders  capable  of  doing  so  ? 
—I  cannot  fully  answer  that  question,  but  I  should 
say  there  were  plenty  of  builders  who  could  do  so. 

3433.  Would  the  builders  in  Dundee  generally  go  to 
the  trouble  of  making  drawings  like  that  for  the 
scaffolding  only? — I  make  a  point  of  doing  so. 

3434.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  For  what  purpose  was  that 
particular  scaffolding  put  up? — For  the  erection  of 
the  building — a  new  building. 

3435.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Was  it  for  the  work  of  the 
plasterer  and  painter? — For  the  joiner  for  closing  in 
the  ribs,  the  lather,  the  plasterer,  and  the  painter. 

(Chairman.)  The  statement  goes  on,  "  My  experience 
"  leads  me  to  say  that  every  detail  of  scaffolding 
"  varies  so  much  that  no  kind  of  '  stock  scaffolding  '  can 
"  be  kept  unless  it  is  the  ordinary  ladders  and  trestles, 
"  Then  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  part  of  the  men's 
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"  trade  as  builders  to  adapt  themselves  to  work  on 
"  stagings,  and  if  they  cannot  do  that  on  reasonable 
"staging  they  are  not  competent  workmen  at  their 
"trade.  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if 
"  all  competent  men  received  a  certificate  from  pre^^ous 
"  employers.  It  is  true  that  whenever  we  see  a  man 
"going  on  a  staging  or  working  platform  w©  can  see 
"  at  a  glance  if  he  is  accustomed  'to  his  work,  and 
"  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  an  employer  does 
"not  care  to  pay  a  man  off  on  short  notice,  and  he 
"is  often  allowed  to  remain  although  he  is  a  source 
"  of  anxiety  to  the  foreman  and  his  employer. 

"  The  suggestion  to  fit  up  guard  rails  on  all  working 
"platforms  8  feet  from  the  ground  is  not  workable. 
"  Where  a  guard  rail  is  practicable  and  really  required 
'  it  is  put  up  by  employers  in  our  district,  bu!t  the 
"  very  nature  of  the  scaffolding  often  renders  it  quite 
"  impossible  to  put  up  a  guard  rail.  I  mean  by  that, 
"  of  course,  a  guard  rail  of  sufficient  rigidity  and 
"strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  workman  who 
"  happens  to  lean  against  it.  Unless  a  guard  rail  is 
"  sufficient  for  this  purpose  it  would  only  be  a  trap. 

"  There  are  lots  of  odds  and  ends  of  work  at  the 
"  erection  of  a  job  where  the  scaffolding  is  necessarily 
"  meagre,  but  it  is  always  amply  sufficient  for  safety  if 
"  the  man  has  been  trained  to  work  upon  scaffolding, 
"  and  unless  'he  has  been  so  trained  he  has  not  learned 
"his  trade. 

"  I  have  studied  the  regulations  suggested  by  Mr. 
"  That<?her,  and  agree  with  all  that  he  has  said  about 
"  ladders.  Guard  rails  are  necessary  at  well-holes 
"  for  hoists,  and  on  the  top  landing  of  stairs.  When  the 
"  building  gets  so  far  advanced  'as  to  employ  other 
"  tradesmen,  then  those  doing  this  work,  it  is  the 
"  practice  here  in  large  buildings  to  guard  such  wells 
"  and  landings,  but  in  my  opinion  trap  doors  would  be 
"  a  source  of  danger. 

"  I  consider  that  the  practice  of  the  carpenter  and 
"  joiner  supplying  all  scaffolding  is  a  bad  one,  as  it 
"  leads  to  confusion  and  misunderstanding  between  the 
"  different  classes  of  tradesmen  employed.  It  is  very 
"  much  better  to  allow  each  of  the  tradesmen  to  supply 
"  the  scaffolding  for  his  own  men.  This  is  the  practice 
"  in  this  district  unless  in  the  rare  occasion  when  a  west 
"  country  architect  happens  to  have  'the  job. 

"  Occasionally  it  is  stipulated  in  our  specifications 
"for  churches,  &c.,  that  the  plasterer  and  painter  is 
"  to  get  the  use  of  the  joiner  s  internal  staging,  but 
"  that  is  looked  upon  with  disfavour,  and  the  regular 
"practice  is  for  all  the  different  trades  to  supply 
"  their  own  scaffolding.  When  the  scaffolding  is  of 
"  such  a,  nature  as  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
"  mason's  or  plasterer's  own  workmen  they  would 
"  employ  joiners  to  erect  it. 

"  It  is  not  the  practice  here  to  let  out  the  build- 
"  ing  contracts  to  one  general  contractor,  but  I 
"  have  just  completed  a  building  for  the  proprietoi-s 
"of  the  'Dundee  Courier,'  where  the  architects  were 
"  a  London  firm,  my  total  contract  being  about  £35,000. 
"  I  sub-contracted  with  the  other  classes  of  tradesmen 
"  for  their  branches  of  the  work,  and  I  specially  men- 
"  tion  this  in  reference  to  scaffolding,  because  I  stipu- 
"  lated  that  all  my  sub-contractors  had  to  supply  their 
"  own  scaffolding,  according  to  our  custom  or  method, 
"except  a  large  gantiy  to  carry  a  3-ton  electric  crane 
"  placed  about  75  feet  above  street  level.  This  was 
"obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  a  mason's  work,  and 
"  I  designed  'and  erected  this  gantry  myself  so  as  to 
"  enable  the  masons  to  get  the  benefit  of  it  and  carry 
"  on  the  work  with  despatch. 

"  I  may  say  here,  that  in  1904  I  purchased  Mr.  A.  G. 
"  H.  Thatcher's  treatise  on  scaffolding  and  gantries, 
"  and  found  it  of  great  practical  service. 

"I  may  also  point  out  that  our  method  of  each 
"contractor  providing  and  being  responsible  for  his 
"  own  scaffolding  tends  to  minimise  accidents.  At  the 
" '  Courier '  building,  which  I  have  referred  to,  there 
"were  only  three  trifling  accidents  from  first  to  last, 
"during  the  whole  erection  of  the  building.  One  of 
"  these  was  the  case  of  a  man  falling  at.  the  foundations 
"where  there  was  no  scaffolding  at  all.  The  other 
"  'two  happened  on  the  inside  of  the  building  after  the 
"  roof  was  on. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  have  a  system  for 
"  inspection  of  scaffolding  by  an  outsider.  Scaffolding, 
"  as  the  name  itself  implies,  is  being  continually 
"  changed  and  varied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
"  work." 

3436.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Although  you  do  not  think 
inspection  is  necessary,  would  you  have  any  objection 
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to  it?— No,  not  if  it  were  inspection  as  our  ordinary 
method  of  inspecting  scaffolding,  and  by  local  practical 
men. 

3437.  The  inspection  you  now  have  is  in  reference 
to  public  safety?— That  is  so.  I  have  submitted  this 
plan  to  show  the  care  with  which  we  erect  scaffolding, 
outside  the  ordinary  masons'  scaffolding. 

3438.  II  there  were  to  be  such  inspectors,  who  would 
you  suggest  would  be  the  best  men  to  appoint? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  method  if  it  were  left 
to  the  borough  engineer's  department,  the  clerk  of 
works,  or  the  Dean  of  Guild.  In  the  first  place,  the 
borough  engineer  and  Dean  of  Guild  Court  have  cer- 
tain supervision  over  stagings  in  Scotland,  but  that 
supervision  only  goes  so  far  as  to  protect  the  public 
interests.  If  we  have  a  large  crane,  they  insist  that 
the  street  way  shall  Ibe  fenced.  The  crane  must  not 
lift  anything  outside  the  barricade.  If  you  have  a 
stage  for  clearing  down  the  front  of  a  building 
(which  necessitates  a  special  outside  scaffold) 
they  insist  on  the  side  walk  being  properly 
covered  over,  so  this  inspection  would  be  an 
extension  of  their  powers  for  special  purpases,  to  see 
that  the  employers  supply  the  operatives  with  sound 
material.  We  have  at  the  present  time  four  such  in- 
sjDectors  in  Dundee.  There  cannot  be  very  much 
supervision  over  the  construction  of  our  scaffolding, 
because  it  is  so  simple,  but  there  -might  be  supervision 
over  the  ma)temal  used.  I  think  there  would  be  no 
objecftion  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  such  a  course 
as  that.  For  example,  if  an  employer  is  starting  a  job 
and  he  brings  two  or  three  dozen  trestles  and  a  load  or 
two  of  planks,  it  would  not  be  much  trouble  to  see 
whether  they  were  sound  or  not. 

3439.  (Mr.  SaggeHy.)  Don't  you  think  there  would 
be  some  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  local  borough 
surveyor,  if  he  were  invested  with  such  powers  by  the 
Home  Office  ? — His  duties  at  the  present  time,  I  under- 
stand, are  to  see  that  the  public  interests  are  guarded 
by  the  erection  of  proper  stages  over  the  footways. 

3440.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  His  duties  are  connected  with 
the  public  safety.  That  is  the  proi)er  term,  is  it  not? 
—Yes. 

3441.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  But  don't  you  think  thait  if 
the  borough  surveyor,  or  the  inspectors  appointed  by 
the  local  authority,  were  selected  to  enforce  any  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Home  Office  they  would  be  subject 
to  undue  local  influence? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  they 
are  a  different'  stamp  of  man  altogether. 

3442.  That  is  your  opinion? — Yes  ;  these  men  are 
very  Carefully  selected,  and  they  are  beyond  suspicion. 

3443.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  understand  the  term  we 
use  here  in  London — the  "  jerry  builder  "  1 — Yes. 

3444.  Have  you  any  such  men  as  that  in  Dundee? — 
We  have  no  jerry  builders.  Our  buildings  are  mostly 
erected  with  stone,  with  walls  2  feet  in  thickness,  and 
are  usually  about  four  flats  high. 

3445.  But  is  there  any  kind  of  scamped  work  in 
Dundee,  such  as  is  done  by  the  "  jerry  'builder  "  here  ? — 
No  ;  of  course  the  architect  often  wants  a  builder  to 
complete  the  job  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  I  cannot 
say  thalt  there  is  any  real  scamped  work  done  in 
Dundee. 

3446.  (Mr.  Safchelor.)  In  some  towns  where  there 
has  ibeen  a  large  increase  in  the  population,  houses  have 
been  built  in  the  suburbs  at  a  very  rapid  rate  ;  that  is 
what  Mr.  Jessup  is  referring  to.  We  find,  where  the 
speculative  builder  is  at  work,  that  the  scaffolding  is 
imsatisfactory.  Of  course,  I  am  not  referring  to  tene- 
ment work  ;  I  am  speaking  of  cottage  building  ?— Our 
cottage  buildings  are  let  'at  rentals  of  from  £25  to  £30, 
and  more  of  the  better  class. 

3447.  So  the  poorer  classes  would  be  in  tenement 
buildings? — Yes. 

3448.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  understand  from  your 
answers,  Mr.  Stocks,  that  your  method  of  building  in 
Dundee  does  not  lend  itself  to  jewj  work  in  the  same 
way  as  it  does  in  England.    Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

3449.  (Chairman.)  Is  this  scaffolding  you  use  for  the 
larger  buildings  of  the  same  type  as  that  wliich  Mr. 
Nicoll  spoke  of — a  gabbard  scaffold? — Yes,  this  scaf- 
folding, of  which  I  show  a  section,  is  erected  after  thft 
roof  is  on. 
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3450.  In  your'  statement  you  say  "  the  suggestion  to 
"fit  up  guard  radls  on  all  working  platforms  8  feet 
"  from  the  ground  is  not  ■workaible.  Where  a  guard 
"  rail  is  practicable,  and  really  required,  it  is  put  up 
"  by  employers  in  our  district."  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  us  when  it;  is  practdjcable  to  fix  a  guard 
rail? — I  had  in  mind  this  newspaper  oflEice,  where  we 
had  hoists  eight  storeys  high,  and  on  every  flat  there 
were  hoist  openings,  which  were  guarded.  On  such 
buildings  as  that  it  would  be  dangerous  if  there  were 
no  guard  rails.  The  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
ways is  dangerous,  and  should  also  be  guarded. 

3451.  (Mr.  Macfarlanc.)  Is  that  not  more  dangerous 
than  the  spaces? — Yes,  it  is. 

3452.  In  such  oas^  as  that  you  would  put  up  'a  guard 
rail  ? — Yes. 

3453.  How  high  above  the  platform  would  it  be  fixed  ? 
■ — ^Albout  3  feet. 

3454.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  On  that  particular  job  you  put 
up  guard  rails? — ^Yes  ;  it  was  done  on  that  job.  In 
ordinary  buildings,  such  as  the  four-storey  tenements, 
there  are  only  the  masons  at  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  joiners  occasionally,  until  the  job  is  ready  for 
the  roof.    The  mason  has  entire  control  over  the  job. 

3455.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  ever  find  that  accidents 
happen  on  these  jobs  through  m'ateraals'  falling  down  on 
to  the  men? — No. 

3456.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  is  the  size  of  your 
ceiling  joists? — 6^  inches  by  2^  inches. 

3457.  Are  your  spars  the  same  size? — From  63  inches 
by  2^  inches,  to  6  inches  by  2  inches. 

3458.  Your  spars  are  6  inches  by  2  inches  ? — Yes, 
mostly. 

-  3459.  With  a  brace  across? — ^Yes,  the  ceiling  joists 
are  about  35  feet  long  ;  that  is  in  ordinary  town  build- 
ings.   They  stretdh  from  wall  to  wall. 

3460.  (C/iazrman.)  Would  mot  other  tradesmen  besides 
yourself  use  such  a  scaffold  as  this  {showing  plan  sub- 
mitted) ? — Yes,  in  this  case  it  is  steel  principally  which 
has  all  been  covered  in  and  lathed.  Then  the  joiner 
strips  or  battens  the  walls,  and  it  is  left  for  the  plas- 
terer to  finish  his  work.  It  would  also  be  used  by  the 
painters. 

3461.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  In  Scotland  you  strip  your 
wialls  ? — Yes. 

3462.  So  they  are  lathed  and  plastered  ? — ^Yes,  in  all 
cases.  ' 

3463.  That  is  to  keep  the  damp  from  coming  through  ? 
—Yes. 

3464.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  suppose  there  are  building 
regulations  in  force  in  Dundee  ;  I  mean,  laid  down  by 
the  Local  Authority  ? — In  what  respect  1 

3465.  As  to  the  thickness  of  walls,  for  example? — 
They  do  not  interfere  much  with  that  unless  it  is 
brickwork.  You  have  to  put  the  drains  in  to  their 
satisfaction  land  have  sufficient  background.  You  may 
go  a  certain  height  only,  according  to  the  width  of  the 
street. 

3466.  What  supeirvision  do  these  inspectors  (to  whom 
you  referred  a  short  time  ago)  exercise.  Do  they 
see  whether  the  mortar  is  properly  miade  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing? — No,  none  whatever  with  reference  to 
that.  They  attend  to  the  line  of  the  street,  and  see 
that  the  houses  are  erected  to  the  plans  as  submitted. 

3467.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inspectors  who 
are  engaged  by  the  local  authority  are  the  proper 
persons  to  have  control  over  any  regulations  that  may 
be  issued  by  the  Home  Ofiice,  as  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Committee.  Do  you  agree  with 
that? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  the  best  people,  and  they 
eeem  to  have  a  little  time  on  hand.  They  inspect  any 
town's  work  that  may  be  going  on,  and  of  course  they 
attend  to  new  (buildings  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
passed  plans. 

3468  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  But  do  you  consider  these 
men  aire  competent  to  inspect  scaffolding?  What  were 
they  previously? — ^Masons  and  joiners. 

3469.  So  that  these  men  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
the  trade? — Yes.  They  have  been  selected  as  being 
capable  men. 

3470.  So  they  would  be  likely  to  look  after  the  work- 
meji's  interests? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

?A7l,  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  said  just  now  that  there 


was  no  scamped  work  dn  Dundee.  It  appears  to  me 
that  ©very  man  is  a  law  unto  himself.  I  understood 
that  you  were  secure  against  sOamped  work  by  the  town 
regulations,  but  your  answer  seems  to  imply  that  therfe 
is  no  such  security? — I  did  not  say  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  scamping.  I  said  that  no  scamped  works 
were  going  on.  The  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  ground 
do  not  encourage  scamped  work.  We  have  perpetual 
leases,  but  one  builder  may  erect  'buildings  cheaper 
than  another.  For  instance,  two  men  might  build  the 
same  class  of  tenement  building,  and  one  might  do  it 
for  £100  less  than  the  other,  but  there  is  really  nothing 
which  you  could  term  rushed-up  or  scamped  work. 

3472.  But  one  of  our  difficulties  is  that  we  have 
had  evidence  given  that,  amongst  the  better  class  of 
builders,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  accidents. 
I  mean  to  say  that  probably  the  men  who  are  repre- 
sented here  to-day  from  Dundee  are  careful  otf  the  Hves 
of  their  workmen  and  take  all  these  precautions,  but 
there  is  a  certain  class  of  men  that  appear  to  be 
utterly  indifferent  as  to  what  happens  to  their  men. 
They  are  men  of  straw,  without  any  risk  whateve*,  and 
if  there  are  any  regulations'  wanted  it  is  to  bring  these 
l>eople  up  to  the  standard  that  is  adopted  by  the  better 
class  of  builder.  The  object  of  Mr.  Jessiip's  question 
was  to'  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  class,  of  builder  of 
that  type  in  Dundee,  that  really  do  want  regulating  ? — 
Yes,  in  regard  to  material  for  staging. 

3473.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  But  those 'builders  are  not 
jerry  builders.  Of  course,  you  musit  get  away  from  the 
buildings  and  get  on  the  scaffolding? — I  do  not  hold 
that  everyone  uses  a  perfect  trestle,  or  that  all  the 
planks  that  are  used  are  perfectly  sound.  So  there  is 
room  for  jurisdiction  over  the  scaffolding,  and  the 
material  that  is  used  for  scaffolding,  but  not  necessarily 
jurisdiction  over  the  erection  of  the  scaffolding. .  There 
is  no  necessity  for  it  to  'be  inspected  once  a  week  as  to^ 
how  it  has  been  constructed. 

3474.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Our  business  is  with  regai-d  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  materials  used  in  nutting  up  those 
scaffolds.  So  f  ar  as  the  construction  of  the  building  is 
concerned,  this  Committee  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  that? — Yes,  I  understand  that. 

3475.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  said  that  one  man  might 
save  as  much  as  £100  in  erecting  a  tenement  building 
as  compared  with  another  m'a'n.  Now,  in  w'hat  way 
would  he  be  able  to  do  thiat ;  it  would  not  be  in  the 
method  of  scaffolding? — No. 

3476.  He  would  s'ave  that  sum  in  the  material  used 
for  the  construction  of  the  buildings  ?^ Yes. 

3477.  {Chairman.)  I  note,  Mr.  Stocks,  in  your  state- 
ment you  mention  that  you  have  had  three  trifling 
accidents  during  the  erection  of  the  building  to.  which 
you  have  referred.  You  might  just  describe  those 
accidents  to  the  Coimmittee,  how  they  occurred,  and 
the  cause  of  them  ? — One  of  them  happened  to  a  man 
who  was  employed  by  the  sub-contractor  for .  the  ferro- 
concrete work.  He  got  his  fingers  caught  in  the  pile 
driving  machinery.  Then  there  were  no  more  accidents 
unto,  the  roof  was  entirely  on,  and  in  taking  down  the 
roof  boarding  after  the  concrete  had  set — we  had  a 
staging  for  this,  which  was  composed  of  planks  about 
every  15  inches  and  was  about  8  feet  from  the  floor. 
A  man  was  standing  on  this  staging  and  he  used  a 
lever  to  get  away  the  boards  from  the  concrete  ;  the 
lever  slipped,  and  he  overbalanced  and  -fell  to  the 
ground. 

3478.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  distance  did  he  fall? 
— ^About  8  feet. 

3479.  {Chairman.)  Then  how  did  the  third  one  hap- 
pen ? — A  half-brick  fell  down  the  lift  well  and  hit  a 
man  below  on  the  shoulder.  We  used  that  well  for 
lifting  all  our  lime  and  cement,  but  it  was  lifted  in 
boxes  such  as  Mr.  NicoU  described.  On  the  edge  of 
the  floor  there  was  a  guard  board,  where  these 
materials  were  _  emptied  out  of  the  boxes  into  the 
barrows,  to  prevent  the  materials  from  falling  down. 

3480.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  So  there  wais  a  guard  board 
around  the  edge  of  the  floor  ? — Yes,  but  possibly  one  had 
got  adrift  in  this  case. 

3481.  And  that  was  the  cause  of  this  brick  tumbling 
down? — Yes.  ^       ;     _  - 

3482.  {Chairman.)  Tha't  shows  the  necessity  for  a 
guard  'board  there? — Yes.  I  am  referring  to  a  concre'te 
floor.  .... 
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3483.  It  does  not  matter? — ^Y'ou  must  undenstand 
that,  in  Scotland,  there  is  no  crowding  all  the  workmen 
on  one  small  huilding.  The  mason  has  the  whole  place 
to  himself  until  he  is  ready  for  the  roof.  There 
is  no  need  for  the  carpenters  and  joiners  and  all  other 
workmen  to  be  there  at  the  same  time  in  an  ordinaay 
tenement  building.  There  is  one  joist  left  out  for  the 
material  to  be  raised,  so  there  is  never  anyone  there 
to  be  injured.  There  are  no  giangwayis  ;  the  hoist  is 
used  for  lifting  miaterials. 

3484.  So  you  just  leave  one  joist  ouit? — ^Yes. 

3485.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  floors  were 
fiUed-in  as  you  went  up  with  the  building  ? — Yes,  with 
concrete  floors  only  a  small  portion  is  left  which 
cannot  be  done. 

3486.  This  particular  building  wais  a  ferro-concrete 
one? — Yes,  with  ferro-concrete  piles  and  box  base- 
ments, with  breeze  concrete  floors  and  roof. 

3487.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  particularly  danger- 
ous about  the  ferro-concrete  mode  of  building  1 — No. 

3488.  (Mr.  Jessup.)   The  walls  were  not  built  of 
ferro-ooncrete  ? — No,  only  the  basement. 

3489.  You  heard  Mr.  NicoU  say  that  the  rate  of  his 
premium  fbr  insurance  was  10s.  Qd.  ;  is  yours  the  same  1 
— No,  mine  is  12s.  6d. 

3490.  For  a  carpenter  and  joiner? — Yes,  it  used  to 
be  only  5s.  It  was  not  raised  because  I  had  any  acci- 
dents ;  it  was  raised  because  of  the  accidents  which 
occurred  in  the  west  country.  The  rate  is  regulated, 
not  according  to  Dundee,  but  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
I  think  each  conitiractor  erecting,  and  being  responsible 
for  the  supply  and  erection  of,  their  own  staging,  is  by 
far  the  bdst  method. 

3491.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  that  12s.  Qd.,  Mr. 
Stocks,  includes  your  machinery  in  the  workshops? — 
Yes. 

3492.  So  that  if  you  had  no  machinery  it  would  be 
still  cheaper? — Possibly  so. 

Mr.  John  Bruce,  J.P., 


3493.  (Mr.  Baichelor.)  Are  you  insured  in  the  Law  y_  ^ 
Society  ? — No,  I  was  insured  with  the  Northern  Com-  Stocks. 
ftany  for  years.   

(Mr.  Jessup.)  I  think  the  rate  is  high  if  you  take    ^  ^P^^^ 
into  consideration  all  the  various  trades.     If  you  do  so 
it  will  oome  up-to  the  London  rate. 

3494.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  put  the  planking  on 
the  plasterers'  scaffold;  is  it  close  boarded? — No. 

3495.  I  suppose  there  will  be  more  wear  and  teiar 
upon  the  masons'  scaffolding  that  upon  any  of  the 
other  ? — Yes. 

3496.  It  has  been  suggested  that  lime  has  a  tendency 
to  deteriorate  the  planks  and  renders  them  unfit  for 
use  ;  Is  that  the  case? — Yes,  it  deteriorates  wood  to  a 
certain  extent.  , 

3497.  You  mean  ordinary  mortar  ? — Yes. 

3498.  This  is  whtyt  I  want  to  know.  Scaffold  plank- 
ing in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  usage  will  get  lime  on  it. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  the  lime  or  the  mortar  weakens  the 
planking? — It  gradually  weiakens  it. 

3499.  (Mr.  Baichelor.)  I  think  it  was  suggested  by  a 
witness,  in  answer  to  a  question  with  regard  to  thef 
stability  of  the  miatedial  for  scaffolding,  that  in  some 
oases  the  planks  were  laid  down  and  the  mortar  mixed 
on  them,  and  that  in  course  of  time  at  'any  rate  they 
were  not  so  safe  as  they  were  before  being  used  for  that 
purpose? — ^Yeis,  in  course  of  time,  mark  you.  Prac- 
tically it  would  have  no  effect  for  a  few  years,  but  still 
the  process  is  going  on. 

3500.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  wood  did  you  say  this  scaf- 
fold was  mad©  lof  {showing  plan)  ? — White  wood,  which 
is  the  cheapest. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stocks,  I  think  that  is 
all.      We  are  mudh  obliged  to  you. 

{The  witness  then  withdrew.) 


called,  and  examined. 


3501.  {Chairman.)  We  wiU  hear  your  statement  first, 
and  then  perhaps  Mr.  Batchelor  will  question  you  upon 
it  1 — ^Y'es.  I  am  63  years  of  lage,  and  have  carried  on 
an  extensive  business  as  a  maslter  mason  in  Dundee 
since  1878.  I  have  served  la  term  of  ofiice  as  a 
Magisitrate  of  the  City  of  Dundee,  and  am  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  th^e  County  of  the  City  of  Dundee.  I 
also  acted  for  a  term  as  Master  of  Works  to  the  City 
Corporation.  I  went  to  the  trade  as  a  boy,  served  a 
regular  apprenticeship,  and  wrought  as  a  journeyman  and 
foreman  for  13  years  before  becoming  an  employer.  I 
may,  therefore,  claim  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  building  operations  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  operative  and  of  the  employer. 

In  Dundee  and  district  it  is  the  general  jwactice  for 
a  proprietor  erecting  a  building  to  let  out  the  different 
classes  of  work  to  separate  tradesmen,  w'ho  have  each 
an  independent  contract  with  the  proprietor.  In  one 
or  two  oases  of  large  public  buildings  where  a  London 
architect  was  employed  a  different  method  was  adopted 
(a  contractor  took  the  whole  job  and  let  out  to  other 
suti-contractors  their  several  parts),  but  the  general 
rule  is  as  I  have  stated.  It  is  also  the  rule  that  each 
employer  provides  and  is  responsible  for  the  scaffolding 
used  by  his  own  employees.  The  mason  provides  his 
scaffolding,  the  carpenter  his,  the  plasterer  his,  the 
painter  his,  and  so  on. 

At  ordinary  jobs  the  mason's  scaffolding  is  erected  by 
his  own  employees  imder  the  supervision  of  the  fore- 
man. The  foreman  is  a  man  selected  for  the  position 
on  account  of  his  superior  intelligence  and  experience. 
He  is  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  details  of 
the  design,  and  must  always  be  a  man  witlh  what  I 
might  call  a  "  good  head  "  for  his  work. 

I  desire  to  speak  more  particularly  as  to  the  system 
of  scaffolding  in  use  in  Dundee  and  district  in  so  far 
as  ordinary  or  tenement  property  is  concerned.  The 
work  of  building  is  done  from  the  inside  of  the  walls, 
and  as  the  height  of  the  walls  becomes  inconvenient 
to  work  from  the  floor,  trestles  5  feet  in  height 
are  placed  along  the  wall,  at  right  angles  to  the  wall. 
The  distance  between  the  trestles  varies  from  6  feet  to 
10  feet — never  more.  On  these  trestles  battens,  usually 
6i  inches  by  2|  inches,  are  laid  close  together  to  a 


breadth  of  about  6  feet.  This  forms  a  broad,  safe 
scaffolding  for  the  men,  and  also  for  laying  the  material 
upon.  It  is  close  to  the  waU.  The  Ijattens  are  from 
14  feet  to  18  feet  long,  and  when  more  than  one  length 
of  batten  is  required  they  are  overlapped  at  one  of  the 
trestles.  This  is  found  to  form  a  very  solid  and  satis- 
factory scaffolding,  and  instances  of  its  giving  way  are 
practically  unknown.  When  the  walls  become  too  high 
to  be  reached  from  one  tier  of  scaffolding,  the  scaffold 
is  repeated.  It  is  unusual  to  have  more  than  two 
tiers  on  the  scaffolding  altogether.  This  is  usually 
sufficient  to  erect  the  walls  to  the  height  of  the  first 
sitorey.  The  first  flat  of  joistirig  is  then  laid.  Battens 
are  laid  over  the  joisting  and  the  scaffolding  goes  \on 
from  storey  to  storey  in  the  same  way  as  at  first,  each 
flat  of  joisting  forming  a  floor  for  scaffolding.  This 
method  of  scaffolding  has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly 
safe,  and  there  is  no  instance  known,  at  all  events  for 
many  years,  of  any  accident  arising  from  this  method 
of  scaffolding. 

Access  is  obtained  to  the  scaffolding  by  means  of 
gangways.  The  gangways  are  composed  of  three  planks, 
usually  6|  inches  or  7  inches  by  2J  inches  or  3  inches, 
laid  abreast,  with  a  slight  space  between  each  and 
boimd  together  by  spars.  The  spars  prevent  unequal 
sagging,  and  also  serve  as  steps  to  assist  in  the  ascent 
and  descent  on  the  sloping  gangway.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  improve  upon  this  method  of 
erecting  a  "  flatted  "  building. 

It  is  obviously  impofesible  to  have  a  reliable  hand  rail 
with  the  trestle  sysitem  of  scaffolding.  There  are  no 
rigid  uprights  to  affix  such  a  hand  rail  to.  If  it  were 
made  compulsory  to  have  a  hand  rail  at  every  scaffold, 
it  seems  to  me  that  our  method  of  working  with  trestles 
from  the  inside  of  ith©  walls  would  require  to  be  aban- 
doned altogether.  I  think  this  would  be  a  great  pity, 
in  the  interests  of  the  men  themselves.  Instead  of 
having  a  staging  6  feet  broad  to  work  unon,  they  would 
be  upon  a  much  narrower  scaffolding  outside,  and 
instead  of  the  height  of  the  scaffolding  never  exceeding 
a  storey,  as  it  does  at  present,  it  would  practically 
rise  as  high  as  the  whole  height  of  the  building.  This 
change  ■#ould  render  the  work  much  more  dangerous. 

So  far  as  the  actual  erection  of  the  scaffolding  is  con- 
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cerned,  I  do  not  think  one  could  do  bett&r  than  leave 
tihat  to  the  isupervision  of  the  foreman,  who  is  to  vork 
upon  it  himself  along  with  the  men. 
1907.  During  all  my  experience  I  have  never  had  a  fatal 
—  -accident.  The  only  serious  accident  I  have  had  was  in 
the  case  of  a  man,  a  hewer,  who  was  working  on  the 
ground,  and  not  on  the  scaffolding  at  all.  He  was  the 
worse  for  liquor  at  the  time,  and  got  his  leg  broken 
while  ituming  over  a  stone. 

3502.  (Mr.  JBafclielor.)  You  have  heard  twhat  the  other 
builders  .have  said  to-day.  We  have  heard  semething 
albout  this  style  of  scaffolding,  and  if'  you  'have  anytliing 
to  say  in  addition  to  your  statement  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  it.  You  say  you  object  to  a  guard  rail  ;  is 
tlhat  because  you  consider  the  Workmen  would  become 
indifferent  ■? — I  think  it  iwould  tend  in  that  direction. 
We  ierect  the  walls  from  the  floor  up  to  a  certain 
heigihit,  and  then  put  these  6  feet  trestles  up  with 
planks  across  them.  Then  we  again  work  off  the 
joisiting,  so  it  is  only  -5  feet  from  the  floor.  I  think  a 
guard  rail  would  be  somewhat  of  an  dbstrucrtiion  along 
such  scaffolding  as  that. 

3-503.  Do  you  use  gabbard  scaffolding  as  well  as 
trestle  scaffolding? — Yes,  for  some  purposes. 

3504.  You  fwduld  not  oibjeot  to  a  guard  rail  being 
fixed  ^to  a  gabbard  scaffold  1 — No,  not  asb  all. 

3505.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  You  think  that  if  a  hand 
rail  were  fixed  dt  would  render  the  work  more  dan- 
gerous 1 — Yes. 

3506.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — Because  they 
would  trust  more  to  the  hand  rail. 

3507.  But  you  are  only  assuming  that? — We  have  no 
practical  knowledge,  as  we  have  never  used  hand  rails. 

(Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  think  if  you  had  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  hand  rail  when  constantly  used,  you  would 
have  a  different  opdniion. 

3508.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  You  would  not  object  to  a  guard 
rail  being  piit  wn  a  gabbard  scaffold? — No,  certainly 
not ;  it  rwould  net  be  in  the  w'ay  on  a  gabbard  scaffold. 

3509.  You  say  that  in  one  or  two  cases  of  large 
public  buildings,  where  a  London  architect  was  em- 
ployed, a  'different  method  of  contracting  was  adopted. 
I  take  it  that  you  are  speaking  generally  of  tenement 
buildings  ? — ^Yes. 

3510.  What  metliod  did  you  adopt  in  the  cases  lof 
large  public  buildings  to  which  you  referred? — ^The 
gabbard  seaffolding,  tbeit  is,  when  it  is  a  building  wiith 
floors  in.  In  some  cases  where  the  floors  are  concrete, 
and  steel  beams  are  used,  trestle  scaffolding  would  be 
used  in  the  same  w!ay  as  in  a  tenement  building.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  jerry  buildiing,  there  is  no 
poiitrol  over  the  stability  of  the  budldang,  but  the 
architect  or  proprietor  generally,  on  his  own  account, 
puts  on  a  clerk  of  works  to  isee  that  there  is  no  scamped 
work  going  on. 

3511.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Have  you  what  we  call  "specu- 
"  lating  "  builders  ?  Of  course,  there  are  men  who  try  to 
save  money  on  a  tenement  building  if  they  can  ? — ^Yes, 
quite  likely,  if  it  was  for  speculative  purposes. 

3512.  What  metliod  would  be  adopted  to  save  that 
money  ? — It  would  be  done  by  putting  in  lighter  beams 
very  likely  ;  that  would  be  one  respect,  and  possibly 
by  the  employment  of  cheaper  men.  If  so,  he  would 
be  putting  his  money  out  of  one  pocket  into  1  he  other, 
because  they  would  be  incompetent  men  if  they  accepted 
lower  wages. 

3513.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  class  of  builder  who  put  up  residential  pro- 
perty and  who  take  their  chance  of  letting  it? — Not 
residential  builders.  Builders  from  other  cities  do 
that. 

3514.  Never  mind  where  they  come  from.  There  are 
builders  who  put  up  resadeittial  property  on  their  own 
account,  as  their  own  speculation? — ^Yes. 

3515.  Where  does  the  ardhitectt  and  clerk  of  works 
come  in  there? — They  must  have  an  architect,  buit  pos- 
fsMj  they  do  not  have  a  clerk  of  works  in  order  to 
keep  down  tthe  expenses.  A®  a  rule  they  build  a 
'house  or  two,  and  then  do  not  build  any  more  until 
those  they  have  built  are  sold.  In  our  locality  they 
do  not  go  off  like  that,  and  they  may  have  to  hold  them 
for  as  long  as  ten  years. 

3516.  Of  course,  that  is  not  yoxir  business,  you  do 
not.  do  that? — No. 


3517.  My  question  was  as  to  whether  there  is  not  a 
class  of  builder  who  are  not  exactly  represented  by 
you  and  tbe  dther  witnesses  here  to-day.  They  are 
free  lances,  and  they  make  a  practice  of  putting  up 
buildiings  without  the  proper  appliances,  and  use  a 
kind  of  scratch  scaffolding,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
At  any  rate  that  is  so  in  the  South,  and  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  here 
goes  to  slhow  that  the  substantial  and  respectable 
builders  adopt  all  necessary  precautions,  but  outside  of 
that  class  there  was  a  risk  to  the  men  employed,  that 
is,  the  operative  engaged  in  the  building  trade  ;  there 
was  a  risk  to  them  which  does  not  exist  upon  pro- 
perly regulated  buildings  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
and  respeetalble  builders.  The  object  of  my  question 
was  to  ascertain  from  you  whether  there  was  that  sort 
of  tiling  going  on  in  Dundee,  and  if.  there  was,  whether 
you  would  admlilt  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  some 
regulaitions  should  be  made  in  regard  to  their  methods, 
so°ajsto  bring  them  up  to  your  standard? — ^Yes,  I  quite 
admit  there  is  need  for  some  regulations  to  control  that 
kind  of  man,  but  in  our  district  it  is  such  a  very  HmLted 
quantity  that  it  does  not  matter  very  much. 

3518.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  But  if  regulations  were 
made  they  should  not  apply  to  Dundee  alone? — No, 
generally. 

3519.  Have  you  ever  observed  any  bad  or  dai^ero\is 
scaffolding  being  used  in  such  places  las  those  you 
referred  to  jusit  now?— I  have  seen  some  scaffolding 
used  w'hioh  I  sihould  ndt  care  to  use. 

3520.  What  tradesmen  usually  build  that  class  of  pro- 
perty? You  are  all  separate  you  know,  there?— Well, 
some  lof  these  men  are  joiners.  I  know  of  one  joiner 
of  that  type.  While  the  buildings  are  standing,  his 
joiners  are  at  work  in  the  workshops  making  windows, 
doors,  and  so  on. 

3521.  What  type  of  house  does  he  build,  is  it  the 
villa  type? — No,  tenements. 

3522.  How  many  storeys  high? — Four. 

3523.  That  is  the  only  type  of  jerry  builder  you 
have?— Yes. 

3524.  The  walls  are  the  ordinary  thickness,  and  just 
t'heisame  as  other  people's  are? — ^Yes. 

3525.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  notice  ymi  say  that  you  acted 
for  a  time  as  Master  of  Works  to  the  City  Corporation. 
If  any  regulations  were  made  by  the  Home  Olbce, 
inspection  would  be  necessary  to  see  tliat  the  regular 
tions  were  carried  out.  Do  you  think  the  local  inspec- 
tors, under  the  Master  of  Works,  would  'be  competent 
and  able  to  do  that?— Yes,  because  they  go  about  the 
job,  anyhow,  at  the  present  time. 

3526.  But  would  they  have  the  time?— Yes,  they 
have  too  much  time  at  present.  These  men  'have  to 
come  and  examine  the  foundations,  and  after  you  have 
finished  the  excavations  they  fix  the  line  of  the  street, 
and  set  the  building  off. 

3527.  (Mr.  Sliepherd.)  But  they  do  not  examine  your 
mortar  to  see  that  it  is  properly  composed  ?— No,  they 
do  not  do  that. 

3528.  They  pay  attention  to  the  stability  and 
straightness  of  your  walls  as  you  are  going  up?— Yes. 

3529.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  rate  of  insurance  do  you 
pay?— At  the  present  time  I  pay  10s.  6cZ.,  but  I  only 
used  to  pay  7s.  6d.,  and  the  reason  it  was  raised  was 
owing  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  Under 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  it  was  7s.  6d. 

3530.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  ?— No,  I  have  not 
have  any  accidents,  except  the  one  referred  to  m  my 
statement. 

3531.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  yon  troubled  with 
drunken  men? — ^Yes. 

3532.  Some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  here 
have  suggested  that  it  should  be  made  a  punishable 
offence  for  a  man  who  is  drunk  to  go  on  to  a  building 
in  course  of  erection.  What  do  you  think  of  that  i— 
I  should  not  aUow  a  drunken  man  on  my  scaffolding  it 
I  noticed  it. 

3533.  (Mr.  Kagqerty.)  One  of  the  witnesses  said  a 
workman  was  drunk,  and  he  afterwards  discovered  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake.  I  take  it  that  is  not  so  m 
your  case  ? — No. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bruoe. 


{The  xcitness  then  mthdrew.) 
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Mr.  Hkctor  Macvinish,  called,  and  examined. 


3534.  (ChoArman.)  I  will  lead  your  statement  iii-st, 
and  then  ask  joxx  any  questions  that  may  arise  out  of 
it.  "I  have  been  12  years  in  business,  and  have  done 
"  a  good  deal  of  town  and  country  work,  shops,  offices, 
"  and  dwelling  houses  in  town  ;  shooting  lodges,  stables, 
"  offices,  and  other  buildings  in  the  eounti-y.  In  execut- 
"  in<r  these  works,  I  confine  myself  to  the  mason  work. 
"  Generally  each  branch  .is  let  out  to  separate  con- 
■"  tractors,  and  in  Inverness  it  is  very  seldom  that  the 
"  whole  work  of  a  building  is  given  to  one  contractor. 
"  It  is  the  practice  for  each  trade  to  confine  itself  to 
■"  its  own  department  of  the  work. 

"  The  system  of  scaffolding  in  use  here,  which  has 
^' proved  itself  to  be  safe  and  very  satisfactory,  is 
"  trestles,  giving  a  platform  of  from  7  feet  to  8  feet  in 
"  breadth,  and  rising  from  3  feet  to  6  feet,  and  so  on, 
"■'  as  required.  In  erecting  scaffolding  we  seldom  have 
"  needles  or  putlogs  in  use,  as  we  consider  the  trestles 
"safer,  and  there  is  not  the  same  danger  as  with  put- 
"  logs.  Our  trestle  system  has  proved  safe  in  takiiig 
"  stones  off  the  cranes.  It  is  also  the  case  that  scaf- 
^'  folding  in  our  district  is,  in  almost  every  case,  inside 
■'  the  walls  and  close  to  the  wall. 

"  I  have  gone  over  the  proposed  building  regula- 

tions,  as  to  providing  hand  rails  and  boards.    I  do 

not  think  that  these  regulations  are  necessaiy  in 
"  the  class  of  building  which  we  have  in  our  district, 

except  in  very  exceptional  cases,  such  as  churches, 
"where  we  liave  not  the  advantage  of  joisting  every 
■"  10  to  12  feet.    I  have  seen  the  English  system  of 

scaffolding,  which  is  entirely  different  fi-om  that  in 
"  Inverness.  I  have  recently  built  the  Inverness  Elec- 
^'  trie  Light  and  Power  Station.  I  had  one  accident 
'"  at  it,  which  'happened  to  the  two  men  who  erected  all 
"  the  scafifolding  requ;ired  on  the  building.  The  acci- 
^'  dent  was  caused  by  the  men  ha\'ing  neglected  to 
■"  fasten  a  plank,  wit;h  the  result  that  it  gave  way, 
"  and  they  fell  to  the  ground,  one  man  being  fatally 
"  injured,  but  the  other  recovered.    We  are  very  free 

from  "accidents  in  our  district,  as  our  scaffolding 
"stands  entirely  on  its  own  legs,  and  does  not  depend 
^'  on  the  walls  to  keep  it  up. 

"  My  foreman,  who  is  a  competent  man,  is  very 
*'  particular  regarding  the  erection  and  strength  of  his 
■"  scaffolding."  With  regard  to  the  accident  at  which 
two  men  were  injured,  were  they  the  erectors  of  the 
scaffold  ?— Yes,  these  two  men  erected  all  the  scaf- 
folding on  the  jdb. 

3535.  Were  they  erecting  scaffolding  at  the  time  of 
the  accident? — No,  they  had  just  finished  with  the 
erection  of  the  scaffolding  and  had  started  ordinary 
labourers'  work,  and  a  plank  which  they  had  neglected 
to  fasten,  canted,  with  the  result  that  it  turned  over 
and  broke,  and  the  two  men  fell  to  the  ground. 

3536.  That  resulted  from  this  plank  not  having  been 
fastened  properly  ? — ^Yes. 

3537.  And  these  two  men  ought  to  have  fastened  it  ? 
— Yes,  they  should  have  nailed  it. 

3538.  Are  your  planks  generally  nailed  1 — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

3539.  At  any  rate,  the  accident  happened  to  these 
two  men,  and  it  was  their  own  neglect  that  caused  it  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  their  own  neglect,  and  it  was  about  the 
last  scaffold  required  on  the  job. 

3540.  Was  the  foreman  there  at  the  time? — Yes,  I 
"believe  he  was. 

3541.  And  he  did  not  notice  that  this  plank  was  not 
properly  fastened? — No,  he  did  not. 

3542.  The  platforms  on  your  trestles  seem  rather 
wider  than  usual.  You  say  yours  are  from  7  to  8  feet 
in  breadth,  is  not  that  wider  than  those  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3543.  And  then  you  put  trestles  on  top  of  that  from 
3  to  6  feet  ?— Yes. 

3544.  How  do  you  get  your  materials  up  ?— Some- 
times up  gangways  by  means  of  hand  barrows,  and 
sometimes  by  cranes. 

3645.  Do  you  use  hand  cranes  or  power  cranes? — 
Hand  cranes. 

a546.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  These  trestles  must  be  rather 
ciunbrous  things  to  make  a  platform  8  feet  wide? — Yes, 
they  are  rather  heavy,  but  they  are  very  strong. 

3547.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  would  the  head  of  the 
trestle  be  ? — 6  inches  by  2|  inches  'batten. 


3548.  Put  on  edge? — Yes/- 

3549.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Are 
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these  trestles  portable  ? 
Can  you  'take  them  to  p'ieces  ?— No,  they  are  bolted. 

3550.  They  are  firm? — Yes. 

3551.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  You  would  require  two  men  to 
shift  them  about  from  one  part  of  the  building  to 
another  ? — Yes. 

3552.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  trestles  are  made  by 
a  joiner? — Yes,  they  are  always  made  by  joiners. 

3553.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  How  far  apart  are  they  placed? 
—There  are  generally  three  supports  in  a  length  of 
18  feet. 

3554.  {2Ir.  Har/qerty.)  Do  you  ever  use  split  headfe?— - 
No. 

3555.  {2Ir.  Shepherd.)  AVhat  size  planking  do  you 
use  ? — 7  inches  by  2k  inches. 

3556.  {Mr.  Macfarlanc.)  You  do  not  go  in  for 
6i-inch  ?— No. 

3557.  {Mr.  Jcssup.)  What  class  of  building  do  you 
erect  as  a  rule  in  Inverness  ? — Shops,  offices,  and  villas. 

3558.  It  is  mostly  stonework  there,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
it  is  all  stone.  We  sometimes  have  inside  walls  of 
brick,  but  it  is  mostly  stone  we  use. 

3559.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Stone  giws  there? — No,  not 
quite,  but  it  is  cheaper  than  brick. 

3560.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Is  your  premium  for  insurance 
about  the  same  as  that  stated  by  the  previous  wit- 
nesses ? — Yes,  mine  is  10s.  (id.  I  might  say  here,  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  in 
connection  with  building,  that  I  think  my  Dundee 
friends  have  forgotten  their  powers.  They  have  to  sub- 
mit plans  before  they  are  allowed  to  start  to  build, 
which  have  to  be  passed  by  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
and  they  see  that  all  the  walls  and  timbers  are  of  the 
necessary  strength  before  they  pass  the  plans.  If  it 
was  found  that  they  were  not,  they  would  very  soon 
return  the  plans  for  amendment. 

3561.  That  would  apply  to  all  buildings  in  Inverness? 
— Yes,  and  throughout  Scotland. 

3562.  {Chairman.)  The  Insi>ectors  of  the  Dean  of 
Guild  Court  do  actually  inspect  your  buildings? — Yes, 
and  they  see  that  the  jjlans  as  passed  are  carried  out 
according  to  the  copy  which  is  kept  at  the  Guild  Court 
office.  They  atiend  to  drainage,  and  see  that  every- 
thing is  constructed  according  to  the  plans  which  were 
submitted. 

3563.  {2Ir.  -Jessup.)  I  suppose  you  would  be  opiX)sed 
to  fixing  guard  rails  on  a  trestle  scaffolding,  you  would 
not  consider  it  to  be  necessary  ? — That  is  so. 

3564.  Would  you  object  to  put  up  a  guard  rail  on  a 
gabbard  scaffold  ? — ^Well,  we  do  not  use  that  term  in 
our  district.  We  call  it  a  ''  frame  scaffolding."  That 
is  the  term  we  use. 

3565.  {Chairman.)  It  is  the  same  kind  of  scaffolding ? 
-  -Yes. 

3566.  {Mr.  Macfarlanc.)  You  say  that  the  scaffolding 
in  your  district  is,  in  almost  every  case,  inside  the 
building  and  close  to  the  wall.  I  presume  you  are  there 
referring  to  trestle  scaffolding  and  not  to  frame  scaf- 
folding?— That  is  so,  the  frame  scaffolding  is  fixed  in 
the  wall. 

3567.  Are  your  standards  two  planks  in  thickness  ? — ■ 
No,  three  where  there  is  any  weight  to  go  on  the  scaf- 
folding, one  if  it  is  only  for  the  finishing  of  a  frontage. 

3568.  I  did  not  follow  the  explanation  of  this  accident 
of  yours.  You  know  it  is  not  the  usual  practice  with 
us  to  nail  down  scaffolding  plariks.  Will  you  again  de- 
scribe how  it  was  caused  ? — The  plank  was  overlapping, 
and  ought  to  have  been  nailed  at  the  ::::h5ide  to  keep 
it  in  its  place.  They  neglected  to  do  this,  with  ths 
result  that  it  slipped  out  of  its  place.  It  dragged  the 
needle  flat  and  therefore  weakened  it,  and  it  got 
broken. 

3569.  You  mean  that  the  plank  on  the  outside  edge 
of  your  platform  was  not  nailed  as  it  should  have  been, 
and  the  two  men  went  with  it? — Yes,  they  had  stone 
in  the  hand  barrow  on  it  at  the  same  time. 

3570.  From  what  height  did  these  two  men  fall? — I 
should  think  it  would  be  15  or  16  feet. 
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3571.  And  one  of  ttiem  was  fatally  injured  ? — Yes. 

3572.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Was  that  a  frame  scaffold  ?- - 
No,  it  was  not  a  frame  scaffold.  It  was  a  needle 
scaffold,  a  very  unusual  type  of  scaffold  for  us  to  use. 
Holes  are  left  in  the  wall  of  the  building,  and  this 
particular  part  of  the  building  was  the  only  part 
that  was  scaffolded  in  this  way.  The  planks  rest  on 
the  openings  in  the  wall,  and  if  there  are  no  openings, 
a  hole  is  left. 

3573.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  sort  of  scaffold  not  being  allowed  ? — It  was 
the  only  time  I  have  used  it. 

3574.  You  would  agree  that  that  type  of  scaffolding 
cannot  be  depended  upon  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent  as 
trestle  scaffolding,  but  with  ordinary  care  it  is  quite 
as  safe.  In  this  case  the  two  men  to  whom  the  acci- 
dent happened  were  themselves  to  'blame  for  their 
neglect. 

3575.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  In  your  opinion  the  insi>ectors 
of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  should  tate  charge  of  the 
inspection  of  scaffolding,  that  is  if  a  regulation  were 
made  calling  for  such  inspection  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  if 
these  men  are  capable  of  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  public,  they  are  equally  capable  of  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  men. 

3576.  Do  you  think  they  have  sufficient  time  to  do 
so? — ^Oh,  yes. 

3577.  (Chairman.)  There  is  another  point  arising  out 
of  that,  on  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
I  presume  that  on  your  large  buildings  you  use  cranes. 
Do  you  think  that  these  building  inspectors  appointed 
by  the  Local  Authority  would  have  any  knowledge 
of  cranes,  as  to  whether  they  were  safe  and  properly 
fixed  and  supported,  and  whether  they  were  properly 
anchored  down  to  the  ground  or  staging,  do  you  think 
they  would  be  competent  to  deal  with  all  these  matters 
as  well  as  the  scaffolding? — Well,  they  are  men  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  work.  I  should 
consider  them  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  the  matters 
you  referred  to. 

,3578.  Have  you  used  steam  cranes  yourself? — No,  sir, 
I  never  do. 

3579.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  use  hand  cranes? — 
Yes. 


3580.  Do  you  ever  attempt  to  lift  more  weight  with 
the  hand  cranes  than  they  are  tested  to  lift  ? — ^No,  we 
never  lift  anything  beyond  the  test  load. 

3581.  Do  you  have  one  or  two  special  niien  to  "Work 
these  cranes.  You  heard  Mr.  NicoU  say  that  he  had 
two  competent  men  to  work  five  cranes? — I  always 
take  great  care  I  have  a  competent  man  to  work  the 
crane  before  I  have  it  in  use. 

3582.  You  heard  me  mention  the  Factory  Inspector's 
report? — Yes,  sir.  We  always  have  a  competent  man 
to  work  our  cranes. 

3583.  You  keep  them  on  the  spot? — ^Yes. 

3584.  And  you  allow  no  other  men  to  work  the 
cranes  ?— Well,  there  is  generally  a  second  man  that 
works  with  him. 

3585.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  suppose  the  Factory  Inspecffcor 
vis'its  your  works  and  inspedt®  the  machinery? — Yes, 
and  I  had  la  visit  from  the  Facitory  Inspector  after  I 
had  this  accident.  _  He  examined  this  scaffold  as  it 
stood  aflter  the  'aocide.nt  loccurred,  and  he  coidd  not  see 
that  there  was  blame  to  me. 

3586.  There  would  'be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
machinery  under  lt)he  same  regulataons  la®  provides  for 
the  machinery  in  use  in  your  workshops? — ^Do  you  mean 
to  ibring  it  on  the  works. 

3587.  (Chairman.)  Suppose  that  in  your  workshlops 
you  Ihiav©  ceKbain  machinery,  'the  Factory  Inspector  sees 
that  you  fence  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine,  and  the 
circular  isaws  and  so  on.  Suppose  there  were  similar 
machines  on  a  building  in  course  of  construction,  as 
there  someitimes  is,  there  would  be  mo  difficulty  in 
having  isiimilar  regulations  as  to  fencing  that  machinery  ? 
— No,  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

3588.  Placed  under  the  Factory  Inspector? — ^Yes. 

3589.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  any  mortar  mills  ? 
— Yes,  at  times. 

3590.  Do  you  fence  tthem  'at  all? — ^Yes,  whenever  they 
are  dangerous. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Macvinish,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you. 

(The  witness  then  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  James  Gray,  Junr.,  called,  and  examined. 


3591.  (Chairman.)  You  have  had  about  20  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  slater  in  Inverness? — Yes,  sir. 

3592.  And  you  want  to  speak  specially  as  to  the 
kinds  of  scaffolding  used  by  slaters  in  Inverness  and 
district  ? — ^Yes. 

3593.  First  of  all  you  have  what  you  call  a  needle 
scaffolding  ;  would  you  mind  just  describing  it  to  the 
Committee,  so  that  we  may  be  sure  we  understand  it? — 
The  needle  is  put  out  at  the  eaves,  resting  on  the  wall 
and  duly  secured  inside  to  the  joisting  or  couples  when 
available.  The  needles  project  about  three  feet  over 
the  side  of  the  wall. 

3594.  So  that  is  constructed  really  on  the  cantilever 
principle  1 — Yes. 


3595.  Then  on  the  needles  outside  you  put  planks 
across,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

3596.  Do  you  always  put  a  needle  scaffold  out  at  the 
eaves,  when  you  are  going  to  slate  a  Toof? — No,  not 
always  ;  we  sometimes  have  iron  and  wooden  brackets. 

3597.  Suppose  you  have  put  out  this  needle  scaffold- 
ing at  the  eaves,  would  that  remain  in  position  until 
the  slaters  had  finished  their  work? — Yes,  until  that 
side  of  the  roof  was  completely  finished. 

3598.  So  that  in  the  event  of  a  man  slipping  down 
the  roof,  this  needle  scaffold  would  probably  save  him  • 
from  going  over? — Yes,  quite  so.  : 

3599.  The  purpose  of  this  scaffold  is,  I  presiinie,  to 
start  your  work  on  the  roof  from  ? — Yes,  thaFis  so,  sir.  • 
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3600.  How  far  apart  are  the  needles  fixed,  generally? 
— They  are  14  feet  apart  usually,  from  12  to  14  feet. 

3601.  What  sort  of  planks  do  you  put  on  them? — 
7-inch  hy  2i-inch,  usually. 

3602.  How  many  would  there  be? — Three  on  the  first 
scaffold. 

3603.  And  the  men  work  off  this  scaffold  for  a  time  ? 
—Yes. 

3604.  Is  any  guard  fixed  at  the  outer  edge  ;  suppose 
a  man  were  to  slip,  is  there  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  falling  off? — No,  there  are  no  guard  rails  used  on 
that  scaffolding,  because  we  walk  on  the  inside  plank 
and  place  the  materials  on  the  outside  planks. 

3605.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  might  be  stepping 
back  on  this  scaffold  to  look  at  his  work,  or  to  call  to 
soisebody,  and  he  might  fall  over  in  so  doing  ;  is  there 
not  a  possibility  of  that  happening? — ^Well,  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  accident  from  that  cause.  A  man 
can  look  over  a  scaffold  without  leaning  forward. 

3606.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  is  the  character  of  the 
buildings— residential  or  public  buildings? — ^We  have 
all  sorts  of  buildings — public  'buildings,  shooting 
lodges,  farm  buildings,  villas,  and  such  like. 

3607.  What  is  the  pitch  of  the  roofs?— Usually  about 
a  square  pitch. 

3608.  So  there  is  not  much  risk  of  the  slater  falling 
off?— No. 

3609.  Suppose  you  have  a  steep  roof,  such  as  a 
church  roof  or  something  of  that  kind?— We  use  the 
same  scaffolding,  as  a  rule. 

3610.  (Chairman.)  I  think  one  of  the  witnesses  we 
have  heard  suggested  that  a  scaffold  of  this  kind, 
that  is  a  needle  scaffolding,  should  always  be  put  out 
at  the  eaves  for  the  slaters  to  work  from,  except  when 
there  is  a  parapet  to  the  building,  would  you  agree  to 
that  ? — Quite  so  ;  I  would  agree  to  that. 

3611.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  other  kind  of  scaffold 
which  you  use  when  you  do  not  have  these  needle 
scaffolds.  What  do  you  use  then?— We  use  the 
brackets. 

3612.  Please  describe  this  bracket  scaffolding?  Are 
the  brackets  similar  to  this  {showinq  model)! — ^They 
are  practically  the  same  shape,  only  there  is  an  iron 
tongue  _  hinged  on  here,  which  lies  on  the  sarking, 
and  this  top  portion  {showing)  runs  over  and  rests  on 
the  eaves,  and  there  are  three  or  four  spikes  driven 
in  through  the  couple  or  spar  to  keep  the  figure  in 
position. 

3613.  {Mr.  'Baichelor.)  I  should  like  to  know,  before 
we  get  away  from  this  point,  if  you  have  to  strike 
that  scaffold  when  you  have  a  cantilever  scaffold? 
—We  have  to  leave  out  two  or  three  slates  at  the  eaves, 
which  we  make  up  afterwards. 

3614.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  It  is  clear  of  the  iron 
gutter?— Tes.  The  figure  is  constructed  to  fit  into 
position  over  the  gutter. 

3615.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  fix  them  from  a 
ladder?— We  often  go  up  with  a  ladder,  because  the 
buildings  are  not  so  high  with  us. 

3616.  {Mr,  Macfarlane.)  All  your  roofs  are  covered 
with  boards?  They  are  not  lathed?— No,  they  are  all 
boarded. 

3617.  Tou  use  'a  square  Ibracket? — ^Yes,  it  is  very 
similar  to  this  (showing),  only  the  top  portion  proiects 
over  so  as  to  rest  on  the  eaves. 

3618  How  is  it  fastened?— It  is  secured  with  a 
hinge  here  (showing),  which  lies  over  to  the  couple. 

3619.  It  will  suit  a  roof  of  any  slope  on  account  of 
the  hinge? — Yes. 

3620.  This  leg  that  goes  down  faces  against  the  wall  1 
— Yes. 

3621.  This  is  used  instead  of  a  needle?  Yes. 

3622  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  A  man  would  be  able  to  reach 

say,  6  feet  with  the  scaffold,  and  your  roof  is  boarded  : 
how  do  you  proceed  then?— We  have  brackets,  or  what 
^®  figures,"  constructed  to  suit  the  slope  of  the 

roof.  They  are  made  of  strong  timber,  and  we  lay 
them  on  opposite  the  first  scaffold  and  put  planks 
across  them. 

3623.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Something  after  this  style 
{showing  modd)  ?— No  ;  that  is  a  rope  scaffold. 


3624.  Don't  you  have   ropes  ? — No,  we   spike   the  j 
bottom  of  the  figures  here  (showing).  Gray,  junr. 

3625.  But  you  would  have^ to  leave  some  slates  out? — 

No  slates  are  left  out,  because  this  figure  rests  on  the  ■^P'"-  ■'■-'07; 
top  of  our  work.  ~ 

3626.  Is  it  not  suspended  from  the  ridge? — No,  it 
rests  on  the  scaffold  underneath. 

3627.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  So  they  are  all  carried  from 
that  first  scaffold,  whether  it  is  a  bracket  or  a  canti- 
lever scaffold? — Yes,  quite  so. 

3628.  The  first  scaffold  is  the  foundation  for  the 
whole  job? — Yes,  it  is  the  foundation. 

3629.  (Chairman.)  It  is  the  custom  in  your  district 
for  all  builders  to  do  that? — Yes. 

3630.  Do  your  slaters  do  pointing,  and  such  work 
as  that,  on  the  face  of  the  Tbuilding? — Yes,  they  do. 

3631.  What  scaffold  do  they  use?— They  use  these 
brackets. 

3632.  How  do  you  fix  these  brackets  into  the  wall  ? — 
An  iron  dog  is  driven  into  the  joint  and  secured  with 
wedges. 

3633.  Then,    when   you   have   fixed  two   of  these 
brackets,  you  lay  planks  across? — Yes. 

3834.  At  any  height  from  the  ground? — Yes,  we  go 
to  a  good  height  with  these  bracket  scaffolds,  but  if 
the  building  was  exceptionally  high  we  should  prob- 
ably use  a  rope  scaffold. 

3635.  A  hanging  scaffold  ?— Yes. 

3636.  Suspended  from  the  roof  ? — Yes. 

3637.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  That  is  the  type  of  scaffold 
you  use  (showing  model)  1- — Yes. 

3638.  (Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  some 
recommendations  made  by  the  Amalgamated  Slaters' 
Society  of  Scotland,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Glasgow.  With  regard  to  these  bracket  scaffolds,  they 
considered  "  the  employment  of  scaffolds — known  in 
"  Scotland  as  bracket  scaffolds— which  are  supported 
"  by  wood  brackets  hanging  on  an  iron  spike  driven 
"  into  the  wall,  ought  to  be  discontinued,  unless  for 
"  minor  operations  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
"  ground."  They  gave  as  the  reason  for  that,  "  These 
"  scaffolds  are  fitted  up  by  driving  iron  spikes  into 
"  the  wall,  and  a  wooden  bracket  is  then  fixed  on 
"  each  spike,  and  planks  placed  across  these.  We 
"  consider  tliese  dangerous  for  the  following  reason, 
"  that  if  the  spike  is  placed  above  a  soft  stone  or  brick, 
"  the  pressure  from  above  may  crush  this  sufficiently 
"  to  cause  the  spike  to  slip.  Cases  such  as  this  have 
"  occurred.  We  also  think  this  style  of  scaffold  is 
"  unnecessary,  as  scaffolds  can  be  suspended  by  ropes 
"or  erected  with  standards  from  the  ground."  I  have 
read  that  to  you  because  I  should  like  to  hear  your 
opinion  on  it,  as  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question? 
■ — In  our  district  there  are  a  good  many  buildings 
which  are  about  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  we  find  this 
style  of  scaffold  is  very  useful  for  these. 

3639.  How  do  you  get  up  to  them? — With  a  ladder.' 

3640.  Do  they  hold  materials  as  well  as  men? — Just 
the  workmen  and  a  box  of  mortar  ;  we  never  put  very 
much  weight  on  them. 

3641.  How  many  men  would  work  on  one  of  these 
scaffolds? — Usually  there  are  two  men.  • 

3642.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  consider  this  type  of 
scaffold  is  perfectly  safe? — Yes,  sir  ;  I  do. 

3643.  (Chairman.)  You  have  not  had  any  accidents 
from  using  them  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3644.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  one? — No,  I  do  not 
remember  one. 

3645.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  How  do  you  drive  the  spike 
in,  from  a  ladder? — Yes,  generally  from  a  ladder. 

3646.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Who  drives  the  spike  in? — The 
man  who  puts  up  the  scaffold. 

3647.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  is  the  size  of  the 
iron  ? — Usually  about  9  inches,  to  the  '  stop  here 
(showing). 

3648.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  section  is  it?— Some  of 
them  are  2  inches  on  the  top — ^we  have  all  sizes — and 

inches  in  here  (showing),  tapering  to  a  point. 

3649.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  much  break  is  there 
at  the  shoulder  ? — About  two  inches. 

3650.  Do  you  drive  them  hard  against  the  bracket? 
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— If  we  cannot  put  it  into  the  wall,  we  make  up  the 
difference  with  a  strong  wedge. 

3651.  What  is  the  size  of  the  timber  in  these  figures  ? 
— About  7  inches. 

3652.  Seven  inches  wide?— Yes,    by  li   inches  or 
2  inches  thick. 

3653.  How  is  the  angle  fastened  ?— It  is  dovetailed. 

3654.  Have  you  any  iron  strapping  under  it?— No. 

3655.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  hanging  scaffolds 
which  you  sometimes  use,  how  are  they  suspended?— 
This  is  a  model  of  one  of  them  (showinfi).  We  suspend 
it  with  ropes,  with  double  and  single  blocks  suspended 
from  the  eaves. 

3656.  Are  they  fastened  there  or  weighted  ?— They 
are  fastened  with  a  rope  around  the  couple  or  around 
the  eaves. 

3657.  How  wide  would  these  suspended  scaffolds  be  ? 
Two  planks,  like  the  model?— Yes,  two  planks. 

3658.  How  wide  are  the  planks?— Each  of  them 
would  be  about  9  or  10  inches  in  width. 

3659.  And    how    thick    would    they    be?— About 
2  inches,  I  should  say. 

3660.  Are  they  boarded  together  underneath  ?— Yes. 

3661.  How  many  men  would  work  on  one  of  these, 
as  a  rule?- Two  men,  as  a  rule. 

3662.  Not  more?— No. 

3663.  I  suppose  this  kind  of  scaffolding  is  used  for 
pointing  and  for  painting  ?— Usually  for  pointing. 

3664.  I  think  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  not  more 
than  two  men  should  be  allowed  to  work  on  such  a 
scaffold.  I  suppose  if  such  a  regulation  were  made  it 
would  not  affect  you  ?— No,  it  would  not.  We  usually 
have  two  men  employed  on  these  scaffolds. 

3665.  You  think  that  more  than  two  men  on  a  scaf- 
fold of  that  description  would  be  dangerous  ?— Yes. 

3666.  Do  you  ever  use  the  "boats"  for  these  pur- 
poses, similar  to  those  which  are  used  in  London?— 
No,  we  do  not  use  them  in  the  North. 

3667.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  them  in  use  here?— 
Yes. 

3668.  Do  you  not  consider  them  safer  than  the  hang- 
■  ing  scaffolds  whicli  you  use?— No,   I  cannot  say  I 

do?     Of  course,  they  are  shorter  in  length. 

3669.  But  with  the  boat,  the  men  have  some  protec- 
tion all  round  them?— Yes  they  have,  but  when  point- 
ing the  men  usually  sit  on  the  scaffolds,  and  they  can 
raise  or  lower  themselves  to  any  point  they  like. 

3670.  (Mr.  BatcMor.)  Do  the  men  themselves  lower 
the  scaffold?— Yes. 

3671.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  There  is  a  man  at  each 
end  ? — ^Yes. 

3672.  (Chairman.)  Then  we  will  go  back  to  roof  scaf- 
folds. You  have  already  told  us  it  is  built  up,  one  on 
the  other,  so  that  you  always  have  some  sort  of  foun- 
dation. You  do  not  use  simple  iron  spikes  driven 
into  the  roof  with  a  plank  across  them  ?— No,  we  do 
not  use  them. 

3673.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Operative  Slaters  of  Scotland,  and 
I  should  just'like  to  go  through  those  I  have  not  men- 
tioned, in  order  to  get  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
them.  One  of  their  recommendations  is  that  "  every 
"working  platform,  scaffold,  or  ladder,  and  the  ap- 
"pliances  connected  therewith,  shall  be  of  sound 
"material."  I  apprehend  that  you  would  not  object 
to  that? — No,  we  are  very  careful  about  that. 

3674.  You  would  not  object  to  that  being  embodied 
in  a  regulation? — No. 

3675.  Then  "every  working  platform  or  scaffold 
"  shall,  with  the  appliances  connected  therewith,  be 
"thoroughly  examined  by  a  competent  person  before 
"  being  used  on  every  separate  occasion,  and  any  defect 
"  disclosed  by  such  examination  shall  be  forthwith 
"  remedied."  What  is  your  practice  when  you  take 
the  plant  to  a  building  f  is  it  examined  by  a  respon- 
sible person? — Our  men  examine  the  scaffolding  them- 
selves, but  we  examine  it  also. 

3676.  You  or  your  foremen  examine  it?— Yes,  and 
there  is  nothing  used  that  is  not  strong  enough. 

3677.  Of  course,  what  is  everybody's  business  is  apt 


to  be  nobody  s  business.  Have  you  any  jiarticular 
man  who  is  responsible  for  the  examination  of  the 
plant? — Our  foreman  usually,  and  sometimes  myself. 

3678.  Then  suppose  a  regulation  were  made  to  this 
effect :  "  That  plant  for  roof  scaffolding  shall  be 
"  examined  before  being  used  on  each  separate  build- 
"  ing. "  That  would  only  be  carrying  out  your  present 
practice,  would  it  not  ?— Yes,  quite  so. 

3679.  Then,  "  During  the  construction  of  any  new 
"  building  where  workmen  are  engaged  on  different 
''  levels,  the  contractor  or  contractors  whose  workmen 
"  are  engaged  preparing  material  for  such  building 
"  shall  provide  a  sufficient  overhead  covering  for  the 
"protection  of  such  workmen."  In  explanation  they 
say  "  it  is  quite  common,  owing  to  the  ground  being 
"  limited  for  the  preparation  of  material,  for  a  cargo 
"  of  slates  to  be  placed  inside  on  the  ground  floor. 
"  While  the  workmen  are  engaged  preparing  these  for 
"'the  roof,  they  are  liable  to  injury  through  falling 
"  material  where  other  men  are  engaged  above  them. 
"An  overhead  covering  would  prevent  this."  What  is 
your  practice? — In  the  North  we  usually  have  plenty 
of  room  around  the  buildings,  and  lay  down  the  slates 
clear  of  the  buildings. 

3680.  Suppose  you  were  building  in  a  street  where 
you  would  have  no  room  for  preparing  material  on 
either  side  of  the  premises? — We  bring  the  material 
to  the  building  already  prepared  for  the  roof. 

3681.  Is  there  no  other  kind  of  work  being  done 
below,  such  as  carpenters  putting  in  the  floors? — Yes, 
the  carpenters  are  usually  at  work  inside  when  we  are 
on  the  roof. 

3682.  Is  there  no  danger  to  them  through  tools  or 
materials  falling  down? — ^We  usually  lay  our  slates 
outside  the  building,  and  the  roofs  are  close  boarded. 

3683.  Then,  "  Hoist  or  other  openings  in  floors  to  be 
"  properly  guarded  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  work- 
"  jnen  falling  through  same."  What  is  the  practice  in 
your  part  of  the  country  with  regard  to  hoist  wells, 
where  materials  are  hoisted  up? — We  have  very  little 
to  do  with  the  inside  of  a  building,  as  a  rule. 

3684.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  do  everything  from  the 
outside  ? — Yes. 

3685.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  use  step  boards? — No, 
simply  the  scaffolding  I  have  described. 

3686.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  think  the  Chairman  was  re- 
ferring to  the  repairing  of  roofs.  Do  you  ever  use  step 
boards  for  that  purpose"? — No  ;  we  repair  our  roofs  off 
ladders. 

3687.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  ever  the  practice  to  support 
a  roof  scaffold,  such  as  you  have  described,  by  means 
of  the  gutter  only  ;  that  is,  by  building  up  a  scaffold 
from  the  gutter? — I  have  never  heard  of  it  being  done 
in  that  way  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

3688.  You  do  not  do  it?— No. 

3689.  You  have  either  a  needle  or  a  bracket  scaf- 
fold?—That  is  so. 

3690.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if,  in  your 
20  years'  experience,  you  have  had  any  accidents  to 
your  workmen? — We  have  been  very  free  from  acci- 
dents during  the  whole  of  my  experience. 

3691.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  at  all? — Yes,  we 
had  one  about  six  years  ago. 

3692.  Will  you  tell  us  the  circunjstfinces  of  that  acci- 
dent?—A  man  tumbled  off  a  scaffold,  and  he  broke  his 
collar-bone.  He  was  not  working  at  a  very  great 
height. 

3693.  How  did  he  fall?— He  fell  over  the  scaffold. 

3694.  Did  he  slide  down  the  roof?— No,  he  fell  out 
over  the  scaffold.  I  should  mention  it  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  man  was  not  sober. 

3695.  He  had  been  drinking  ?— Yes,  sir. 

3696.  Is  that  the  only  case  that  has  occurred  to  any 
man  in  your  employment? — ^Yes. 

3697.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  At  what  time  of  the  day  did 
this  accident  happen  ?— I  think  it  was  about  mid-day. 

3698.  Did  it  happen  before  dinner  time  or  after 
dinner  time? — About  dinner  time. 

3699.  But  did  it  happen  before  dinner  time?-^I 
cannot  be  quite  positive  about  that,  but  I  thmk  it 
occurred  about  12  o'clock. 

3700.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  is  the  size  of  the 
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Topes  which  you  use  for  these  hanging  scaffolds? — We 
usually  use  |-inch  ropes. 

3701.  The  witness  who  represented  the  Amalgamated 
Slaters  of  Scotland  suggested  that  "no  ropes  of  less 
"  than  three  inches  in  circumference  shall  be  employed 
"  in  the  erection  of  hanging  scaffolds,  with  the  excep- 
"  tion  of  the  guard  rope  across  the  scaffold,  for  which 
"  a  light  rope  is  sufficient.  Where  rope  slings  are 
"  used — that  is,  the  rope  which  extends  from  the  top 
"  block  and  is  fastened  to  the  roof — these  shall  be  at 
"  least  four  inches  in  circumference."  Do  you  con- 
sider that  is  too  stout? — Those  we  use  are  quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes. 

3702.  You  are  referring  to  the  f-inch  rope? — Yes. 

3703.  So  you  consider  an  inch  rope  is  not  necessary 
for  the  purpose  mentioned? — A  J-inch  rope  is  quite 
sufficient. 

3704.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Each  leading  rope  has  to 
carry  one-sixth  of  the  combined  weight  of  the  scaffold 
and  the  'two  men  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3705.  And  a  single  rope  such  as  you  use  would 
safely  carry  about  half  a  ton? — Yes. 

3706.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  understand  that  you  use 
ladders  to  reach  the  scaffolding  that  is  set  out  at  the 
eaves? — Yes,  sir. 

3707.  What  kind  of  ladders  do  you  use? — Spar 
ladders. 

3708.  What  kind  of  staves? — I  am  not  exactly  sure. 

3709.  What  height  do  your  ladders  rise  above  the 
staging? — Four  or  five  feet. 

3710.  Do  you  consider  that  is  high  enough? — Yes. 

3711.  I  suppose  the  men  carry  up  the  slates  on  their 
heads? — Yes,  on  the  head  and  sometimes  on  the 
shoulder. 

3712.  Is  the  mortar  carried  up  in  the  same  way? — 
Yes. 

3713.  The  slates  are  dressed  lielow? — Yes. 

3714.  And  also  bored  below? — Yes. 

3715.  Are  they  large  or  small-sized  slates  ? — We  use 
medium-sized  slates. 

3716.  There  is  no  chance  of  the  scaffolding  being 
overloaded  with  your  slates,  I  suppose? — No. 

3717.  You  have  been  free  from  accidents  yourself 
so  far  as  the  roof  scaffolding  is  concerned,  but  I  sup- 
pose there  are  other  slaters  in  Inverness? — Yes. 

3718.  Do  you  know  of  any  accidents  that  have  arisen 
to  men  in  the  employ  of  other  members  of  your  trade  ? 
— Not  during  my  experience,  I  have  never  heard  of 
any. 

3719.  Slating  as  a  rule  is  considered  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous trade,  is  it  not  ? — -Well,  it  is  considered  to  be. 

3720.  But  you  have  had  no  fatal  accidents  in  Inver- 
ness?— No. 


3721.  The  one  you   described  has  been  the   most        Mr.  J. 
severe,  the  man  broke  his  collar-bone? — Yes.  Gray,junr. 

3722.  That  is  the  most  serious  accident  you  know  .  ,c,nn 
of?-Yes.  4^^1907 

3723.  You  have  not  known  of  an  accident  in  your 
trade  in  Inverness  for  six  years? — That  is  so. 

3724.  The  witness  I  have  referred  to  says,  "  There 
"  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  which  seriously 
"  affects  the  safety  of  the  members  of  our  trade  who 
"are  engaged  in  repair  operations  on  roofs."  Do  you 
take  any  special  precautions  to  protect  your  workmen 
when  repairing  roofs  ;  for  instance,  what  special  pre- 
cautions do  you  take  in  fixing  ladders? — The  ladder 
is  suspended  from  the  ridge.  There  is  usually  a 
ladder  to  the  front  and  a  ladder  to  the  back,  and  the 
heads  of  the  two  ladders  are  usually  tied  together  in 
addition  ito  lieing  fixed  by  wooden  swords  to  the  ridge. 

3725.  That  is  your  usual  method? — Yes. 

3726.  Then  as  to  pointing.      I  suppose  you  do  the 
pointing  of  old  buildings? — Yes. 

3727.  And  you  occasionally  use  bracket  scaffolding 
for  that  purpose,  do  you  not? — ^Yes. 

3728.  You  have  had  no  accidents  on  these  scaffolds? 
—No. 

3729.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  accident  in  Inver- 
ness which  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  these  scaffolds  ? — 

1  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

3730.  With  regard  to  the  hanging  scaffolds  which 
you  use,  what  is  the  length  of  them  ? — They  are  from 
10  to  12  feet  long. 

3731.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  planking  ? — About 

2  inches. 

3732.  And  they  hang  from  the  four  corners  ? — Yes. 

3733.  And  you  consider  they  are  equally  safe? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

3734.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Are  you  insured  to  cover  acci- 
dent claims? — Yes. 

3735.  What   is   the   rate  of   your  premium  ? — Ten 
shillings. 

3736.  Has  your  premium  gone  up  of  late  years  ? — It 
has  been  IO5.  for  at  least  three  years.  Formerly  it 
was  higher — 15s. — but  it  has  been  down  to  10s.  for 
three  or  four  years  now. 

3737.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Have  you  an  association  or  do 
you  insure  with  one  of  the  ordinary  companies? — At 
the  present  time  we  are  insured  with  the  Ocean  Acci- 
dent Company. 

3738.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  mention  to  the  Committee? — No,  sir,  nothing 
in  particular. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you  ;  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 
(The  witness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  GrEORGE  Farquhar,  J. p.,  called,  and  examined. 


3739.  (Chairman.)  You  have  heard  Mr.  Gray's  evi- 
dence ? — Yes. 

3740.  Do  you  agree  with  it  so  far  as  it  goes? — Yes, 
so  far  as  it  goes. 

3741.  Is  there  anything  you  specially  wish  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the 
points  mentioned? — Well,  to  begin  with,  in  Aberdeen 
we  use  a  different  style  of  scaffolding.  We  use  those 
brackets,  but  we  do  not  begin  a  job  without  having  a 
scaffold  unless  it  is  a  flat  roof,  and  then  we  do  not 
have  an  eave  scaffolding. 

3742.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  But  are  the  brackets  fixed  in 
the  same  way  as  Mr.  Gray  described? — We  fix  our 
brackets  with  chains  on  to  the  rafters  inside.  Then 
we  use  figures  made  to  suit  the  roof,  and  these  are  sus- 
pended by  ropes. 

3743.  How  do  you  hang  the  chain  on  that  bracket? 
■ — It  goes  round  this  (showing),  below  the  slates,  and  is 
fixed  to  the  rafters. 

3744. 
Yes. 


(Mr.  Shepherd.)  That  is  your  foundation ?- 


3745.  When  you  get  out  of  reach  of  them  you  sus- 


pend a  figure  from  the  ridge  with  ropes? — Yes,  and 
draw  it  up  as  we  go  along. 

3746.  You  do  not  use  ropes  for  some  purposes? — No. 
we  use  chains  for  a  main  scaffold  and  ropes  for  the 
roof  scaffolds.  Then  we  use  this  kind  of  hanging 
scaffold  (shoxoing),  but  we  always  have  a  back  rail.  A 
scaffolding  of  this  kind  without  a  back  rail  is  prac- 
tically unknown  in  Aberdeen. 

3747.  (Chairman.)  What  is  that  rail  made  of? — 
Wood,  with  two  or  three  uprights  of  iron  and  a  bolt 
through. 

3748.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Are  they  iron  or  wood  up- 
rights ? — Iron  uprights. 

3749.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  What  would  the  rail  be, 
3  inches  by  2  inches?— No,  3  inches  by  li  inches. 

3750.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  would  consider  such  a 
scaffold  unsafe  without  a  back  rail? — We  have  never 
worked  off  one  without  a  back  rail. 

3751.  You  think  that  a  back  rail  is  necessary? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is. 

3752.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  How  do  you  fix  your  chains? 
— Well,  they  are  put  around  this  (showing),  then  they 
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Mr.  G,       go  in  under  the  slates,  and  are  fixed  to  a  cross  spar 
'  Farqvhar,  inside. 
J  P 

,  '  3753.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  It   seems   to    me  that  the 

11  Apr  1907   hracket,  unless  it  is  made  very  strongly,  would  be 

  somewhat  insecure,  but  of  course  you  look  to  that  ? — 

Yes,  they  hare  iron  shoulders  inside. 

3754.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  is  the  size  of  the 
material? — 3  inches  by  2  inches. 

3755.  Three  inches  by  2  inches? — Yes,  for  a  main 
scaffold  bracket.  These  roof  scaffold  brackets  are 
usually  broader,  about  7  inches  by  I5  inches.  Then 
we  use  a  cradle  scaffold  som.etimes,  but  we  do  not  find 
it  as  convenient  as  the  other  type  of  scaffold. 

3756.  {Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  guard  rail 
that  you  have  on  these  hanging  scaffolds,  about  what 
height  would  you  fix  it  ? — ^About  3  feet  high. 

3757.  I  notice  from  your  statement  that  you  have 
had  very  few  accidents,  but  you  have  had  two  acci- 
dents which  you  attributed  to  frost.  You  ascribe 
the  paucity  of  accidents  to  the  care  which  you  have 
always  exercised  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  your 
plant  ? — Yes. 

3758.  You  examine  your  plant  periodically? — Yes, 
I  do. 

3759.  Who  does  that  for  you  1 — The  man  in  charge 
examines  the  material  as  he  takes  it  out,  but  I  examine 
the  whole  of  the  plant  once  or  twice  a  year  myself. 

3760.  Suppose  you  or  the  man  in  charge  found  any- 
thing defective  and  which  ought  not  to  be  used,  what 
would  be  done  with  it? — It  would  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  yard. 

3761.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  in  your  experi- 
ence of  33  years? — I  have  had  no  fatal  accident  and 
Tery  few  other  accidents. 

3762.  Please  describe  one  or  two? — I  had  an  acci- 
dent this  winter  which  was  caused  by  the  frost.  A 
.ladder  slipped  on  the  slippery  pavement,  but  to  some 
extent  it  was  the  man's  own  fault.  Still,  it  occurred 
all  the  same. 

3763.  Seeing  that  it  was  a  frosty  morning,  could  not 
the  ladder  have  been  wedged  ? — Well,  it  is  not  easy  to 
do  that  on  a  smooth  pavement. 

3764.  But  what  was  he  doing? — ^He  was  repairing 
a  wall. 

3765.  Then  you  could  not  have  secured  the  ladder 
in  any  way? — No,  not  very  well  ;  it  is  just  one  of 

^those  cases  which  sometimes  will  happen,  but  it  is 
very  rare  that  an  accident  happens  in  that  way. 

3766.  Under  those  circumstances  I  think  it  would 
.liave  been  wise  to  have  had  a  man  at  the  foot? — ^Yes. 

3767.  (Mr.  Sheplierd.)  But  you  have  not  had  any 
accidents  through  defective  scaffolding  or  ladders? — 
None.  I  have  not  had  a  single  accident  in  all  my 
time  from  scaffolding.  I  mean  to  say  through  scaf- 
folding giving  way. 

3768.  {Chairman.)  You  mention  in  your  statement 
one  other  accident,  "  which  was  caused  by  the  man  in 
■"  charge  not  observing  that,  having  put  in  his  spikes 
"  into  a  frosted  wall,  it  was  necessary,  when  a  fresh 
""came,  to  re-adjust  them"? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3769.  You  mean  the  frost  went? — -He  drove  the  spike 
into  the  frozen  wall,  and  when  the  thaw  came  he 
•ought  to  have  examined  it.  It  was  the  man  in  charge 
who  was  hurt,  and  he  ought  to  have  looked  after  it. 
It  was  his  own  fault. 

3770.  Then  you  would  say  that  after  a  thaw  has 
taken  place  it  is  necessary  to  examine  all  spikes  which 
had  previously  been  driven  into  the  walls  ? — Yes. 

3771.  Then  you  had  another  accident  caused  by  a 
lad  stepping  over  the  end  of  the  scaffolding.  You  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  have  a  rail  at  the  end  of 
i;he  scaffolding? — No,  that  accident  was  the  result  of 
sheer  carelessness.  ■  ' 

3772.  How  did  it  happen? — He  was  not  noticing 
what  he  was  doing,  and  walked  over  the  end  of  the 
scaffold. 

3773.  Was  it  a  bracket  scaffold  ? — No,  a  hanging 
•scaffold. 

3774.  Was  there  no  guard  rail  there? — There  was  a 
guard  rail  at  the  back,  but  he  walked  over  the  end. 

3775.  What  is  the  width  of  your  eave  scaffolding? — 
Aboiit  21  inches. 


3776.  And  then  the  scaffold  above  that — the  roof 
scaffold — what  width  is  that? — Usually  two  planks, 
10  inches  to  12  inches. 

3777.  You  usually  use  two  planks  up  above  ? — Yes. 

3778.  I  notice,  in  your  statement,  you  say  that  in 
slating  a  roof  you  have  only  one  board  to  stand  on, 
which  is  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  wide? — Yes,  and 
one  for  the  materials. 

3779.  You  are  of  opinion  that  two  men  only  should 
be  allowed  to  work  on  one  plank  ? — Yes. 

3780.  How  do  you  manage  as  to  the  repairing  of 
roofs,  in  the  same  way  as  described  by  Mr.  Gray? — 
Yes.  - 

3781.  By  the  use  of  ladders?— Yes. 

3782.  I  think  you  have  already  mentioned  that  you 
sometimes  use  cradles  similar  to  those  which  are  used 
here  ? — Yes. 

3783.  Why  are  cradles  not  generally  used  instead  of 
hanging  scaffolds? — Because  the  men  have  not  the 
freedom  to  work  in  a  boat. 

3784.  Do  your  cradles  hold  more  than  one  man? — 
Yes,  two  men. 

3785.  You  would  agree,  of  course,  that  sound 
material  should  be  used  for  all  scaffolding  plant? — 
Yes,  sir. 

3786.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  ropes,  they  should 
be  sound  hemp  ropes  ? — Yes. 

3787.  I  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  roof  scaffolding, 
the  ropes  you  use  would  not  be  spliced? — No,  we  never 
have  the  ropes  spliced. 

3788.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  accidents  which 
have  occurred  in  Aberdeen,  besides  those  which  you 
have  mentioned  in  connection  with  your  own  experi- 
ence ? — Oh  yes  ;  I  have  known  of  three  fatal  cases  in 
Aberdeen. 

3789.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  those  cases  were 
caused  ? — Yes,  I  know  the  circumstances  of  each. 

3790.  Will  you  explain  them  to  the  Committee? — 
Two  of  the  cases  were  caused  by  drink.  A  man 
walking  on  a  scaffold  like  this  {showing)  fell  down  be- 
tween the  scaffold  and  the  wall.  He  was  found  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  drink. 

3791.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  So  that  if  he  had  been  work- 
ing from  a  cradle  he  could  not  have  fallen  off  ? — That 
is  so. 

3792.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  time 
of  day  at  which  this  accident  happened? — Yes,  it  was 
in  the  afternoon. 

3793.  After  dinner?— Yes. 

3794.  {Chairman.)  What  about  the  other  two  fatal 
accidents? — In  another  case  a  man  fell  through  a  roof 
light  into  the  inside  of  the  house.  He  was  putting  on 
felt,  but  he  omitted  to  cut  out  the  hole  and  fell 
through.  He  should  have  cut  the  felt  around  the 
hole,  so  that  he  would  have  seen  it. 

3796.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  is  the  distance  between 
here  and  there  {showing  on  model)  1 — About  2  feet. 

3796.  So  that  in  the  case  you  mentioned  of  a  lad 
stepping  over  the  end  of  the  scaffolding,  you  suggest 
he  had  to  vmlk  that  2  feet  before  falling? — Yes. 

3797.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  do  not  work  on  the 
extreme  end? — No. 

3798.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  statement 
from  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Slaters,  which  reads  : 
"  What  we  desire  is  that  scaffolds,  ropes,  and  the 
"  necessary  appliances  should  receive  proper  attention. 
"  These  may  be  brought  from  a  job  to  the  contractor's 
"  yard,  and  if  not  immediately  required  for  another, 
"  may  lie  there  for  some  time,  and  when  they  are  re- 
"  quired,  are  sometimes  taken  out  without  being 
"  examined  to  see  that  they  are  in  a  sound  condition. 
"  A  large  number  of  scaffold  accidents  are  attribut- 
"  able  to  defective  ropes."  Is  that  the  case? — No,  it 
is  not  the  case. 

3799.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  from  defective 
ropes? — No. 

3800.  You  take  sufficient  precaution  to  look  after 
your  ropes? — Yes. 

3801.  And  also  your  planks? — Yes. 

3802.  How  long  do  your  scaffolds  last? — If  kept  in 
good  order,  these  hanging  scaffolds  will  last  a  goo<i 
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many  years.  A  plank  scaffold  for  slating  would  not 
last  so  long  because  nails  are  driven  into  them.  We 
usually  cut  them  up,  after  a  time,  for  short  scaffolds 
between  windows. 

3803.  You  have  told  us  that  accidents  are  very  few 
in  your  experience  ;  do  you  know  whether  there  have 
been  many  more  than  your  own,  in  Aberdeen? — I  know 
there  are  very  few  accidents  in  Aberdeen. 

■  3804.  You  have  been  on  the  Council,  have  you  not? 
— Yes,  I  have  been  on  the  Council,  and  I  was 
President  of  the  Association,  and  accidents  when  they 
occur  are  there  discussed. 

.  3805.  In  the  Council? — No,  in  the  Association. 

3806.  So  that  what  happens  in  the  way  of  accidents 
becomes  public  property? — -Yes. 

3807.  Assuming  that  inspection  was  required,  who 
do  you  think  would  be  the  proper  men  to  inspect 
scaffolding  and  erections  of  that  sort? — ^Well,  the 
Borough  Surveyor's  Department  of  the  City  might  in- 
spect it.  They  insjaect  all  dangerous  buildings,  and  it 
might  perhaps  fall  under  them,  but  accidents  have 
Ijeen  so  rare  in  our  trade  that  I  do  not  see  tlie  neces- 
sity of  it,  although  I  should  not  object. 

3808.  You  would  not  object  if  an  inspector  were 
appointed  to  look  after  these  things? — Oh,  no  ;  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  inspection  of  scaffolding. 

.  3809.  But  you  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  done 
by  someone  connected  with  the  town? — Yes. 

3810.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  You  would  prefer  a  practical 
man,  I  take  it? — Yes,  of  course. 

3811.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Is  your  premium  for  insurance 
about  the  same  as  that  stated  by  the  previous  witness  ? 
— No,  my  premium  began  at  27s.,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  15s. 

3812.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Are  you  insured  locally 
amongst  yourselves?' — No,  we  are  insured  with  an 
Aberdeen  accident  company.  Our  'buildings  are 
much  higher  than  in  Inverness,  as  a  rule. 

3813.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  And  there  is  more  risk  in 
consequence? — Yes,  there  would  be  if  we  did  not  take 
care. 

3814.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  In  consequence  of  the  im- 
munity you  have  had  from  accidents  they  have  lowered 
your  premium,  is  that  so? — That  is  so,  sir. 

3815.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  many  years  have  you 
paid  15s.  ? — Atout  six  or  seven  years,  I  think.  We 
were  raised  in  1897  ;  in  fact  we  were  raised  very  much 
then,  and  since  then  it  has  been  gradually  lowered. 

3816.  {Chairman.)  I  have  here  a  list  of  accidents 
(given  to  us  by  the  Slaters'  Society  I  have  already 
mentioned),  showing  the  causes  of  each  accident,  and 
the  period  of  disablement  they  had  to  grant  sick  pay 
for.  There  are  not  many  so  far  as  Aberdeen  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  should  just  like  to  mention  them  to  you, 
as  you  seem  to  know  Aberdeen  so  well.  You  may 
possibly  remember  something  about  them.  In  1902 
two  men — A.  Rettie  and  J.  Kerr — ^were  injured  by  a 
ladder  giving  way,  but  the  injuries  they  received  were 


slight  and  they  were  off  work  for  a  few  days  only? —       Afr.  Q. 
Yes,  I  remember  both  cases.  Farquhar,  '.± 

3817.  Then  in  the  next  year,  1903,   two  men— A. 

Rettie  and  G.  Anderson — were  injured  by  falling  from        ^  r  1907^ 

a  roof.    In  one  case  the  man  smashed  his  wrist,  and         ^  * 

in  the  other  the  man  has  not  been  able  to  work  at  the 

trade  since.      Do  you  remember  this,  and  is  the  man 

named  Rettie  the  one  who  met  with  the  accident  in 

1902? — ^Yes,   lie  is  the  same  man,   and  I  remember 

hearing  about  the  accident. 

3818.  I  suppose  you  cannot  describe  how  it  occurred  1 
—No. 

3819.  In  1904,  A.  Milne  and  W.  Mackie  met  with 
accidents,  the  foi-mer  through  the  scaffold  breaking, 
and  he  sustained  severe  internal  injuries  ;  the  latter 
by  falling  from  the  roof,  with  the  result  that  he  in- 
jured his  arm  and  head? — Well,  Milne  is  a  master- 
slater,  and  they  stepped  on  an  insecure  bracket.  I 
remember  the  case  ;  it  happened  in  Crown  Street. 

3820.  You  say  Milne  was  a  master  slater? — Yes,  and 
a  man  was  working  along  with  him.  They  put  up 
one  of  these  brackets  in  an  insecure  way,  and  it  came 
down. 

3821.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  should  like  to  know  how  the 
insecurity  came  about  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  they  were 
working  between  two  houses  and  they  put  a  board 
across  between  the  two  walls  and  jammed  it  ;  then 
they  laid  down  their  planks  without  having  proper 
fixings  or  supports  below. 

3822.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  omitted  to.  ask  you 
whether  it  is  the  practice  in  Aberdeen  to  let  each 
trade  separately? —  Oh,  yes,  every  trade  does  its  own 
work. 

3823.  Does  every  trade  provide  its  own  scaffolding? 
— Yes,  and  puts  it  up. 

3824.  Each  employer  is  responsible  for  his  own  scaf- 
folding ;  he  has  to  provide  it  and  also  to  fix  it  ? — Yes, 
the  master  tradesman  supplies  the  scaffolding,  and  as 
a  rule  the  man  who  is  going  to  work  on  the  scaffolding 
puts  it  up. 

3825.  There  is  just  one  more  point.  How  do  you 
fix  your  gutters? — They  are  fixed  from  ladders,  and 
very  often  we  allow  the  men  who  do  such  jobs  to  work 
from  our  scaffolding. 

3826.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Then  occasionally  one  trade 
allows  another  trade  to  use  their  scaffolding? — Yes, 
that  is  so.  . 

3827.  {Chairman.)  In  1905,  J.  Leslie  met  with  an 
accident  owing  to  a  scaffold  giving  way,  and  he  was 
on  the  sick  list  I'or  six  weeks,  and  J.  Hutcheon  was 
injured  owing  to  a  scaffold  breaking,  and  was  disabled 
for  eight  weeks.  Do  you  remember  the  particulars  of 
either  of  these  accidents  ? — No,  except  that  Leslie  was 
the  foreman  of  the  job,  and  he  fitted  up  the  scaffold. 

3828.  He  ought  to  have  made  it  secure? — Yes. 
{Chairman.)  Thank  you  ;  I  am  sure  we  are  much 

obliged  to  you. 

{The  witness  then  mthdrew.) 


Mr.  James  Farquharson,  called,  and  examined. 


3829.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  a  master  builder 
in  Aberdeen  for  some  20  years  ? — Yes,  about  20  years. 

3830.  What  kind  of  buildings  do  you  erect? — Dwel- 
ling houses,  large  and  small — general  buildings. 

3831.  You  do  the  mason  work  only? — Yes. 

3832.  You  do  not  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  whole  of  a  building? — No,  sir  ;  simply  for  the 
mason  work  only. 

3833.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  In  Aberdeen,  masonry  in- 
cludes slating  as  well,  does  it  not?— No. 

3834.  {Chairman.)  For  this  masonry  work  you  use 
trestle  scaffolding,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  tenement 
building  is  concerned? — Yes,  sir. 

3835.  Suppose  you  have  got  very  hia;h  interiors,  like 
churches,  what  kind  of  scaffolding  do  you  use  then? — 
In  Aberdeen  we  use  what  we  call  poles,  which  are 
supplied  by  the  joiner,  and  consist  of  two  battens 
7  inches  by  2^  inches  bolted  together. 

3836.  They  are  the  uprights  1— Yes. 
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3837.  Then  you  place  needles  from  these  uprights 
to  the  wall  ? — ^Well,  not  often  to  the  wall  ;  generally 
there  is  an  upright  nest  to  the  wall. 

3838.  The  scaffolding  is  not  fixed  into  the  wall  in 
any  way,  but  stands  by  itself? — Yes,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  wall. 

3839.  It  is  a  different  method  to  that  which  was 
described  to  us  by  a  Dundee  master  builder,  who  said 
his  needles  rested  on  the  wall? — Our  needles  very  sel- 
dom rest  on  the  wall. 

3840.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Is  it  all  inside?— Yes,  sir. 

3841.  {Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  this  inside 
gabbard  scaffolding,  how  wide  are  the  platforms  that 
the  men  work  on  ? — They  are  about  5  or  6  feet  wide. 

3842.  How  do  you  get  up  to  them  after  you  get 
beyond  the  first  stage? — We  have  gangways. 

3843.  What  width  would  the  gangways  be? — About 
3  feet,  sir. 

3844.  What  are  these  gangways  used  for  ;  are  thtj 
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used  for  carrying  up  materials? — They  are  used  for 
carrying  up  lime,  but  most  of  the  materials  are  raised 
by  cranes.     The  only  materials  that  would  be  carried 
11  Apr.  1907.  up  would  be  lime  and  cement. 

3845.  These  gangways  are  provided  to  enable  the 
men  to  get  to  their  work  ? — Yes,  sir. 

3846.  And  you  put  up  a  hand  rail  on  one  side  of 
your  gangways? — Yes,  sir. 

3847.  Do  your  gangways  run  up  at  right  angles  to 
the  platform  or  parallel  to  it? — At  right  angles  to 
the  platform. 

3848.  You  think  it  is  possible  and  practicable  to 
put  up  a  hand  rail  on  one  side  of  the  gangway? — Yes, 
sir. 

3849.  You  do  not  think  they  are  in  the  way? — No, 
not  very  much  in  the  way. 

3850.  But  suppose  you  were  carrying  stones  up  a 
gangway,  would  it  be  in  the  way  then? — No. 

3861.  Do  you  use  hand  barrows? — No. 

3852.  You  always  use  cranes? — Yes. 

3853.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  get  most  of  your 
materials  up  by  cranes? — Yes,  sir. 

3854.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Are  the  cranes  worked  by  hand 
or  by  mechanical  power? — ^Sometimes  one  and  some- 
times the  other. 

3855.  {Chairman.)  When  you  are  using  a  power 
crane,  what  sort  of  staging  does  it  stand  on? — ^Some- 
times we  set  them  on  the  joists  ;  we  seldom  use  any- 
thing beyond  a  one-ton  crane. 

3856.  You  do  not  use  heavy  cranes  ?^ — Yes,  I  have 
put  up  staging  for  a  30-cwt.  crane,  about  45  feet  high. 

3857.  How  many  legs  would  there  be  to  that  staging? 
— Four  legs  for  the  centre  part,  with  a  strong  log 
about  9  or  10  inches  square  under  the  crane,  and  one 
leg  under  each  bolt.    All  are  braced  together. 

3858.  How  do  you  fasten  these  cranes  to  the  stage? 
— We  put  a  chain  over  the  back  of  the  leg,  and  carry 
it  down  to  the  stones  at  the  base.  There  is  a  screw 
between  them  for  tightening  up  the  chain. 

3859.  Do  you  use  chains  or  ropes  for  hoisting  and 
lowering  ?■ — Ropes. 

3860.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  mean  wire  ropes? — 
Yes. 

3861.  Are  these  chains  and  wire  ropes  examined 
.at  times? — Yes,  sir. 

3862.  Who  makes  the  examination? — The  foreman 
-of  the  job  has  to  see  that  they  are  all  right. 

3863.  How  often  is  he  supposed  to  examine  them  ? — 
Once  a  fortnight,  perhaps,  but  he  would  soon  see  if 
.anything  was  the  matter  with  them. 

3864.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  You  mean  to  say  that  the  work- 
men would  call  his  attention  to  any  apparent  defect? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

3865.  {Chairman.)  You  think  that  every  builder 
ought  to  take  such  a  precaution? — Yes,  certainly. 

3866.  Is  the  safe  load  marked  on'  the  crane? — Yes. 

3867.  Is  that  invariably  the  case? — Yes,  all  the 
•cranes  in  Aberdeen  are  so  marked. 

3868.  How  do  you  hoist  the  materials,  in  boxes, 
Ijarrows,  or  what? — Generally  in  boxes,  but  we  use 
b)arrows  occasionally. 

3869.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  mean  wheel- 
lDa.rrows,  or  what? — Generally  in  boxes,  but  the  bar- 
rows we  use  are  raised  by  means  of  two  rings  and  a 
hook. 

3870.  What  sort  of  a  hook  is  it?— The  ordinary 
hook,  so  as  to  catch  the  wheel  of  the  barrow,  but  it  is 
not  often  used.    The  rings  go  over  the  handles. 

3871.  {Chairman.)  Do  the  stones  ever  fall  off? — 
Yes,  I  have  seen  them  fall  off,  occasionally. 

3872.  I  notice  from  your  statement  you  had  a  slight 
•accident  caused  by  a  brick  falling  from  a  box? — Yes, 
the  box  was  being  raised,  a  half-brick  fell  out  and 
struck  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  head,  but  of  course  it 
is  one  of  our  rules  not  to  allow  men  to  get  under  these 
aoxes  while  they  are  being  hoisted. 

3873.  Is  there  nothing  he  would  naturally  have  to 
go  underneath  for?  Would  he  not  have  to  fill  a  box 
for  the  next  load? — No,  he  has  to  wait  until  the  box 
is  hoisted  out  cf  the  way. 


3874.  Was  the  box  enclosed  on  all  four  sides? — No, 
only  on  three  sides. 

3875.  It  was  open  on  one  side  ? — Yes,  he  builds  his 
bricks  up  into  the  front  of  it  and  then  empties  some 
into  the  box. 

3876.  I  suppose  the  stones  are  put  in  in  the  same 
way  ? — Yes. 

3877.  What"  is  one  side  of  the  box  left  open  for  ? — So 
that  the  bricks  or  stones  can  be  tipped  out. 

3878.  Some  time  ago  the  United  Operative  Masons' 
Association  of  Scotland  sent  us  certain  recommenda- 
tions, which  they  desired  us  to  embody  in  any  regula- 
tions we  might  draw  up.  I  should  like  your  opinion 
on  them  as  to  whether  you  think  they  are  practicable 
or  not,  or  necessary  or  unnecessary.  The  first  one  is  : 
"  During  the  construction,  demolition,  alteration,  or 
"  repair  of  any  building  the  contractor  or  contractors, 
"  whose  workmen  use  any  gangways,  working  platforms 
"or  scaffolds,  shall  observe  the  following  regulations." 
You  will  note  that  makes  each  individual  contractor 
responsible  for  his  own  men  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  I  agree. 

3879.  "  Every  gangway  or  working  scaffold  and  the 
"  appliances  connected  therewith  shall  be  of  sound 
"material."  Is  there  any  objection  to  that? — No, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  that. 

3880.  "  Every  main  gangaway  shall  be  of  a  width  of 
"at  least  27  inches."  I  can  tell  you  what  a  main 
gangway  means  if  you  like.  It  means  any  gangway 
leading  to  the  scaffolding  used  in  the  erection  of 
external  walls,  party  walls,  and  cross  walls,  or  any 
gangway  used  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
different  floors  in  a  building.  Is  that  too  wide  for 
you  ? — Oh,  no. 

3881.  What  width  are  your  gangways? — Three  feet, 
but  they  are  not  all  the  same. 

3882.  "  Every  working  platform  or  scaffold  which  is 
"  used  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  external 
"  walls,  party  walls,  or  cross  walls,  and  on  which 
"  materials  for  such  construction  are  placed,  shall, 
"  where  the  trestles  are  six  feet  or  more  in  height,  be  of 
"  a  width  of  at  least  5  feet  3  inches,  and  where  the 
"  trestles  are  of  less  height  than  6  feet,  shall  be  of  a 
"  width  equal  to  the  length  of  the  top  of  such  trestles." 
Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  practice  with  regard 
to  your  trestle  scaffolding? — Yes,  that  is  much  the 
same  as  we  have,  I  think.  That  is  rather  less  than  we 
make  them  in  Aberdeen. 

3883.  "  Every  main  gangway  shall,  unless  one  side 
"  thereof  is  within  18  inches  of  a  wall,  be  provided 
"with  one  sufficient  hand  rail."  That,  you  say,  you 
do  at  the  present  time? — Yes. 

3884.  "  Every  main  gangway,  working  platform,  or 
"  scaffold  shall,  where  the  span  does  not  exceed  12  feet, 
"  be  composed  of  planks  of  not  less  than  3  inches  in 
"  thickness."  On  your  gangways  does  the  span 
ever  exceed  12  feet? — Not  very  often  ;  when  it  exceeds 
12  feet  we  generally  use  a  couple  of  6-inch  by  6-inch 
across  the  bearers.  Then  we  put  needles  across,  and 
lay  2i-inch  planks  across  the  top  of  that. 

3885.  "  All  planks  of  which  gangways  and  working 
"  platforms  or  scaffolds  are  constructed  shall  be 
"  securely  strapped  or  banded  together  in  such  a 
"  manner  as  to  prevent  unequal  sagging."  Do  you 
agree  with  that?— There  is  not  very  much  in  that ; 
scaffolds  do  sag  a  little,  but  not  very  much  in  ordinary 
circumstances. 

3886.  "  Every  gangway  and  working  platform  or 
"scaffold  and  every  separate  length  thereof  sha,ll  be 
"  sufficiently  supported  and  secured  to  prevent  tilting 
"or  slipping."  Have  you  any  objection  to  that? — 
No,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

3887.  How  do  you  secure  your  planks,  so  that  when 
a  man  goes  to  the  edge  it  will  not  tilt  up? — The  planks 
are  generally  from  17  to  20  feet  long,  with  the  trestles 
at  each  end. 

3888.  You  take  care  that  the  trestles  are  placed  well 
under  the  ends  of  the  planks  ?— Yes,  of  course  it  would 
be  dangerous  if  you  simply  gave  it  a  hold  and  nothing 
more.  There  is  a  danger  of  that  slipping,  but  we 
never  have  a  plank  less  than  six  inches,  or  more  than 
a  foot,  over  the  edge  of  the  trestle. 

3889.  Are  your  scaffolds  put  to  the  very  edge?— No, 
not  necessarily.  There  is  generally  about  3  or  4 
inches,  or  perhaps  6  inches  ;  it  just  depends  on  the 
sort  of  scaffolding  they  are  putting  up. 
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3890.  "  Every  gangway  and  working  platform  or 
"  scaffold  shall  with  the  appliances  connected  therewith 
"  be  inspected,  and  thereafter  while  in  use  shall  again 
"  be  inspected  once  a  week  by  a  competent  person,  and 
"  any  defect  disclosed  by  such  inspection  shall  be  forth- 
"  with  remedied."  In  that  case  I  think  the  idea  of 
the  competent  person  was  some  person  deputed  by  the 
employer? — Of  course  it  is  the  foreman's  duty  to  see 
that  these  things  are  looked  after. 

3891.  You  think  the  foreman  should  do  it  periodi- 
cally ?— Yes. 

3892.  Is  once  a  week  too  often  ? — He  would  be  going 
round  very  often  ;  I  should  not  object  to  the  foreman 
being  required  to  inspect  the  scaffolding  once  a  week. 

3893.  "  At  every  change  in  the  line  of  direction  of 
"  any  main  gangway  there  shall  be  provided,  wherever 
"  practicable,  a  platform  or  landing  of  a  width  of 
"  not  less  than  3  feet  9  inches,  and  every  such  plat- 
"  form  or  landing  shall,  unless  one  side  thereof  is 
"  within  18  inches  of  a  wall,  be  provided  with  one 
"suflBcient  hand  rail."  I  suppose  that  where  there  is 
a  turn  in  the  line  of  the  gangway,  they  would  like  to 
have  a  platform  or  landing  somewhat  wider  than  the 
gangway  itself.  Have  you  any  such  gangways  that 
require  a  turn? — ^Generally  we  have  the  gangways  put 
up  between  the  joists.  We  just  travel  up  from  one 
flat  to  the  other,  and  the  planks  are  laid  on  the  joists 
at  the  top. 

3894.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  But  suppose  you  are  build- 
ing a  church? — You  would  generally  have  a  landing 
there,  quite  a  wide  landing,  but  there  is  never  a  hand 
rail  on  it. 

3895.  Suppose  you  were  building  a  wall  30  feet  high, 
in  which  there  were  no  joists,  and  you  went  up  and 
down  by  gangways,  how  would  you  do  it? — You  would 
have  an  intermediate  stage,  and  you  would  certainly 
have  to  put  a  hand  rail  on  one  side  of  the  landing. 

3896.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Would  you  put  a  gangway  up 
in  a  case  of  that  kind  ?— The  men  would  go  to  and  from 
their  work  on  a  ladder,  and  the  material  would  be 
taken  up  by  a  crane. 

3897.  {Chairman.)  "  All  hoist  openings  and  openings 
"  in  concrete  or  other  floors  shall  be  properly  guarded 
"and  covered."  Do  you  have  concrete  floors? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

3898.  And  you  have  openings  in  the  floors  through 
which  you  hoist  materials,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

3899.  Are  these  openings  guarded  in  any  way?^ — We 
generally  put  a  trestle  and  a  plank  to  keep  anyone 
from  falling  into  the  hole. 

3900.  That  would  be  a  guard?— Yes. 

3901.  "  Every  crane,  and  all  staging  and  scaffolding 
"  upon  which  such  crane  is  placed,  shall  be  of  sufficient 
"  strength  and  shall  be  erected  in  an  efficient  manner, 
"  and  shall  be  inspected  before  being  used,  and  there- 
"  after  while  in  use  shall  again  be  inspected  once  a 
"  week  by  a  competent  person,  aiid  any  defect  dis- 
"  closed  by  any  such  inspection  shall  be  forthwith 
"  remedied."  I  think  you  have  already  said  that  is 
your  practice  at  the  present  time? — -Yes,  that  is  really 
our  practice. 

3902.  Presumably  it  is  not  the  practice  of  every 
builder  to  do  that,  or  these  people  would  not  have 
suggested  such  a  regulation,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it  would  not  affect  you.  The  next  suggestion  is  : 
"  Both  hand  and  steam  cranes  shall  be  so  erected  on 
"  buildings  for  conveying  material  to  the  top,  so  that 
"  no  workman  be  allowed  to  work  directly  underneath 
"where  such  material  is  taken  up."  Do  you  think 
that  is  practicable?  I  think  you  said  that  you  would 
not  allow  your  workmen  to  remain  underneath  where 
any  material  was  being  hoisted? — We  do  not  allow 
men  to  work  underneath. 

3903.  There  would  not  be  any  hardship  if  they  were 
prohibited  from  doing  it?— No,  but  in  some  cases  the 
workmen  might  possibly  be  to  blame  ;  you  might 
prohibit  them,  but  they  might  still  go  there. 

3904.  Then  in  that  case,  the  workman  would  be 
responsible  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3905.  There  is  one  more  suggestion  I  should  like 
your  opinion  on.  "  In  cities  and  large  towns,  ground 
"  being  limited,  much  of  the  work,  preparing  the 
"material  in  connection  with  the  building,  is  on  that 
"  account  carried  on  in  the  basement,  ground  floor, 
"  and  street  level.    Where  this  occurs,  sufficient  cover- 


"  ing  and  protection  from  falling  material  should  be 
"  provided  "  ? — We  generally  do  that  if  the  men  are 
working  in  the  basement.  We  put  planks  across  the 
joists,  so  that  anything  falling  down  would  not  injure 
them. 

3906.  You  put  a  temporary  covering  on  the  joists 
in  cases  where  your  men  are  working  underneath  ? — 
Yes. 

3907.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  agree  generally  with 
these  suggestions,  moi'e  especially  as  they  are  almost 
the  same  as  those  suggested  by  the  Master  Masons' 
Association  of  Glasgow.  Apparently  if  these  sugges- 
tions were  made  into  regulations  they  would  not  affect 
the  respectable  master  builder  in  Aberdeen? — -No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

3908.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  The  United  Operative 
Masons'  Association  of  Scotland  also  suggested  that 
"  all  steam  crane  men  should  be  examined  as  to  their 
"proficiency."  Do  you  agree  with  that? — I  generally 
make  enquiries  and  get  some  reference  before  I  take 
them  on. 

3909.  You  find  out  whether  they  are  capable  men  ? — • 
Yes. 

3910.  There  is  one  other  suggestion :  "  Competent 
"inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government."  Do 
you  consider  that  is  a  necessity  in  Aberdeen? — So  far 
as  I  know  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  inspection 
in  Aberdeen. 

3911.  You  heard  the  previous  witness  say  that  the 
town  people  would  be  sufficient? — Yes,  they  would  be. 
If  anybody  were  to  be  appointed,  I  should  say  it  ought 
to  be  a  local  man. 

3912.  You  have  no  objection  to  your  work  being  in- 
spected?— Oh,  no. 

3913.  We  had  another  witness  from  Scotland  who 
spoke  about  the  scaffolding  methods,  and  he  said : 
"  It  is  customary  for  scaffolding  planks  to  be  laid 
"  across  the  joisting  or  other  openings  as  a  pathway  or 
"  access  for  the  workmen  in  their  duties  ;  such  scaf- 
"  folding  is  oftentimes  removed  from  its  place,  and 
"  in  consequence  proves  a  source  of  danger  to  those 
"  employed  on  the  building,  the  workmen  having  been 
"  accustomed  to  planks  being  there,  depend  on  them 
"  still,  but  the  planks  or  plank  having  been  removed, 
"  leaves  an  opening  which  many  times  proves  a  trap 
"  to  the  workman  and  results  in  an  accident.  The 
"  contractor  is  not  always  to  blame  in  these  cases  ;  it 
"  is  quite  a  comimon  occurrence  for  an  operative,  for 
"  handiness  to  himself  when  he  requires  a  plank,  to 
"  take  the  first  one  that  comes  to  his  hand,  never 
"  thinking  of  the  danger  that  is  caused  by  its  removal. 
"  We  would  urge  as  a  probable  preventive  against  such 
"  carelessness  on  the  part  of  either  contractor  or  opera- 
"  tive  that  a  printed  notice,  or  warning,  against  the  re- 
"  moval  of  any  scaffolding  from  its  place  without  the 
"  permission  of  the  contractor  or  man  in  charge, 
"  should  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  job, 
"  and  that  the  putting  up  of  such  notice  or  warning 
"  should  be  compulsory  on  all  jobs  where  scaffolding  is 
"  being  used."  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity 
for  such  a  precaution  ? — There  is  no  necessity  at  all  in 
Aberdeen. 

3914.  Does  it  not  sometimes  happen  that  one  work- 
man takes  planks  away  from  another? — That  seldom 
happens  in  Aberdeen. 

3915.  You  do  not  do  any  dressing  down  by  means  of 
scaffolding,  do  you  ? — No,  sir. 

3916.  I  suppose  granite  does  not  require  to  be  washed 
down? — No,  we  never  wash  it  down. 

3917.  You  just  leave  it  as  it  is  finished? — ^Yes. 

3918.  Ordinarily  you  know  the  face  of  stone  work 
is  washed  down  after  completion,  and  the  mason  has 
to  erect  an  outside  scaffolding  for  this  1 — We  never  do 
that  in  Aberdeen. 

3919.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  is  the  rate  of  your  in- 
surance ? — Ten  shillings. 

3920.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  as  to  protecting 
workmen  from  falling  materials  by  a  overhead  cover- 
ing, have  you  had  masons  working  on  the  ground  floor 
at  any  time?  They  would  not  work  there  unless  they 
were  protected,  would  they? — Oh,  no  ;  they  would  not. 

3921.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  all  your  planking 
is  lapped,  and  not  butt  jointed? — That  is  so. 

3922.  Is  there  any  danger  of  the  men  tripping? — 1 
never  knew  of  an  accident  of  that  kind. 
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3923.  Have  you  any  steel  construction  at  all  in 
Aiberdeenl — Well,  only  the  iron  work  inside  the 
TDuilding. 

3924.  Is  there  any  concrete? — Yes,  there  is  concrete. 

3925.  Do  you  put  the  concrete  in,  as  you  go  up? — No, 
it  is  left  a  skeleton  until  the  roof  is  on. 

2926.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  have  what  we,  in  London, 
call  sj)eculative  builders? — Well,  there  have  been  a 
few  of  them  in  A'berdeen.- 

3927.  Do  they  take  the  same  precautions  as  the 
ordinary  builder  would  do  ?— Of  course,  there  are 
masons  and  masons  in  Aberdeen,  as  there  is  every- 
where else. 

3928.  Do  you  have  any  jerry  builders  in  Aberdeen? 
■ — There  are  one  or  two,  but  they  will  soon  be  weeded 
out. 

3929.  Do  they  take  the  same  precautions  as  other 
builders  ? — I  have  never  taken  much  notice  of  what 
they  were  doing. 

3930.  We  recognise  that  the'  ordinary  builder,  or 
what  we  term  the  respectable  builder,  takes  fairly 
reasonable  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  men  em- 
ployed, and  on  the  other  hand  we  find  that  the  jerry 
or  speculating  builder  does  not  take  those  precau- 
tions?—I  think  that  is  quite  true. 

3931.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  that  class 
of  builder  being  compelled  to  come  up  to  the  level 
of  the  respectable  builder? — Oh,  no,  the  sooner  the 
better  ;  that  is  my  feeling  about  it. 

3932.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Then  you  have  jerry 
builders  in  Aberdeen? — Yes. 

3933.  Do  they  build  with  granite  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  you 
cannot  get  anything  cheaper. 

3934.  With  regard  to  the  testing  of  chains  and  the 
lifting  tackle,  one  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  suggests 
that  they  should  be  examined  and  tested  before  being 
used  at  a  job.     Would  you  object  to  that  being  done  ? 


— ^I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  great  necessity  for  it 
in  Aberdeen.  There  would  not  be  any  great  hard- 
ship in  it,  perhaps,  but  I  think  it  is  not  necessary. 

3935.  Do  you  ever  anneal  your  chains? — No,  we 
never  anneal  them.  They  are  generally  examined, 
and  if  there  is  any  defective  link  it  is  taken  out. 
When  a  chain  is  worn  out  it  is  thrown  aside,  ^ 

3936.  Another  Factory  Inspector  has  reported  that 
one  of  the  greatest  troubles  they  have  to  deal  with  in 
Scotland  is  attributable  to  these  hand  cranes.  He 
says  :  "  The  mechanism  of  the  steam  crane  is  generally 
"  in  fair  order,  as  there  is  a  regular  attendant  pro- 
"  vided,  and  he  generally  pays  good  attention  to  the 
"  working  parts.  One  source  of  accident  due  to  steam 
"  cranes,  however,  is  that  caused  by  pieces  of  coal  or 
"  wood  falling  from  the  crane  platform  and  striking, 
"one  of  the  workers  below."  With  regard  to  hand 
cranes  he  says  :  "  The  foreman  builder  is  generally  the 
"  only  one  who  examines  the  hand  crane,  and  his 
"  examination,  in  many  cases,  has  proved  a  most  per- 
"  functory  one,  made  when  the  crane,  was  erected  at  the 
"building,  this  having  sufficed  until  a  serious  acci- 
"  dent  proved  that  something  was  wrong."  That  is 
a  report  made  by  a  Government  official,  and  there, 
must  be  truth  in  it  somewhere.  If  an  inspector  were 
appointed,  you  would  agree  that  he  should  have  power 
to  remedy  that  sort  of  thing? — Certainly. 

3937.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  How  do  you  hoist  your  stones? 
— In  boxes  and  slings. 

3938.  You  never  use  a  "  Lewis  "  1 — If  it  is  a  heavy' 
stone  we  set  it  with  a  "Lewis." 

3939.  With  regard  to  your  gabbard  scaffolding,  I  did 
not  quite  follow  your  answers.  Do  you  put  your 
needles  or  putlogs  on  the  walls  ? — No,  we  have  two  up-', 
rights,  one  at  the  wall  side. 


{Chairman. , 
obliged  to  you 


h  him  wail  siue. 

)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Farquharson, 
u. 

{The  witness  then  withdrew.) 


we  are 


Mr.  Donald  Macuonald,  called,  and  examined. 


3940.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  understand,  a  master 
carpenter  and  joiner  of  Inverness  ? — Yes,  sir. 

3941.  And  you  have  had  some  training  as  an  archi- 
Apr,  1907.  tect  as  well,  have  you  not? — Yes,  for  six  years. 

3942.  You  have  also  held  the  post  of  clerk  of  works 
on  some  large  'buildings? — Yes. 

3943.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  you  have  read 
over  the  proposed  regulations.  I  may  say  those  regu- 
lations were  drafted  a  year  or  two  ago  by  one  of  the 
Factory  Inspectors'  Assistants.  They  were  not  sent 
to  Scotland  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  enforced 
there,  Tjut  merely  as  a  type  of  the  suggestions  that  had 
been  put  forward.  The  Committee  quite  understand 
that  these  proposals  are  mainly  applicable  to  South  of 
England  practice.  I  mention  that  to  save  any  further 
misunderstanding,  so  you  need  not  be  alarmed  about 
those  suggestions? — ^Thank  you,  sir. 

3944.  Then  you  use,  I  suppose,  trestle  scaffolding  for 
your  work  ? — Yes,  we  use  trestle  scaffolding,  and  also 
the  bracket  and  gabbard  scaffolding. 

3945.  You,  as  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  make  your 
own  scaffolding? — ^Yes,  sir. 

3946.  When  working  outside  the  building,  do  you 
use  needle  scaffolding  ? — Yes,  we  use  needle  scaffolding. 

3947.  How  do  you  fix  it  ? — We  get  it  to  project  out  of 
the  openings,  and  fasten  it  to  the  joists  inside. 

3948.  Then  you  fix  it  inside  in  some  way  or  other? 
—Yes,  we  pin  it  down  to  the  joists,  sir. 

394&.  And  you  put  planks  across  the  needles  that 
project  outside  the  building? — Yes,  sir. 

3950.  How  wide  would  this  stage  or  scaffold  generally 
be  ? — We  generally  use  about  four  or  five  6-inch  or 
7-inch  (by  2i-inch  planks,  according  to  the  work  to  be 
done. 

3951.  On  such  an  outside  scaffold,  do  you  ever  put 
up  a  guard  rail  at  the  back  ?— No,  sir. 

3952.  You  do  not  think  a  guard  rail  necessaiy? — 
Quite  unnecessary  ;  we  have  never  felt  the  necessity 
for  it. 

3953.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  At  any  height? — Not  at  the 
height  we  ,ire  accustomed  to  use  it. 


3954.  (Chairman.)  What  height  do  your  buildings 
generally  run  to? — Twenty  to  25  feet. 

3956.  If  a  man  fell  from  that  height  it  might  be 
very  serious  for  him? — Yes,  it  would  be,  but  we  have 
never  found  it  necessary. 

3956.  Then  you  say  in  your  statement,  carpenters 
generally  use  needles  and  one  or  two  planks  when 
working  at  the  outside  of  a  building,  such  as  at  a  pro- 
jection, &c.  When  inside  they  use  brackets  with  one 
or  two  planks,  and  if  the  work  is  about  8  to  10  feet 
high,  they  generally  use  trestles  and  planks.  'What 
kind  of  brackets  do  you  use  for  inside  work  ;  are  they 
this  kind  of  thing  (showing)1 — No. 

3957.  Will  you  please  describe  your  brackets? — The- 
brackets  which  are  put  up  inside  the  buildings  go 
from  one  joist  to  the  other.  The  bracket  is  formed 
like  this  (showincj). 

3958.  So  that  the  'bracket  in  that  case  rests  on  the 
joists? — Yes,  it  rests  on  the  joists. 

3959.  Is  it  not  supported  in  any  way  above  them  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  tied  to  the  joists  above. 

3960.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  How  far  would  it  be  from  the 
wall  ? — It  would  be  about  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  wall. 

3961.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  do  you  fasten  that 
bracket  to  the  upright  ? — We  bolt  it  generally. 

3962.  You  bolt  it  right  through  your  uprights? — 
Yes. 

3963.  Are  these  brackets  constructed  separately?— 
No. 

3964.  Do  you  make  them  as  you  go  along? — They 
are  generally  made  as  you  go  along,  but  we  keep  them:, 
in  stock  ;  they  are  screwed  on  to  the  uprights. 

3965.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  keep  these  brackets  in  stock,  is  that  so  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

3966.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  go  on  to  say  that  car- 
penters, plasterers,  plumbers,  and  painters  generally 
use  about  the  same  class  of  scaffolding,  which  doeS; 
not  support  such  heavy  loads  as  masons'  scaffolding. 
That  is,  similar  to  this  bracket  scaffolding,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind? — ^Yes,  sir. 

3967.  Do  you  make  the  soafEolding  for  all  these- 
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people  ? — No,  sir  ;  in  our  district  each  contractor  sup- 
plies his  own  scafiFolding. 

3968.  So  that  the  plasterer,  for  instance,  would 
-bring  his  own  scaffolding? — Yes,  sir. 

-  3969.  And  the  plumber  would  also  bring  his,  and  so 
,on? — Yes,  sir. 

3970.  You  say  that  painters  use  lif^ht  trestles  with 
■cross  bearers  at  about  I  foot  6  inches  apart,  and  they 
can  thus. readily  scaffold  to  any  required  height;  do 
they  put  one  ^trestle  scaffold  on  top  of  another  trestle 
.scaffold? — No,  they  bring  high  trestles,  and  put  in 
planks. 

3971.  Then,  "  The  workmen  in  our  employment  have 
"  been  wonderfully  free  of  accident,  only  having  two 
'"slight  accidents  in  the  last  ten  years."  If  you  can 
■call  these  accidents  to  mind,  will  you  tell  us  how  they 
•occurred? — Well,  one  of  them  occurred  when  a  man 
was  preparing  a  scaffold  for  a  roof.  He  was  putting 
Jip  planking,  and  he  went  to  walk  across  to  get  some 
more  which  was  being  handed  up  to  him  ;  it  was 
slippery  and  he  fell  down  about  10  feet. 

3972.  You  would  agree,  I  presume,  that  it  would 
•be  a  wise  precaution  to  sand  planks  in  frosty  weather? 
— Yes,  if  they  are  covered  with  ice. 

■  3973.  I  suppose  your  men  do  not  work  in  frosty 
weather? — The  carpenters  do. 

■  3974.  How  was  the  other  accident  caused? — It  was 
caused  through  a  trap  board.  The  man  stepped  on  it 
•and  partly  fell  through  and  hurt  his  knee. 

3975.  Did  that  board  form  part  of  the  scaffold  ? — 
No,  it  was  a  board  that  was  lying  there. 

3976.  Lying  across  the  joists?— Yes,  sir. 

3977.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  when  a  fore- 
man on  a  job  is  made  responsible  for  scaffolding,  and 
the  scaffolding  as  presently  used  is  property  erected, 
the  risk  of  accidents  is  very  slight.  Well,  I  suppose 
we  are  all  agreed  as  to  that,  but  is  the  scaffolding 
always  properly  erected  ? — In  our  case  we  make  the 
foreman  responsible  for  the  scaffolding,  and  he  gener- 
-ally  has  it  erected  properly.  There  is  no  scarcity  of 
.plant  in  carpenters'  work. 

3978.  I  notice  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Thatcher's 
recommendations  about  guard  rails,  but  are  there  not 
occasions  where  you  would  consider  a  guard  rail 
necessary  to  prevent  men  from  falling  off  the  scaffold- 
.ing? — 'There  may  be  exceptional  grounds  for  doing  so, 
■such  as  working  over  a  street ;  it  might  be  necessary 
in  a  case  like  that. 

3979.  But  why  do  it  over  a  street  and  not  over  a 
back  yard  or  any  other  part? — man's  attention  may 
be  taken  away  from  his  work  over  a  street,  and  he 
might  fall  off  if  there  was  anything  to  attract  his 
.■attention  from  his  work.  We  find  there  is  no  diffi- 
•culty  in  standing  at  the  requited  height  without  a 
guard  rail. 

3980.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  make  a  regulation 
-to  this  effect,  that  where  working  platforms  or  runs 
or  gangways  are  so  situated  that  there  is  danger  of  a 
man  falling,  say,  more  than  10  feet,  or  20  feet  if  you 
like,  then  a  guard  rail  should  be  put  up?  I  suppose 
you  sometimes  get  so  high  with  your  scaffolding  that 
if  a  man  fell  off,  the  consequences  might  be  terribly 
serious  for  him.      Is  there  no  limit  above  which  a 


guard  rail  would  be  advisable,  quite  as  much  as  in 
this  case  of  the  street?  You  acknowledge  there  are 
exceptional  cases,  but  can  you  not  suggest  some  height 
above  which  a  guard  rail  should  be  fixed,  or  would 
you  rather  not  have  any' guard  rails  at  all? — We  do 
not  see  any  necessity  for  them. 

3981.  Is  there  no  danger  of  materials  falling  on  to 
people  below? — In  the  case  of  the  street  we  have 
to  put  up  a  hoarding,  and  there  is  a  covered  gangway 
under  which  the  public  pass.  The  Borough  Surveyor 
insists  on  this  being  put  up,  and  he  inspects  it  and 
sees  that  it  is  all  right  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 

3982.  Very  well,  take  your  scaffolding  on  the  other 
side  of  the  building  ;  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  put  a  skirting  board  on  the  scaffolds  to  prevent 
materials  from  falling  off  and  striking  anyone  below  ? 
— It  might  be  wise  to  do  that,  but  we  have  had  no 
accidents  from  that  cause,  and  do  not  see  the  necessity 
for  doing  it. 

3983.  When  you  get  your  inside  scaffolding  up,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be,  of  course  it  goes  past  window 
openings  at  times? — Yes,  sir. 

3984.  Do  stones  or  other  materials  ever  fall  out 
through  those  window  openings? — No,  sir. 

3985.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  man  falling 
through  such  an  opening? — No,  sir. 

3986.  How  do  you  put  in  your  window  casements? 
When  you  are  putting  in  your  sash  frames,  what  does 
the  man  stand  on  ? — He  lays  boarding  across  the  joists 
and  puts  them  in  from  the  inside. 

3987.  A  man  doing  that  work  has  no  difficulty  to  get 
sufficient  planking  to  put  on  the  joists,  so  as  to  get  a 
firm  foothold  ?— No,  he  can  always  get  planking  to  do 
that. 

3988.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  usually  have  one  stone 
covering  the  window  opening? — Yes. 

3989.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  do  you  use  your  out- 
side scaffolding  for? — For  roof  projections. 

3990.  At  the  eaves  when  your  roof  projects  beyond 
the  walls? — Yes,  sir. 

3991.  Have  you  ever  large  principals  to  put  into 
position? — No,  except  in  churches,  schools,  etc.  ;  not 
in  other  buildings. 

3992.  How  do  you  erect  the  principals? — We  put 
joists  across  at  the  wall  head  and  work  off  a  close 
boarded  platform. 

_  3993.  You  do  not  hoist  them  with  a  derrick  ? — No, 
sir. 

3994.  Do  you  ever  work  underneath  where  the 
masons  are  at  work? — Yes,  sometimes. 

3995.  Do  you  take  sufficient  precaution  to  see  that 
your  men  are  protected  ?— Yes,  we  clad  the  joists  above 
where  they  are  working. 

3996.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  is  the  rate  of  your 
premium? — -It  is  about  10s.  per  cent. 

3997.  Does  that  cover  the  machinery  in  your  work- 
shops as  well? — Yes. 

3998.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anythinsr  else  you  would 
like  to  say,  Mr.  Macdonald  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

(The  witness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  James  Leslie,  called,  and  examined. 


3999.  (Chairman.)  You  are  in  business  in  Aberdeen. 
Your  have  heard  Mr.  Macdonald's  evidence? — Yes,  sir. 

4000.  Do  you  agree,  generally,  with  what  he  said, 
as  far  as  it  goes? — Generally  speaking,  I  do. 

4001.  Is  there  anything  you  disagree  with  ;  if 
so,  let  us  know? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  definite 
■point.  I  differ  from  him  in  one  respect,  and  that  is 
when  we  have  a  needle  scaffold  put  outside — 6  feet  or 
7  feet  out — from  the  windows,  it  is  covered  with  planks 
and  a  guard  rail  is  put  along  3  feet  6  inches  high.  I 
look  upon  a  guard  rail  as  essential  for  doing  that 
kind  of  work.  We  sometimes  build  a  wall  without 
taking  off  the  roof.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Macdonald 
has  had  any  experience  of  that.  I  look  upon  a  guard 
rail  as  being  thoroughly  essential  in  such  cases. 

4002.  Why  do   you  think  that  ?— Because   of  the 


height  from  the  ground.  If  a  man  fell  from  a  height 
of  30  or  40  feet  it  might  be  fatal  to  him.   

4003.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  But  suppose  the  scaffolding  H  -^pr.  1907 

had  been  erected  from  the  ground  and  you  were  at   

the  height  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  would  it  not  still  be 

essential  that  there  should  be  a  guard  rail  there? — 
Well,  yes,  to  some  extent.  In  the  one  case  you  are  out- 
side and  have  stone  pavements,  and  a  fall  would  be 
most  serious,  whereas  inside  a  fall  would  not  be  so 
serious.  Inside,  we  have  broad  scaffolding,  varying 
from  5  feet  to  6  feet,  and  if  there  is  much  traffic  across 
the  scaffold  we  invariably  have  a  rail,  and  a  hand  rail 
up  the  gangway. 

4004.  (Chairman.)  You  have  erected  some  big  build- 
ings in  Aberdeen — churches,  public  library,  and  so 
forth,  and  in  those  cases  you  say  the  scaffolding  would 
be  inside? — In  those  cases  the   scaffolding   was  all 
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inside.  It  was  erected  by  us,  and  consisted  of  needles 
such  as  described  by  Mr.  Farquhar — two  poles,  one 
against  the  wall  and  one  6  feet  away,  and  made  of 
7-inch  by  3-inch  battens. 

4005.  The  scaffolding  stands  on  its  own  legs? — Yes, 
quite  independent  of  the  wall. 

4006.  You  have  had  an  accident  recently,  owing  to  the 
mason  persuading  a  man  to  remove  a  rack,  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  your  foreman  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  a  recent 
case.  The  foreman  mason  pressed  our  foreman  to 
remove  a  rack,  and  he  declined  to  do  it.  After  our 
foreman  had  left,  the  mason  asked  one  of  the  men 
to  remove  that  rack  or  brace.  In  the  morning  our 
man  went  on  to  this  scaiiold  and  failed  to  replace  the 
rack,  a  very  little  while  after,  the  scaffold  and  the  man 
fell  together.  I  attribute  that  accident  to  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  man.  Of  course  the  man  had  no 
authority  to  do  it. 

4007.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Was  it  one  of  your  men 
who  removed  this  brace  1 — Yes,  he  was  the  man  that 
met  with  the  accident  next  morning. 

4008.  (Chairman.)  You  consider  that  your  firm  have 
been  fairly  free  from  accidents'? — Yes,  we  have  been 
very  free  ;  we  have  only  had  three  in  30  years'  experi- 
ence, and  one  of  those  cases  was  attributable  to  drink. 

4009.  You  attribute  that  freedom  from  accidents  to 
the  engagement  of  a  competent  foreman? — Yes,  I  lay 
very  great  stress  upon  that.  I  think  that  many  acci- 
dents are  caused  through  incompetent  men  being  in 
charge  of  the  jobs. 

4010.  What  does  the  foreman  do?  Does  he  inspect 
the  scaffolding  when  it  is  being  put  up,  and  afterwards 
as  well  ? — A  competent  foreman  inspects  the  scaffolding 
when  it  is  put  up  and  keeps  his  eye  on  it  all  along. 
Any  man  who  knows  his  work  properly  should  con- 
tinually be  on  the  look-out,  to  see  that  all  is  in  order. 

4011.  Has  the  foreman  power  to  discard  any  plant 
that  he  thinks  is  not  suitable  ? — For  a  long  time  back 
we  have  given  our  foreman  full  power  to  do  that. 

4012.  What  about  the  small  builders,  who  probably 
would  not  have  a  foreman? — That  is  the  difficulty.  I 
think  much  trouble  and  blame  are  attached  to  the 
building  trade  in  general  through  men  with  little  ex- 
perience commencing  business  and  employing  incom- 
petent men,  with  the  result  that  accidents  occur. 

4013.  And  also,  I  apprehend,  through  lack  of 
capital,  they  have  an  insufficiency  of  material  for  mak- 
ing the  scaffolding  secure  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  so. 

4014.  So  that  if  all  builders  were  required  to  provide 
sound  material  for  scaffolding,  and  to  have  it  in- 
spected by  a  competent  person  deputed  by  the  em- 
ployer, I  presume  you  would  say  that  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  ? — Yes  ;  I  would  say  you  would 
not  hear  of  so  many  accidents.  I  certainly  would 
recommend  that  foremen  should  be  registered,  or  go 
through  some  test  of  competency,  before  they  are  put 
in  charge  of  jobs. 

4015.  Would  there  not  be  a  difficulty  about  testing 
the  competency  of  these  men  ;  who  is  to  do  it  ? — Well, 
suppose  another  firm  were  to  write  to  me  asking 
whether  a  certain  man  was  competent  to  carry  out 
such  and  such  a  job,  I  should  be  prepared  to  say 
whether  I  could  recommend  him  or  not.  In  many 
cases  a  man  is  simply  taken  on  because  he  can  be  got 
at  a  cheaper  rate  lihan  a  competent  man,  without  his 
competency  being  taken  into  account  at  all.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  tV'ngs  that  should  be  guarded  against. 

4016.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  The  ambitious  man  and 
the  parsimonious  employer? — Yes. 

4017.  (Chairman.)  You  say  that  in  the  case  of  high 
buildings,  where  poles  and  needles  are  required,  the 
carpenter  erects  the  scaffolding.  Would  the  carpenter 
erect  that  scaffolding  for  his  own  use  only,  or  for 
others  as  well? — In  high  buildings  such  as  I  am  re- 
ferring to  (e.g.,  churches),  we  erect  the  poles  and  the 
mason  puts  down  the  planks.  The  plasterer  in 
these  cases  is  allowed  the  use  of  the  scaffolding,  and 
in  some  cases  the  painter  also. 

401S.  Suppose  the  master  plasterer  is  using  it,  would 
you  say  he  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  scaffolding 
during  the  time  his  men  are  employed  on  it.  He 
ought  to  see  that  it  is  safe  before  he  allows  his  men  to 
use  it  ? — Yes,  I  hold  that  every  contractor  should  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  safety  of  a  scaffold  before  he  allows 
his  men  to  use  it. 


4019.  Although  he  uses  your  scaffolding,  he  should 
be  responsible? — Yes,  I  hold  he  should,  and  that  is 
the  rule  I  think  in  the  building  trade. 

4020.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  generally  have  steel 
roofs  to  your  churches,  or  are  they  wooden  roofs? — 
Wooden  roofs.  I  have  put  steel  roofs  on  factories, 
but  not  on  churches. 

4021.  Is  there  any  special  danger  attached  to  the 
roofing  of  churches? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

4022.  At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  principals, 
you  have  to  keep  it  pretty  clear  inside  to  get  your 
principals  into  position  ? — There  is  no  real  difficulty. 

4023.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  With  regard  to  well  holes 
and  such  like,  I  suppose  you  have  to  do  with  them, 
have  you  not,  Mr.  Leslie? — Yes,  occasionally. 

4024.  For  instance,  lantern  lights  ;  would  you  advise 
that  open  lantern  lights  should  be  covered? — Oh,  yes  ; 
that  is  very  desirable,  especially  if  men  are  working 
near  by. 

4025.  So  you  would  take  that  precaution  ? — Yes, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  case  where  there  is  any  need 
for  a  byelaw  to  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  firms. 

4026.  Of  course,  you  use  ordinary  ladders  for  getting 
up  and  down  to  the  work,  and  for  roofs  and  so  on? — 
Yes. 

4027.  Do  you  ever  use  spliced  ladders? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

4028.  You  never  do  any  splicing? — I  would  not  say 
we  never  do  it,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  splicing 
being  used. 

4029.  You  do  not  believe  in  allowing  ladders  to  be 
used  if  there  are  any  defective  rungs,  or  rungs  missing. 
You  would  not  allow  pieces  of  wood  to  be  nailed  across 
or  anything  of  that  sort? — No,  I  certainly  would  not 
allow  such  a  ladder  to  be  used. 

4030.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  How  high  would  you  have  a 
ladder  above  the  landing  place  ? — 8,  10,  or  12  feet. 

4031.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Jessup  means  for  safety  in 
getting  off  a  ladder? — Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  mis- 
understood the  question.  I  should  say  3  feet  to  4  feet. 
It  should  be  3  feet  at  least. 

4032.  You  think  that  is  sufficient? — ^Yes. 

4033.  But  a  man  has  his  hands  above  his  head  and 
cannot  see  where  he  is  going.  It  seems  to  me  that 
3  feet  would  not  be  sufficient? — I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  3  feet  6  inches  is  quite  high  enough. 

4034.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Suppose  the  man  is  carrying 
a  hold? — Well,  one  hand  would  be  free. 

4035.  You  do  not  have  anything,  to  do  with  drains  or 
excavations? — No,  that  is  not  in  my  line. 

4036.  Have  you  drastic  byelaws  in  Aberdeen,  and 
building  inspectors  ?— We  have  byelaws,  and  it  is 
quite  optional  for  the  Borough  Surveyor  to  inspect 
your  buildings. 

4037.  Do  they  comi)el  you  to  use  timbers  of  a  cer- 
tain size  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  have  you  men 
going  round  inspecting  the  buildings? — ^The  Borough 
Surveyor  sees  to  that  when  the  plans  are  submitted 
for  sanction. 

4038.  Have  you  special  inspectors? — No,  not  special 
inspectors. 

4039.  Is  there  a  City  Architect  ?— Yes.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  a  structure  or  any  question  of 
stability  of  a.ny  building,  it  is  inspected  by  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  or  City  Architect. 

4040.  Would  he  be  sufficient  to  look  after  the 
strength  and  safety  of  scaffolding?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

4041.  Would  he  have  the  time? — I  think  so. 

4042.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Then  apart  from  getting  the 
plans  of  a  building  passed,  there  is  no  inspection  be- 
yond that? — The  Borough  Surveyor  occasionally  visits, 
especially,  I  think,  in  reference  to  the  sanitary  work. 

4043.  Above  the  ground  floor,  there  is  very  little 
inspection  ? — No. 

4044.  No  inspection  after  that? — Not  often. 

4045.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  they  stipulate  as  to  the 
size  of  joists?— Oh,  yes,  the  Borough  Surveyor  or  City 
Architect  pays  attention  to  that. 

4046.  I  suppose  you  never  allow  your  men  to  work 
beneath  a  place  where  stone  masons  are  at  work? — I 
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would  not  say  never,  but  if  it  is  done,  we  see  that  the  any  regulations  or  conditions  are  carried  out? — Yes,  Mr.  J.  Leslie. 

joists  are  covered  with  planking.  quite  so.   

4047.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  You  do  all  contract  work? —  4050.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  Apr^907. 
Yes,  sir.  like  to  say,  Mr.  Leslie? — ^^o,  I  think  not. 

4048.  "Working  under  architects  ?— Yes.  {Chairman.)  Thank  you,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

4049.  And  they  supervise  your  work  and  see  that  (The  witness  then  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  Simon  Slater, 

4051.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  precog- 
nitions?— ^Yes,  sir. 

4052.  I  propose  reading  it,  and  perhaps  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  explain  these  models  as  we  go  along  ; 
the  members  of  the  Committee  will  then  be  able  to 
ask  you  any  questions  upon  the  points  as  they  arise. 

4053.  You  have  had  34  years'  experience  in  the 
building  trade  in  Edinburgh,  have  you  not  1 — Yes,  sir. 

4054.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  As  a  master  builder? — No  ; 
16  years  as  a  master  builder. 

4055.  (Chairman.)  And  you  have  erected  various 
buildings,  including  tenements,  warehouses,  churches, 
villas,  and  schools? — Yes,  sir. 

4056.  I  will  read  your  statement  from  this  point. 
"  The  system  of  scaffolding  generally  used  throughout 
"  Scotland  for  the  erection  of  tenements  is  what  is 
"  termed  plank  and  trestle  scaffolding.  This  consists 
"  of  trestles  placed  at  right  angles  to,  and  inside,  the 
"  walls  of  the  building,  having  a  space  between  each 
"varying  from  6  to  8  feet,  or  more  in  certain  cases. 
"  I  show  you  a  model  of  a  5-foot  trestle  made  to  a 
"  one-inch  scale  (showing).  The  usual  size  is  6  feet 
"  long  by  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  5  or  6  feet  high. 
"  Having  placed  the  trestles  in  position,  battens  or 
"  planks,  each  6^  inches  by  2^  inches,  are  placed  across 
"  the  trestles  close  together,  and  extending  beyond  the 
"  trestles  supporting  same,  as  I  show  you  in  this  model 
"  of  scaffolding  (shouiin{i).  If  the  scaffold  required  is 
"  a  long  one  and  to  be  used  for  heavy  materials,  it  is 
"usual  to  proceed  thus: — Three  trestles  are  placed  in 
"  position  at  6  feet  centres,  suita/ble  for  planks  15  feet 
"  long  ;  this  gives  a  projection  over  the  end  trestles  of 
"  1  foot  6  inches.  This  forms  one  entire  section  of 
"  the  proposed  scaffold,  a  space  of  12  feet  is  here  left 
"  meanwhile.  From  this  point  another  complete  sec- 
"  tion  similar  to  the  last  is  erected.  The  space  be- 
"  tween  these  two  sections  is  now  filled  in  by  the 
"  introduction  of  a  5-foot  trestle  at  its  centre,  and  ad- 
"  justed  to  the  proper  level  by  cross  planks  placed 
"  underneath.  On  the  top  of  this  battens  or  planks 
"6^  inches  by  2^  inches  are  laid,  the  length  being 
"  14  or  15  feet.  This  secures  an  overlap  of  from 
"  1  foot  to  1  foot  6  inches  ever  the  existing  trestles 
"  already  described.  If  a  scaffold  is  wanted,  say, 
"9  feet  high,  a  second  tier  of  trestles,  each  3  feet  by 
"  2  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  high,  is  placed  upon  the 
"planks  of  the  lower  scaffold  at  right  angles  to  the 
"  wall,  and  upon  these  smaller  trestles  planks  6|  inches 
"  by  2i  inches  are  placed  in  a  similar  position  to  those 
"  upon  which  the  upper  tier  of  trestles  rests.  In  order 
"  to  keep  the  planks  of  these  scaffolds  in  position,  it 
"  is  usual  to  fix  the  inside  one,  i.e. ,  the  one  nearest  the 
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"  wall,  by  nailing  it  to  the  trestles  upon  which  it  J^^i:  S.  Slater 

"  rests.    The  outside  plank_,  or  the  one  furthest  from   

"  the  wall,  is  similarly  nailed,  with  the  result  that  the       ^1"'-  ^^"^^ 
"  intei-vening  planks  are  held  closely  in  position  and 
"a  firm  scaffold  thus  obtained."     Is  it  the  practice  to 
nail  these  planks  on  both  platforms? — Yes. 

4057.  "  The  scaffolding  I  have  described  is  sufficient 
"to  permit  of  a  tenement  being  built  up  to  the  first 
"  flat  ;  and  the  internal  walls  having  been  brought  up 
"  by  means  of  similar  scaffolding,  the  building  is  then 
"joisted.  Joists  are  usually  9-inch  by  3-inch  planks, 
"  laid  at  18-inch  centres.  For  the  erection  of  the  next 
"  storey  planks  6^  inches  by  2^  inches  are  laid  across 
"  the  joists,  to  which  the  outer  and  inner  planks  are 
"  nailed,  and  scaffolding  is  again  erected  on  this 
"  planking,  and  the  same  procedure  is  followed  until 
"  the  building  reaches  its  entire  height.  Access  is 
"  had  to  the  scaffolding  by  means  of  sloping  gang- 
"ways.  These  vary  in  width  according  to  the  use 
"  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  If  light  material  only 
"  be  required  to  be  carried  up  (by,  say,  two  men  with 
"  a  barrow)  four  planks,  each  6^  inches  by  2^  inches, 
"  or  three  planks,  each  9  inches  by  3  inches,  are  used 
"  in  the  construction  of  the  gangways.'' 

4058.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  barrows  you  refer  to  are 
hand-barrows,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

4059.  (Chairman.)  "  These  gangways  are  fixed  to- 
"  gether,  say,  1  inch  apart,  by  pieces  of  wood  known 
"as  '  skids '  nailed  at  15-inch  centres  to  the  upper 
"  side  of  the  planks  of  the  gangway,  as  shown  in 
"  model  (showinfj).  These  skids,  properly  nailed,  pre- 
"  vent  sagging,  while  they  give  a  safe  footing  to  the 
"  workmen  using  the  gangways.  The  gangways  are 
"  supported  underneath  by  trestles  or  uprights,  and 
"  when  anything  heavy  is  required  to  be  lifted,  two 
"  or  more  such  gang^vays  are  placed  together,  thus 
"  making  a  wider  and  stronger  approach.  I  have 
"  superintended  the  erection  of  thousands  of  such  scaf- 
"  folds  as  above  described,  and  •  consider  them  quite 
"  safe,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  never 
"  known  of  an  accident  which  could  be  attributed  to 
"  any  fault  of  this  system  of  scaffolding. 

"  I  have  perused  the  print  of  suggested  regulations 
"  prepared  by  Mr.  Thatcher,  and  am  of  opinion  that 
"  these  are  unnecessary  for  the  Scotch  system  of  scaf- 
"  folding,  which  differs  materially  from  the  English 
"  system  erected  outside  the  building.  In  my  opinion, 
"  guard  rails  would  be  a  source  of  danger  rather  than 
"  a  safeguard,  for  the  men  using  the  scaffold  might  not 
"  exercise  the  same  care  as  at  present,  and  considering 
"  the  width  of  the  scaffold  a  guard  rail  would  be  quite 
"  superfluous  ;  and,  besides,  it  would,  I  believe,  inter- 
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"fere  with  the  free  use  of  the  scaffold."  How  wide 
would  this  lower  scaffold  he? — Six  feet. 

4060.  And  the  top  one  ?— Ahout  3  feet. 

4061.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  It  would  be  wider  than  that? — 
Yes,  perhaps  3  feet  6  inches. 

4062.  (Mr.  Sheplicrd.)  Do  you  leave  the  planking  on 
the  floor  joists  the  full  width? — Not  always. 

4063.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  You  leave  the  inside  and  out- 
side planks  only? — Yes. 

4064.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
materials  falling  off  and  dropping  right  down  to  the 
bottom  ? — This  might  be  clad  all  over. 

4065.  (Chairman.)  Then,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Thatcher's  suggested  regulations,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  here  that 
those  suggestions  were  made  a  year  or  two  ago,  before 
this  Committee  was  even  thought  of  ;  this  Committee 
is  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  them.  In  fact,  I 
may  say  we  have  not  yet  fully  considered  them.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  consideration  of  the 
many  suggestions  made  by  interested  parties,  so  you 
need  not  attach  too  much  imjjortance  to  Mr.  Thatcher's 
suggestions.  We  quite  understand  that  the  system  of 
scaffolding  in  Scotland  is  entirely  different  from  that 
adopted  in  England? — Yes. 

4066.  (Mr.  Batehclor.)  Perhaps  Mr.  Slater  will  be 
good  enough  at  this  point  to  tell  us  if  he  ever  knew 
of  a  man  meeting  with  an  accident  owing  to  the  inside 
plank  springing  and  throwing  the  man  over  the  wall. 
You  quite  understand  that  the  wall  is  level  with  the 
planking,  the  man  steps  off  the  planking  on  to  the 
wall  to  get  to  the  face  of  his  work.  As  soon  as  he 
puts  one  foot  on  the  wall  the  weight  on  the  plank  is 
released,  and  the  spring  of  the  plank  throws  him  for- 
ward and  over  the  wall? — Yes. 

4067.  I  had  a  report  this  morning  of  an  accident 
caused  in  that  manner.  Has  a  case  of  that  kind  ever 
happened  in  your  experience  ? — No,  I  have  never  known 
of  a  case  of  that  kind. 

4068.  (Mr.  Hagjierty.)  I  take  it  that  in  erecting  this 
scaffold  all  the  planks  used  for  sheeting  purposes 
would  be  sound  and  not  twisted  in  any  way  ? — Quite  so. 

4069.  Of  course  there  is  not  so  much  care  taken  in 
the  erection  of  your  scaffolds  as  has  been  taken  over 
that  model? — In  my  experience  there  is  no  one  who 
gets  inore  time  allowed  for  his  work  than  the  man 
upon  whose  work  the  lives  of  other  men  depend. 

4070.  I  suppose  the  man  who  erects  those  scaffolds 
is  paid  a  little  extra  wage? — Yes,  a  halfpenny  and 
sometimes  a  penny  an  hour  more. 

4071.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Who  keeps  the  trestles  in  re- 
pair?— They  are  repaired  in  the  yard. 

4072.  I  take  it  that  these  trestles  are  made  in  the 
first  place  by  a  mechanic? — Oh,  yes  ;  they  are  always 
made  by  a  joiner. 

4073.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  carry  hods  in  your 
district  ? — Yes. 

4074.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  In  laying  down  these  scaf- 
folds, I  suppose  it  is  the  invariable  practice  to  lap 
the  planks? — Yes,  sir. 

4075.  You  never  butt-joint  them  in  Scotland? — No, 
never. 

4076.  Complaint  has  been  made  that  men  are  liable 
to  trip  up  where  the  planks  are  lapped  ;  have  you  had 
any  experience  of  such  things  happening  ?— No. 

4077.  Would  you  approve  of  limiting  the  height  of 
trestle  scaffolds  ? — Yes,  but  it  depends  upon  the  limit. 

4078.  Well,  what  limit  would  you  suggest? — ^^Two 
5-feet  and  a  3-feet,  in  tiers  ;  that  is  the  limit  I 
should  adopt — no  higher  than  you  see  before  you 
(showing  on  model). 

4079.  You  think  that  is  the  limit  of  safety?— It  is 
not  the  best  system  if  you  want  to  go  higher. 

4080.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  some  risk  in  using 
them  -as  high  as  that? — ^Well,  I  cannot  come  to  that 
conclusion.  I  can  imagine  a  man  erecting  the  scaf- 
folds in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not  be  safe,  but  if  it 
is  done  in  a  proper  manner  there  is  very  little  risk. 

4081.  Would  you  approve  of  trestles  being  set  upon 
brick  pillars? — No,  I  never  do  that. 

4082.  Would  you  consent  to  the  prohibition  of  such 
a  practice? — You  mean  in  a  building? 


4083.  Yes? — I  do  not  approve  of  it  in  a  building. 

4084.  You  -would  be  quite  ready  to  approve  of  any 
order  to  that  effect?— Yes. 

4085.  Would  you  object  to  these  trestles  being  sub- 
jected to  inspection  as  to  their  reliability  and 
strength?  A  good  deal  depends  upon  their  strength? 
— No,  I  should  not. 

4086.  It  is  the  weak  part,  you  know,  if  a  trestle 
gives  way? — Yes. 

4087.  If  it  is  not  fit  to  carry  the  weight  that  is  upon 
it,  it  would  probably  tip  up  the  other  two,  and  thus 
cause  an  accident  ? — ^It  would  require  to  be  absolutely 
rotten  before  that  could  happen. 

4088.  Surely  it  would  have  to  be  infirm  only? — I 
can  only  say  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  that  kind. 

4089.  Our  object  is  to  minimise  the  number  of  acci- 
dents ? — Quite  so. 

4090.  We  want  to  hear  how  far  you  are  willing  to 
go  with  us  ?— I  do  not  think  the  inspection  of  trestles 
would  be  against  it.  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  see 
them  inspected.  They  are  always  inspected  in  the 
yard. 

4091.  You  quite  agree  that  such  inspection  should 
take  place? — Yes. 

4092.  Who  would  you  think  would  be  a  suitable 
man  to  appoint  as  inspector  to  look  after  your  trestles, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  kept  up  to  the  mark? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Dean  of  Guild  officers  look  round, 
and  certainly  in  the  case  of  steam  crane  staging  we 
have  to  get  a  warrant  before  we  can  erect  it  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

4093.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  If  they  saw  anything  im- 
proper they  would  call  your  attention  to  it  ? — Yes,  they 
would. 

4094.  I  suppose  you  always  make  it  a  condition  that 
these  trestles  should  be  of  a  uniform  strength  as  near 
as  possible? — Yes,  we  just  use  the  two  types  of  heights 
in  our  business,  5  feot  and  3  feet. 

4095.  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  agree 
to  that  kind  of  scaffolding  being  confined  to  two 
stages  in  height,  would  you? — I  would  readily  agree 
if  I  saw  any  necessity,  but  I  would  prefer  to  go  to 
this  limit,  because  I  think  it  is  a  safe  limit.  I  have 
used  them  so  high  hundreds,  prc^bably  thousands,  of 
times. 

4096.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  of  such  scaf- 
folding giving  way? — No. 

4097.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  the  inspector 
saying  that  a  bad  trestle  should  be  destroyed? — No, 
but  he  would  have  something  to  do  to  find  it  out. 

4098.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Suppose,  Mr.  Slater,  you 
landed  a  heavy  stone  on  the  top  stage  (showing),  and 
you  had  to  run  it  along  on  roller's,  what  method  of 
bracing  the  three  stages  of  scaffolding  do  you  adopt  ? — 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  brace  it  in  that  way, 
because  the  stone  would  not  be  landed  there,  but  here 
(showing),  where  it  can  be  used. 

4099.  There  might  be  times  when  the  crane  could 
not  get  round  to  deposit  the  stone  at  the  exact  spot? 
— Yes,  I  grant  that. 

4100.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  you  consider 
guard  rails  cannot  be  fixed  on  such  a  scaffolding  as 
that,  is  that  so? — Guard  rails  would  not  give  a  free 
use  of  the  scaffold,  and  I  should  object  to  fixing 
them. 

4101.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  think  it  would  be  just  as 
necessary  to  have  life  lines? — Yes. 

4102.  (Chairman.)  We  will  go  on  now.  "  The  above 
"  statements  apply  to  inside  scaffolding  and  the  build- 
'■'  ings  being  erected  from  the  inside,  the  only  outside 
"  scaffolding  required  (so  far  as  masons  are  concerned) 
"  is  for  pointing  or  carving.  For  these  cases  I  will 
"  describe  two  systems  of  scaffolding  employed : 
"(1)  bracket  scaffolds,  and  (2)  needle  scaffolds.  As 
"to  (1),  I  show  you  a  model  of  a  section  of  one  of 
"these  (shelving),  consisting  of  two  brackets,  &c., 
"which  are  used  on  gables  or  walls  where  there  are 
"  no  windows  or  other  openings  favourable  to  the  use 
"  of  needle  scaffolds.  Iron  pins,  one  of  which  I  show 
"you  (showing),  are  driven  into  the  joints  of  the 
"masonry  until  a  sufficient  hold  is  secured.  The 
"fif^ures  or  brackets  are  then  placed  upon  these  and 
"wooden  wedges  filled  in  between  the  heads  of  the 
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"pins  (which  are  specially  shaped  to  receive  them) 
"  and  the  heads  of  the  figures.  Two  or  three  planks 
"  6i  inches  by  2i  inches  are  placed  on  these  figures, 
"  upon  which  the  men  work.  These  figure  scaffolds, 
"put  up  by  competent  men,  are  capable  of  carrying  a 
"weight  greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  necessary.  Just 
"  the°other  day  I  had  one  erected  similar  to  what  this 
"model  is  intended  to  represent.  The  size  of  the 
"  figares  were  each  5  feet  by  3  feet  10  inches,  the  wood 
"  used  6  inches  by  H  inches,  havinfj  iron  plates  at 
"  the  jointings  6  inches  by  J-inch.  The  figures  were 
"placed  8  feet  apart,  and  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
"photogi-aph  (showing),  were  about  1  foot  from  the 
"ground.  One  ton' of  bricks  were  placed  upon  the 
"planks,  and  although  the  man  in  charge  tried  his 
"  best,  it  was  found  impossible  to  shake  the  scaffold. 
"An  additional  half-ton  of  bricks  was  then  placed 
"upon  the  scafi^old,  and  three  men,  as  seen  in  the 
"photograph  No.  2  (showing),  stood  on  same,  and  en- 
"  deavoured  by  a  simultaneous  movement  to  displace 
"  it,  but  without  success.  This  test  speaks  for  itself. 
"I  have  fixed  up  very  many  scaffolds  of  this  descrip- 
"tion,  and  have  never  had  an  accident." 

4103.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  In  this  photograph,  is  that  the 
ground  there  (showing)1 — ^Tes. 

4104.  (Chairman.)  At  what  height  from  the  ground 
would  you  use  this  kind  of  scaffold  ;  what  would  be 
the  limit?— Just  whatever  height  the  building  might 
be. 

4105.  Would  you  use  them  at  a  height  of,  say, 
40  feet  to  60  feet?— Yes,  any  height  whatever. 

4106.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  But  how  do  you  manage  if 
the  walls  are  unequal  on  the  face?— We  sometimes 
have  a  little  difficulty  with  that.  We  simply  put  a 
piece  of  wood  like  that  (showing),  to  allow  for  the  in- 
equality of  the  wall.  Of  course,  the  thickness  of  the 
packing  has  to  be  equal  to  the  inequality  of  the  wall. 

4107.  (Chairman.)  How  do  the  men  get  on  to  this 
type  of  scaffold  ?— By  windows,  as  a  rule  ;  otherwise  by 
ladders. 

4108.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  understand  that  this  type 
of  scaffold  is  largely  used  in  cleaning  down  old  fronts, 
is  it  not?— Well,  that  entirely  depends  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  masonry.  Often  in  the  ease  of  old  build- 
ings it;  would  not  do,  because  of  the  very  wide  joints. 

4109.  'So  it  is  not  used  for  old  buildings  ?— It  will 
be  used  for  old  buildings  where  the  masonry  is  still 
good. 

4110.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  If  you  have  a  close  joint  in 
the  face  of  the  stone,  how  do  you  put  the  pins  in  ?— 
The  joints  are  never  absolutely  close  ;  otherwise  we 
could  not  get  them  in. 

4111.  Suppose  they  were  that  size? — I  do  not  usually 
find  such  big  joints  in  the  masonry. 

4112.  Don't  you  have  |-inch  joints  there?— No, 
usually  ^-inch. 

4113.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  you  always  drive 
these  pins  into  a  horizontal  joint,  and  not  into  a 
vertical  one? — That  is  so. 

4114.  How  near  to  the  eaves  can  you  go  with  safety, 
with  a  scaffold  of  that  type? — Well,  I  would  not  like  to 
answer  the  question  in  that  form.  I  do  not  quite 
know  what  you  are  driving  at. 

4115.  The  value  of  that  wedge  depends  upon  the 
weight  there  is  above  it.  At  what  distance  from  the 
top  can  you  get  weight  enough  to  keep  that  wedge  from 
slipping  out.  Suppose  your  model  represents  the  wall, 
what  would  be  the  height  there  (showing)  1 — In  many 
oases  on  old  buildings  there  would  be  a  wall  plate  and 
a  heavy  roof  lying  on.  I  have  never  used  it  higher 
than  5  feet  below  the  eave. 

4116.  You  admit  that  that  type  of  scaffold  is  dan- 
gerous if  it  is  placed  too  close  to  the  eave? — Yes. 

4117.  So  that  it  would  scarcely  be  safe  for  a  slater 
to  use  that  type  of  scaffold  ? — ^I  should  say  not. 

4118.  You  would  agree  to  5  feet  being  fixed  as  the 
limit? — ^Yes,  so  far  as  mason's  work  is  concerned. 

4119.  Would  you  also  agree  that  not  less  than  three 
planks  should  be  used  on  that  scaffold? — Well,  yes,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  often  put  (three  planks  on. 

4120.  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  a  smaller  iron 
than  that  being  used?  You  think  an  iron  of  this  size 
should  be  used  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
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4121.  We   had  a  witness  who   said  one   of   these  Mr.  S.  Slater. 

brackets  broke  at  the  neck.      Is  there  any  regular  ■   

examination  of  them  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  sys-  16  Apr.  1907 
tematic  examination,  except  when  they  are  sent  to  the 

job.      They  are  then  examined  in  common  with  all 
scaffolding. 

4122.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  this  iron  bracket  underneath.  We 
had  a  witness  who  said  these  iron  straps  were  not 
always  fixed  on  them,  and,  of  course,  that  is  an  im- 
portant item  ? — Yes. 

4123.  You  think  it  is  necessary  ? — Yes,  that  is  very 
necessary. 

4124.  And  you  will  agree,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  just 
as  necessary  to  keep  these  "  figures "  in  repair  and 
inspected,  as  in  the  case  of  your  trestles? — Yes,  more 
so  really,  because  they  are  used  at  a  greater  height. 

4125.  (Chairman.)  Then,  as  to  needle  scaffolds,  you 
say  that  "  these  are  mostly  adopted  where  window  or 
"  other  openings  lend  themselves  to  their  use.  A 
"  plank  9  inches  by  3  inches  or  65  inches  by  2^  inches 
"  (the  size  depends  on  the  use  for  which  the  scaffold 
"  is  made)  is  placed  at  right  angles  to,  and  resting  on, 
"  the  sill  of  a  window,  from  which  it  projects  the 
"  necessary  distance  of  4  feet  to  6  feet.  The  inner 
"  end  of  the  plank  (which  may  be  10  feet  to  15  feet 
"  long)  is  securely  fixed  to  a  plank  standing  upright 
"  and  nailed  to  the  floor  and  ceiling  joists.  In  ad- 
"  dition  to  this,  more  rigidity  is  given  by  a  plank  set 
"  on  edge  on  the  top  of  the  window  sill  and  securely 
"wedged  up  to  the  iside  of  the  projecting  needle.  It 
"  is  also  usual  when  only  one  tier  of  scaff  olding  is 
"  required  to  have  a  plank  fixed  and  wedged  beitween 
"  top  of  needle  and  window  lintel.  When,  however, 
"  succeeding  tiers  of  scaffolding  is  required,  planks  are 
"  placed  under  the  window  lintels  and  rested  on  the 
"  vertical  pieces  already  described.  When  this  is 
"  done,  of  course  an  additional  cross-strut  is  required 
"  to  make  each  bracket  complete.  The  remaining 
"  windows  having  been  similarly  treated,  the  necessary 
"  planks  are  laid  on  and  nailed,  and  the  scaffold  is 
"  ready  for  use." 

4126.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  would  use  that  kind  of 
scaffolding  on  an  ashlar-faced  building  ? — Yes. 

4127.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  That  is  a  cantilever  scaf- 
fold ? — Yes  ;  I  have  no  model  of  that. 

4128.  Wliat  is  the  size  of  your  timbers?  Is  it  all 
6j  inches  by  2^  inches? — Very  often  9  inches  by 
3  inches  ;  it  depends  upon  the  use  it  is  to  be  put  to. 

4129.  (Mr.  BaUhelor.)  You  never  use  a  bracket  of 
that  description  (showing)  1 — No,  never. 

4130.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  a  brace  in  be- 
tween, level  with  the  top  of  the  9  inches  by  8  inches  ? — 
Yes. 

4131.  On  the  top  of  that  again  have  you  planks  and 
a  brace  to  the  window  lintel  from  that  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

4132.  That  gives  rigidity  to  it?— Yes. 

4133.  (Chairmcm.)  Will  you  allow  those  models  to 
be  retained  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee? — Yes, 
with  pleasure. 

4134.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  understand  in  the  inside 
you  have  a  brace  or  tie  from  the  ceiling? — From  the 
joists.  * 

4135.  From  the  needle  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
from  the  needle  to  the  ceiling  above? — Yes,  quite  so. 

4136.  Then  you  bolt  them  together? — Yes. 

4137.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Has  the  rate  of  your  premium 
risen  of  late  years? — Well,  I  think  the  tendency  has 
been  to  rise.  I  think  we  are  paying  IO5.  or  10s.  Qd., 
but  it  is  a  matter  I  leave  to  my  brother  very  largely, 
and  I  cannot  say  definitely. 

4138.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  fairly  free  from 
accidents,  I  believe,  Mr.  Slater? — Yes. 

4139.  Have  you  had  any  serious  accidents? — No 
serious  accidents. 

4140.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  accidents  do 
occur  even  though  you,  fortunately,  have  been  free 
from  them  ? — Quite  so. 

4141.  Your  local  authorities  in  Scotland  appear  to 
look  upon  building  operations  as  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous, and  they  have  made  certain  byelaws  relating 
to  them  ? — Yes,  sir. 
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.  S.  Slater.  4142.  One  witness — a  working  man  from  Glasgow — 
complained  that  there  is  not  sufficient  material  given 

Apr.  1907,  oy(;  by  ^t^q  Qontractor  for  the  buildine  of  scaffolds.  I 
suppose  that  might  be  the  case  with  some  builders  ? — 
Yes,  quite  possibly. 

4143.  If  so,  it  ouglit  to  be  remedied  ;  there  ought  to 
be  a  sufficient  supply  of  scaffolding  materials  1 — Yes. 

4144.  He  also  told  us  that  trestles  and  planks  were 
not  carefully  stored  when  not  in  use,  but  were  fre- 
quently allowed  to  lie  about  in  the  yard  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  weather,  and  then  sent  out  to  be  used  again 
without  any  inspection  to  see  whether  they  were 
sound  or  not.  You  have  already  told  us  that  your 
scaffolding  is  carefully  examined  before  it  is  taken  to  a 
■job.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  it  would  not  be 
any  hardship  if  all  builders  were  required  to  do  the 
same? — That  is  so. 

4145.  The  same  witness  told  us  that  planks  became 
covered  with  lime,  especially  after  they  had  been  used 
by  the  plasterers,  and  that  the  lime  afifects  the  wood 
and  makes  it  more  or  less  rotten.  He  complained 
that  such  planks  were  often  sent  out  again  to  be  used 
by  the  masons.  Is  it  correct  that  lime  has  a  tendency 
to  injure  the  wood? — I  have  no  doubt  that  if^a  batten 
were  exposed  to  lime  for  a  considerable  time  it  would 
have  a  bad  effect.  There  may  be  isolated  cases,  but  it 
is  very  unusaal. 

4146.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  think  the  Chairman's  ques- 
tion relates  to  an  answer  where  the  witness  stated  that 
sometimes  a  floor  was  laid  down  and  lime  was  run  on 
it,  and  that  afterwards  those  planks  were  used  for 
scaffolding.  He  also  stated  that  in  course  of  time 
those  planks  became  rotten,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
lime  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  allowed  to  rot  they  are  unsuit- 
able for  building  purposes. 

4147.  In  your  opinion  does  lime  deteriorate  planks? 
—Not  if  concrete  is  made  on  them,  but  I  am  not  sure 
it  would  not  if  they  were  used  for  mixing  mortar  or 
making  plaster. 

4148.  The  fact  remains  that  this  witness  stated  that 
sometimes  these  planks  were  used  io  make  mortar  on, 
and  in  course  of  time  these  planks  became  unfit  for 
scaffolding? — That  is  quite  possible. 

4149.  (Chairman.)  You  would  say  they  ought  not  to 
be  so  used? — No,  they  ought  not  to  be. 

4150.  With  regard  to  the  cantilever  scaffolding,  if 
you  are  using  that  at  a  great  height,  would  you  stall 
put  no  sort  of  guard  rail  at  the  back? — Well,  if  it 
were  fixed  at  a  very  great  height  irt  might  be  necessary. 

4151.  There  are  occasions  when  you  consider  a  guard 
rail  to  a  scaffold  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  men  from 
falling  off? — Yes,  to  give  the  men  a  sense  of  greater 
security. 

4152.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  is  your  experience  of 
these  trestles  ?  Do  they,  in  course  of  time,  get  dilapi- 
dated and  fall  to  pieces  ? — Of  course  they  do  get  wasted 
in  time. 


4153.  The  material  is  not  rotten  ;  they  get  broken 
up? — Yes,  they  get  broken  up. 

4154.  On  how  many  jobs  would  one  of  these  ti-estles 
last?— Of  course,  there  are  jobs  and  jobs.  It  might 
last  four  or  five  jobs  of  some  descriptions,  but  perhaps 
only  one  of  another.  If  it  was  a  very  long  job  it 
might  practically  be  done  when  the  job  was  finished. 

4155.  Would  they  last  for  a  year  ? — ^Yes. 

4156.  Two  years  ? — Yes,  with  a  little  repairing. 

4157.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of 
these  trestles  with  the  legs  drawn  in  together,  instead 
of  being  spread  out  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  that.  That  is 
caused  by  careless  re-making. 

4158.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  ever  use  "  split 
"  heads  "  ? — ^No,  not  for  masonry.  That  is  plasterers' 
scaffolding. 

4159.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  1  notice  from  a  table  of  acci- 
dents which  has  been  sent  to  us,  that  last  year  there 
were  five  accidents  which  were  caused  by  the  tilting 
of  planks.  I  take  it  that  these  accidents  were  caused 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  one  I  described 
— through  a  plank  springing? — Possibly. 

4160.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  undertake  excava- 
tion and  drainage? — Yes. 

4161.  Do  you  timber  your  trenches? — ^Yes,  but  if 
they  are  not  very  deep  they  do  not  require  it. 

4162.  Are  there  no  regulations  in  Edinburgh  en- 
forced by  the  local  authority  as  to  the  timbering  of 
trenches? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4163.  Can  you  suggest  any  regulations  that  should 
be  made  for  (the  safety  of  the  workmen  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  studied  the  question. 

4164.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  regulation  to  deal  with  this  matter? — ^I  am 
not  aware  of  any  accidents  thait  have  resulted  from  any 
want  of  supervision  in  that  way. 

4165.  You  may  not  have  known  of  any  accidents 
from  that  cause  in  your  district,  but  still  you  know 
that  such  accidents  have  occurred? — Yes. 

4166.  Would  you  object  to  the  local  authorities  hav- 
ing power  to  inspect  any  timbering  operations? — I 
should  not  have  any  objection  to  that. 

4167.  They  would  be  the  proper  authorities  to  deal 
with  that  matter? — Yes,  I  do  not  see  any  objection. 

4168.  You  think  some  such  arrangement  should  exist 
as  to  that? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  do  any  harm, 
and  it  might  do  some  good. 

4169.  You  are  quite  willing  that  such  inspection 
should  be  instituted? — Yes. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Slater,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you. 

(The  witness  then  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  J.  4170.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  and  the  other  gentle- 
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  Scottish  Building  Trades'  Federation  ?— Yes,  sir. 

.6  Apr.  1907.      4171  _  You  have  been  in  business  for  35  years?— Yes, 
sir. 

4172.  You  have  built  a  very  large  number  of  build- 
ings in  Edinburgh  and  in  many  of  the  counties  of 
Scotland,  amongst  them  being  the  new  Craig  House 
Asylum  at  Edinburgh,  a  building  which  cost  over 
£120,000,  exclusive  of  the  site  ;  a  new  fever  hospital  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  various  other  large  build- 
ings?— ^Yes,  sir. 

4173.  I  will  read  your  statement  from  this  point. 
"  In  carrying  out  these  and  many  other  contracts,  I 
"have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  scaffolding 
"  of  buildings,  and  the  use  of  plant  and  appliances 
"generally  used  in  Scotland  for  ibuilding  purposes. 
"  We  also  erect  every  year  a  number  of  scaffolds  for 
"the  cleaning  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls, 
"banks,  and  other  public  buildings.  Framed  or  gab- 
"bard  scaffolds  are  generally  used  where  the  height 
"  of  a  building  from  floor  to  wall-head  exceeds  16  feet 
"  in  height ;  where  buildings  are  of  less  height  or 
"where  floors  intervene,  trestle  scaffolds   are  used. 


called,  and  examined. 

"  Models  of  these  will  be  shown  "  (showing).  I  suppose 
that  is  a  model  of  a  gabbard  scaffold  ?— Yes. 

4174.  "  Framed  scaffolds  can  be  erected  with  advan- 
"  tage  as  regards  the  time  occupied  in  erection,  and 
"  the  security  afforded  to  those  working  upon  them,  in 
"  high  buildings  ;  this  is  as  compared  with  the  time 
"required  for  the  erection  of  poled  scaffolding,  the 
"method  generally  adopted  in  English  centres.  I 
"consider  that  trestle  scaffolds  for  ordinary  heights 
"  are  both  secure  and  economical.  Frame  scaffolds 
"  are  erected  by  joiners,  and  are  usually  composed  of 
"battens  6i  inches  hj  2^  inches,  or  where  special 
"  strength  is  required,  of  deals  7  inches  by  3  inches  or 
"9  inches  by  3  inches,  the  standards,  needles,  and 
"  horizontal  rails  being  bound  together  by  bolts  and 
"  nuts  as  shown  on  model "  ?— These  scaffolds  are  built 
as  the  building  rises  to  the  height  df  this  ridge 
(showing),  and  then  they  start  and  build  this  scaffold. 
These  planks  (showing)  are  bolted  through  to  the  stan- 
dards and  secured  to  the  whole  by  this  batten  (showing). 
In  cases  where  masons'  work  is  being  carried  on  there 
are  generally  three  battens,  but  where  lighter  work  is 
being  done  there  are  only  two  battens,  such  as  this 
model  (showing). 
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4175.  This  scaffold  is  erected  on  the  ground  and  is 
•quite  separate  from  the  wall  of  the  building  ;  it  stands 
on  its  own  legs? — Yes.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
difficulty  which  was  raised  .about  recesses  in  the 
wall  would  be  overcome  iby  these  scaffolds.  We 
•carry  out  the  needles  beyond  the  line  of  the  standards 
here  (showing),  so  that  any  inequality  in  the  line  of 
the  building  can  T)e  got  over  with  that  scaffolding. 

4176.  How  do  you  get  access  to  your  scaffolds'? — 
Sometimes  by  ladders  or  sometimes  we  erect  a  plat- 
form, which  is  very  useful  for  materials,  like  this 
•(showing),  and  ithen  we  have  gangways  leading  up  to  it. 

4177.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Is  that  erected  inside  as  well  as 
outside  ? — It  is  usually  inside.  In  Scotland  we  usually 
scaffold  inside  for  all  work.  Scaffolds  which  are 
■constructed  in  the  same  way  are  used  by  the  painters 
in  painting  the  walls  of  churches  or  high  buildings. 
If  there  is  any  great  strain  upon  the  scaffold,  we 
generally  strut  dou'ble,  and  in  (those  cases  we  generally 
have  a  solid  block  up  between  and  the  bolt  is  carried 
through,  which  gives  more  rigidity  to  the  scaffold. 

4178.  (Chairman.)  I  will  now  go  on  with  the  state- 
ment. "  Trestle  scaffolds  are  usually  erected  by  good 
"  labourers  under  the  superintendence  of  the  foreman 
"  mason.  In  large  contracts,  usually  one  man  has 
"  charge  of  erecting  the  scaffolds  and  platforms  re- 
'"  quired,  but  always  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the 
"  foreman  in  charge  of  the  works.  With  reference  to 
■"  the  supplying  of  scaffolding  for  the  use  of  the  several 
■"  tradesmen  engaged  on  new  buildings  in  Scotland, 
"  the  mason  supplies  and  erects  for  himself,  the  joiner 
"  supplies  and  erects  for  himself,  and  usually  contracts 
"  to  give  scaffolding  battens  for  the  use  of  the  slater, 
^'  plumber,  and  plasterer,  each  trade  erecting  for  their 
^'  own  iise,  the  plasterer  supplying  his  own  slip  heads, 
"  and  the  slater  any  figures  or  special  arrangement 
■"  used  for  fixing  the  scaffolds  on  the  roof.  My  firm 
"  has  never  had  an  accident  caused  iby  the  failure  or 
^'  insufficiency  of  either  plant  or  scaffolds.  Our  prac- 
"  tico  is  that  when  the  contract  is  of  long  duration, 
"  the  scaffolds,  platforms  and  plant  of  all  kinds  are 
"  periodically  examined,  defects,  if  any,  made  good, 

and  worn  out  or  questionable  materials  removed.  At 
^'  the  completion  of  all  contracts  all  plant  and  scaf- 
"  folding  are  hrought  into  the  yard,  repairs,  if  neces- 
^'  sary,  effected,  and  the  materials  put  aside  for  future 
"  use  ;  in  this  way  efficiency  is  insured  and  the  risk 
^'  of  any  accident  greatly  lessened.  During  the  past 
"  twenty  years  we  have  had  in  our  employment  on  an 
■"  average,  taking  one  week  with  another  and  one  year 
"with  another,  alDout  350  men,  and  during  that  time 
^'  we  have  had  very  few  accidents  in  connection  with 
"  scaffolds  ;  and  none  of  a  serious  nature  with  one 

exception,  and  in  that  case  very  special  arrange- 
"  ments  had  been  carried  out  for  the  protection  of 
"  workmen. "  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  describe 
how  that  particular  accident  happened? — We  had  a 
fatal  accident  ;  two  men  were  killed  at  one  time.  They 
"were  stone  hewers,  and  the  shed  in  which  they  were 
engaged  was  within  the  reach  of  the  crane.  The 
foreman  removed  the  men  from  the  shed,  and  they  were 
asked  to  wait  until  the  beams  which  were  being  lifted 
were  placed  in  position  on  the  walls.  Two  of  these 
men,  when  they  saw  the  jib  over  the  wall-head,  left 
the  protection  under  which  they  were  standing  (which 
was  an  old  'building  adjoining  the  one  that  was  being 
erected)  and  went  back  to  the  shed.  The  beams  shot 
out  just  as  they  were  swung  by  the  crane  over  the 
wall  head,  and  these  two  men  were  fatally  injured.  It 
was  considered  their  own  fault,  as  they  had  been  re- 
moved from  danger  by  the  foreman,  and  they  went 
back  to  the  shed  without  his  instructions. 

4179.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Was  it  timber  that  was  being 
hoisted  ?—  No,  steel  teams. 

4180.  How  many  of  them  were  there? — Two  slings. 

4181.  And  how  many  beams  were  in  the  bundle? 
—Two  beams,  and  they  were  balanced  by  the  sling  at 
two  points. 

4182.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  the  beams  slipped 
and  tilted  1 — Yes,  in  some  way. 

4183.  (Chairman.)  "  For  the  last  four  years  we  have 
"  had  no  accident  of  any  kind,  notwithstanding  that 
"  we  have  been  engaged  on  work  in  buildings  varying 
"in  height  from  40,  80,  and  90  feet.  I  have 
"read  and  considered  the  proposed  regulations 
"  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thatcher  with  the  view  of  pre- 

venting  or  lessening  accidents  to  workmen,  a  matter 


"  whicli  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  ought  to  have 
"the  fullest  consideration  and  co-operation  by  all 
"  engaged  in  building  operations,  wherever  this  end 
"  can  be  attained.  I  am  sure  that,  generally,  all 
"  contractors  are  anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  em- 
"  ployees,  and  are  willing  to  adopt  any  method  that 
"  would  tend  to  lessen  the  risks  to  wliich  they  are 
"  exposed.  I  am  not,  however,  impressed  with,  or  con- 
"  vinced  that  Mr.  Thatcher's  proposals,  even  were  they 
"  carried  out,  would  either  prevent  or  lessen  accidents." 
Of  course,  you  are  presuming  that  Mr.  Thatcher  was 
referring  to  the  kind  of  scaffolding  that  you  use  in 
Scotland.  You  would  not  say  his  suggestions  would 
be  useless  in  the  case  of  scaffolding  such  as  is  used 
in  London? — No,  of  course,  I  have  no  exiierience  of 
that. 

4184.  Tlien  you  go  on  to  say :  "  I  am  of  opinion 
"  that  they  would  of  themselves  be  a  source  of  danger. 
"Where  scaffolds  and  platforms  are  of  sufficient 
"  breadth,  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  guard  rail 
'•  should  be  erected,  as  chains  of  cranes  and  crane 
"  boxes  would  be  sure  to  get  entangled,  with  the  result 
"  that  scaffolds  might  be  damaged  or  overturned.  I 
"  have  never  had  a  complaint  about  insufficient  pro- 
"  tection  for  scaffolds  from  my  workmen,  and  do  not 
"  think  that  men  accustomed  to  such  work  as  masons, 
"joiners,  plumbers  and  slaters  are,  would  desire  any 
"  change  from  the  present  methods  observed  in  Scot- 
"  land.  Mr.  Thatcher  does  not  state  what  width  of 
"  scaffold  he  considers  should  be  in  use  for  ordinary 
"  walling  work,  or  the  dimensions  of  the  materials  to 
"  be  used  in  their  construction.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
"offer  any  remark  on  these  points."  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  agree  with  the  evidence  Mr.  Slater 
lias  just  given  us  in  reference  to  the  trestle  scaffolds? — 
Yes,  as  far  as  trestle  scaffolding  goes,  our  experience 
is  we  have  never  had  an  accident  with  it. 

4185.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  practically  agree  with  all 
he  said  with  reference  to  trestle  scaffolding  ?— Yes, 
with  the  exception  of  his  estimate  of  the  duration  of 
the  trestles,  because  I  have  trestles  which  I  have  had 
in  use  for  the  last  ten  years.  As  I  have  already 
explained,  our  mode  of  dealing  with  all  our  plant  is 
that  it  is  examined  before  it  goes  to  the  works.  When 
it  is  returned  to  the  yard  it  is  immediately  repaired, 
and  any  defective  part  made  good. 

4186.  So  that  you  are  constantly  overhauling  your 
])lant  and  replacing  any  parts  that  are  found  to  be 
defective? — Yes,  we  should  not  throw  away  a  trestle 
because  a  part  of  it  was  decayed  ;  we  should  remove 
the  decayed  part. 

4187.  You  find  that  the  parts  do  decay? — Yes,  in 
course  of  time. 

4188.  So  with  proper  maintenance,  these  trestles  will 
last  a  number  of  years? — Yes,  I  have  a  good  many 
trestles  that  I  have  had  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  at 
least,  part  of  them  are  that  age. 

4189.  I  expect  there  is  very  little  of  the  original 
trestle  left  now  ? — Well,  probably. 

4190.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  part  of  the  trestle 
will  be  most  likely  to  give  way  first? — In  one  trestle 
it  might  be  one  part,  and  in  another  it  might  be  some 
other  part. 

4191.  There  is  no  special  weakness  about  any  indi- 
vidual part?— I  should  say  that  if  there  is  one  part 
which  gives  way  more  readily  than  another  it  would 
be  at  the  cross  head.  It  would  be  in  here  (showing), 
where  moisture  would  be  likely  to  lodge.  You  can 
quite  understand  that  moisture  will  lodge  here 
(showing),  and  naturally  that  would  be  the  first  place 
where  it  would  give  way. 

4192.  Do  you  notch-in  the  head? — No. 

4193.  Nor  the  side  ? — No,  that  would  weaken  it. 

4194.  In  joiners'  trestles  they  do  that? — Possibly, 
but  it  is  not  required. 

4195.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  this  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  bolt  you  use  for  bolting  the  gabbard  scaf- 
folds together  (showinri)1 — 'Yes,  sometimes  a  longer  bolt 
than  that  is  required,  but  it  is  the  tyjpe  we  use. 

4196.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  you  would  agree 
to  be  subject  to  a  condition  that  you  should  have 
washers  at  each  end? — That  is  secured  now. 

4197.  But  in  screwing  up  it  would  sink  into  the 
timber  unless  there  were  a  washer  there.    It  would 
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add  to  the  strength  .  of  it  1- 
would. 


-I  do  not  know  that  it 


4198.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  When  you  have  finished  on 
that  scaffold  (showing),  you  build  the  next  one? — Yes. 
41&9.  So  that  you  keep  it  always  going  ? — Yes. 

4200.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  There  would  not  be  any 
trouble  in  fixing  guard  rails  on  these  gabbard  scaf- 
folds'?— No,  there  would  be  no  trouble.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  trouble  ;  it  is  a  question  of  guard  rails 
being  in  the  way  and  causing  danger  through  the 
chains  and  other  things  catching. 

4201.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  ever  known  of  an 
accident  that  would  have  been  prevented  if  a  guard 
rail  had  been  fixed  1 — No,  I  have  not. 

4202.  Not  in  your  experience  of  30  years? — ^That  is 
SQ,  iso  far  as  my  firm  is  concerned. 

4203.  Have  you  any  mutual  insurance  scheme 
amongst  the  builders  in  Edinburgh? — No. 

4204.  So  you  insure  v/ith  the  ordinary  insurance 
offices? — Yes,  those  who  insure  do  so  direct  with  some 
insurance  office. 

4205.  Are  you  insured,  Mr.  Lownie? — No,  we  take 
the  risk  ourselves.  We  have  had  so  few  accidents, 
and  the  insurance  company  I  was  insured  in  for  many 
years  amalgamated  with  another  company.  They  did 
not  seem  to  appreciate  the  very  few  accidents  that  we 
had  had,  and  Avished  to  demand  from  us  the  full  rate. 
The  old  company  had  ratlier  more  consideration  in 
that  way,  and  when  we  first  insured  with  them  they 
naturally  asked  for  the  full  rate,  but  after  their  ex- 
perience of  our  work  they  came  to  terms  with  us. 
Tlius  the  labourers  were  paid  for  at  a  certain  rate, 
including  carters  ;  hewere  were  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  the  masons,  and  joiners  were  paid  for  at  another 
rate.  After  the  amalgamation  we  could  not  come  to 
terms. 

4206.  (Mr.  Bafchelor.)  You  are  referring  to  the 
London  and  Lancashire  Company? — Yes. 

4207.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  do  you  call  the  full  rate? 
—From  10s.  to  12s.  Qd. 

4208.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  At  the  present  time  you  take 
your  own  risk? — Yes,  we  just  put  aside,  every  year,  the 
amount  of  premium  we  were  paying  to  the  insurance 
company. 

4209.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  was  the  old  rate  you  paid? 
— We  paid  4s.  Qd.  for  hewers,  6s.  6d.  for  carters  and 
labourers,  7s.  Qd.  for  joiners,  and  10s.  Qd.  for  slaters 
and  masons  who  were  building. 

4210.  Did  that  cover  machinery  in  the  joiners'  shop 
as  well? — Yes,  the  wood-working  machines. 

4211.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  you  a  joiner? — We  keep 
masons  and  bricklayers  when  required,  but  we  do  not 
always  have  them,  and  joiners. 

4212.  What  sort  of  ladders  do  you  use? — Do  you 
mean  what  materials  are  they  made  of? 

4213.  Yes,  of  what  description  are  they? — We  gener- 
ally have  ladders  with  rungs  ;  they  are  made  out  of 
poles  split  up  the  middle. 

4214.  You  usually  have  rung  ladders? — Yes,  usually, 
but  we  also  have  others. 

4215.  What  height  do  you  consider  is  necessary  for 
a  ladder  to  be  above  the  scaffold  level? — I  should  say 
at  least  3  feet. 

4216.  Do  you  consider  that  is  enough?  A  man  when 
carrying  anything  up  would  require  more  than  3  feet? 
— We  do  not  carry  the  materials  up. 

4217.  But  you  have  hods  ?— Yes,  but  we  do  not  carry 
our  lime  up  in  hods  unless  for  low  reaches.  We  should 
place  it  in  boxes  on  the  platform  by  a  steam  crane. 

4218.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Three  feet  is  hardly  enough? 
— It  is  enough. 

4219.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  would  have  no  objection 
to  its  being  5  feet  or  6  feet  ? — No,  we  have  no  objection 
to  5  feet  or  6  feet. 

4220.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  have  had  experience  of 
the  fixing  of  window  frames  ;  do  you  think  there  is 
any  danger  to  the  joiners  when  they  are  fixing  window 
frames  ? — No. 

4221.  One  of  the  witnesses  has  su^srested  there  is 
danger  of  a  man  falling  out  ? — ^I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  danger. 


4222.  You  do  not  allow  your  workmen  to  stand  on 
To^lhTmlo^^^so'^         work?-There  is  no  necessity 

4223.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  you  use  any  very  lon« 
ladders?— Yes,  sometimes,  for  certain  purposes. 

4224.  I  thought  perhaps  you  did  not?— Oh,  yes,  we 
use  them  -occasionally,  but  the  method  by  which  we 
give  access  from  one  stage  to  another  is  not  necessarily 
by  long  ladders  outside  ;  we  prefer  a  series  of  ladders. 

4225  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  heard  what  Mr.  Slater 
said  about  timbering  for  drainage  work  ;  I  suppose 
you  would  agree  that  there  should  be  insi^ection  of 
that  ^— As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  one  of  the  things 
1  wished  to  mention  before  I  had  finished  my  evi- 
dence. I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  that. 
In  Jl^dinburgh  the  Borough  Engineer  has  supervision 
over  the  strutting  of  drains.  His  department  looks 
i^^^l  system,  not  only  in  connection  with 

old  buildings,  but  also  in  the  case  of  new  buildings. 

4226.  He  attends  to  that  and  sees  that  they  are  pro- 
perly strutted  and  made  secure,  not  only  for  the 
safety  of  the  workmen  employed,  Obut  also  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  adjoining  property  ?— With  the  excep- 
rn°"  °L°^^  ^'^^^  ^  a  contract  for  the  last 

^^^^^  maintenance  of  the  drains  for 

the  Edinburgh  Corporation,  and  I  have  had  a  o-ood 
deal  to  do  with  the  Borough  Engineer  in  that  connec- 
tion. 

4227.  Would  you  recommend  that  such  a  condition 
should  be  applicable  all  over  the  country  ? — Yes,  but  I 
rather  think  the  borough  engineers  of  the  several 
towns  in  Scotland  have  that  power  already.  It 
certainly  exists  in  Edinburgh,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

4228.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Has  the  Borough  Engineer  of 
Edinburgh  power  to  stop  the  job  if  you  do  not  timber 
it  to  (his  satisfaction? — Yes. 

4229.  Suppose  an  employer  said  that  he  was  going 
too  far,  would  the  Borough  Engineer  have  power  to 
stop  the  job  until  Jiis  requirements  were  complied 
with  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  he  could  stop  the  job  at  once. 

4230.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  With  regard  to  the  erection 
of  gabbard  scaffolds,  you  start  it  off  the  joists  ? — No. 

4231.  As  the  Ijuilding  grows,  so  the  scaffolding 
grows  ?— Yes. 

4232.  Where  the  floors  come  in,  you  use  trestle  scaf- 
folding?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

4233.  Do  you  cover  the  joists  over  as  you  go  up? — 
That  depends  entirely  on  whether  it  is  necessary  or 
not.  If  there  is  anyone  working  underneath,  then 
they  are  covered. 

4234.  Surely  at  times  there  is  someone  working 
about  the  bottom  of  a  Ijuilding? — I  should  not  allow 
it  unless  they  were  protected. 

4235.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  would  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  its  being  made  prohibitory,  would  you  ? — 
No. 

4236.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  ever  use  steam  .hoists? 
— Yes,  sometimes. 

4237.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  There  is  one  point  in  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Lownie's  statement  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to.  I  think  you  said  you  would  refer  to  it 
later  on,  with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  your  scaf- 
folding over  the  pole  system  of  scaffolding? — Yes,  I 
did  refer  to  that.  I  said  that  rthese  frame  scaffolds 
can  be  erected  with  advantage,  both  as  regards  time 
and  security,  as  compared  with  the  pole  system  of 
scaffolding. 

4238.  Well,  that  does  not  appear  to  be  a  matter 
with  which  this  Committee  can  deal.  It  is  the  ques-. 
tion  of  stability  we  are  concerned  with? — Yes,  on  one 
occasion  in  Liverpool,  the  contractor  for  some  painting 
and  decorating  work  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 
erect  the  scaffolding  and  have  it  removed  within  the 
specified  time,  and  we  were  asked  if  we  could  erect  the 
scaffolding  to  enable  them  to  decorate  the  place  in 
three  weeks  and  have  the  scaffolding  removed,  and 
we  did  so.  The  Liverpool  contractors  with  pole  scaf- 
folding could  not  do  it  in  the  stipulated  time. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lownie,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you. 

(Tlie  witness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  John  Kennedy,  called,  and  examined. 


4230.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  sole  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Arthur  C'olville  &  Company,  builders  and  con- 
tractors, Edinburgh? — Yes,  sir. 

4240.  You  were  apprenticed  with  that  firm  40  years 
ago,  and  you  have  been  associated  with  it  ever  since? 
—Yes. 

4241.  I  gather  you  do  masonry  and  brickwork  for 
buildings  ? — Yes. 

4242.  Do  you  desire  to  give  evidence  as  to  scaffolding 
for  steam  cranes,-  and  for  spires,  and  towers  of  build- 
ings, and  as  to  pole  scaffolding? — Yes. 

4243.  You  say  that  you  are  careful  only  to  use 
sound  materials,  and  to  employ  qualified  men  to  put 
the  materials  into  position? — Yes. 

4244.  Would  you  say  that  all  the  builders  are 
equally  careful  ? — They  are  so  far  as  I  know. 

4245.  Are  you  speaking  of  builders  generally,  or  for 
Edinburgh   only  ? — Generally. 

4246.  Well,  suppose  there  are  builders  who  are  not 
as  careful  as  yourself,  I  suppose  you  would  say  they 
should  be  brought  up  to  your  level,  if  possible? — Yes. 

4247.  You  give  an  instance  of  your  care  in  over- 
hauling and  examining  the  scaffolding  plant  and 
cranes  after  they  are  done  with  on  one  building  and 
before  used  on  another  building.  I  projiose  to  read 
tbat  ;  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  Committee  :  "  For 
"  instance,  in  one  large  contract  just  completing  in 
"  Eoxburghshire  we  had  two  steam  cranes  and  seven 
"  hand  cranes  employed,  besides  a  larjje  assortment  of 
"  all  kinds  of  other  material.  The  steam  cranes  and 
"  three  of  the  hand  cranes  were  brought  back  to  Edin- 
"  burgh  upon  completion  of  the  mason  work  of  ohim- 
"  neys.  All  of  these  were  immediately  put  in  thorough 
"  order,  repaired  -vvthere  necessaiy,  and  the  woodwork 
"  thoroughly  paint,ed,  the  whole  being  thus  made  ready 
"for  any  new  work  for  which  they  may  be  required." 
I  suppose  there  is  no  reason  why  builders  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  should  not  do  the  same? — No,  none 
whatever. 

4248.  It  is  necessary  that  the  plant  should  be  in- 
spected and  put  into  proper  order? — It  is. 

4249.  You  do  it,  I  suppose,  partly  for  the  security  of 
the  imen,  or  perhaps  mainly  for  the  security  of  the 
men?— Yes,  and  also  for  the  preservation  of  the  plant 
and  to  maintain  it  in  proper  working  order. 

4250.  Of  course,  this  supervision  of  plant  naturally 
pays  you  in  the  long  run,  by  increased  life  of  your 
gear,  and  immunity  from  accident? — Yes,  it  pays 
eventually. 

4251.  Then  I  notice  you  anneal  your  chains  about 
once  a  year  ;  that  is,  the  anchoring  chains  and  the 
hauling  chains? — ^Yes,  we  make  a  practice  of  doing 
that. 

4252.  I  mean  the  chains  that  anchor  down  the 
cranes? — ^Yes. 

4253.  To  anneal  those  chains  once  a  year  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  good  plan,  and  it  tends  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  breakages,  but  what  per  centage  of  the  builders 
do  you  think  do  the  same  ? — I  do  not  know.  We  had 
one  accident  owing  to  a  chain  breaking.  The  material 
which  was  being  lifted  fell,  and  smashed  a  waggon. 
On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  iron  had  become 
crystalline  and  brittle.  Learning  that;  periodical 
annealing  would  restore  the  nature  of  the  metal,  we 
have  done  it  regularly  since  then. 

4254.  Do  you  anneal  the  chains  yourself? — Yes,  with 
a  wood  fire. 

4265.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Was  it  a  link  that  broke? — 
Yes,  a  link. 

4256.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  do  you  anneal  the 
chains? — By  putting  the  chains  in  a  wood  fire,  and 
heating  them  to  the  t/cmperature  of  the  wood  fire. 

4257.  What  temperature  would  that  be? — ^^Vell,  I 
cannot  say.    It  is  a  glowing  heat. 

4258.  It  is  raised  to  a  red  heat,  I  suppose? — ^It  is 
not  the  temperature  of  a  coal  fire,  but  only  the  tem- 
perature of  a  wood  fire,  which  I  should  say  would  be 
considerably  lower. 

4259.  (Chairman.)  If  tTiat  is  a  right  and  proper  thing 
for  you  to  do,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  all  users  of 
chains  should  do  the  same? — Yes. 


4260.  You  consider  it  is  a  very  good  practice  ?— Yes. 

4261.  In  some  regulations  that  have  been  made 
applicable  to  the  lifting  gear  at  docks,  dock  owners  and 
ship  owners  are  required  to  have  all  chains  used  for 
loading  and  unloading  annealed  periodically.  I 
gather  that  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  a  similar 
regulation,  if  made  applicable  to  building  operations, 
would  not  interfere  with  your  practice? — It  Avould 
not. 

4262.  Most  of  your  scaffolding  is  of  the  trestle  type, 
such  as  has  already  been  described  to  us  this  after- 
noon ? — ^Yes. 

4263.  How  do  you  get  your  materials  up? — ^Mostly 
by  steam  cranes,  but  occasionally  with  a  steam  hoist 
if  more  ajiplicable. 

4264.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  other  two 
gentlemen  from  Edinburgh  ;  do  you  agree  with  them  1 
■ — Yes,  our  practice  is  identical. 

4265.  I  suppose  you  use  gangways  for  the  men  to 
get  up  to,  and  down  from,  the  scaffolds? — Yes,  but 
more  for  the  convenience  of  access,  rather  than  for 
materials. 

4266.  You  are  of  opinion  that  a  hand  rail  is  not 
required  on  a  gangway  any  more  than  it  is  on  a 
ladder.  The  two  cases  are  hardly  parallel,  because, 
on  a  ladder  a  man  has  something  to  hold  on  to,  but  on 
a  gangway  he  has  no  such  support?-^ — But  he  has 
greater  width  on  a  gangway. 

4267.  You  have  given  a  very  interesting  description 
of  the  mode  of  erecting  large  buildings,  which  I  should 
like  to  read  to  the  Committee,  as  it  brings  out  what 
we  want  to  get  at:  "In  connection  with  the  erection 
"  of  large  buildings,  in  which  no  joists  are  required  or 
"  put  in  while  the  mason  work  proceeds,  such  as 
"churches,  goods-sheds,  &c. ,  the  lower  walls  only 
"  would  have  trestle  scaffolding  employed.  Above  ten 
"  feet  or  so  in  height  what  are  known  as  gabbard  or 
"  framed  scaft'olding  is  erected,  and  in  such  buildings 
"  also  the  use  in  modern  times  of  steam  cranes  or 
"  hoists  for  the  raising  of  materials  largely  dispenses 
"  with  the  need  for  strong  or  broad  gang-ways.  Framed 
"  scaffolds  are  invariably  erected  inside  of  the  building, 
"  and  they  have,  where  required,  sufficient  platform  area 
"  at  the  necessary  stages  to  contain  any  hand  cranes 
"  employed  in  setting  of  hewii  work.  In  the  erec- 
"  tion  of  towers  or  spires  a  hoist  is  frequently  more 
"  suitable  for  the  piirpose  of  raising  materials  than  a 
"  steam  crane.  A  square  framed  structure  of  deals 
"  or  battens  is  put  ap  in  the  usual  wav  to  contain  the 
"  cage,  which  is  operated  from  a  hoist  engine  by  a 
"  wire  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  top,  the 
"  staging  being  added  to  in  height  as  the  building  pro- 
"  grosses.  The  mode  of  construction  of  this  staging 
"  is  identical  with  that  employed  in  gabbard  scaffold- 
"  ing.  Our  practice  has  been  to  have  at  each  of  the 
"  four  corners  of  the  staging  three  strong  battens, 
"  bolted  together  with  the  end  joists  breaking  band,  so 
"  that  no  two  would  come  within  six  feet  of  each  other, 
"the  whole  strongly  bolted  together  and  stayed  by 
"  horizontal  and  diagonal  struts  and  braces.  In  such 
"  cases  there  are,  of  course,  no  gangways,  except  be- 
"  tween  landing  stage  and  the  building  where  the  hoist 
"  is  outside.  The  hoist  performs  the  whole  work  of 
"  raising,  and  ladders  principally  are  employed  for  the 
"  convenience  of  men  getting  up  to  the  levels  of  their 
"work  on  the  walls."  You  are  submitting  a  model 
showing  the  construction  of  this  staging,  are  you  not? 

■ — ^I  knew  Mr.  Lownie  had  made  one  for  the  gabbard 
scaffolding,  and  it  is  practically  the  same  construc- 
tion, taking  one  section. 

4268.  Are  the  materials  hoisted  in  boxes? — No,  the 
cage  has  a  flat  bottom. 

4269.  Suppose  you  are  hoisting  stones,  are  they  put 
on  loose  ? — They  are  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  cage. 

4270.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  put  a  barrow  in  it? 
— ^Sometimes.  In  the  case  of  stones  we  never  think  of 
rolling  them.  We  always  put  up  a  small  Crane.  In 
the  case  of  the  spire,  I  made  one  with  'a  circular  base 
for  the  purpose. 

4271.  Do  these  hoists  go  through  every  floor? — It  is 
outside  the  building  altogether. 

4272.  (Chairman.)  Then  in  your  statement  you  go  on 
to  say :   "  In  the  case  of  most  high  buildings,  steam 
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./.  "  cranes  are  more  suitable  than  lioists  in  respect  of 
^dy.  "  the  sweep  or  range  which  the  jib  commands.  A 
"  strong  staging  is  constructed  of  the  necessary  height 

1907.  "  to  carry  the  steam  crane.  The  practice  invariably 
"  is  to  form  a  platform  of  quadrant  shape  over  three 
"  square  stagings.  The  construction  of  each  of  these 
"  stagings  is  practically  identical  with  that  referred 
"  to,  which  contains  the  cage  of  hoist  employed  at  a 
"  tower  or  spire.  The  spaces  between  the  three  framed 
"  supports  are  bridged  by  a  deep  wood  girder,  con- 
"  sisting  of  two  horizontal  beams  stiffened  by  diagonal 
"  braces.  All  of  the  three  are  also  tied  together  by 
"  horizontal  and  diagonal  ties,  so  as  practically  to 
"  form  the  whole  structure  into  one.  The  bottom  part 
"of  each  upright  staging  is  strongly  boxed  round  to 
"  a  height  of  six  to  nine  feet,  and  is  suflBciently  filled 
"  with  lieavy  ballast,  weighting  the  planks,  to  which 
"  heavy  tying-down  chains  are  attached,  which  pass 
"  over  the  ends  of  the  soles  and  lying  legs  of  the 
"  crane,  these  chains  having  strong  screws  for  the  pur- 
"pose  of  tightening."  That  is  a  description  of  the 
construction  of  your  stagings  for  the  steam  crane? — 
Yes,  that  is  for  one  where  it  is  at  a  considerable 
height.  This  stage,  as  we  have  erected  on  several  occa- 
sions, is  40  feet  high  (shoioing  plan.)  Each  of  these 
three  pillars  is  constructed  the  same  as  this  model  of 
gaWbard  scaffolding  which  Mr.  Lownie  had  made.  In 
the  case  of  a  lighter  one,  this  is  a  model  (showing). 
Thait  would  be  used  lat  a  height  of  from  20  feet  to 
25  feet,  and  would  carry  a  2-ton  steam  crane.  These 
are  the  two  posts  which  carry  the  body  of  the  crane 
{showing),  which  are  each  12-inch  by  12-inch  timbers. 

4273.  {Mr.  MacfarJane.)  How  do  you  anchor  that 
staging? — -It  is  usually  anchored  with  a  heavy  chain, 
which  comes  down  here  {showing).  We  make  a  square 
box  round  about  here  (showing),  and  fill  it  with  ballast, 
and  the  same  at  the  other  side. 

4274.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Who  erects  these  stages? — Our 
own  joiners. 

4275.  (Mr.  Bafchelor.)  Do  you  always  erect  these 
stages  yourself? — Yes. 

4276.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  method  do  you  adopt 
to  get  the  crane  and  its  different  parts  to  the  top  of 
such  a  staging  as  that? — ^By  putting  up  a  temporary 
hand  crane. 

4277.  Who  usually  does  that? — It  is  done  under  the 
masons'  foreman. 

4278.  (Mr.  BafcMor.)  You  have  no  such  man  as  a 
scaffolder  in  Edinburgh  ;  that  is,  a  man  who  erects 
scaffolding  and  nothing  else  ? — Well,  we  have  men  wlio 
have  been  with  us  for  a  long  time  who  do  most  of  the 
work  of  that  kind. 

4279.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  suppose  you  use  this  kind  of 
staging  for  a  2-ton  crane  ? — Yes,  that  is  used  where  it 
is  40  feet  high. 

4280.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  from  your  state- 
ment, that  in  Edinburgh,  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court 
require  you  to  prepare  and  su'bmit  a  plan  of  any 
staging  of  that  kind,  and  you  have  to  satisfy  the 
Court  as  to  the  strength  and  suitability  of  the  stage 
before  a  warrant  is  granted  for  its  erection? — Yes, 
we  have  to  make  application  for  a  warrant  before  we 
can  erect  one  of  these  stagings. 

4281.  Do  you  have  to  give  the  dimensions? — Yes, 
the  drawing  has  to  be  figured  to  show  the  size  of  the 
construction. 

4282.  Then  when  you  have  obtained  your  warrant, 
do  they  take  any  further  trouble  to  see  that  you  carry 
out  your  plan? — That  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
warrant.  Before  you  commence  you  have  to  give  three 
days'  notice,  and  an  inspector  examines  the  staging. 

4283.  Does  he  inspect  it  before  you  are  allowed  to 
work  the  crane? — He  inspects  the  staging  during  its 
progress  and  at  the  finish. 

4284.  At  any  rate  you  think  the  Dean  of  Gruild 
Court  exercise  a  very  efficient  supervision  over  the 
erection  of  such  stagings  as  this,  so  far  as  Edinburgh 
is  concerned? — Yes,  a  crane  staging  was  blown  down 
a  few  years  ago,  and  since  then  they  have  been  very 
particular. 

4285.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  suppose  you  never  attempt 
to  lift  a  load  of  three  tons  with  a  2-ton  crane? — No, 
we  never  do  that. 

4286.  If  you  have  some  timber  or  any  other  material 
to  sling  up,  do  you  keep  a  special  man  to  put  the 


sling  around  the  timber,  or  whatever  material  you  are 
going  to  lift,  as  the  case  may  be? — I  usually  have  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  work  ;  I  would 
not  put  an  ordinary  labourer  to  do  it.  There  are  two 
or  three  men  who  are  better  paid  to  attend  to  work 
such  as  that,  which  the  ordinary  man  is  not  capable 
of  doing. 

4287.  For  instance,  there  is  a  load  of  material  oomes 
to  the  job,  and  the  man  that  is  usually  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  slinging  may  not  be  at  hand  ;  someone  else 
happens  to  come  along,  and  the  foreman  says,  "Just 
"sling  this  up."  Would  you  allow  anything  like  that 
to  be  done? — Our  foremen  would  not  do  that,  none  of 
them.  They  would  not  allow  any  man  to  do  anything 
of  that  kind. 

4288.  When  you  are  slinging  timber,  how  many 
slings  do  you  have? — Always  two. 

4289.  Would  you  take  it  up  horizontally  ?— Yes, 
always. 

4290.  But  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  do  so,  is  it? 
■ — Yes,  we  make  it  convenient. 

4291.  (Chairman.)  I  now  understand  the  action 
taken  by  the  Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  and 
their  inspectors,  but  suppose  you  are  erecting  a  build- 
ing outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Edinburgh  Dean 
of  Guild  Court,  say,  in  some  small  town,  would  there  be 
similar  supervision  there? — No,  but  in  such  cases  we 
adopt  the  same  scaffolcJing. 

4292.  Still,  there  would  not  be  the  same  super- 
vision ? — No. 

4293.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  would  have  no  super- 
vision in  Roxburghshire,  I  suppose? — No. 

4294.  There  were  no  regulations  there  ? — No. 

4295.  You  could  have  done  it  in  any  way  you  chose? 
—Yes. 

4296.  Would  you  approve  of  such  conditions  as 
apply  to  Edinburgh  being  made  applicable  throughout 
the  country  ? — ^It  would  do  no  harm  to  me. 

4297.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  platform  on 
which  the  crane  is  erected.  I  notice  you  say  you  would 
agree  to  put  a  curb  or  a  rail  around  that? — Well,  the 
crane  men  keep  coal  on  the  top,  and  a  piece  of  coal 
might  fall  down. 

4298.  You  would  put  a  skirting  board  around  the 
edge  of  the  platform? — I  would  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

4299.  You  do  not  do  that  at  the  present  time? — No. 

4300.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Would  you  put  a  guard  rail 
around  the  platform  as  well  ? — No,  a  guard  rail  would 
be  in  the  way  of  the  boiler  at  this  particular  part 
(showing).  (Mr.  Jessup.)  But  the  staging  can  easily 
be  made  large  enough  to  allow  clearance  for  that. 

4301.  (Chairman.)  You  go  on  to  say:  "In  connection 
"  with  the  pointing  of  walls  or  with  the  cleaning  or 
"  repair  of  external  surfaces,  our  practice  is  to  use  one 
"or  other  of  five  methods  of  scaffolding."  We  have 
already  had  described  to  us  this  afternoon  the  first 
three  methods  you  mention,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
have  heard  anything  about  hanging  scaffolds,  so  I 
will  read  what  you  say  about  them  :  "  Hanging  scaf- 
"  folds. — These  are  of  battens  supported  near  each 
"  end  by  square  wood  frames  carried  by  ropes  and 
"  raised  and  lowered  by  block  and  tackle  arrangement, 
"  the  whole  being  carried  from  the  roof  or  from  pro- 
"  jecting  needles,  from  wall-head  or  windows  above. 
"  Hanging  scaffolds  and  '  figures '  are  mostly  used  in 
"connection  with  pointing  or  repairs,  &c.,  to  the 
"  face  of  walls.  They  are  approached  by  ladders  or  by 
"raising  and  lowering  the  platform.  To  men  accus- 
"  tom  to  their  erection,  and  with  the  suitable  appli- 
"  ances  and  planks,  accidents  are  rare.  We  have 
"  never  had  an  accident  from  the  use  of  such  scaffolds. " 
You  might  be  good  enough  to  describe  to  the  Com- 
mittee these  hanging  scaffolds.  Is  it  anything  like 
that  (showing)  ? — Well,  we  have  never  made  them  like 
this.  We  use  a  square  board,  with  ropes  through  the 
four  corners,  and  we  have  two  of  these  with  battens 
between.  A  man  goes  to  each  rope  and  works  the 
block  and  tackle  for  lowering  or  raising  it. 

4302.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  they  loose  planks?— It 
is  a  cradle,  but  has  a  flat  bottom,  and  is  suspended 
from  the  four  corners.  We  have  two  of  these,  and 
they  are  attached  to  a  block  and  tackle  ;  over  these 
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two  square  frames  planks  are  laid,  making  a  hanging 
scafiEold. 

4303.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  is  your  oTDjection  to  the 
boat? — Well,  a  cradle  boat  would  only  give  facility  for 
working  a  very  short  distance. 

4304.  How  far  do  you  go  with  them? — Perhaps  12 
or  14  feet. 

4305.  But  I  have  seen  a  cradle  20  feet  long  1 — I  have 
never  seen  one  as  long  as  that.  I  should  say  this  is 
quite  as  safe  an  arrangement  as  a  boat. 

4306.  There  is  no  protection  for  a  man  if  he  goes 
backwards  ? — As  a  rule  he  sits  on  the  planks. 

4307.  But  at  times  he  must  stand  on  i<t  ? — ^Yes. 

4308.  For  instance,  when  he  gets  there,  he  must 
stand  before  he  sits  down? — Yes. 

4309.  What  is  your  real  objection  to  the  boat  or 
cradle  similar  to  those  which  are  used  in  London? — I 
have  never  used  one. 

4310.  Then  you  can  have  no  objection  on  the  score 
of  your  own  experience  ? — That  is  so. 

4311.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  You  have  not  had  any  acci- 
dents from  the  use  of  hanging  scaffolds  1 — No,  we  have 
not  had  any  accidents. 

4312.  {Mr.  Haggeriy.)  With  reference  to  the  blocks 
that  these  hanging  scaffolds  are  suspended  from,  are 
they  two  and  one? — Yes,  two  and  one. 

4313.  Do  you  carefully  examine  the  blocks  ? — We 
have  the  very  best  copper  sheaves  with  steel  cheeks. 

4314.  {Chairman.)  Then,  with  regard  to  the  fifth 
method,  you  say  :  "What  may  be  termed  'pole'  scafiEold- 
"  ing,  but  which  has  iron  and  steel  bars  used  as 
"  needles,  instead  of  wood.  The  one  end  of  this  steel 
"fcar  or  putlog  or  needle  {showing)  is  driven  into  a 
"  joint  in  the  wall,  and  the  other  end  is  securely  fixed 
"bj  means  of  rope  to  the  upright  pole.  On  these 
"needles,  which  are  about  2^  inches  by  5  inch,  or 
"  thereby  in  section,  ibattens  are  placed,  on  which  the 
"  workmen  sit  or  stand  while  engaged  at  the  pointing 
"  or  cleaning  or  repair  of  wall.  The  poles  are  in 
"  some  cases  let  down  into  the  ground  ;  in  other  cases 
"the  lower  end  is  set  upon  the  ground,  but  fixed  so 
"  tha/t  its  position  cannot  be  changed,  and  the  poles 
"  are  always  stayed  by  diagonal  struts  or  otherwise 
"so  as  to  make  them  thoroughly  secure.  Access  to 
"  the  different  levels  is  here  got  by  means  of  ladders. 
"  They  are  invariably  employed  only  in  cases  where 
"  little  material  requires  to  he  carried  by  the  scaffold 
"at  onetime.  When  profierly  erected,  pole  scaffold- 
"ing  and  figure  scaffoldiing  are  quite  safe."  {Model 
handed  in.) 

4315.  {Mr.  Batcheloi  )  That  is  timber  there,  but  I 
suppose  in  the  ordinary  case  it  would  be  a  pole  ? — No, 
it  is  a  6^  inches  iby  2|  inches  batten. 

4316.  {Chairman.)  At  what  height  from  the  ground 
would  men  work  with  this  kind  of  scaffolding? — Forty 
or  50  feet ;  two  lengths  of  batten. 

4317.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  The  hattens  are  bolted  to- 
gether ? — Yes. 

4318.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  width  of  the  plat- 
form ? — Three  or  4  feet. 

4319.  You  do  not  think  a  guard  rail  necessary  on 
that  type  of  scaffold? — No,  but  it  would  be  easy  to 
fix  one. 

4320.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  consider  that  this 
"  pole  "  scaffolding  is  superior  to  the  fisrure  scaffolding  ? 
— There  are  places  where  the  figure  cannot  be  used  and 
this  can. 

4321.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  is  the  size  of  that  metal 
putlog? — Three  inches  by  half-an-inch. 

4322.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  they  wedged  in  any 
way? — Yes,  at  the  joint.    Then  this  can  be  stayed. 

4323.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  I  suppose  they  cut  a  hole  there 
with  a  chisel  by  means  of  a  ladder  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4324.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
hardship  if  you  were  compelled  to  adopt  that  system 
instead  of  the  figure  ? — Yes,  of  course  it  is  used  where 
it  is  suitable. 

4325.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  cords  do  you  use  for 
that  sort  of  scaffold  ? — Mostly  rope  yarn. 

4326.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  rely  on  the  cleat  for  the 
support,  not  on  the  rope? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
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4327.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  that  figure  scaf-        Mr.  J. 
folding,  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  anybody  CBn  perch  Kennedy. 
men  on  a  thing  of  that  sort? — I  have  seen  theiA  used         .  ^  ..^ 
for  30  years,  and  have  never  heard  of  one  giving  way.  P''"' 

4328.  You  say  that,  whe/e  suitable,  you  erect  the  "pole" 
scaffolding  and  not  the  figure  scaffolding? — 1  think  it 
is  necessary  to  use  figure  scaffolding  at  times.  I  mean 
to  say,  if  you  have  to  point  or  repair  a  wall  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  I  think  it  is  preferable  to  use  a 
pole  scaffold,  but  where  the  gable  of  a  high  building 
has  the  roof  of  a  low  building  alongside,  pole  scaffold- 
ing cannot  be  used.  Both  types  of  scaffolding  are  used 
only  where  there  is  very  little  material  to  be  placed  on 
the  scaffold. 

4329.  {Chairman.)  What  about  the  draw-out  of  the 
pin? — A  mason  puts  in  the  pin,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
it  drawing  out. 

4330.  With  regard  to  the  difference  of  cost  between 
scaffolding  of  this  type  and  the  bracket  scaffolding, 
which  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two? — I  fancy  they  would 
cost  very  much  the  same.  The  "  pole  "  scaffold  would 
cost  more  to  begin  with,  but  the  other  has  ito  be  con- 
stantly lifted,  and  this  lifting  would  increase  the  cost. 

4331.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  With  regard  to  the  tying  of 
these  putlogs,  the  rope  you  have  there  {showing)  is  only 
for  the  purpose  of  tying  them  down,  I  talce  it? — I 
think  so  ;  it  is  only  to  hold  it  in  position. 

4332.  {Chairman.)  You   use   many  cranes,  do  you 
not?— Yes. 

4333.  And  you  therefore  know  a  good  deal  about 
them  ? — Yes. 

4334.  May  I  just  tell  you  what  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  us  with  regard  to  regulations  for  cranes,  just 
to  see  how  far  you  think  they  are  practicable  and 
necessary,  or  the  contrary.  "  The  stages  on  which 
"  power  cranes  are  erected  shall  be  built  plumb  up- 
"  right,  of  good  material,  and  be  properly  braced,  and 
"  the  legs  shall  be  securely  anchored  down  on  a  solid 
"foundation."    Is  that  agreea;ble  to  you? — Yes. 

4335.  Then,  "All  chains  used  in  hoisting  or  in 
"  lowering,  or  in  anchoring  the  crane,  shall  be  an- 
"  nealed  once  a  year,  shall  be  periodically  tested,  and 
"  shall  be  examined  by  a  competent  person  every  three 
"months."  Is  that  your  practice;  are  the  chains 
tested  in  any  way? — No,  except  by  examination. 

4336.  I  suppose  ithe  chains  are  tested  when  you  buy 
them? — Yes,  we  always  have  a  certificate  of  the 
Admiralty  test. 

4337.  "  The  working  gear  of  power  cranes,  and  all 
"  bolts  and  cotters,  shall  be  easy  of  access  for  purposes 
"  of  cleaning  or  inspection."  I  suppose  they  are  being 
constantly  cleaned? — ^We  make  a  practice  of  having 
our  steam  cranes  kept  in  proper  order. 

4338.  Has  the  man  time  ito  do  that? — Yes. 

4339.  Is  it  easy  to  get  at  the  working  gear  ? — Yes. 

4340.  "  The  brake  gear  of  power  cranes  shall  be 
"  protected  from  the  weather."  The  witness  said  that 
they  get  wet,  and  in  consequence  the  brake  frequently 
fails  ito  act? — Yes,  that  would  be  the  result. 

4341.  Are  your  cranes  protected  from  the  weather? — 
Yes,  as  a  rule  we  have  a  wooden  house  or  hut  around 
the  crane  engine  and  boiler. 

4342.  That  would  cover  the  gear  for  the  brakes? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  wooden  enclosure 
around  the  gearing  of  a  steam  crane. 

4343.  Then,  "  Every  crane  shall  have  the  safe  load 
"  plainly  marked  upon  it,  and  also  an  automatic 
"  indicator  of  safe  loads  or  a  table  showing  the  safe 
"loads  at  the  various  inclinations  of  the  jib."  I  sup- 
pose all  your  cranes  have  the  safe  load  marked  on 
them? — Yes,  they  are  marked  2,  3,  or  5  tons  crane,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

4344.  And  you  take  care  not  to  exceed  that  safe 
load  ? — Quite. 

4345.  What  aibout  the  automatic  indicator  of  safe 
loads  or  a  table  showing  the  safe  loads  at  the  various 
inclinations  of  the  jib? — ^I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
that,  because  I  understand  the  words  "  3-ton  crane  "  is 
the  maximum  load  with  the  jib  at  any  inclination. 

4346.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  us  that  a  youth 
under  18  should  not  be  employed  as  a  crane  driver  or 
as  a  "  call  boy "  to  give  signals  to  the  crane  driver. 
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What  is  the  age  of  those  you  employ  as  signal  ladsl— 
We  usually  have  a  labourer. 

4347.  A  man?— Yes. 

4348.  Never  a  hoy? — No. 

4349.  If  boys  under  18  were  prohibited  from  being 
employed  either  as  crane  drivers,  call  boys,  or  to  give 
signals  ^to  the  crane  driver,  it  would  not  interfere  with 
your  practice?— No,  we  never  have  boys  for  such  work. 

4350.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  It  is  the  custom  in  some 
places  to  have  a  lad  to  act  as  signal-man  ;  do  you  use 
a  lad  for  that  purpose?— I  think  we  did  have  one  once, 
but  it  is  not  usual. 

4351.  You  usually  have  a  man  for  the  purpose?— 
Yes. 

4352.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  allow  any  person  to 
work  your  hand  cranes? — No. 

4353.  You  have  special  men  to  work  them? — ^We 
have  men  to  do  scaffolding  wiho  have  had  experience 
of  that  work,  and  in  the  same  way  we  have  experi- 
enced men  to  work  the  hand  cranes. 

4354.  I  suppose  you  have  not  posted  up  a  notice 
on  your  works  to  the  efiEect,  that  any  man  who  inter- 
feres with  the  hand  cranes  without  authority  would 
be  dismissed  or  otherwise  punished  ?— No.  It  almost 
goes  without  saying  that  we  would  not  put  to  work  of 
that  kind  a  man  who  was  unaccustomed  to  it. 

4365.  We  have  had  a  Factory  Inspector's  report  in 
which  he  says  that  accidents  occur  owing  to  the  faat 
that,  where  hand  cranes  are  used,  any  labourer  is  con- 
sidered qualified  to  work  the  crane,  and  a  slip  on  his 
part  may  result  in  a  serious  accident.    Then,  one 


witness  said  that  a  lad  killed  his  brother  through 
handling  a  crane  which  he  had  no  xight  to  interfere 
with.  Of  course  the  witness  said  that  he  had  been 
prohibited  and  cautioned  not  to  touch  the  crane,  but 
notwithstanding  that  he  did  do  so,  with  the  result 
that  he  -accidentally  killed  his  brother.  Then  again,  this 
same  Factory  Inspector  states  that  many  accidents  have 
resulted  from  allowing  any  labourer  to  work  these 
hand  cranes? — Our  rule  is  to  have  experienced  men 
to  ereot  the  scaffolding,  and  usually  they  do  it  in  the 
evening  after  the  other  imen  have  gone.  The  foreman 
and  these  men  set  -and  shift  the  scaffolding.  These 
same  men  work  the  cranes  during  the  day. 

4356.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  What  is  the  rate  of  your 
premium  for  insurance? — ^I  was  insured  with  the 
Scottish  Accident  Company.  They  amalgamated  and 
afterwards  wanted  to  raise  my  premium.  I  then  in- 
sured with  another  company,  and  I  think  the  rate 
varies  from  7s.  Qd.  -to  10s.  6cL,  according  to  the  class 
of  men.  The  average  varies  according  to  the  number 
of  men  of  each  department  which  we  employ  during 
the  year. 

4357.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  further  you 
would  like  to  say? — I  mention  another  matter  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

4358.  Yes,  I  have  omitted  that  because  it  is  outside 
the  scope  of  ithis  enquiry  ? — I  have  nothing  else  to  add, 
thank  you. 

{Chairman.)  I  lam  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  we  thank  you  very  much. 

(The  witness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  James  Cameron,  called,  and  examined. 


Mr  J  4359.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  you  wish  to 

£eL,      make  a'statement,  Mr.   Cameron ?-Yes      I  am^^^^ 

  Secretary   and  Treasurer   of   the   Scottish  Building 

6  Apr.  1907.  Trades'  Federation.    There  are  thirteen  Associations 

—         in  the  Federation,  but  the  witnesses  giving  evidence 
lefore  this  Committee  are  drawn  from  Edinburgh 
Dundee,  Inverness,  and  Aberdeen  only.    JOie  mem 
bership  of  the  Associations  m  these  four  towns  is  as 
foTloS -Edinburgh,   Leith,   and  .^-trict  Buddi^ 
Trades' Association,  37  masons,  33  joiners  24  plumbers 
4  brick  builders,  1  merchant— total,  99  ;  Dundee  and 
District  Master  Builders'  Association,  8  masons  16 
fo  ners,  8  plumbers-total,   31  ;  Aberdeen  Buildi^ 
Trades'  Federation,  70  masons,  55  f  ^^^^'.^^/^g^^^^ 
total   143  :  Inverness  and  District  Building  iraaes 
Federation,  10  masons,  1^  i-^-^' V^^-^'f  P^^^^^^ 
7  plasterers,  10  painters,  6  merchants--total,  b4  ,  maK 
L^a  a  grand  total  of  337.    I  hav^  received  returns  "f 
accidents  from  33  employers  in  the  Edinburgh  Le^th 
and  District  Building  Trades'  and 
27  employers,  employing  on  an  average  1,200  men  and 
^7  apprentices  weekly,%eport  that  they  have  had  no 
scaffolding  accidents  during  the  last  10  years,  while 
four  employers,  employing  on  an  -average  156  men  and 
23  apprentices  weekly,  report  ^i^,  ^ .^^^itl 
like  period,  two  of  which  were  fatal.     One  of  the  fatal 
accldSs  was  caused  by  the         -P^;*  ^  P,^'^2>S 
tackle  snapping,  and  the  man  falling  on  a  spiked 

railing.  ,  , 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
reJulaSons  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thatcher  are  inapplic- 
able to  Scotland.  Meetings  have  been  he^^^^^^S 
different  centres  of  the  Scottish  ^uildi^^^^^ 
Federation  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  tnese 
proposed  regulations,"^  and  the  unanimous  opimon  of 
SrCs  that  while  the  employers  are  anxious  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  the  J^^^^ 
workmen  the  proposals  made  by  Mr.  inatcner  ai« 
Tn  m^nj'ref^I  unworkable  in  the  Scottish  system  of 
scaffolding.  ^  u 

It  is  the  custom  in  Edinburgh  .^^^^^^ °  ^^^^t 
detailed  plans  passed  by  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court 
brfSe  warrant  for  the  erection  of  bu  Idmgs  is  granted 
Any  person  contravening  the  building  regulations  of 
^le  city  are  liable  in  penalties  varying  from  £2  to  £25, 
according  to  the  nat^^re  of  the  offence.  Full  powers 
a?e  givei  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  to  insist  on 
,mn+Prial  &c  ,  being  used,  all  as  fully  described 
Tctfc^f  kSa'ment  rela^^  -building  matters 
in  the  (My  of  Edinburgh,  excerpts  from  which  are 
included  in  the  print  I  lodge  herewith. 


The  Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court  is  meantime 
consddering  a  draft  Provisional  Order  in  which  Parlia- 
ment is  asked  to  sanction  a  new  set  of  comprehensive 
building  regulations,  as  the  existing  Acts  have  been 
amended  from  time  to  time  and  are  somewhat  con- 
fusing. In  these  circumstances  Edinburgh  should  be 
exempt  from  any  proposed  change  in  the  system  of 
scaffolding  obtaining  there,  and  for  the  reasons  above 
stated,  no  change  should  be  made  on  the  Scottish 
system  of  scaffolding. 

4360.  With  regard  to  that  statement,  as  I  have  said 
before,  Mr.  Thatcher's  recommendations  are  merely 
suggestions  that  were  made  a  long  time  ago.  They  are 
not  binding  on  this  Committee,  and  really  need 
not  be  taken  into  much  account  as  far  as  Scotland  is 
concerned.  You  were  here  ithe  other  day  when  I  read 
out  some  regulations  that  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Operative  Masons'  Association  of  Scotland  and  also  by 
the  Master  Masons'  Association  of.  Glasgow.  With 
regard  to  those  regulations,  I  apprehend  that  the 
Scottish  Building  Trades'  Federation  would  not  take 
exception  to  them? — ^I  cannot  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Federation  as  to  that. 

4361.  We  have  not  fully  considered  Mr.  Thatcher's 
suggested  regulations  at  present.      Possibly  we  may 
embody  some  of  them  later  on,  but  if  so  it  will  only 
be  where  they  are  applicaJble.     I  should  also  like 
emphasise  this,  that  this  Committee  have  no  power, 
even  if  they  had  the  wish,  to  alter  the  established 
mode  of  building  peculiar  to  any  part  of.  the  country. 
For  instance,  we  could  not  require  the  builders  in 
Dundee  to  follow  the  practice  obtaining  in  London, 
and  vice  versa.     All  we  can  do  is  to  suggest  regula- 
tions so  that,  whatever  method  of  building  is  carried 
on,   it  shall  be  made  as  safe  for  the  workmen  as 
is  practicable.     Our  object  is  to  find  out  what  precau- 
tions are  adopted  by  the  more  careful  employers  in 
the  different  methods  of  building.    If  we  cooisider  they 
are  right  and  proper,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to 
get  them  adopted  generally.      The  class  of  builders 
that  are  represented  here  by  your  Federation  are  no 
doubt  of  the  better  class,  but  there  must  be  many 
builders  who  do  not  come  up  to  your  stajidard.  Com- 
plaints from  the  operatives  to  whom  we  have  listened 
are   probably   directed  against   the   other   class  of 
builders,  who  do  not  take  the  same  care,  and  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  why  they  should  oiot  be  compelled 
to  take  the  precautions  necessary  for  safety.    The  idea 
is  not  to  harass  the  good  employers,  but  to  bring  the 
careless  ones  up  to  their  level.     We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  your  Association  for  giving  us  such  lucid 
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descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  scaffolding  em- 
ployed, and  we  will  take  into  full  consideration  all 
that  your  members  have  said.      Personally,  I  am 
extremely  obliged  to  them  for  these  models,  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  invaluable  to  us  when  we  come  to 
consider  lOur  report  and  to  draft  regulations.    Is  there 
anything  else  you  wish  to  say     Several  questions 
have  been  put  as  to  the  powers  which  the  Dean  of 
Guild  Court  have  over  inspectors  who  visit  the  build- 
ings.     Section  47  of  the  Edinburgh  Corporation  Act 
of  1899  is   in   these  terms: — "From   and   after  the 
"passing  of  this  Act,  no  person  shall  erect,  use,  or 
"employ  any  crane,  scaffolding,  staging,  or  shoring 
"  in  or  connected  with  the  construction  and  erection, 
"or   alteration,  repair,  or   securing  of  any  house, 
"  building  or  structure  within   the'  city  or    in  or 
"  connected  with   any  excavations  for   such  house, 
"  building,   or  structure,   except   with   the  approval 
"  of    the    Dean    of   Guild    Court,    before   the  same 
"  is  used,  and  no  person  shall  use  or  employ  such 
"crane,   scaffolding,   staging,   or  shoring  for  any  of 
•"  the  aforesaid  purposes  until  such  approval  has  been 


"obtained.  Provided  always,  that  the  provisions 
"herein  contained  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  other 
"provisions  applicable  to  houses,  buildings,  and  ex- 
"cavations  respectively,  under  the  Edinburgh  Muni- 
"  cipal  and  Police  Act  or  any  of  them.  Any  person 
"  contravening  or  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
"  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  (unless  acting  in  oases 
"  of  emeri^ency)  to  the  penalty  specified  in  Section  59 
"  of  the  Act  of  1891,  which  section  shall  for  the  purposes 
"  of  this  Act  be  incorporated  herewith.  And  the 
"Dean  of  Guild  Court  may  prohibit  the  use  and 
"  employinent  of  any  such  crane,  scaffolding,  staging, 
"  and  shoring  not  so  approved."  The  penalty  in  this 
case  is  £25.  They  have  other  powers,  but,  as  has 
come  out  in  the  evidence,  they  are  not  always  exer- 
cised. 

4362.  Are  these  Inspectors  practical  men?— Yes, 
usually  masons  or  joiners. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cameron. 

(The  witness  then  xvithdrew.) 
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SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  2^rd  April,  1907. 


PRESENT  : 


Mr.  W.  Dawkins  Cramp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  J.  Batchelor. 
Mr.  D.  Haggerty. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Jessdp. 


Mr.  G.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  W.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  J.P. 

Mr.  L.  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  called,  and  examined. 


4363.  {Chairman.)   You   are    the    Secretary   of  the 
Builders'  Foremen's  Association  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4364.  That  is  the  London  Association  ? — Yes,  sir,  with 
headquarters  at  the, Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

4365.  {Mr.  Shepherd.')  It  is  really  London  and  Pro- 
vincial, is  it  not  ? — That  was  our  title  a  few  years  back, 
but  we  have  recently  altered  the  title  to  the  Builders' 
Foremen's  Association.  We  admit  members  from  the 
different  counties  who  desire  to  join. 

4366.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  at  the  present  time 
any  members  from  the  provinces  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  say 
that  there  are  about  a  dozen. 

4367.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Not  more  than  that  ?— No,  sir. 

4368.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  other  associations  of 
builders'  foremen  in  other  parts  of  the  country? — I 
believe  there  is  one  in  Manchester. 

4369.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  some 
suggestions  that  were  made  by  Mr.  Thatcher,  a  Factory 
Inspector's  Assistant,  as  to  the  safety  of  scaffolding  and 
80  forth  ? — No,  sir  ;  I  have  not. 

4370.  {Chairman.)  We  have  no  written  statement  from 
you,  I  think  ;  is  there  anything  you  specially  wish  to 
speak  to  the  Committee  about  ?— I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  would  be  asked  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to 
scaffolding  on  buildings,  for  the  prevention  of  accidents. 
I  should  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that  might 
be  asked. 

4371..  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Are  you  prepared  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  causes  of  accidents  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4372.  And  are  you  prepared  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
the  prevention  of  accidents  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4373.  {Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  scaffolding, 
yon  are  familiar  with  the  outside  or  pole  scaffolding  as 
usedin  liondbil ?— Yes,  sir;    '  ^    '  .^^^^ 
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4374.  With  regard  to  that  kind  of  scaffolding,  what  do 
you  think  are  the  principal  causes  of  accidents  ? — Well,  I 
have  always  found  that  the  majority  of  accidents  are 
mostly  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  men  I  have  had 
under  me. 

4375.  You  think  that  the  carelessness  of  workmen  is 
the  cause  of  a  large  number  of  accidents  ? — I  think  it  is 
the  principal  cause.  Accidents  are  sometimes  due  to  a 
faulty  putlog  or  pole,  or  carelessness  in  the  tying  of  a 
cord,  which  will  afterwards  slip  or  give  way.  In  manjr 
cases,  from  my  own  personal  experience,  I  have  found  the 
cause  to  be  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  A 
workman,  for  instance,  would  be  careless  in  laying  down 
a  board  without  giving  sufficient  attention  to  the  way  it 
was  laid,  and  so  form  a  trap  for  others. 

4376.  How  would  you  remedy  such  a  state  of  affairs  as 
that  ?  What  rules  or  regulations  could  anybody  make  to 
prevent  a  workman  being  careless  ? — Well,  it  would, 
require  extra  super^dsion.  You  Would  require  a  respon- 
sible man  on  a  small  job,  but  the  general  foreman  would 
not  be  able  to  do  all  the  supervision  on  a  large  job.  You 
cannot  be  at  every  spot  on  a  building  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  scaffolding  at 
least  once  a  day  to  see  that  everything  was  right. 

4377.  Whose  duty  should  it  be  to  examine  the  scaffold-- 
ing  periodically  ? — The  outside  scaffolding  would  be; 
examined  by  the  foreman  scaffolder. 

4378.  Is  the  foreman  scaffolder  under  the  general  fore- 
man ? — Yes,  sir  ;  he  is  one  of  the  sectional  foremen. 

4379.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  practicable  regulation 
that  could  be  made  would  require  the  employer — that  is, 
the  builder — to  depute  some  competent  person,  his  fore- 
man or  foreman  scaffolder  or  some  other  competent  person, 
to  examine  the  scaffolding  when  it  is  first  put  up  and 
periodically  afterwards  ? — He  would  have  the  supervision 
of  the  erection  of  the  scaffolding,  so  he  would  be  respon. 
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sible  for  the  safety  of  it.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  see 
that  everything  was  right.  In  some  cases  that  is  his  duty 
at  the  present  time,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  tends  to  the 
prevention  of  many  accidents. 

4380.  Do  you  not  find  that  accidents  occur  from  men 
falling  off  scaffolds,  or  from  materials  falling  from 
scaffolds  and  striking  workmen  below  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  that 
is  so. 

4381.  Surely  that  is  not  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  ? — No,  sir  ;  they  are  accidents  pure  and 
simple,  and  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  prevent  such.  When 
working  a  "  Scotchman  "  you  sometimes  have  a  skip  going  up 
and  down,  and  it  may  tilt  against  one  of  the  braces  of  the 
legs  and  rubbish  fall  out.  If  this  fell  a  considerable 
distance  it  would  be  likely  to  injure  someone  below,  if  it 
struck  them.  I  do  not  see  how  the  men  can  be  fully 
protected  on  a  big  building. 

4382.  I  suppose  a  regulation  could  be  made  that  no 
projection  beyond  the  face  of  the  scafEolding  should  be 
allowed  ;  no  putlog  or  plank  should  be  allowed  to  project 
beyond  the  outside  face  of  the  scaffolding  ? — You  see  the 
skip  swings  round  the  whole  of  the  building,  and  it  might 
catch  anywhere,  whether  the  putlogs  are  in,  or  whether 
they  were  away  altogether.  You  can  raise  and  lower  the 
jib  to  almost  any  part  of  the  site.  In  such  cases  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  protect  men  working  underneath. 

4383.  Do  you  think  men  should  be  allowed  to  work 
underneath  ? — It  is  unavoidable  in  cases  where  you  are 
hoisting  all  day  long.  You  have  only  a  limited  space  to 
work  in.  It  is  very  seldom  that  an  accident  occurs,  but 
still  I  know  some  accidents  do  occur  in  that  way. 

4384.  I  suppose  you  find  accidents  occur  also  from  men 
falling  from  scaffolds  ? — I  have  never  had  a  man  fall  from 
a  scaffold  in  my  own  personal  experience.  I  have  had 
cases  where  a  plank  has  been  put  down  carelessly,  and 
which  gave  way  when  a  man  was  wheeling  a  barrow  over 
it.    I  have  had  that  sort  of  thing  occur. 

4385.  On  the  scaffolds  of  buildings  which  you  have  been 
connected  with,  do  you  put  guard-rails  on  the  higher  plat- 
forms ? — We  always  have  a  guard  or  breast  rail. 

4386.  At  what  height  is  it  fixed  above  the  platform  ? — 
2  feet  9  inches  or  3  feet. 

4387.  Do  J  on  also  have  a  skirting-board  or  board  on 
edge  ? — -Yes,  two  boards  high,  sometimes  three  or  four, 
according  to  the  height  we  are  up. 

4388.  You  always  do  that  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4389.  On  which  scaffold  do  you  begin  putting  these 
guards,  not  on  the  first  one,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  the  first 
one. 

4390.  Don't  you  serve  the  first  scaffold  with  materials 
from  the  ground,  and  if  so,  is  not  a  guard-rail  in  the  way  ? 
— No,  sir. 

4391.  How  high  is  the  first  scaffold  from  the  ground  ? — 
About  5  feet. 

4392.  And  you  put  a  guard-rail  even  at  that  height  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

4393.  You  mean  you  put  a  guard-board  at  the  bottom  ? 
Yes,  sir. 

4394.  Then  where  do  you  begin  to  put  up  a  guard-rail  ? 
— On  the  next  stage,  or  10  feet  from  the  ground.  As  we 
are  erecting  a  scaffold  we  generally  put  the  standards  or 
poles  in  the  ground  sufficiently  high  to  go  up  three  or  four 
stages.  If  the  work  is  in  progress  the  scaffolder  would 
put  his  ledger  along,  this  will  really  form  the  guard-rail. 

4395.  That  is  too  high,  is  it  not  ? — Generally  5  feet ;  but 
it  is  loose,  and  as  soon  as  the  bricklayers  leave  the  scaffold 
it  is  tied  up. 

4396.  Then  that  is  not  a  proper  guard  ? — No,  sir. 

4397.  Do  you  find  many  accidents  happen  from  the 
cranes  giving  way,  or  the  chains  or  ropes  breaking  ? — No, 
sir ;  I  have  never  experienced  an  accident  of  that 
description,  nor  of  any  breakage  of  machinery.  We 
generally  examine  the  cranes  before  we  put  them  into 
use,  if  they  are  going  to  lift  any  considerable  weight,  say 
half  a  ton.  I  always  have  a  special  man  to  attend  to  the 
slinging  ;  he  does  that  and  nothing  else.  If  we  have  any 
heavy  weights  no  one  else  is  allowed  to  sling. 

4398.  Do  you  generally  use  steam  or  hand  cranes? — We 
are  using  an  electric  crane  on  my  present  job. 

4399.  Is  that  electric  crane  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stage  ? 
—Yes,  80  feet  high. 

4400.  How  do  you  signal  from  the  slinger  to  the  crane 
man  ? — The  slinger  does  thai. 


4401.  Is  that  signal-man  always  an  adult,  or  is  he 
sometimes  only  a  boy  ? — A  youth  about  18  or  20  years  of 
age. 

4402.  You  would  not  employ  very  young  lads  for  the 
purpose  ? — No,  sir  ;  it  requires  a  very  careful  man. 

4403.  You  would  agree  to  the  prohibition  of  boys  under 
16  as  crane  drivers  or  call  boys,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  I  have 
always  had  an  experienced  driver  and  a  man  about  21  or  22 
to  look-out.  There  is  a  great  responsibility  on  having  a 
good  look-out  man.  He  is  a  man  who  can  cause  or  avoid 
a  lot  of  accidents. 

4404.  You  are  of  opinion  that  a  boy  is  not  suitable  for 
that  work  ? — I  should  say  that  he  is  not  a  proper  person 
for  that  job. 

4405.  How  do  you  manage  about  the  various  openings 
in  the  floors,  such  as  hoist  or  well  holes  ? — I  put  a  guai-d 
around  them  about  2  feet  9  inches  high. 

4406.  Does  that  go  all  round  or  only  on  three  sides  ? — ■ 
All  round,  but  if  materials  had  to  be  landed,  a  movable  rail 
would  be  put  up  on  one  side. 

4407.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  What  do  you  raise  the  material 
in? — Mortar  in  pails,  and  bo^es  of  rubbish  are  lowered 
down. 

4408.  {Mr.  SJippherd.)  Suppose  it  is  a  steel  construction 
building.  It  is  not  always  convenient  to  hoist  everything 
from  the  street,  and  you  would  leave  a  hole  so  that  you 
get  things  through.  Would  you  keep  such  a  hole  as  that 
guarded  ? — Certainly,  sir  ;  we  should  have  a  loose  guard 
to  lift  in  and  out. 

4409.  You  would  very  likely  lift  things  through  that 
hole  with  a  "  Scotchman,"  you  know  ? — ^Yes,  sir,  I  always 
find  it  a  very  risky  job  in  using  a  "  Scotchman  "  in  a  small 
space,  because  you  are  so  liable  to  knock  something  down  ; 
you  always  want  plenty  of  room.  Owing  to  being  up  such 
a  height,  there  is  sometimes  a  cohsiderable  swing  on  the  skip 
when  it  is  lowered,  and  if  the  driver  does  not  steady  it 
before  lowering,  it  is  liable  to  catch  in  such  a  small  space. 

4410.  Suppose  you  had  a  roadway  on  each  floor  it  passes 
through,  would  you  protect  the  opening  ? — Yes,  I  should 
put  a  guard-rail  up. 

4411.  {Chairman.')  As  you  are  representing  the  foremen, 
I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  to  the  Committee.  One  witness,  for 
instance,  suggested  that  all  foremen  should  be  certificated 
in  order  to  ensure  that  they  are  qualified  to  supervise  the 
erection  of  scaffolds  on  buildings.  His  idea  was  that  they 
should  be  qualified  men,  and  that  they  should  hold  a 
certi'^cate  granted  by  somebody  competent  to  do  so.  In 
the  case  of  a  man  proving  to  be  incompetent  or  making 
any  serious  blunders,  he  suggested  that  the  certificate 
should  be  withdrawn.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you 
think  that  is  a  reasonable  suggestion  ? — I  should  say  that 
it  is  a  very  reasonable  suggestion,  sir.  Every  man  who 
takes  a  position  of  responsibility,  such  as  that  of  a  general 
foreman,  ought  to  understand  his  work,  and  he  should  pass 
some  examination  to  show  that  he  was  qualified  to  take  the 
post. 

4412.  I  suppose  the  witness  imagined  that  some  builders 
would  take  on  any  man  and  call  him  a  foreman,  whether 
he  was  qualified  for  the  post  or  not  ? — Yes,  if  he  could 
swear  well  would  be  considered  to  be  a  qualification  by 
some  employers. 

4413.  The  witness  went  on  to  say  there  ought  to  be 
someone  to  take  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the 
scaffolding  is  properly  erected.  You  have  already  said  that 
either  the  foreman  or  the  foreman  scaffolder  should  da 
that  ? — That  is  so,  sir. 

4414.  I  suppose  it  is  done  on  good  buildings  ? — Yes,  it 
is  usual  to  have  a  look  round,  at  least  once  a  week,  to  see 
that  everything  is  all  right.  With  regard  to  chains  and 
slings  and  ropes,  there  is  generally  a  man  told  off  to  look 
after  these  things. 

4415.  Then  with  regard  to  the  crane,  is  that  examined 
once  a  week,  and  if  so,  who  examines  it  ? — Yes,  it  is 
examined  by  the  man  who  drives  it.  He  is  a  capable 
driver  and  a  man  who  understands  the  crane. 

4416.  He  also  cleans  it  ? — That  is  so,  sir. 

4417  Is  he  allowed  time  for  doing  that  ?— Yes,  sir  ; 
and  he  is  also  allowed  time  each  day  for  oiling. 

4418.  With  regard  to  the  chains,  do  you  ever  get  your 
chains  annealed  ? — Do  you  mean  in  use  ? 

4419.  If  the  chains  have  been  in  use  for  12  months  it 
has  been  suggested  that  they  should  be  annealed  ? — I 
have  never  done  so. 
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4420.  I  want  to  refer  again  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  foreman.  There  are  some  drastic  suggestions  to  come 
before  us  to-morrow,  which  I  want  you  to  hear,  and  to 
ask  your  views  as  a  foreman  upon  them  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4421.  Foremen  or  charge-hands  should  be  held  legally 
liable  for  accidents  "  on  work  they  are  in  charge  of, 
"  especially  where  the  safety  of  apprentices  is  concerned, 
"  where  it  is  proved  they  have  not  listened  to  the 
"  reasonable  demand  of  a  workman  for  the  use  of  proper 
"  scaffolding."  How  does  that  strike  you  ? — -Well,  I 
should  think  that  if  the  suggestion  came  from  his  work- 
men— and  it  was  a  sensible  one — and  he  ignored  it,  I 
think  he  ought  to  be  responsible  if  an  accident  occurred. 
But  I  should  not  agree  to  make  everyone  responsible 
because  one  or  two  neglect  to  do  their  duty. 

4422.  Of  course,  at  present  the  employer  is  legally 
responsible  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  sir. 

4423.  I  apprehend  that  a  foreman  has  a  good  deal  of 
responsibility  already  ? — That  is  so,  sir. 

4424.  And  whatever  the  foreman  does,  he  does  it  on 
behalf  of  his  employer  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  his  employer  for  him  to  attend  to  any  reasonable 
suggestion  from  his  workmen.  I  take  it  you  mean  that 
the  individual  foreman  would  be  legally  liable. 

4425.  Yes,  according  to  the  statements  submitted 
to  us. 

4426.  {Mr.  Mac/arlane.)  If  it  could  be  brought  home 
to  him  it  would  be  criminal,  and  would  mean  imprison- 
ment, or  something  equivalent  ? — Yes. 

4427.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  If  he  had  an  accident  which  was 
caused  by  ignoring  the  representations  made  by  the  work- 
men, and  a  man  was  killed,  the  coroner's  jury  would  in  all 
probability  bring  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter.  Do  you 
agree  to  that  ? — If  the  suggestions  made  to  the  foreman 
would  have  prevented  the  accident,  I  should  say  he  would 
be  ;  I  should  agree  to  the  man  being  punished. 

4428.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  An  engine  driver  has  to  watch 
certain  signals,  and  if  they  are  set  against  him  he  must 
not  run  past  them.  If  he  ignores  the  regulations  and 
■passes  a  signal  set  against  him,  he  is  legally  responsible. 
Now,  are  you  prepared  to  agree  to  make  a  foreman 
responsible  in  the  same  sense,  if  he  did  not  attend  to  the 
safety  of  the  workmen  when  his  attention  was  called  to 
something  that  was  wrong,  and  he  neglected  to  remedy 
it  ? — Yes,  if  anything  was  wrong  and  he  ignored  the 
complaint.  Of  course,  you  get  cases  like  this — someone 
comes  along  and  says  so  and  so  is  wrong  ;  the  man's 
suggestion  may  be  utterly  useless,  and  perhaps  what  was 
provided  would  be  all  right. 

4429.  The  fact  of  the  man  having  ascertained,  by  his 
own  inspection,  that  the  existing  state  of  things  was 
right,  and  the  workman  was  wrong,  and  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  alterations,  would  be  sufficient.  If 
the  foreman  did  that,  and  an  accident  happened,  no  jury 
could  convict  ? — That  is  so,  sir. 

4430.  At  the  same  time,  you  think  if  his  attention  was 
called  to  a  defect  and  he  did  not  look  after  it,  and  an 
accident  occurred,  he  should  be  legally  responsible  for  it  ? 
— Yes,  he  ought  to  be  punished  for  it. 

4431.  I  think  you  mean  that  there  should  be  some 
means  of  punishing  a  man  who  neglects  his  duty  ? — Yes, 
where  he  is  wilfully  negligent  he  deserves  to  be  punished. 
I  think,  at  the  present  time,  when  an  accident  does  occur, 
and  it  is  brought  home  that  the  employers  have  been 
negligent,  the  responsibility  now  falls  on  the  foreman — 
at  all  events,  he  has  to  take  the  blame. 

4432.  Not  legally  ? — No,  morally  he  has  the  blame. 

4433.  Let  me  put  before  you  a  case  that  has  come  to 
my  notice  to-day.  Some  men  were  adding  4  J  inches  to  a 
wall,  and  cutting  bits  as  they  go.  When  they  got  near 
the  top,  there  is  an  old  wall-plate  in  the  wall,  and  they  are 
told  to  cut  this  out.  It  does  not  come  out  very  easily,  so 
the  foreman  told  the  men  to  get  out  the  4^,  and  then,  of 
course,  it  would  drop  down.  It  did  drop  down,  and  took 
•a  part  of  the  wall  with  it  and  the  scaffolding  in  addition. 
Now,  you  see,  there  is  a  case  where  the  man's  attention 
was  called  to  it,  and  he  gave  instructions  for  this 
stretching  course  to  be  taken  out,  and  it  not  only  fell 
down,  but  it  caused  an  accident  to  occur.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  a  very  serious  accident, 
because  I  have  not  read  the  particulars  of  the  case,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  was  an  accident,  because  the 
Bcaffold  was  carried  down  and  the  men  with  it  ? — That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  foolish  way  of  doing  business. 


4434.  The  foreman  instructed  the  men  to  do  so,  and 
the  question  the  Chairman  asked  you  was,  whether  you 
are  prepared  to  agree  (where  it  is  proved  that  a  foreman 
does  not  listen  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  workmen) 
that  he  should  be  held  to  .be  legally  liable  for  an  accident 
if  it  occurred.  In  the  case  I  have  mentioned  there  was  no 
such  demand,  but  it  is  evident  that  something  would 
happen  with  an  old  wall  like  that  ? — You  might  get  it  in 
this  way.  The  foreman  might  come  along  and  tell  them 
to  get  that  wall  plate  out ;  he  would  then  leave, 
thinking  the  men  would  do  it.  He  might  say  we  will  take 
the  4.i  out  underneath,  and  then  fix  that  up. 

4435.  There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  I  have  not  read  it  carefully,  but  they 
had  to  get  this  wall-plate  out,  and  the  foreman  told  them 
to  cut  the  stretching  course  underneath,  so  that  it  would 
fall  down.  Although  his  attention  was  not  called  to  it,  I 
look  upon  it  as  negligent,  because  it  seems  to  me  so  evident 
what  would  happen  ? — Yes. 

443G.  {Chairmuii.)  In  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Batchelor,  I  suppose  that  whatever  the  foreman  did, 
whether  he  made  a  mistake  or  whether  he  did  not,  he 
did  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  employer,  so  as  to  get  the 
work  done  quicker  ? — Yes.  With  regard  to  this  question 
of  legal  responsibility,  I  should  not  like  to  take  it  upon  my- 
self to  answer  on  behalf  of  my  Association.  I  have 
given  you  my  own  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  I  should 
like  to  put  the  question  before  the  members  of  my  Asso- 
ciation before  I  give  an  authoritative  answer. 

4437.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  There  is  another  matter  upon 
which  I  thought  you  gave  a  very  common-sense  answer, 
that  is  as  to  the  qualifications  of  foremen,  that  they 
should  undergo  some  examination,  and  that  a  man  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fill  the  post  of  foreman  unless  he  had 
satisfactorily  passed  an  examination.  Well,  you  see  it  is 
very  easy  to  make  an  answer  like  that,  but  have  you 
anything  in  your  mind  as  to  the  kind  of  examination 
which  would  answer  that  purpose  ? — I  should  think  we, 
as  a  body  of  foremen,  would  know  what  is  required,  and 
we  could  draw  up  a  series  of  questions  to  ask  the  candi- 
date when  he  applies  for  admission,  or  to  ask  the  appli- 
cant when  he  goes  to  be  examined.  If  he  could  answer 
these  questions  satisfactorily,  then  I  should  say  he  was 
competent  to  fill  the  post  of  foreman.  If  that  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  out  incompetent  men  I  should  gradually 
make  the  examination  more  stringent. 

4438.  What  sort  of  examination  would  have  covered 
the  point  which  Mr.  Batchelor  has  just  illustrated  ? — A 
simple  examination  such  as  I  have  described. 

4439.  A  foreman  is  generally  appointed  for  his  general 
qualifications.  His  employer,  before  he  trusts  him  with  a 
big  undertaking,  considers  as  to  whether  his  personal 
qualifications  are  of  the  right  sort  to  enable  him  to  act 
in  emergencies,  irrespective  of  any  technical  knowledge 
that  he  may  have.  He  sees  that  this  man  has  some 
backbone  and  that  he  has  other  qualifications,  so  that 
when  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  he  is  not  at 
sea.  You  know  what  is  wanted  is  a  properly  qualified 
man,  not  a  man  with  merely  technical  knowledge.  Some 
few  years  ago  I  sat  upon  an  examination  board  under  a 
well-known  body  in  the  City  of  London  to  examine  and 
give  certificates  to  men  to  act  as  builders'  foremen.  A 
well-known  London  builder  was  associated  with  me  in 
the  matter,  and  we  had  up  a  number  of  men  who  had  got 
various  certificates  and  bronze  medals — one  of  them  had 
a  silver  medal — and  we  examined  them  upon  their  techni- 
cal qualifications  in  regard  to  building  construction  and 
building  generally.  I  rather  incurred  a  certain  amount 
of  odium  on  the  part  of  the  body  that  had  appointed 
me,  because  I  did  not  extend  the  recognition  that  had 
already  been  conferred  upon  the  bulk  of  these  candidates. 
They  were  very  disappointed,  and  I  turned  to  my  colleague 
and  said,  "  which  of  these  men  would  you  appoint  as 
"  builders'  foreman  in  your  firm  if  you  wanted  one  to- 
"  morrow,"  and  he  replied,  "  neither  one  of  them." 

4440.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  find  as  a  rule  that  the 
best  mechanics  are  made  foremen  ? — No,  I  do  not  always 
find  the  best  mechanics  made  foremen.  It  does  not 
always  do  to  make  the  best  mechanic  a  foreman,  because 
the  employer  wants  good  workmen  to  carry  out  his  work. 
If  I  want  a  deputy  foreman  I  take  a  man  whom  I 
consider  is  intelligent,  a  man  who  can  get  over  a  diffi- 
culty well  and  quickly,  not  a  man  who,  perhaps,  would 
make  a  thorough  job  of  the  thing,  and  take  a  long  time 
over  it. 

4441.  {Mr,  Mac/arlane.)  You  require  a  man  of  re- 
source ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 
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Mr.  T.  4442.  {Mr.  Jesau}).)  Therefore  that  proves  Mr.  Shep- 

Rey?iolds.     herd's  theory— that  is,  the  man  who  has  the  most  technical 

^„  ,  "  „„„  knowledge  does  not  necessarily  make  the  best  foreman  ? — 
23  Api:  1907,  j^q 

4443.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  consider  that,  in  regard 
to  a  foreman,  an  examination  of  some  kind  is  necessary  ? — 
I  think  it  is,  sir. 

4444.  As  to  his  general  fitness  for  the  post  ? — Yes, 
all-round  fitness. 

4445.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  fore- 
man to  possess  technical  knowledge,  or  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  it  ? — -Yes,  sir. 

4446.  -And  it  is  also  necessary  that  he  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  building  construction,  that  is  to  say, 
such  as  the  strength  of  materials  and  so  forth? — Yes,  he 
he  could  not  get  on  without  it. 

4447.  The  men  who  are  the  most  deft  with  their  hands 
do  not  necessarily  make  the  best  foreman  ;  you  have  to 
select  a  man  who  will  make  the  best  all-round  foreman  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

4448.  Your  ideal  foreman  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  knowledge,  and  sufiScient  knowledge  of  build- 
ing construction,  with  special  regard  to  the  strength  of 
material  ? — That  is  so,  sir. 

4449.  I  will  give  you  a  case.  Accidents  sometimes 
happen  through  the  scaffold  being  overloaded  ? — Yes,  I 
have  heard  of  it. 

4450.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  scafEold  may  be  over- 
loaded, is  it  not  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4451.  And  the  average  workman,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
know  the  strength  of  material  and  is  not  likely  to  know 
when  the  scafEold  is  overloaded.  Is  that  the  case  ? — 
We  generally  find  that  men  who  are  accustomed  to  work- 
ing on  buildings  do  have  a  knowledge  of  what  a  scafEold 
will  carry,  even  from  a  labourer  upwards. 

4452.  But  it  is  not  due  to  his  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  material.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  how  things 
are  done  ? — It  is  not  because  of  his  technical  knowledge 
but  what  I  should  describe  as  innate  knowledge.  If  he 
sees  them  putting  on  more  than  the  accustomed  load  he 
will  think  seriously  about  getting  on  the  scafEold  himself. 

4453.  Your  idea  of  a  proper  foreman  is,  that  he  should 
not  only  be  able  to  devise  the  best  means  of  carrying  out 
the  work,  but  that  he  should  also  be  able  to  execute  the 
work  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

4454.  You  also  consider  that,  in  the  testing  of  a  man's 
fitness  for  the  post  of  foreman,  he  ought  to  know  how  to 
guard  the  various  parts  where  accidents  are  most  likely  to 
happen.  That  should  be  one  of  the  tests,  that  is,  as  to 
his  fitness  for  the  protection  of  workmen  from  danger  ? 
— That  is  so,  sir. 

4455.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
evidence  is  against  the  acceptance  of  any  test  ? — I  should 
not  agree  to  accepting  it  on  behalf  of  the  Builders'  Fore- 
men's Association,  but  personally  I  agree  that,  if  a  foreman 
neglects  his  duty  in  the  way  which  has  been  mentioned, 
he  should  be  punished.  I  would  not,  however,  express 
any  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  Association  until  I  have  put 
it  before  them. 

4456.  I  was  not  speaking  of  that.  I  was  referring  to 
the  certificate.  If  a  builder's  foreman  is  to  hold  a 
certificate  the  difficulty  is,  who  is  to  be  the  judge.  You 
heard  what  Mr.  Shepherd  said  with  regard  to  his 
experience  on  an  examination  board,  that  men  with 
excellent  technical  knowledge  had,  perhaps,  very  little 

-  experience  of  a  building,  and  would  not,  therefore,  make 
the  best  foremen.    The  difficulty  I  have  is,  as  to  who  is 

-  to  conduct  the  examination  and  grant  the  certificates  ? — 
All  we'  can  go  by  at  the  present  time  is  his  references 
and  recommendations,  and  apart  from  that  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  an  examination,  except  by  a  list  of  questions 
amongst  ourselves  which  should  be  asked  any  proposed 
member. 

4457.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  your  Association 
were  to  be  the  people  to  conduct  the  examination 
•and  grant  the  certificates,  I  should  not  object.  The 
"Association  of  Builders'  Foremen  is,  no  doubt,  composed 
■;of  qualified  men,  but  it  is  not  a  public  body,  and  we 
"have  to  advise  the  Home  Secretary  in  regard  to  the 
■  whole,  of  the  country  ? — Well,  someone,  has  to  be  the 

judge,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  persons  than  the 
'  men   who.  are   in.  the  trade  and   who   know  what  is 
wanted.  ,.  :       .  •-  ; ; 


4458.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  have  applied  to  several 
contractors  in  your  time  for  the  position  of  foreman  ; 
what  did  they  want  to  know  about  you  before  they 
engaged  you  ? — Well,  they  generally  asked  me  what 
qualifications  I  possessed. 

4459.  And  what  experience  you  had  had  ? — Yes,  my 
experience  and  what  work  I  had  done. 

4460.  They  would  want  someone  to  say  you  were  sober, 
honest,  competent  in  your  business,  and  generally  under- 
stood your  business  ? — That  is  so. 

4461.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  If,  instead  of  being  a  builder's 
foreman,  you  were  a  mechanical  engineer  and  wished  to 
hold  a  position  on  board  ship,  you  would  have  to  undergo 
an  examination  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 
— Yes,  or  if  I  wished  to  become  a  sanitary  inspector  I 
should  have  to  pass  a  special  examination. 

4462.  The  duties  of  a  sanitary  inspector  are  a  great 
deal  easier  and  lighter  than  those  of  a  builder's  foreman, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  inspector  has  to  undergo  an 
examination  while  the  latter  has  not  ;  the  same  conditions 
might  apply  to  both  ? — Yes. 

4463.  {Chairman.)  But  in  the  one  case  the  sanitary 
inspector  is  a  public  ofi&cial,  while  the  builder's  foreman  is 
a  private  individual  who  serves  another  private  person  ? — 
Yes. 

4464.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  That  does  not  apply  to  an 
engineer  on  board  ship  ? — {Chairman.)  No,  that  seems  to 
be  a  parallel  case. 

4465.  {Chairman.)  I  think  we  had  better  leave  this 
point  now,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  of  very 
great  importance.  I  mentioned  it  because  of  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  sent  in  by  a  witness  who  is  to 
give  evidence  to-morrow,  and  I  wanted  to  get  your  opinion 
on  it  ? — Yes. 

4466.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  In  your  experience,  has  there 
ever  been  any  deficiency  in  scafEolding  materials  ? — My 
experience  is,  that  whatever  I  have  asked  for,  my 
employers  have  been  only  too  pleased  to  send  it. 

4467.  You  have  always  had  proper  and  sufficient 
plant  ? — Yes,  sir.  They  may  send  a  faulty  water  pipe, 
but  the  scafEolding  plant  has  been  all  right. 

4468.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  on  your  own  jobs — 
I  mean  any  serious  accidents  ? — No,  except  on  one 
occasion.  On  this  job,  we  were  lowering  some  brick 
rubbish  and  the  skip  caught  a  brace,  this  caused  the 
skip  to  tilt  ;  some  of  the  rubbish  fell  down  and  a  piece 
struck  a  ledger  and  bounced  on  to  a  man's  shoulder  ;  he 
was  laid  up  through  it  for  some  time. 

4469.  You  have  never  had  a  scafEold  break  ? — No,  that 
is  the  only  accident  I  have  had. 

4470.  You  have  never  had  a  man  fall  ofE  the  scafEolding 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  guard-rail? — No,  sir;  I  have 
never  had  an  accident  of  that  kind,  neither  have  I  had  a 
man  fall  down  a  well-hole. 

4471.  You  have  been  encouraging  the  idea  of  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  with  regard  to  the  fixing  of  guard-rails.  Are 
you  prepared  to  say  that  guard-rails  would  not  be  objected 
to  ? — That  a  guard-rail  would  not  be  objected  to. 

4472.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  acceptable  to  make  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  that  a  guard-rail  should  be  fixed  to 
every  scafEold,  except  the  first  scafEold  from  the  ground  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
foreman  or  anyone  else. 

4473.  I  do  not  mean  a  ledger,  but  a  piece  of  quartering 
fixed  at  3  feet  6  inches  above  the  platform,  all  round 
and  at  the  ends.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

4474.  That  is  your  opinion  ?  —That  is  my  opinion. 

4475.  It  is  unnecessary  ?— Yes.  I  agree  with  fixing  a 
guard-rail,  but  not  quartering.    I  should-  tie  a  pole  on. 

4476.  {Chairman.)  You  think  that  a  pole  would  be 
safer  than  quartering  ? — Yes. 

4477.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  guard- 
rail there  {showing)  ?— I  should  say  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  guard-rail  there. 

4478.  {Mr.Jesmp.)  I  understand  that  you  have  worked 
for  a  certain  well-known  firm.  I  suppose  you  know 
they  have  had  serious  accidents  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they 
have  ;  I  have  only  worked  for  them  in  Portsmouth. 

4479.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Can  you'  refer  us  to  any  job 
where  you  put  up  a  guard-rail  ?— At  the  .  job  where  I  am 
working  at  the  present  time.    I  call  it  a  breagt-raiil. 
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4480.  (3Ir.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  think  a  double  scaifold 
is  necessary— that  is,  a  scaffold  below  the  one  on  which  the 
men  are  working  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

4481.  You  consider  that  one  full  scaffold  is  sufficient, 
and  a  scaffold  immediately  below  that  is  not  required  ?— 
Not  if  the  top  scaffold  is  properly  made. 

4482.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Suppose  a  cornice  fell  and  broke 
the  top  scaffold,  there  being  no  intervening  scaffold,  the 
whole  thing  would  go  through  to  the  ground.  Some  time 
ago  an  accident  of  that  sort  did  actually  happen.  Do  you 
think  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  intervening  scaffold  to 
act  as  a  check  on  anything  that  breaks  through  the  top 
scaffold  ?— Well,  if  I  thought  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
such  a  thing  as  that  occurring,  I  should  certainly  put  a 
guard  underneath. 

4483.  I  quite  understand  that  ;  but  that  is  not  the  point 
I  want  to  get  at.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  complete  scaffold  between  the  top  one  and  the 
ground.  The  point  is,  should  it  be  done  in  all  cases— that 
is,  to  have  a  complete  scaffold  around  the  building  between 
the  one  on  which  the  men  are  working  and  the  ground  ? — 
I  do  get  a  full  scaffold  on  top. 

4484.  No,  no  ;  that  is  not  what  I  want  to  know. 

4485.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Suppose  you  were  up  six  scaffolds 
high,  would  you  have  that  one  scaffold  complete  only  ? — I 
should  leave  one  or  two  planks  on  the  putlogs  below. 

4486.  You  would  not  leave  a  whole  scaffold  ? — No. 

4487.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  ? — No. 

4488.  You  think  it  would  not  be  reasonable  for  this 
Committee  to  recommend  a  regulation  requiring  such  an 
intervening  scaffold  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

4489.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you 
have  not  satisfied  me  as  to  the  necessity  for  stripping  the 
scaffold.  You  say  you  do  not  believe  in  leaving  a  com- 
plete scaffold  between  the  one  on  which  the  men  are 
working  and  the  ground,  even  if  it  was  10  or  12  scaffolds 
high  ? — Well,  you  see,  if  a  board  or  two  were  left  here 
and  there  on  each  scaffold  it  would  be  practically 
covered. 

.  4490.  Would  you  have  any  objection  if  this  Committee 
recommended  that  a  complete  scaffold  should  be  left 
underneath  the  one  the  men  were  working  on  ? — I  should 
have  no  objection  to  that. 

4491.  Suppose  anything  broke  on  the  top  scaffold  when 
the  men  were  working  on  it,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
stop  them  from  going  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  if  a 
scaffold  below  were  completely  sheeted  over,  it  might 
possibly  be  the  means  of  saving  life  and  limb  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

4492.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  In  the  case  I  referred  to,  when 
a  cornice  fell,  had  there  been  a  second  scaffold  it  would 
have  broken  the  fall  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  ;  probably 
it  would  have  gone  through  the  second  one  as  well. 

4493.  In  my  opinion,  had  there  been  a  second  scaffold 
there  it  would  have  prevented  a  very  serious  accident ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  question  we  have  to  ask  is,  is  it,  in 
your  opinion,  necessary  in  all  cases  ?  You  are  not  in 
favour  of  it  because  you  do  not  consider  it  necessary  ? — 
That  is  so.  We  generally  leave  a  few  boards  if  there  is 
anyone  working  underneath. 

4494.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  You  would  agree,  I  suppose,  that 
loose  putlogs  ought  to  be  removed  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4495.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Are  you  in  favour  of  packings 
of  bricks  in  the  window  openings  for  supporting  a  put- 
log ? — No. 

4496.  You  would  sooner  have  a  bridle  ? — Yes. 

4497.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Going  back  to  the  scaffold  again, 
you  say  a  board  is  left  for  the  scaffolder  to  inspect — to 
inspect  what  ? — If  he  wanted  to  go  round  for  any  purpose, 
there  might  be  occasion  for  him  to  go  round  at  a  lower 
level. 

4498.  Surely  you,  as  a  foreman,  make  it  a  rule  not  to 
allow  scaffolders  to  waste  time  in  going  round  inspecting 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ? — No,  I  do  not  ;  but  some- 
times it  might  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  go  into  that 
position. 

4499.  If  you  were  to  find  a  man  there,  you  would  want 
to  know  what  he  was  doing  ? — Yes,  I  should,  certainly. 

4500.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  hand  and  steam  cranes,  Mr.  Reynolds,  on  the  jobs  you 
have  worked  at  ? — I  have  not  had  much  experience  with 
hand  cranes,  only  barrow  hoists  and  electric  cranes. 


4501.  You  have  told  us  that  there  is  sometimes  danger       Mr.  2. 

in  hoisting  materials.    Now  will  you  explain  what  kind  of  'Reynold 

receptacles  you  have  for  hoisting  materials? — We  use  a    ^  ~  ; 
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proper  iron  skip. 

4502.  In  the  case  you  jnentioned,  the  skip  was  over- 
loaded, I  suppose  ? — No,  it  was  not  overloaded.  It  was 
being  lowered  and  had  a  little  swing  on.  It  touched  the 
brace  of  one  of  the  legs,  which  caused  the  skip  to  tilt,  and 
some  of  the  rubbish  fell  off  the  top. 

4503.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  boxes  which  are 
open  at  both  ends  are  used  for  lifting  materials.  Do  you 
consider  they  are  safe  ? — Yes,  they  are  safe  for  carrying 
bricks. 

4504.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  them  tipping  up,  and 
the  bricks  falling  out  ? — A  brick  skip  has  two  sides  and  a 
bottom,  and  when  they  are  packed  full  of  bricks,  and  the 
weight  is  on  the  slings,  it  is  impossible  for  a  brick  to 
fall  out. 

4505.  It  is  not  impossible  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk 
of  the  bricks  are  quite  loose  ? — It  is  not  customary  for 
them  to  fall  out. 

4506.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  How  many  bolts  are  there  in  a 
skip  ? — Six. 

4507.  We  will  imagine  there  are  four.  It  is  possible  for 
the  two  middle  bolts  to  be  of  thicker  bricks,  then  the  two 
outside  bolts  may  be  loose.  You  can  quite  understand 
that  ?— Yes. 

4508.  {Mr.   Macfarlane.)    That   is    what  you  would 
expect  ? — Yes. 

4509.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  ever  had  any  bricks 
fall  out  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

4510.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  I  wish  to  know  is, 
seeing  that  the  same  thing  which  happened  to  your  skip 
might  happen  to  one  of  these  boxes,  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  bricks  to  fall  out  ? — Well,  if  it  got  a  good  jolt,  I 
should  say  they  would  fall  out. 

4511.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  tie  on  the  bricks 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  out,  if  a  slight  tilt  took 
place  ?^ — If  it  gave  a  slight  tilt  I  should  say  they  would ' 
not  fall  out.    I  have  never  known  them  to  fall  out. 

4512.  The  same  statement  was  made  on  a  building 
which  we  visited,  and  so  we  tested  it.  We  found  that 
they  were  not  tied,  and  the  men  could  not  make  them  tie, 
even  after  re-packing  some  of  the  bricks.  They  were 
good  blue  bricks  and  fairly  true,  but  they  could  not  make 
them  tie  ? — I  have  never  tested  them  in  that  way. 

4513.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  less  danger  if  there 
were  four  sides  to  the  boxes,  instead  of  only  two  sides  ? — 
Well,  after  your  experience,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it 
would  be  safer  to  have  four  sides,  but  that  is  not  my 
experience. 

4514.  With  regard  to  these  barrow  hoists  which  are 
used  in  London,  you  have  a  three-branch  chain  with  two 
rings  and  a  hook  ;  you  put  the  two  rings  on  the  handles 
of  the  barrow  and  the  hook  around  the  wheel  of  the 
barrow.  You  then  hoist  it  by  means  of  a  pulley,  and  the 
sides  of  the  barrow  rub  against  boards — an  apron,  you 
call  it  ? — I  have  never  used  that  type  of  hoist.  The  thing 
I  mean  is  a  proper  platform  to  take  the  barrow.  The 
barrow  is  wheeled  on  to  the  platform,  and  the  whole 
platform  is  hoisted. 

4515.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  these  "  apron  " 
barrow  hoists? — I  am  not  qualified  to  speak.  I  have 
never  used  one. 

4516.  They  are  used  in  London,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

4517.  With  your  hoist  you  run  the  barrow  on  to  a 
platform,  and  hoist  the  platform  ? — Yes,  I  would  not 
trust  the  handles  of  a  navvy  barrow.  Very  often  you  get 
faulty  timber  in  these  barrows.  They  get  knocked  about, 
and  in  course  of  time  they  get  rotten,  and  if  you  hoist 
them  by  the  handles,  the  lot  might  come  down  at  any 
time. 

4518.  Bricks  and  slates  are  sometimes  hoisted  in  a 
sling  ;  do  you  approve  of  that  ? — It  is  not  always  possible 
to  have  the  use  of  baskets  ;  if  there  is  any  safer  method  I 
should  adopt  it. 

4519.  What  type  of  basket  would  you  use  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  anything  safer  than  the  ordinary  builder's 
basket  which  we  use,  provided  that  they  are  not  overloaded 
too  much.  If  the  chains  are  put  on  properly  there  is  not 
much  fear  of  it  falling. 

4520.  Ought  there  not  to  be  something  underneath  to 
take  the  weight  off  the  basket  ? — I  think  the  basket  is 
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^'T-  T.       sufficiently  strong  in  itself   to  carry   the   weight  put 
Reynolds,     into  it. 

>3  Apr.  1907.      4521.  Anothing  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  is  in 

  connection  with  cranes.     Accidents   sometimes  happen 

through  the  anchoring  chains  giving  way.  What  method 
do  you  adopt  to  keep  them  right  ? — Well,  I  have  them 
examined  once  a  week  to  see  that  they  are  all  taut  and  in 
good  order. 

4522.  {Mr.  Shepherd.^  Have  you  ever  had  one  fall? — 
No,  never. 

4523.  {Mr.  Marfarlane.)  With  regard  to  barrow  runs, 
do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  hand-rails  at  the  side 
of  them  ? — For  barrow  runs,  sir  ? 

4524.  You  take  up  your  barrows  in  a  hoist,  then  you 
have  to  take  that  barrow  to  where  the  men  are  working  ? 
— We  lay  wheeling  planks,  that  is — two  or  three  scaffold 
boards — across  the  joists.  If  the  floors  are  filled  in,  we 
should  lay  ordinary  scaffold  boards  on  top,  to  prevent  the 
floor  being  damaged  by  the  wheel-barrows. 

4525.  But  sometimes  there  are  a  number  of  storeys 
open ;  is  it  necessary  for  a  guard  board  there  ? — I  am 
not  quite  clear  about  that. 

4526.  {Mr.  Balchelor.)  If  it  was  a  steel  construction 
building,  how  wide  would  your  run  be  ? — Three  boards 
wide,  perhaps  four. 

4527.  And  what  is  the  width  of  the  barrows  ? — About 
2  feet  6  inches,  measuring  across  the  voidest  part  of  the 
handles. 

4528.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.')  You  hoist  stoiie  with  Lewis 
bolts,  do  you  not  ? — That  is  the  best  method,  but  it  all 
depends  where  the  stones  are  to  be  deposited. 


4529.  I  mean  in  getting  them  into  position  from  the 
street  ? — I  should  raise  it  to  the  scaffold  in  a  skip,  and 
then  place  it  in  position  by  means  of  a  Lewis  bolt. 

4530.  (  \lr.  Batchelor.)  Would  you  not  lift  it  from  the 
street  with  a  Lewis  bolt  ? — I  think  it  is  safer  to  pick  it  up 
from  the  street  in  a  skip.  If  it  were  a  heavy  stone,  or 
too  big  for  a  skip,  then  I  should  use  a  Lewis. 

4531.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  your  objection  to  a 
four-sided  skip  ?  You  have  told  us  of  an  accident  with  a 
skip  ? — That  was  an  iron  skip. 

4532.  At  any  rate,  you  had  some  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  You  heard  Mr.  Macfarlane  say  that  they  have 
tested  brick  skips  with  only  two  sides,  and  that  it  is 
possible  for  some  of  the  bricks  to  fall  out  when  the  skip 
is  knocked  or  jerked  in  any  way  ;  what  is  your  objection 
to  having  skips  with  four  sides? — I  have  no  objection;  but, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  necessary. 

4533.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  use  skips  having  four 
sides  ? — It  would  give  more  trouble  in  loading  the  skip. 

4534.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  hinged  end  to  one  of  these 
things  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have,  sir. 

4535.  If  there  were  such  a  thing,  there  would  not  be 
any  trouble  in  putting  in  or  taking  out  the  bricks  ? — I  am 
afraid  it  would  soon  get  out  of  order. 

4536.  {Mr.  FTaggerty.)  Have  you  had  any  experience 
with  hand  cranes  ? — No,  I  have  not  had  any  experience 
with  them,  except  just  occasional  hoisting  with  a  crab. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reynolds,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you. 

{TJie  vntness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Joseph  Geegoky, 

Mr.  J.  4537.  {Chairman.)  You  are,  I  understand,  the  Secretary 

Gregory.      of  the  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Masons  ? — Yes,  I  am 

'    the  Secretary  of  the  London  District. 

Apu^  9   ,      4538.  You  are  a  mason  by  trade  ? — Unfortunately, 
I  am. 

4539.  Have  you  some  suggestions  to  make  to  the 
Committee  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

4540.  Well,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  us  hear 
your  suggestions  ? — I  may  say  that,  knowing  this  Com- 
mittee was  sitting,  and  having  the  desire  that  some  good 
should  come  as  the  result  of  it,  we  asked  our  members  to 
make  suggestions  with  regard  to  any  possible  means  of 
preventing  accidents.  I  have  just  put  down  here  a  few 
notes  which,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  mention.  With 
regard  to  ladders,  they  should  always  be  6  or  7  feet  higher 
than  the  scaffold,  because  if  a  ladder  is  only  a  short 
distance  above  a  scaffold  a  man  may  lose  his  hold  and 
possibly  fall. 

4541.  You  think  it  is  necessary  that  a  ladder  should  be 
6  or  7  feet  above  the  platform  or  scaffold  to  which  it 
gives  access.  Do  you  think  the  minimum  height  should 
be  as  much  as  that  ?  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  if  there 
were  5  feet  ?  —  Yes,  I  think  that  would  do  ;  you  want  it  so 
that  a  man's  hand  will  not  be  above  the  top  of  it  when  he 
is  level  with  the  landing. 

4542.  Last  week  we  had  two  or  three  witnesses  here 
who  suggested  that  a  3-f  eet  rise  was  sufficient.  I  appre- 
hend you  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — No,  I  think  5  feet 
should  be  the  minimum. 

4543  Please  go  on  with  your  suggestions  ? — We  say 
that  there  should  be  a  guard'![rail  (about  3  feet  3  inches 
i  high)  to  every  scaffold  above  the  first  scaffold  from  the 
ground  ;  that  is  about  the  right  height  to  prevent  a  man 
from  falling  off  the  scaffold. 

4544.  You  are  referring  to  London,  that  [is  to  say, 
outside  scaffolding  ? — Yes. 

4545.  And  you  think  that  a  guard-rail  should  be  put 
up  at  the  ends  of  the  scaffold,  as  well  as  at  the  back  ? — 
Yes,  all  round. 

4546.  Very  well,  please  go  on  ? — Then  we  consider  that 
the  scaffold  should  be  of  a  sufficient  width  to  enable  the 
men  to  get  about  and  do  their  work  without  difficulty. 
The  minimum  width  should  be  six  boards. 

4547.  That  would  be  54  inches  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4548.  How  would  youjmanage  where  it  is  impossible  to 
have  such  a  wide  scaffold^as  that  ? — I  am  speaking  now  of 


called,  and  examined. 

a  building  with  an  open  front,  where  there  is  room  for  a 
Scaffold  of  that  width. 

4549.  But  it  would  not  do  to  make  a  regulation  that 
all  scaffolds  should  be  at  least  4  feet  6  inches  in  width,  if 
it  is  not  possible  to  provide  that  width  in  some  places  ? — 
Well,  say  it  should  be  that  width  where  possible.  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  that  objection  would  be  raised  ;  it  is 
obvious  that  if  there  is  not  room  to  get  a  scaffold  of  that 
width,  you  cannot  get  six  boards. 

4550.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  You  would  not  always  be  able  to 
get  a  scaffold  six  boards  wide  all  round  if  there  is  a  break 
in  the  wall  occasionally.  Suppose  it  was  a  long  wall  with 
a  projection,  it  might  not  be  possible  to  get  six  boards 
outside  there  ? — If  there  was  a  projection  of  9  inches  it 
would  only  take  one  board  less.  You  get  very  big 
breaks  in  some  buildings  ;  there  the  scaffold  has  to  be 
formed  around  the  breaks. 

4551.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Suppose  there  was  a  14-inch 
break,  what  would  you  take  out  ? — Two  boards. 

4552.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  would  you  do  if  there 
was  a  bay  window — the  same  thing  would  apply,  would  it 
not  ? — The  scaffold  would  be  formed  round  the  bay. 

4553.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  might  say  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  scaffold  for  the  purpose  of  building  should  be  of  the 
width  you  have  suggested.  When  you  have  said  anything, 
Mr.  G-regory,  don't  you  let  anything  we  may  say  induce 
you  to  say  something  different  ? — Then  we  say  there 
should  be  outside  guard  boards  to  every  scaffold  except 
the  first  one,  and  whenever  men  are  working  on  the 
scaffolds  below — as  frequently  happens  when  stonemasons, 
with  a  view  to  expediting  the  completion  of  the  building, 
are  finishing  muUion  heads  and  such  like — there  should 
also  be  a  guard  board  on  the  inside  to  prevent  bricks, 
stones,  or  anything  else  falling  on  to  the  men  who  are 
working  below. 

4554.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  mean  to  say  that  where 
men  are  working  below  they  should  be  properly  protected  ? 
—Yes. 

4555.  {Mr,  Macfarlane.)  How  do  you  suggest  they 
should  be  protected  if  it  was  not  done  by  means  of  a 
guard  board  ? — Well,  if  the  scaffolding  is  close  up  to  the 
work  nothing  could  get  over  the  inside  edge,  but  if  it 
is  not  close  and  men  are  working  underneath,  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  a  couple  of  boards  slanting-wise  to  the 
wall,  to  prevent  anything  from  getting  over  the  edge  of 
the  scaffold. 

4556.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Suppose  it  was  a  brick  building 
and  the  mason  was  working  underneath.     If  you  have 
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this  sloping  board  to  put  against  the  wall  as  you  suggest, 
the  bricklayer  would  be  sure  to  shift  it,  because  occasion- 
ally they  would  want  a  plank  for  some  purpose  or  other. 
At  any  rate,  that  board  would  be  certain  to  be  shifted 
by  somebody.  I  suppose  you  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
men  below  were  properly  protected,  and  you  agree  with 
me  that  it  does  not  matter  how  it  is  done  so  long  as  they 
are  protected  ? — That  is  so. 

•  4557.  (Chairman.)  Please  go  on  '^ — We  also  think  that 
the  scaffolds  should  be  erected  by  competent  persons  ;  that 
is,  by  men  who  make  a  business,  and  by  experience  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  scaffolds,  and  not 
left  to  the  chance  of  any  labourer  being  put  to  construct 
a  scaffold  for  men  to  work  upon. 

4558.  (J/r.  Shepherd.')  And  not  trust  to  the  foreman 
and  the  man  on  the  job  ? — No,  I  mean  this  way.  If  a 
scaffold  is  to  be  erected  I  do  not  want  you  to  send  the 
first  man  you  come  to.  I  want  you  to  send  your 
scaffolder,  because  he  understands  the  construction  of 
the  scaffolding  required. 

4559.  He  does  it  at  the  present  time  ? — If  so,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  make  a  regulation  ;  but  in  some  cases 
men  who  really  do  not  understand  the  construction  of 
scaffolds  are  put  on  to  erect  them. 

4560.  The  scaffold  should  be  constructed  by  a  proper 
and  competent  scaffolder  ? — Yes. 

4561.  And  make  you  responsible  for  it  V — 1  don't  know 
about  the  responsibility.  I  mean  that  you  employ  a 
mason  for  the  erection  of  stone  work,  not  a  labourer, 
and  I  say  that  the  scaffolder  should  make  the  scaffold, 
because  he  is  the  man  who  knows  how  to  do  it. 

4562.  (Mr  Matfai-lane.)  How  would  you  know  whether 
a  man  was  qualified  or  not  ? — Well,  I  think  qualification 
in  that  department  comes  naturally  by  experience. 
A  scaffolder  first  gives  a  hand  to  a  competent  man,  and 
by  so  doing  gradually  acquires  sufficient  knowledge  to 
become  a  competent  scaffolder  himself. 

4563.  Suppose  such  a  man  was  not  at  hand,  is  the  work 
to  stop  because  there  is  not  a  competent  man  on  the  job 
to  erect  a  scaffold  ? — Yes,  if  a  competent  man  was  not 
available. 

4564.  Well,  suppose  there  are  labourers  who  are  used 
to  fixing  scaffolds.  In  the  north  of  the  country  masons 
erect  their  own  scaffolds,  you  know '? — That  is  so,  but  I 
am  speaking  particularly  of  London  now.  I  represent 
the  London  men  only,  and  it  is  not  the  practice  for  the 
artisans  to  erect  their  own  scaffolds  here. 

4565.  {Chairman.)  You  cannot  make  a  regulation  that 
a  scaffolder  sha,ll  build  the  scaffold,  for  in  Scotland  part 
of  the  scaffolding  is  built  by  the  joiner  or  carpenter  ? — 
Yes,  and  in  some  cases  the  masons  build  their  own. 

4566.  Then  your  proposed  regulation  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  Scotland  ? — Possibly  not  ;  I  cannot  speak  with  any 
authority  as  to  Scotland. 

4567.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  you  complain  of,  so  far 
as  I  understand,  is  that  some  firms  in  London  employ 
labourers  who  are  not  competent  to  do  the  work,  and  the 
result  is  that  accidents  occur  owing  to  scaffolds  being 
improperly  erected  ? — Yes,  there  are  many  labourers  who 
are  williag  to  shift  the  scaffolding  and  who  are  careless 
how  they  lay  the  planks  down,  with  the  result  that  they 
leave  a  trap.    That  is  being  done  constantly. 

4568.  (Chairman.)  This  Committee  could  not  make  a 
regulation  to  the  effect  that  the  builder  shall  employ  cer- 
tain inen  for  certain  work,  but  we  can  say  the  scaffolding 
shall  be  properly  made,  whether  it  is  made  by  a  scaffolder 
or  a  labourer.  That  being  so,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  labour  the  point  ? — Very  well,  we  consider  a  man 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  fix  stones  below  the  level  of 
the  scaffolding.  We  consider  it  is  not  safe  and  should 
not  obtain.  If  a  man  overbalances  himself  under  such 
conditions  he  falls  to  the  bottom. 

4569.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  How  about  working  overhand  ? 
— So  long  as  you  are  working  overhand  it  is  all  right,  but 
I  have  seen  them  throw  out  a  couple  of  boards  at  40  feet 
high,  and  men  have  to  get  outside  on  that.  If  they  are 
building  overhand,  so  long  as  the  men  keep  inside  or  on 
the  wall  it  is  all  right,  but  if  an  outside  scaffold  is  put  out 
at  all,  the  same  rule  as  to  the  width  of  the  scaffold  should 
apply,  as  if  it  were  an  outside  scaffold  raised  from  the 
ground. 

4570.  {Chairman.)  Please  go  on? — All  ladders  should 
be  properly  fastened.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  need  for 
me  to  explain  why  this  is  necessary.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  "  lewising  "  of  stones,  we  say  that  masons  should 
always  be  employed  to  "  lewis  "  stones,  and  not  labourers. 
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4571.  (i/r.fia<cAe/or.)  Do  labourers  ever  do  that  ?^Ye8.  Mr^J'. 

4572.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Labourers  do  not  cut  the  holes  ?  Oregory. 
— Yes,  it  has  been  done,  sir.  23  Aj)r  190 

4573.  I  wonder  your  people  allow  that  V — Well,  we  are 
not  very  hard  and  exacting. 

4574.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  next  point? — The 
next  point  is  the  question  of  hoisting.  Although  we  do 
not  do  that  work,  they  hoist  about  where  we  are  working, 
and  we  consider  that  the  hooks  should  be  perfectly  safe, 
that  is,  spring  hooks  should  be  used.  If  the  pail  or 
basket  drops  on  .  a  putlog  it  tips  up  off  the  hook.  Then- 
with  regard  to  hoist  holes,  they  should  in  all  cases  be 
properly  guarded.  We  had  an  accident  at  one  of  the 
London  hospitals  a  short  time  ago,  a  man  fell  down  a 
well-hole  and  broke  his  arm  and  leg.  Such  an  accident 
as  that  can  be  very  easily  guarded  against.  Then  we- 
think  the  scaffolds  should  not  be  overloaded  with 
materials,  and  the  mason  should  not  be  called  upon  to  roll 
heavy  stones  along  the  scaffold.  I  once  met  with  an 
accident  myself  in  that  way,  although  I  got  off  scot  free.' 
I  was  working  with  the  "  gaffer,"  and  he  said,  "  Come 
"  along,  Joe,  just  let's  roll  this  stone  along."  The. 
putlogs  were  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  this 
stone,  and  the  result  was  that  when  we  got  over  a  certain 
putlog,  it  gave  way. 

4575.  {Mv.  Macfarlane.)  How  would  you  regulate  that, 
and  how  would  you  know  whether  or  not  you  were  over- 
loading ? — Well,  I  heard  you  examine  the  last  witness  on 
that  point.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  last  witness,  there  is 
nothing  like  experience  to  tell  you  what  is  a  safe  load  for 
a  scaffold,  without  you  are  going  to  adopt  the  measuring 
method  with  regard  to  the  breaking  weight  for  the  area  of 
the  putlogs,  and  all  the  like  of  that. 

4576.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  say  that  stones  should  not 
be  rolled  along  a  scaffold  ? — That  is  so. 

4577.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  What  remedy  can  there  be  in 
the  instance  you  have  given  us  ? — The  remedy  would 
have  been  to  hoist  the  stone  on  to  the  wall,  then  run  it 
along  on  rollers,  and  slinging  it  again  to  put  it  into 
position. 

4578.  But  the  employer  said  let  us  do  this,  and  you 
consented  to  do  it  ? — Well,  I  was  rather  hard  up  at  the 
time,  and  I  did  not  want  to  lose  my  job. 

4579.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  The  scaffolding  was  not  strong 
enough  in  this  case  for  the  weight  it  had  to  carry  ? — No, 
it  was  not. 

4580.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  consider  that  the 
ordinary  type  of  scaffold  as  used  in  London  is  fit  to  carry 
rolling  stones— that  is,  concentrating  the  weight  on  one 
point  ? — It  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  stone. 

4581.  What  weight  do  you  consider  can  be  rolled  along 
with  safety? — Not  more  than  15  cwt.  along  a  scaffold  of 
that  description. 

4582.  What  was  the  distance  between  the  uprights  in 
the  case  you  are  referring  to  ? — The  weight  is  very  largely 
carried  by  the  ledgers. 

4583.  The  middle  of  the  ledger  is  the  weakest  part,  is 
it  not  ? — In  the  case  I  am  speaking  of  the  putlog  broke, 
not  the  ledger. 

4584.  Your  planks  gave  way  on  that  ? — Yes. 

4585.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  do  you  suggest  is  the 
remedy  in  a  case  of  that  description  ? — In  that  particular 
case  it  should  have  been  rolled  on  the  wall,  not  on  the 
scaffold. 

4586.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  are  suggesting  a  regula- 
tion, and  we  are  trying  to  get  from  you  what  is  the  best 
regulation  that  could  be  made  to  prevent  such  an  accident 
as  you  have  described  ? — Then  I  say  it  is  not  right  to 
expect  a  scaffold  to  carry  more  than  a  safe  load. 

4587.  And  you  think  that  15  cwt.  is  the  safe  load  ? — 
No,  not  necessarily  ;  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
scaffold.  In  the  case  I  am  speaking  of  the  stone  weighed 
two  and  a  half  tons. 

4588.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  think  the  proper  way  would 
be  to  say  that  unnecessarily  heavy  weights  should  not  be 
rolled  along  a  scaffold  ? — Yes. 

4589.  {Chairman.)  Then  who  is  to  be  the  judge  as  to 
what  is  necessary  or  unnecessary? — That  would  be  the 
difficulty. 

4590.  Please  go  on  to  your  next  point  ? — We  say  that 
our  men  should  not  be  called  upon  to  work  directly  under 
cargoes  that  are  going  up  on  hoists. 
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Mr,  J.  4591".  Are  they  required  to  work  under  this  ? — Well, 

Gregory.     yes  ;  occasionally  it  is  so.    Our  fellows  have  to  do  a  great 
■        deal  of  work  about  the  scaffolding,  such  as  preparing  the 
Apr.  1907.  stone.    We  say  that  the  employer  should  keep  the  place 
""  clear  under  the  hoist,  so  that,  if  anything  fell,  it  would 

not  strike  any  workman  underneath  it. 

4592.  What  is  the  next  point?— We  think  that  all 
Scaffolds  should  be  examined  periodically  as  to  their 
safety. 

4593.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Who  should  it  be  examined  by  ? 
— person  qualified  to  determine  whether  it  was  safe  or 
not. 

4594.  (Mr.  Ba'chelor.)  And  who  should  he  be  appointed 
by  ? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  if  it  were 
a  Grovernment  appointment,  so  that  local  influence  could 
not  be  brought  into  play,  as,  I  am  afraid,  it  has  been  in 
other  local  work  at  various  times. 

4595.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  type  of  man  should  be 
employed  for  the  purpose?  Do  you  think  an  engineer 
should  be  employed  for  that?— I  do  not  think  I  should 
employ  an  engineer.  I  should  think  the  best  man  would 
be  one  who  had  had  experience  on  buildings  and  with 
scaffolds.  He  should  not  be  appointed  until  he  had 
satisfied  the  authorities  that  he  was  competent  to  deter- 
mine as  to  whether  a  scaffold  was  properly  constructed 
or  not. 

4596.  Would  you  leave  it  to  every  man's  own  judg- 
ment ?  I  mean,  if  a  man  were  appointed  by  the  Grovern- 
ment, would  you  leave  it  to  his  judgment  ? — I  think  it 
might  be  possible  to  lay  down  general  principles,  and  you 
may  be  able,  after  you  have  considered  the  matter,  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Government  accordingly. 
The  main  points  should  be  as  to  the  proper  construction 
of  scaffolding. 

4597.  (3Ir.  Balchelor.)  Before  we  go  away  from  this 
question  of  inspection,  I  am  in  the  same  difficulty  about 
this  inspector.  Now,  take  the  case  of  London.  How 
many  inspectors  would  be  necessary  for  the  whole  of 
London,  and  what  would  be  their  duties  ? — Of  course,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  scaffolding  inspectors,  I  suppose 
they  would  have  to  go  round  to  inspect  scaifolds  to  see 
how  they  were  put  up.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  of 
doing  it. 

4598.  How  many,  do  you  think,  would  be  necessary  ? 
Should  there  be  one  in  each  parish  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  There  are  28  boroughs  in  London,  and  I  should  think 
one  inspector  would  be  able  to  do  six  boroughs. 

4599.  You  think  one  inspector  would  be  able  to  do  six 
boroughs  ? — Yes. 

4600.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  You  think  that  the  very  fact  of 
there  being  an  inspector  would  make  the  builders  exercise 
more  care? — Yes,  and  would  make  the  foreman  on  the 
job  more  particular. 

4601.  (Mr.  Slenning.)  How  would  you  know  where  the 
buildings  were  being  erected  ? — In  London  it  would  be  a 
very  easy  matter.  I  believe  a  licence  has  to  be  applied  for 
before  a  scaffold  is  erected. 

4602.  Yes,  where  they  come  on  the  footway  ?  —Well, 
there  would  not  be  many  outside  of  that.  There  are,  for 
instance,  coal  inspectors,  but  there  are  no  regulations 
stating  where  men  shall  carry  their  coals  ;  he  drops  on  the 
coal  trolley  just  when  he  thinks  he  will.  If  you  had  an 
inspector  it  might  be  possible  for  a  building  to  be  erected 
or  altered  without  him  visiting  the  place  at  all  ;  but, 
generally,  he  would  be  able  to  get  sufficient  information 
from  the  local  authorities  as  to  the  locality  in  which 
building  operations  were  going  on. 

4603.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Our  recommendations  would  be 
national,  and  it  occurs  to  me  there  would  be  a  little 
difficulty  in  small  towns,  because  you  would  want  one 
to  each  town  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
necessary. 

4604.  It  is  of  no  use  recommending  anything  that  is 
ridiculous  ;  we  must  suggest  something  that  is  practicable  ? 
—I  would  not  suggest  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  make 
a  ridiculous  recommendation. 

4605.  If  there  is  to  be  one  inspector  in  London,  I  do 
mot  see  why  there  should  not  be  one  in  a  small  town.  I 
want  to  get  your  idea  on  the  point  ? — If  you  agree  with 
the  thing  in  principle,  the  details  could  be  adjusted  later. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  suggest  anything,  except  that  it 
might  be  possible  in  small  places  to  combine  this  office 


with  something  else.  If  it  was;  necessary,  I  tbink  be  might- 
take  a  wider  district.  Take,  for  instance,  Government 
buildings  ;  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a  friend  of 
mine  attends  to  three  or  four  Government  buildings  in 
different  towns.  He  is  not  at  one  place  the  whole  time, 
he  goes  his  round  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  an  inspector 
should  not  take  a  far  wider  ttrea.  than  one  town. 

4606.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  ? — ^I  will  put  it  in 
this  way.  I  think  the'  town  clerk  of  a  small  borough 
should  recommend  someone  for  the  appointment  who  was 
already  employed  there. 

4607.  But  you  say  it  should  be  a  Government  appoint 
ment  ? — I  am  trying  to  help  you,  Mr.  Batchelor,  and  you 
are  placing  as  many  difficulties  in  the  way  as  you  can, 
which  is  quite  proper.  I  should  say  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  agree  in  principle.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
detail  in  working  out  the  area  which  an  inspector  is  ta 
cover.  It  is  possible  to  raise  hypothetical  objections  to 
every  rule. 

4608.  I  am  not  raising  objections  ;  I  am  trying  to  get 
your  opinion  as  to  how  it  is  likely  to  work  out  in 
practice. 

4609.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  we  need  pursue  that 
point  any  further.  Have  you  any  more  points  which  you 
wish  to  bring  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes  ;  cranes  are 
used  very  largely  on  big  stone  jobs.  We  think  these 
cranes  should  be  in  the  hands  of  qualified  men,  and  that 
they  should  be  examined  and  tested  to  see  that  they  are 
safe. 

4610.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  you  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  properly  qualified  men  ? — 
Yes,  I  consider  that  only  a  man  who  possesses  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  should  be  entrusted  with  the  driving  of 
a  crane.  We  also  think  that  the  chains  and  falls  should 
be  tested  or  examined  periodically. 

461L  (3Ir.  Jessup.)  Do  you  think  that  the  chains 
should  be  annealed  occasionally  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  ever  devoted  any  thought  to  that. 

4612.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  There  is  a  question  arising 
here.  It  has  been  suggested  that  every  crane-man  should 
work  first  of  all  as  a  signal-man,  before  he  is  allowed  to 
take  charge  of  a  crane  on  a  building.  How  does  that  fit 
in  with  your  opinion  as  to  the  qualifications  of  crane 
drivers  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  a  question  which  I  cannot 
enter  into.  I  have  never  driven  a  crane  myself,  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  speak.  It 
would  be  for  people  who  unders+and  that  business  to 
decide  what  a  properly  qualified  man  is. 

4613.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  A  competent  man  would  cover 
that  ? — Yes.  Then  we  think  that  where  plant  is  found  to 
be  defective  it  should  be  destroyed,  or  so  treated  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  it  to  be  used  again  in  error. 
I  think  that  is  about  all  the  suggestions  I  have  to 
make,  sir. 

4614.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Can  you  give  us  any  information 
about  accidents,  say  for  last  year,  1906  ;  accidents  that 
have  occurred  to  members  of  your  Society,  and  the  causes 
of  them  ? — Well,  I  can  get  that  from  our  returns,  which 
give  the  name  of  every  man  who  meets  with  an  accident, 
because  we  pay  benefits  to  them.  But  that  goes  through 
the  central  office,  and  does  not  come  through  the  London 
district  office  at  all. 

4615.  Then  can  you  give  information  to  our  secretary 
as  to  where  to  apply  for  those  particulars  ? — Yes ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Hancock,  28,  John  Street,  is  the  general  secretary 
of  our  Society. 

4616.  You  have  appeared  here  as  a  witness,  and  if  you 
were  to  write  to  him  and  say  that  the  members  of  this 
Committee  were  anxious  to  have  that  information,  he 
would  help  you  to  get  it  ? — I  will  call  on  him  and  tell  him 
so.  I  am  sure  our  committee  would  be  pleased  to  forward 
any  information. 

4617.  (Mr.  Marfarlane.)  It  would  be  useful,  Mr. 
Gregory,  if  you  could  give  the  particulars  as  to  how  each 
accident  happened,  and  on  what  part  of  the  scaffolding  it 
occurred,  or  how  it  took  place,  and  whether  preventable  or 
unpreventable,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  tell  whether 
reasonable  precautions  were  taken  or  not  ? — Very  well ; 
but  I  suppose,  in  theory,  all  accidents  are  preventable. 

(Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gregory,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 
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Me.  Geokge  Dunn, 

4618.  (Chairman.)  Yon  are  a  Secretary  of  the 
•Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Trade  Society  ?— Yes,  sir. 

4619.  Is  that  of  a  London  district  ?— Yes,  sir,  Enfield. 

4620.  That  is,  you  are  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  local 
branches  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4621.  You  wish  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  erection  of 
scaffolds.  You  think  that  guard  boards  to  scafEolds  should 
be  fixed,  so  as  to  prevent  materials  from  falling  on  to 
■workmen  below  ;  what  sort  of  guard  boards  do  you  mean 

•  there  ?— A  board  up  from  the  scafEold  about  nine  inches 
high,  that  is  an  ordinary  scaffold  board  nailed  to  the 
uprights. 

4622.  (31r.  Macfarlane.)  That  is  for  the  use  of  brick- 
layers and  masons,  not  for  the  joiners? — We  have  to 
work  on  the  scaffolds  as  well  and  also  underneath.  In  fact 
a  brick  fell  on  me  the  other  day. 

4623.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  What  class  of  building  are  you 
speaking  of? — I  am  working  on  a  board  school  at  the 
present  time. 

4624.  Two  storeys  high  ? — This  was  only  one. 

4625.  (Chairman.)  How  high  was  the  scaffold  in  that 
case  ? — 14  feet. 

4626.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  these  guard  or 
skirting  boards  on  all  scaffolds  ?— No,  I  should  say  the  top 
one  where  the  bricklayers  are  working  on. 

4627.  Would  it  be  necessary  on  the  first  one,  say  5  feet 
high  ? — No,  it  would  not  be  necessary  there. 

4628.  Would  you  say  it  was  necessary  on  any  scaffold 
that  was  over  10  feet  in  height  ? — That  would  be  a  very 
good  precaution. 

4629.  Then  you  say  that  guard  rails  3  feet  6  inches 
from  the  scaffold  should  be  put  up  to  prevent  men  from 
falling  to  the  bottom,  and  I  suppose  you  would  say  that 
that  ought  to  be  done  on  all  platforms  over  10  feet  high  ? 
—Yes. 

4630.  You  think  that  is  necessary  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

4631.  Have  you  ever  known  of  anyone  falling  off  a 
scaffold  owing  to  the  want  of  a  guard-rail? — Yes,  I 
witnessed  such  an  accident  quite  recently,  about  six  weeks 
ago. 

4632.  Please  describe  that  accident  ? — A  man  was  work- 
ing on  the  top  scaffold,  which  was  about  4  feet  from  the 
roof,  and  he  had  got  a  short  ladder  standing  up  against  the 
facia.  The  ladder  was  not  tied,  and  in  getting  on  to 
the  roof  as  he  was  going  to  land  the  weight  on  the  top  of  the 
ladder  caused  the  ladder  to  slip  out  at  the  bottom.  Had 
there  been  a  board  at  the  bottom,  that  would  have  stopped 
the  ladder,  and  had  there  been  a  rail  that  would  have 
stopped  the  man,  but,  as  it  was,  both  came  down. 

4633.  You  cannot  put  a  rail  at  the  landing  places  ? — 
This  ladder  led  from  the  top  scaffold  to  the  roof.  It  was 
a  short  ladder  about  9  or  10  rungs  long. 

4634.  (Mr.  Stenninq.)  What  was  the  height  of  the 
building  ? — The  top  scaffold  would  be  about  14  feet  high. 

4635.  Only  14  feet  from  the  ground  ? — -Yes,  and  another 
4  feet  from  the  facia  ;  of  course  he  was  going  to  land  on 
the  roof,  and  was  carrying  some  material  up. 

4636.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  use  hanging  scaffolds,  that 
is,  suspended  scaffolds,  for  any  of  your  jobs  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  ever  worked  on  one. 

4637.  Then  you  think  ladders  should  be  long  enough  to 
admit  of  a  man  landing  without  his  hand  having  a  chance 
of  slipping  over  the  top  of  the  ladder.  How  many  feet 
above  the  landing  place  do  you  suggest  the  ladder  should 
rise  ? — I  should  say  6  feet. 

4638.  Do  you  think  5  feet  would  be  suSicient.  We 
have  had  numerous  suggestions  on  this  point,  such  as 
3,  4,  5  and  6  feet.  Now  what  would  you  say  should  be  the 
minimum  ? — Nothing  less  than  5  feet,  I  should  say. 

4639.  But  you  prefer  6  feet  ? — Yes,  because  there  are 
some  tall  people  about.  I  met  with  an  accident  myself  in 
that  way  ;  I  was  going  up  a  ladder  which  was  tied,  but 
which  was  only  two  feet  above  the  top  of  the  roof,  and  of 
course  my  hands  slipped  over  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  I 
came  down  about  17  feet. 

4640.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Were  you  carrying  anything 
up  ? — No,  I  was  not  carrying  anything.  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  ladder  was  short. 

4641.  (}[r.  Haggerty.)  Was  that  the  first  time  you  had 
been  up  this  ladder  ?— No.  I  was  not  thinking  about  it, 
and  you  naturally  think  that  a  ladder  is  long  enough. 


called  and  examined. 

4642.  (Chairman.)  You  attribute  that  accident  solely  to  Mr.  G.  Jhmi 
the  use  of  a  short  ladder  ?— Yes,  sir,  quite  so.  ^  ^^^^ 

4643.  Then  you  also  suggest  that  batten  ladders  should  — L 
be  condemned  as  unfit  "for  use  in  building  operations. 

What  do  you  mean  by  batten  ladders?  — A  ladder 
composed  of  two  pieces  of,  say,  2  inches  by  2  inches  deal, 
with  bits  of  batten  nailed  across.  Of  course  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  batten  ladder  provided  the  treads  are 
notched  in.  What  I  do  object  to  is  a  ladder  which 
anyone  will  make  ;  it  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood  with 
bits  nailed  across,  instead  of  the  ladder  being  properly 
made  by  a  carpenter.  These  things  get  carted  to  the 
builders'  yard  and  are  sent  out  again  to  be  used  as  ladders, 

4644.  It  would  not  do  to  prohibit  the  use  of  batten 
ladders,  for  you  say  they  are  sufficient  if  they  are  properly 
notched  and  made  so  that  they  are  safe  ?— They  are  safe 
if  they  are  properly  made  and  nailed  at  the  end  as  well. 

4645.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  A  ladder  of  this  kind  notched 
in,  say,  half  an  inch,  would  be  quite  as  substantial  as  any 
other.  It  would  answer  your  purpose  as  well  as  the  other 
one  ?  —  Yes,  it  would  certainly  answer  the  purpose  all 
right. 

4646.  If  you  were  fixing  windows,  you  could  get  on  that 
ladder  and  drive  in  your  top  wedges  safely  enough  ? — Yes, 
but  you  see  the  ladder  would  possibly  not  be  notched  in. 
You  might  have  to  use  one  that  some  labourer  had  made. 

4647.  You  would  not  do  that,  would  you  ?— If  I  did  not 
use  it,  and  the  foreman  saw  me  making  another  one,  I 
should  probably  be  discharged.  You  have  to  look  at  it  in 
that  way. 

4648.  You  do  not  suggest  that  on  a  proper  job  a  man 
would  be  discharged  if  he  were  found  making  a  ladder  ? 
— Yes,  not  in  all  cases  of  course,  but  he  would  in  the 
greater  part  of  them. 

4649.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  It  is  mostly  house  property 
around  your  district  ? — Yes,  mostly,  of  course  there  are 
builders  and  builders  wherever  one  goes. 

4650.  I  suppose  there  are  a  few  public  jobs  ? — Yes. 

4651.  But  the  majority  of  buildings  in  your  district 
would  be  house  building  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4652.  Is  that  the  class  of  building  you  are  referring  to 
with  regard  to  ladders  ? — No,  we  have  some  of  them  on 
the  large  buildings  as  well. 

4653.  These  "  shoddy  "  ladders  ? — Yes,  any  number  of 
them  are  made. 

4654.  (Mr.  Jesmp.)  And  they  are  used  not  only  on  the 
little  jobs  but  on  the  larger  jobs  as  well  ? — Yes,  just  the 
same. 

4655.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  you  entirely  prohibit 
the  use  of  these  ladders  ?  Would  you  suggest  that  any 
ladder  made  of  pieces  of  timber,  say  for  instance  3  by  2 
or  2^  by  2,  if  not  properly  notched-in,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  used  ? — Yes,  this  is  my  idea.  If  they  are 
properly  made  they  are  all  right  for  use,  but  if  ordinary 
pieces  are  only  nailed  across,  they  should  be  prohibited. 

4656.  (Chairman.)  You  see  my  point,  I  hope,  that  it 
would  not  do  to  prohibit  all  such  ladders,  because  you  say 
yourself,  that  some  of  them  if  properly  made  and  notched 
are  safe  enough,  and  the  question  is  what  ladders  ought 
to  be  prohibited.  Would  it  do  to  say  that  batten  ladders, 
if  they  are  not  notched,  should  be  prohibited  ? — Yes,  that 
would  do,  I  should  say. 

4657.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  that  scaffolding  to  roofs 
generally  is  insufficient,  and  often  has  to  be  made  by  the 
carpenter  with  the  materials  he  is  using  for  the  carcase  of 
the  building,  such  as  rafters,  wall  plate,  and  the  like. 
When  you  get  up  to  the  roof,  do  you  have  the  use  of  the 
bricklayer's  or  mason's  scaffolds  ? — Sometimes  they  take 
it  away.  They  are  doing  that  at  the  job  where  I  am  now 
working.  If  they  want  the  scaffold  for  another  job  they 
take  it  away. 

4658.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Is  the  bricklaying  being  done  by 
one  contractor  and  the  carpentry  by  another  contractor  ? 
— No,  it  is  all  being  done  by  the  same  firm. 

4659.  (Mr.  Jesmp.)  Is  there  not  an  insufficiency  of 
scaffolding  for  the  carpenters  as  they  get  to  the  roof  ? — - 
We  have  to  make  our  own  as  a  rule.  Suppose  you  have 
a  roof  with  a  20-foot  span  ;  the  principals  will  be  made 
and  put  together  in  their  entirety  on  the  ground,  and 
picked  up  and  put  in  their  place.  In  that  case  we 
practically  get  no  scaffold  whatever,  and  you  have  to  get 
up  the  best  way  you  can.  With  regard  to  putting^ 
in   the  purlins,  you  have  to  hang  on  to  nothing  to 
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get  up  to  them.  I  was  working  on  a  roof  where  the 
,  rafters  were  31  feet  long  and  there  were  four  purlins. 
•  On  the  building  we  had  good  scaffolding  fixed,  but  at  the 
top,  that  is  the  ridge,  we  had  two  boards  wide  on  the  top 
collar  and  we  had  to  put  a  stool  on  that  to  nail  the  top  of 
the  rafters  and  the  other  purlins,  we  had  no  scaffolding  at 
all  to  fix  them. 

4660.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Were  you  in  the  employ  of  the 
general  contractor  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4661.  The  work  was  not  under-let? — No,  I  was  em- 
ployed by  the  contractor,  and  it  was  not  sub-let  at  all. 

4662.  (3fr.  Macfarlane.)  You  had  it  sheeted  all  over 
from  the  eaves  ? — Yes,  what  was  called  sheeted  over. 

4663.  Anyhow  it  was  planked  there  ? — Yes,  sir,  in 
places. 

4664.  You  put  your  principals  together  there  and  reared 
them  one  by  one  ? — Yes. 

4665.  Of  course  you  stayed  them  by  nailing  pieces 
across  ? — Yes. 

4fi66.  You  began  at  the  bottom  with  your  first  purlin, 
how  many  had  you  ? — We  put  the  ridge  in  first. 

4667.  You  did  not  begin  at  the  bottom,  you  put  your 
ridge  in  first  ? — Yes. 

4668.  Very  well  then,  how  did  you  manage  to  get  your 
scaffold  up  to  the  ridge.  Had  you  a  collar  on  the 
principal  ? — Yes,  the  collar  ran  through  the  principal  above 
this  rib. 

4669.  You  had  a  collar  a  certain  distance  down,  and  you 
put  planks  between  the  principals  and  that  collar  ? — We 
laid  the  planks  on  that  collar. 

4670.  Was  that  too  low  ? — -Yes,  we  could  just  manage 
to  reach  it  by  standing  on  the  stool. 

4671.  And  you  had  planks  again  on  top  of  that  ? — Yes. 

4672.  Was  not  that  safe  enough  ? — No. 

4673.  With  regard  to  the  planking,  had  you  got  enough 
planks? — You  could  not  have  got  many  more  in,  just 
there. 

4674.  Have  you  any  joiners'  labourers  ? — Yes,  we 
generally  have  one  or  two  amongst  10  of  us. 

4675.  Well  the  labourers  would  be  looking  after  the 
tackle,  do  not  they  assist  you  with  your  scaffolds  ? — Yes, 
but  the  builder  would  not  let  us  have  scaffolding,  he 
reckons  we  can  do  our  work  without  it. 

4676.  What  would  you  suggest  should  be  provided  in 
such  cases  ? — I  should  say  that  there  should  be  two  boards, 
at  least,  against  each  purlin  so  that  the  men  could  stand 
on  it  and  fix  the  rafters.  _ 

4677.  When  you  have  to  raise  the  stool  as  you  call  it — 
we  call  them  saw  benches — you  would  have  four,  that  is 
two  to  each  leg,  would  you  not  ? — ^Your  stool  would  lie 
that  length  (i^hoimng),  and  it  would  be  18  inches  wide, 
therefore  three  might  be  sufficient. 

4678.  So  you  were  practically  a  plank  short,  that  is 
what  you  complain  of  ? — In  that  particular  case,  yes. 

4679.  What  you  complain  of  is  insufficiency  of  scaffold- 
ing when  you  are  doing  the  roof  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  general 
complaint. 

4680.  (Mr.Jessup.)  Do  you  find  that  the  material  which 
is  being  used  in  the  erection  of  the  building  is  very  often 
the  stuff  you  have  to  stand  on  ? — Yes,  we  use  the  stuff 
we  are  fixing  on  the  roof,  the  rafters,  collars,  plate,  and 
such  like. 

4681.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  plant,  has  any- 
thing ever  come  to  your  notice  whereby  you  could  see 
that  the  things  had  not  been  inspected  at  all,  or  anything 
of  I  that  description  ? — I  have  brought  a  little  piece  of 
evidence  on  that  point  in  my  pocket.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  the  Committee,  but  a 
labourer  brought  a  pulley-wheel  to  me  and  asked  me  to 
lend  hitn  my  oil  can,  as  it  wanted  oiling.  He  said  that  it 
did  not  run  very  free,  so  I  took  it  to  pieces,  and  that  is 
the  result  {showing). 

4682.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  is  it,  the  pin  out  of  the 
jenny-wheel  ? — Yes. 

4683.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  That  is  the  original  diameter, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  sir. 

;  4684.  And  that  is  what  it  has  worn  down  to  ?— Yes, 
from  f-inch  to  about  |-inch. 

■  4685.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Was  that  being  used  by  a  respect- 
able firm  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  they  would  be  considered  a 
respectable  firm. 


4686.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  leave  that  pin  with  the 
Committee  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4687.  With  regard  to  the  barricading  of  well-holes 
and  lifts  in  course  of  construction,  you  heard  the  other 
witnesses,  do  you  agree  with  what  they  said  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

4688.  And  you  consider  it  should  always  be  done  ? — 
Yes,  I  can  give  you  an  illustration,  something  which 
I  saw. 

4689.  Please  do  ? — It  was  at  a  new  station  of  an  electric 
railway  in  London.  There  were  three  pits  in  this  set,  and 
fortunately  two  of  them  had  been  railed  in  at  some  time 
or  the  other,  but  the  rails  had  been  knocked  down.  I 
suppose  there  were  three  rails  and  two  posts  deficient. 
These  posts  were  6  feet  apart  and  about  5  feet  high, 
and  that  was  all  the  protection  there  was.  There  was 
plenty  of  room,  of  course,  for  anything  to  fall  in  between. 
One  pit  had  not  any  rails  or  anything  around  it  at  all,  and 
it  was  about  40  feet  down  to  the  bottom,  and  bricks  and 
scaffolding  were  laying  all  round  about,  so  there  was 
plenty  of  chance  for  anyone  to  fall  down.  I  think  that  is 
a  matter  which  ought  to  be  looked  into. 

4690.  {3fr.  Macfarlane.)  What  do  you  mean  by  pit 
holes  ? — They  were  lift  holes. 

4691.  {Chairman.)  Would  the  men  have  occasion  to  be 
working  or  passing  near  the  holes? — I  was  close  to  them 
working  on  some  timber,  and  not  more  than  3  feet  away. 

4692.  Then  you  think  'a  guard  rail  ought  to  be  6  feet 
high  ? — There  ought  to  have  been  two  or  three  rails 
besides  that  one. 

4693.  The  only  other  point  you  have  mentioned  is  about 
the  examination  of  scaffolding  plant  ;  you  think  it  ought 
to  be  overhauled  periodically  ? — Yes. 

4694.  How  often  do  you  consider  it  should  be  examined  ? 
— I  should  say  at  least  once  in  12  months. 

4695.  And  who  is  to  overhaul  it  ? — The  firm  ought  to 
do  that,  or  else  appoint  a  man  to  do  it,  and  see  that  it  was 
done. 

4696.  You  consider  that  the  builder  should  appoint  a 
competent  person  to  look  after  the  scaffolding  plant, 
and  see  that  it  is  all  safe  ? — Yes  ;  you  see  since  this 
concrete  floor  craze  has  existed  in  London  they  use  the 
scaffold  boards  for  concrete  in  a  good  many  buildings,  and 
the  cement  gets  on  to  them  and  then  they  get  alternately 
wet  and  dry  ;  that  soon  causes  them  to  get  rotten. 

4697.  Then  you  also  think  that  inspectors  ought  to  be 
appointed  to  look  after  the  scaffolding  and  the  buildings 
generally,  and  that  these  inspectors  should  be  practical 
men.  The  same  question,  of  course,  arises  that  we  have 
asked  other  witnesses  as  to  whether  these  scaffolding  in- 
spectors are  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  authorities  or  by 
the  Grovernment  ? — I  should  say  they  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Government,  and  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
builder  and  local  influence. 

4698.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  practical  man  ? — A  man 
who  understands  scaffolding. 

4699.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  You  mean  someone  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  outside  work  of  a  building  ? — Yes. 

4700.  ( Mr.  Shepherd.)  With  regard  to  the  building  you 
ware  telling  us  about,  where  you  had  to  get  about  like 
cats  to  do  your  work,  did  the  builder  ever  come  to  the 
work  ? — Yes,  about  once  a  fortnight. 

4701.  Was  he  a  practical  man  ? — Yes,  and  he  has  done 
several  big  jobs. 

4702.  But  that  does  not  make  him  a  practical  builder, 
you  know,  because  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  are  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  building  who  are  not  builders  at 
all  ? — It  rests  with  the  foreman  sometimes.  I  am  not 
condemning  the  builder  alone  on  this  point. 

4703.  According  to  what  you  told  us  as  to  the  way  in 
which  you  had  to  do  your  part  of  the  work,  it  must  have 
added  a  third  to  the  cost  of  the  job,  as  to  what  it  would 
have  done  had  you  proper  planks  to  get  about  on  ? — That 
has  always  been  my  contention. 

4704.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  cannot  do  your  work' 
with  the  same  freedom  as  if  you  had  a  proper  foothold  to' 
stand  on  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  You  had  no  chance  to  do  thfr' 
work.  On  the  job  where  I  am  working  at  present,  there 
is  a  fortnight's  work  up  there  for  a  couple  of  joiners,  and 
they  are  taking  the  scaffolding  down  because  they  want  it. 
for  somewhere ,  else.  I  heard  the  builder  say  he  would 
send  Bio  more  scaffolding.    He  said  :  "  You  have  got  800- 
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I' boards,  and  I  shall  send  no  more."  It  is  a  general  cry,  joiners  in  London,  as  to  insufficiency  of  scaffolding? —  Mr  ^  0.  Bun 
this  insufficiency  of  scaffolding,  for  our  jobs  at   any     Yes,  sir.  — — - 

rate.  CCWwa«.)  Thank  you  ;  we  are  much  obliged  to  you.    28  Apr.  190 

4705.  That  is  the  general  cry  amongst  carpenters  and  The  witness  then  withdrew.  ... 


Mr.  Joseph  Beeston,  called,  and  examined. 


4706.  (Cha'rm  111.)  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Branch  of  the  United  Operative  Plumbers'  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  you  not  ? — No  ;  to  the 
Managing  Committee  of  the  whole  of  the  branches. 

4707.  And  you  are  a  plumber  by  trade  ? — Yes,  sir. 

i  4708.  You  are  not  actually  working  at  the  trade  now, 
are  you  ? — Oh,  yes. 

•   4709.  You  are  ?— Yes. 

4710.  I  daresay  the  other  gentlemen  on  this  Committee 
already  know,  but  I  should  like  it  to  be  placed  on  record, 
what  a  plumber  does  on  a  building  in  course  of  erection  ; 
what  is  the  main  part  of  bis  work  ? — In  reference  to  the 
interior  work,  probably  you  are  aware  that  the  present 
system  of  fixing  soil  pipes,  waste  pipes  are  fixed  on  the 
exterior  of  the  wall,  and  the  system  that  is  generally 
adopted  is,  that  the  work  is  started  at  the  top,  in  order  that 
the  scaffold  may  be  lowered  as  the  other  trades  complete 
iheir  section  of  the  work.  We  find,  by  experience,  that 
the  scaffolding  which  is  left  for  the  plumber  is  insufficient, 
and  he  has  to  make  shift  the  best  way  he  possibly  can  by 
ladders  or  standing  on  the  window  sills  to  fix  the  pipes  or 
wipe  the  joints,  which  you  can  realise  is  a  very  danger- 
ous proceeding  for  him  ;  and,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  pot  of  hot  metal  falling  on  men  working 
below. 

4711.  Would  you  suggest  that  a  full  platform  should  be 
left  for  the  plumber  to  do  his  work  ? — That  v/ould  not  be 
possible,  in  many  instances.  What  we  do  suggest  is,  that 
a  section  of  the  scaffolding  should  be  left  in  position  until 
the  plumber  has  finished  his  work.  It  would  be  rather 
unreasonable,  on  our  part,  to  expect  the  whole  of  the 
scaffolding  to  be  left  up  merely  for  the  sake  of  one  or 
two  plumbers  who  would,  probably,  take  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  longer  to  complete  their  work.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  keep  the  original  scaffold  up  ;  we  suggest  that 
a,  section  of  the  scaffold  should  be  left  up  for  the  plumber 
to  complete  his  portion  of  the  work,  provided  the  main 
ficaffold  is  struck. 

4712.  Can  their  work  be  done  from  ladders  ?  —  We  think 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  proceeding  for  the  plumber  to  work 
on  a  scaffold  board  fixed  to  a  "  cripple "  on  the  ladder. 
We  recommend  that  the  cripples  should  not  be  suspended 
from  one  round  of  the  ladder,  but  should  be  secured  to 
{in  iron  bracket  running  over  several  rounds,  and  bolted 
to  the  top  and  bottom  round. 

4713.  Why  do  you  think  so?— In  the  first  place,  the 
plumber  in  making  the  joints  has  both  his  hands  at 
work  ;  one  hand  in  getting  the  metal  out  of  the  ladle,  and 
the  other  hand  is  wiping  the  joint,  so  he  is  standing  on  the 
ladder  without  any  hold  of  it. 

:  4714.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  they  lead  soil-pipes,  then  ? 
— Yes. 

4715.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  known  of  any  accidents 
to  plumbers  which  were  due  to  insufficiency  of  scaffolding  ? 
— Yes. 

4716.  Any  serious  accidents? — Well,  we  have  had  three 
fatal  cases  in  five  years. 

4717.  Can  you  describe  how  those  accidents  happened  ? 
Have  you  any  particulars  with  you  ?— I  have  not  the 
details,  but  I  know  in  two  instances  the  plumber  fell 
from  the  ladder.  In  another  case,  the  man  was  fixing  a 
pipe  from  a  window  sill. 

4718.  Without  having  a  proper  scaffold? — Without 
having  any  proper  scaffold  at  all  ;  he  had  to  get  at  the 
job  the  best  way  he  could,  as  the  original  scaffold  was 
struck. 

4719.  Did  he  fall  ?— Yes,  he  fell  down  and  was  killed. 

4720.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  1  suppose  they  could  have  made 
a  truss  scaffold  for  him  to  use  ? — Yes. 

4721.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  you  not  allowed  to  make 
flcaffolds  for  yourselves  ?— Oh,  no,  sir. 

4722.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  had  a  stack  of  soil 
pipes  with  various  branches  going  into  it,  are  you  not 
allowed  to  put  ledgers  out  of  the  windows,  and  sheet  them 
across,  and  so  get  a  proper  scaffold  to  stand  on  to  do  your 
work  ?— No  ;  they  would  not  allow  us  to  interfere  with 
the  scaffolding. 


4723.  {Mr.  Ilaggeriy.)  They  do  not  find  the  plant  for 
such  things  as  that  ? — No  ;  that  is  one  of  my  points,  in 
reference  to  scaffolding,  that  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  made 
compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  that  proper 
scaffolding  should  be  provided,  and  a  proper  man  set 
apart  to  shift  the  scaffolding,  when  the  plumber  requires 
it  to  be  done.  We  think  it  necessary  that  the  scaff older  on 
a  job  should  remove  any  scaffolding  that  is  necessary  for 
a  plumber  to  fix  a  pipe,  that  is,  to  get  a  branch  through 
the  wall. 

4724.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  think  that  a  scaffolder 
should  be  appointed  to  make  scaffolds  for  the  plumbers' 
work  ? — That  is  so. 

4725.  Do  you  use  hanging  scaffolds  ? — -Yes,  sir,  we 
use  the  boat.  That  is,  what  we  term  a  "  bosun's 
seat." 

4726.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  the  same  as  a  cradle  ? — 
No,  sir. 

4727.  Will  you  please  describe  it  then  ? — A  "  bosun's 
"  seat  "  is  a  piece  of  board  about  18  inches  long  and  7  or 
8  inches  wide,  with  four  holes,  one  in  each  corner,  through 
each  of  which  a  rope  passes.  This  is  slung,  and  the 
plumber  sits  on  this  seat.  There  again,  sir,  is  the  danger 
of  the  metal  falling  down  on  the  men  below  while  the 
plumber  is  making  his  joint,  because  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  he  has  to  make  a  temporary  arrangement  to  fix  this 
up  by,  while  he  is  using  the  metal. 

4728.  How  is  that  taken  up  and  down  ? — By  a  labourer 
below. 

4729.  What  is  the  alternative  to  that  method  ? — A 
scaffold  should  be  fixed  for  the  plumber  to  complete  his 
work. 

4730.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  are  referring  to  the 
closing  of  wiped  joints,  but  an  iron  pipe  is  a  different 
thing  altogether  ? — At  the  same  time  you  must  recognise 
that  the  metal  is  generally  used  in  the  caulking  of  iron 
pipes. 

4731.  But  not  in  the  same  fashion  ? — Well,  a  pot  of 
hot  lead  has  to  be  taken  up  to  complete  the  fixture  of  the 
joint. 

4732.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  would  not  object  to  the 
"  bosun's  seat  "  where  there  was  a  long  building  and  no 
openings  of  any  kind  ? — We  should  not  object  to  a  small 
cradle. 

4733.  I  am  speaking  of  iron  and  not  wiped  joints  ? — 
You  cannot  fix  an  iron  pipe  out  of  a  "  bosun's  seat," 
because  as  you  went  to  fix  the  pipe  you  would  shift 
yourself  with  it.  There  is  one  more  point,  ventilation 
pipes  are  generally  continued  up  to  the  highest  parts  of 
the  roof,  and  in  many  instances  we  are  unable  to  get  what 
we  consider  to  be  sufficient  standing  to  execute  this  work. 
We  suggest  instead  of  the  one  ladder,  which  is  generally 
provided,  that  two  ladders  should  be  allowed  the  plumber 
to  fix  his  pipes  up  this  roof. 

4734.  {Chairman.)  That  is  on  the  slope  of  the  roof  ? — 
Yes.  Two  ladders  are  wanted,  so  that  when  the  plumber 
is  fixing  a  pipe  at  that  angle  he  will  be  able  to  put  a  foot 
on  each  side  of  the  pipe,  and  so  that  his  labourer  can 
stand  on  the  other  ladder  and  hold  the  metal  pot  while  he 
is  using  it.  We  think  it  is  a  reasonable  suggestion  that, 
on  a  roof,  where  the  plumber  has  to  fix  a  pipe,  he  should 
have  two  ladders  instead  of  one. 

4735.  Is  not  that  the  sort  of  thing  that  your  Associa- 
tion might  arrange  with  the  employers.  It  seems  to  m 
to  be  rather  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  make  a  regulation 
however,  we  will  consider  it  ? — Well,  as  Mr.  Shepherd 
said  just  now,  if  a  man  was  hanging  about  on  a  roof, 
he  could  not  do  his  work  as  well  as  when  he  had  a 
proper  scaffold,  and  I  am  sure  a  plumber  cannot.  He  has 
to  have  a  pot  of  metal  hanging  on  a  ladder,  and  the  move- 
ment of  that  ladder  is-liable  to  upset  the  metal. 

4736.  Well,  let  us  go  on  to  the  inside.  Is  there 
anything  special  about  the  work  inside  a  building  to 
which  you  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  ? 
• — No,  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  with  reference  to 
the  interior  work,  because  it  is  generally  accessible. 
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4737.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Is  not  the  remedy  in  your  own 
hands  ? — Well,  no  ;  you  see  in  many  instances  our  work 
is  a  separate  contract  altogether  to  the  building. 

4738.  More  often  than  not  ? — Yes,  in  many  instances 
the  builder  sub-lets  this  work  to  a  plumber,  and  we  find 
that  this  so-called  master  plumber  has  no  scaffolding 
whatever.  He  is  simply  a  journeyman  plumber  who  has 
taken  on  the  work.  We  have  to  depend  upon  the  builder 
to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  contract. 

4739.  Suppose  all  the  plumbers  in  your  Association 
passed  a  resolution  amongst  themselves,  that  they  would 
not  work  to  endanger  their  lives  without  proper  precau- 
tions being  taken,  such  precautions  as  you  have  been 
suggesting  to  us? — Yes,  sir,  but  that  would  be  futile 
unless  the  employers  would  agree  to  it.  They  would  have 
to  be  consenting  parties.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  in  the 
position  to  take  such  stringent  measures  as  that. 

4740.  {Mr.  Macfadane.)  Your  idea  is  that  this  Com- 
mittee should  suggest  some  practicable  means  to  safeguard 
your  lives  and  limbs  in  the  execution  of  your  work  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

4741.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Would  you  agree  if  a  regulation 
were  made  that  no  one  should  interfere  with  any  of  the 
scaffolding,  unless  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  foreman  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  should  welcome  such  a  regulation. 

4742.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  more  points  with 
regard  to  scaffolding  which  you  wish  to  mention  ? — No, 
sir. 

4743.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  lead  poisoning.  You 
plumbers,  of  course,  are  constantly  using  lead,  molten 
lead,  and  handling  lead  pipes  and  so  forth.  Do  any  of 
your  members  ever  suffer  from  lead  poisoning  ? — Yes, 
a  good  many. 

4744.  Have  you  had  any  fatal  cases  of  lead  poisoning  ? 
— I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  the  number  from 
memory,  but  I  may  say  we  have  a  number  of  members 
who  suffer  from  the  effects  of  lead  at  an  early  age,  which 
might  prevent  them  from  following  their  employment. 

4745.  I  suppose  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  matter  of 
cleanliness  ;  what  sort  of  conveniences  for  washing  are 
there  on  buildings  in  course  of  construction  ? — Very  in- 
different, sir. 

4746.  Are  there  any  at  all  ? — Nothing  at  all,  unless 
there  is  occasionally  a  pail  of  water. 

4747.  There  is  water  there  to  begin  with,  is  there  not  ? 
— Yes  ;  there  is  generally  water  on  every  job. 

4748.  What  else  do  you  recommend  should  be  required 
besides  water  ?  What  is  wanted  to  secure  reasonable 
washing  conveniences  ? — We  recommend  you  to  adopt  the 
same  principle  as  is  done  by  the  County  Council,  that 
reasonable  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  men  to  wash 
their  hands  previous  to  having  their  meals,  and  also  that 
soap  should  be  provided. 

4749.  I  suppose  you  want  something  to  wash  in  ? — Yes, 
a  bucket. 

4750.  Then  you  want  towels  ? — Yes,  quite  so,  sir. 

4751.  {Mr.  Mar.farlane.)  You  would  require  hot  water, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  if  it  was  possible  to  obtain  it. 

4752.  Is  there  no  provision  made  for  providing  hot 
water  for  your  meals  in  every  case  ? — Yes  ;  we  are  allowed 
by  all  respectable  builders  to  have  one  of  our  men  to  pre- 
pare the  breakfast,  so  far  as  boiling  the  water  is  concerned. 

4753.  {Chairman.)  Do  plumbers,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
wash  their  hands  before  having  meals? — Oh,  yes  ;  we 
could  not  eat  our  meals  if  we  did  not. 

4754.  But  I  do  not  see  what  you  wash  your  hands  in. 
Do  you  wash  your  hands  in  the  teapot  ? — We  generally 
have  a  pail  to  quench  or  cool  the  handles  of  our  irons  in. 

4755.  Where  do  you  wipe  your  hands  ? — On  anything 
we  can  find,  such  as  shavings  or  on  a  handkerchief. 

4756.  Then  what  room  do  you  generally  use  for  taking 
your  meals  in  ? — In  the  shop  where  we  prepare  our  work. 

4757.  On  a  new  building? — Yes,  or  any  building  we 
have  a  shop  and  a  bench  to  work  on. 

4758.  Would  that  be  the  same  shop  as  paints  are  mixed 
in  ? — No,  it  is  entirely  apart. 


4759.  In  that  room  you  hang  up  your  ordinary  clothes, 

and  also  have  your  meals  there  ? — Yes. 

4760.  In  doing  your  work  in  that  room,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  any  dust  caused  ? — Yes,  but  we  generally  see 
that  the  shop  is  cleaned  every  morning. 

4761.  Have  you  a  fire  there  ? — Yes,  sir,  there  is  a  fire 
there  during  the  working  hours. 

4762.  You  melt  your  lead  there,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

4763.  Do  you  generally  wear  overalls,  or  do  you  work 
in  your  ordinary  clothes  ? — We  wear  overalls. 

4764.  Do  the  plumbers  take  them  home  with  them  or 
leave  them  on  the  job  ? — They  generally  leave  them  on  the 
job. 

4765.  Should  they  not  be  taken  home  every  week  to  be 
washed  ? — It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  plumber  to  do  so. 

4766.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  if  the 
plumbers  were  required  to  have  their  overalls  washed  once 
a  week  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection 
at  all. 

4767.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  use  the  sdme  overall 
for  weeks  and  months,  without  ha^dng  it  washed,  it  must 
get  into  a  filthy  state  and  full  of  lead  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

4768.  Would  it  be  any  hardship  also,  supposiag  the 
master  plumber,  or  the  builder,  or  the  employer,  were 
compelled  to  provide  such  washing  accommodation  as  you 
have  suggested,  to  say  that  the  men  shall  wash  their  hands 
before  meals  and  before  leaving  work  ?— If  there  were  a 
stipulation  of  that  kind  the  man  in  charge  would  see  that 
the  men  did  it. 

4769.  Yes,  but  suppose  the  men  were  made  responsible  ? 
--I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  raised  by 
the  men  on  that  point. 

4770.  You  will  agree  that  one  way  of  lessening  lead 
poisoning  is  by  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  workmen  ? 
— Yes,  in  a  very  great  measure,  that  is  the  chief  thing. 

4771.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Don't  you  find  that  some  men 
are  more  susceptible  to  lead  poisoning  than  others  ? — Yes, 
some  appear  to  inhale  the  lead  far  more-  than  others. 
I  have  been  in  the  trade  since  I  was  14  years  of  age  and  I 
have  only  had  one  slight  attack  of  lead  poisoning.  I  think 
plumbers  take  more  care  of  themselves  now  than  they  did 
formerly.  They  look  after  their  health  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  used  to  do,  at  all  events  so  far  as  cleanliness  is 
concerned. 

4772.  Is  yours  a  benefit  society  as  well  as  a  trade 
society,  because,  if  so,  you  would  have  on  your  funds  the 
men  who  meet  with  accidents  or  suffer  from  lead 
poisoning  ? — Yes. 

4773.  Can  you  give  us  a  year's  statistics  of  the 
accidents? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  them 
to-day,  but  I  could  get  it  sent  on  to  the  Committee  from 
headquarters. 

4774.  {Chairman.)  We  should  like,  not  merely  a  list  of 
the  accidents  which  have  occurred  and  the  causes,  but  also 
a  list  of  your  members  who  have  been  on  sick  pay  froril 
lead  poisoning  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  how  far  back  do  you  want  the 
statistics  for. 

{Chairman.)  One  year,  say  for  1906. 

4775.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  are  aware  that  there  are 
responsible  firms  of  master  plumbers  who  undertake  to 
supply  material  as  well  as  labour  ;  they  undertake  the 
whole  thing,  and  with  such  firms  there  is  not  the  same 
want  of  precaution  that  there  is  in  cases  where  the 
plumber  is  merely  a  sub-contractor  for  the  labour  ? — In 
those  cases,  sir,  the  original  contractor  provides  the 
scaffolding  for  the  plumbing  firm. 

4776.  Well,  take  a  firm  like  Dent  &  Hellyer,  would 
they  pro\ide  any  scaffolding  ? — Well,  if  they  were 
executing  a  sanitary  job  they  would. 

4777.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Of  course,  you  want  a  scaffolder 
as  well,  and  not  only  the  scaffolding  ? — Yes. 

4778.  Then  if  a  firm  employed  a  scaffolder  and 
borrowed  the  plant,  they  would  be  all  right  ?— Yes,  that 
would  answer  the  purpose. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Beeston. 
The  witness  then  withdrew. 
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PRESENT  : 


Mr.  W.  Dawkins  Cramp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  J.  Batcheloh. 
Mr.  D.  Haggerty. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Jessdp. 


Mr.  G.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  W.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  J.P. 


Mr.  L.  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Frank  Griffiths,  called,  and  t  xamined. 


4779.  {Chairman.')  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send 
in  an  excellent  statement,  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  read  it,  then  the  members  of  the 
Committee  will  ask  you  any  questions  that  arise  as  we 
proceed  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4780.  "  (1)  Buildings  in  course  of  erection  should  have 
"  permanent  provision  made  for  using  cradles  and  bosun's 
*'  chairs  where  future  painting  and  cleaning  is  likely 
"  frequently  to  occur,  such  as  well-holes  and  painted  fronts." 
How  should  this  be  done  ? — At  the  present  time  to  clean 
down  the  front  of  a  building  you  have  to  knock  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  and  put  a  plank  out  on  which  to  hook  your 
block  and  tackle,  whereas  I  have  known  of  several  cases 
where  the  architects  have  made  provision  for  this  by 
building  in  a  short  girder,  somewhere  about  the  cornice, 
which  projects,  say,  six  inches  or  a  foot  over  the  top  of  the 
cornice.  It  saves  breaking  the  roof  every  time,  as  it  is 
part  of  the  permanent  structure.  We  now  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  scaffolding  ;  anything  which  is  permanent 
would  be  safer.  I  have  myself  prevailed  upon  several 
owners  to  put  these  in,  to  save  damage  to  the  structure. 
For  instance,  the  fronts  of  terra-cotta  buildings  are 
washed  down,  and  painters  are  often  washing  down  the 
new  style  of  front  made  by  Doulton's  ;  if  this  permanent 
arrangement  were  carried  out  it  would  be  far  safer. 

4781.  You  think  it  would  add  to  the  safety  of  the 
workers,  because  you  fix  your  cradle  and  bosun  chair  to  it 
without  any  temporary  scaffold  ? — Yes,  without  any 
temporary  scaffolding  whatever. 

4782.  Would  not  such  an  arrangement  disfigure  the 
buildings  ? — No,  not  those  I  have  seen,  especially  at  the 
backs  of  buildings,  or  enclosed  well-holes. 

4783.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  only  observation  I  should 
like  to  make  upon  this  suggestion  is,  that  we  have  had 
several  witnesses  here  who  rather  objected  altogether  to 
the  use  of  bosun's  seats.  You  seem  to  imply  that  this  is 
a  recognised  appliance  for  painters  to  use  in  doing  such 
work  ? — I  was  a  practical  man  before  I  was  a  master,  and 
I  have  worked  in  bosun's  chairs  for  days  together. 

4784.  And  you  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  use  of 
them  ?— No. 

4785.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  We  had  a  plumber  here 
yesterday,  and  he  explained  to  us  the  difficulty  plumbers 
have  in  doing  their  work  from  these  chairs,  especially 
where  they  have  to  make  wiped  joints.  It  appears  they 
have  lead  soil  pipes  in  London  with  wiped  joints  for  the 
branches,  and  there  is  the  danger  of  the  pot  of  metal 
getting  upset.  The  plumber  has  to  pour  the  molten  metal 
out  of  the  ladle  with  one  hand,  and  wipe  the  joint  with 
the  other  hand.  This  incurs  danger  to  the  plumber  him- 
self and  those  working  or  passing  below  ? — I  think  that 
can  be  met  by  the  use  of  the  right  kind  of  bosun's  chair. 
Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  and  I  am  speaking  of 
what  we  use  ourselves,  I  am  always  ready  to  go  in  for 
anything  new  which  tends  to  greater  safety,  and  we  now 
never  allow  a  single  bosun's  chair  to  be  used.  We  use 
instead  a  short  cradle  3  feet  6  inches  or  4  feet  long,  which 
can  be  fixed  quite  as  easily.  It  has  a  rail  all  round  the 
back,  and  an  iron  bar  across  the  front. 

4786.  {Chairman.)  I  think  that  would  get  over  the  ob- 
jection we  heard  yesterday  ? — Yes,  sir. 


4787.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  It  has  a  rail  round  it  ?— Yes.  Mr.  F. 
Then  again  it  is  becoming  customary  to  use  hand  lamps  Griffiths 
instead  of  a  pot  of  metal,  and  that  does  away  with  the  ' 
use  of  the  pot  altogether  in  a  position  Hkc  that. 

4788.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Still  the  point  is  that  you  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  bosun's  chair  or  some 
modification  of  it  ? — Not  if  properly  used. 

4789.  {Chairman.)  This  arrangement  is  rather  a 
different  thing  to  the  bosun's  chair  which  was  described  to 
us  yesterday.  That  was  merely  a  board  to  sit  on,  whereas 
this  is  a  miniature  cradle  ? — I  should  not  call  that  board  a 
proper  bosun's  chair. 

4790.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  In  London  a  bosun's  chair  is 
generally  understood  to  be  a  piece  of  board  about  that 
size  {shoiving)  with  four  holes,  one  in  each  corner,  and  the 
man  sits  in  between,  and  it  is  suspended  by  a  rope  from 
above.  That  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  bosun's 
chair  ? — I  should  not  call  that  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. 

4791.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  length  of  this  cradle  of 
yours  ? — About  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet. 

4792.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  And  about  18  inches  wide  ?— 
Yes. 

4793.  You  use  that  where  you  have  cast-iron  soil  pipes 
to  fix.  You  would  want  molten  metal  there,  would  you 
not  ?  You  could  not  use  a  lamp  and  solder  on  such  work, 
could  you  ? — That  is  so. 

4794.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  far  in  advance  of 
London  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  safety  to  the  workpeople  is 
concerned. 

4795.  So  that  the  use  of  the  bosun's  chair  is  a  perfectly 
safe  and  tradesmen-like  method  of  carrying  out  your 
work  ? — Yes,  provided,  of  course,  a  proper  bosun's  chair 
is  used.  I  know  men  who  bore  a  couple  of  holes  through 
a  plank  and  call  that  a  bosun's  chair,  and  they  expect  men 
to  work  and  risk  their  lives  by  using  it. 

4796.  Would  you  approve  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  such  bosun's  chairs  as  you  have  described,  and  that 
properly  constructed  cradles  only  should  be  used  ? — 
The  ordinary  bosun's  chair  is  safe  for  certain  work,  but 
when  you  come  to  deal  with  anything  heavy  you  want  a 
cradle. 

4797.  {Chairman.)  Then  the  next  point  is  with  regard 
to  ladders  : — "  Ladders  5  feet  above  top  of  planking  or 
"  edge  of  wall,  house,  or  other  structure,  top  piece  ought 
"  to  be  nailed  on  top  of  ladder  to  prevent  a  workman 
"  losing  his  hold." 

4798.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  think  we  can  pass  that ;  no 
one  will  object  to  that. 

4799.  {Chairman.)  We  will  go  on  to  "  (3)  Using 
"  shorter  and  lighter  ladders  spliced,  instead  of  long 
"  heavy  ladders,  ought  to  be  encouraged.  For  example, 
"  if  a  height  of  three  storeys  is  to  be  reached  it  is  safer  to 
"  use,  say  two  two-storey  ladders  securely  spliced,  which 
"  are  easier  to  rear  and  can  also  be  shortened  to  get  at  the 
"  work  closer  than  rearing  a  heavy  three-storey  or  four 
"  storey  ladder,  as  I  have  known  many  accidents  from 
"  workmen  raising  heavy  and  long  ladders  by  straining 
"themselves  when  in  the  act  of  rearing  and  the  wind 
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Mr.  f.  "  catching  them  when  half-way  up,  probably  causing  a  man 
Griffith*.  "  to  fall  and  lose  his  hold  ;  further,  I  have  never  known 
  "  an  accident  occurring  from  a  spliced  ladder,  for  this 

Apr.  lyu/.  «'  reason  :  One  of  the  first  things  taught  to  an  apprentice 
"  is  how  to  properly  splice  a  ladder  with  a  good  rope  ;  the 
"  ordinary  splice  has  four  good  holds,  viz,,  four  good 
"  spindles  or  rungs  and  the  two  sides  of  the  ladders — the 
"  greater  the  strain  in  a  good  splice  the  greater  the  sa;fety 
"  to  a  great  extent."  Of  course,  you  are  now  referring  to 
painters'  and  plumbers'  ladders  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4800.  And  not  to  builders'  ladders,  such  as  those  used  by 
masons  or  bricklayers  ? — No,  sir. 

4800a.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  notice  you  suggest  that 
five  feet  is  the  minimum  height  which  is  safe  for  a  ladder 
to  rise  about  a  platform  V — Yes. 

4800b.  {Chairman.)  "  (4)  Landing  and  well  boles  on  new 
"  buildings  should  be  temporarily  protected."  How 
should  that  be  done  ? — By  putting  up  a  temporary  guard- 
rail. I  have  known  of  one  or  two  accidents  at  staircases 
due  to  the  want  of  a  guard-rail. 

4800c.  You  put  a  guard-rail  round  ? — Yes. 

4801.  At  what  height  ? — 3  feet  6  inches  or  4  feet. 

4801a.  All  round  the  hole  ? — No,  only  around  the  top  of 
the  landing.  It  is  so  easy  for  a  man  to  walk  back,  over 
the  top  of  a  landing. 

;  ,  .,  4801b.  "  (5)  Foremen  or  charge  hands  should  be  held 
-  ■  .  •  -  "  legally  liable  for  accidents  on  work  they  are  in  charge 
"  of,  especially  where  the  safety  of  apprentices  is  con- 
"  cerned,  where  it  is  proved  they  have  not  listened  to  the 
"  reasonable  demand  of  a  workman  for  the  use  of  proper 
"  scaffolding."  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  this  Committee 
eould  attach  any  such  liability  to  the  foreman  or  charge 
hand.  All  we  can  do  is  to  suggest  any  necessary  regulations, 
which  would  have  to  be  observed  by  foremen  and  others 
in  charge  ? — That  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind. 

4801c.  If  any  regulation  could  be  made  applicable  to 
foremen,  then  they  would  be  liable  to  penalties  for  the 
breach  of  such  regulation  ? — Yes. 

4802.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  how  you  would  hold  a 
foreman  legally  liable  for  an  accident '? — My  reason  for 
putting  that  in  is  because  we  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
the  men  to  appreciate  their  share  of  the  responsibilities 
as  regards  the  scaffolding. 

4802a.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  is  your  view  about  legal 
'    liability  ? — A  man  should  be  punished  for  not  carrying 
out  a  certain  regulation,  where  he  has  been  asked  by 
workmen  for  proper  scaffolding,  and  has  not  attended  to  it. 

4802b.  What  would  you  do  to  him  ? — I  can  scarcely 
answer  that. 

4802c.  Would  you  make  a  foreman  liable  under  the 
Workmen's  (Compensation  Act  ?— No,  sir,  he  could  not  be 
liable  under  that  Act.  The  master  would  be  responsible 
for  that. 

.  4803.  Then  would  you  make  him  liable  to  imprisonment 
or  a  fine  ? — Yes,  a  fine  perhaps,  something  to  get  them  to 
take  more  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

4803a.  {Chairman.)  How  could  you  frame  a  regulation 
which  would  apply  to  the  foreman,  making  him  legally 
responsible  for  any  breach  of  the  regulations  ?  You 
mention  a  case  here  in  which,  if  a  workman  demands  or 
asks  for  proper  scaffolding  and  the  foreman  refuses  or  does 
not  give  it  out,  then  the  foreman  should  be  liable,  instead 
of  the  master  ? — Yes  ;  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  a  master 
has  provided  plenty  of  scaffolding  and  the  foreman  has 
not  made  sufficient  use  of  it  for  the  safety  of  the 
workman,  and  in  consequence  an  accident  happens, 
that  v?ould  be  the  foreman's  fault.  I  have  come 
across  such  cases  as  that,  but  I  do  not  suggest  that  all 
foremen  are  negligent  in  that  way. 

4804.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.')  I  suppose  what  you  mean  to 
convey  is  that  where  a  workman,  especially  a  man  in 
charge,  has  been  guilty  of  wilful  neglect,  that  he  ought 
not  to  get  off  scot  free,  if  an  accident  takes  place  as  the 
result  of  such  neglect  ? — Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

4805.  {Chairman.)  A  foreman  has  no  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  work,  and  presumably  what  he  does,  is,  I  suppose, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  master  ;  if  he  neglects  to  put 
this  additional  scaffolding  up,  he  does  that  in  his 
employer's  interest,  not  his  own.  Is  that  so  ? — Perhaps  I 
take  a  different  view  to  other  people.  I  look  upon  a 
proper  scaffold  as  a  very  good  investment  for  the  master. 
You  cannot  expect  a  man  to  do  his  work  properly  and 
expeditiously  if  he  has  constantly-  to    look  after  his 


personal  safety  at  the  same  time.  I  remember  when  I 
was  working  at  the  trade  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  good 
scaffold. 

4806.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  notice  you  say,  in  paragraph  5 
of  yourstatement,  that  foremen  or  charge  hands  should 
be  legally  liable  for  accidents  and  so  on,  while  in  the  next 
.paragraph,  you  say  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  majority 
of  accidents  are  caused  by  the  workman's  own  negli- 
gence?—I  regard  a  foreman  as  a  workman  in  that 
sense. 

48Q7.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  you  mean  that  a 
foreman  would  be  guilty  of  neglecting  his  duties  if  he,  as 
the  leading  man,  did  not  see  after  the  safety  of  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  the  workmen  where  serious  risk  is  involved  ? 
—Yes. 

48Q8.  And*  that  where  a  man  obviously  neglects  that 
which,  to  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  observer,  is  defective, 
there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  bringing  him  to  book  ? — 
Yes,  sir.  At  present  the  employer  is  the  only  man  on 
the  whole  building  that  is  liable. 

4809.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  Suppose  the  foreman  were  fined, 
who  is  to  receive  the  fines? — {Chairman.)  If  any  regula- 
tions were  framed  under  the  Factory  Act,  the  fines  for 
contraventions  would  go  to  the  Exchequer. 

4810.  {Witness.)  At  a  recent  conference  with  some 
workmen,  I  found  that  they  did  not  want  to  be  held 
liable,  or  responsible  in  any  way,  for  the  apprentices  with 
them  on  a  job.  They  argued  that  the  apprentices  were 
not  under  their  charge,  so  that  if  anything  went  wrong 
we  could  not  say  to  the  man,  you  ought  to  have  looked 
after  him. 

4811.  {Chairman.)  After  all,  it  seems  to  me  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  it  is  a  matter  between  the  master  and  the  fore- 
man, or  the  man  in  charge.  At  present  I  cannot  see  my 
way  clear  to  frame  any  regulation  that  would  make  the 
foreman  liable. 

2-,4812.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  If  a  man  wilfully  neglects  his 
special  duties,  you  consider  he  should  not  be  able  to  place 
the  blame  on  someone  else  ?— That  is  so. 

4813.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  say  in  your  statement, 
"  where  it  is  proved  they  have  not  listened  to  the  reason- 
"  able  demand  of  a  workman  for  the  use  of  proper 
"  scaffolding,"    I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  you  there. 

4814.  {Chairman.)  I  want  a  regulation  framed  to  that 
effect.  I  should  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  it.  I 
was  hoping  that  Mr.  Griffiths  could  help  us  in  the  solu- 
tion, but  we  will  leave  the  matter  there  and  pass  on  to 
the  next  point.  "  (6)  In  my  opinion,  the  majority  of 
"  accidents  are  caused  by  the  workmen's  own  negligence 
"  in  not  using  the  scaffolding  provided  for  them  in  a  proper 
"  and  efficient  manner,  and  in  not  examining  same  before 
"  use."  You  have  already  said  that  "workmen"  includes- 
"  foremen  "  ? — Yes. 

4815.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  can  quite  see  the  position. 
Of  course  a  plumber  would  seldom  make  his  own  scaffold. 
I  suppose  your  own  men  do  not  construct  the  scaffolding  ? 
— No.  We  provide  all  we  possibly  can,  but  we  often  find 
men  going  out  of  our  yard  with  gear  unsuited  to  the  job 
they  are  going  to  do.  If  I  say,  "Why  don't  you  take 
"  something  else  ?  "  they  say,  "  Oh,  I  never  thought  of  it." 
For  instance,  a  man  may  take  one  of  those  little  bosun's 
chairs  instead  of  a  chair-cradle,  while  the  latter  is  just  a» 
easy  to  fix  and  is  more  efficient  to  work  in.  They  take 
ropes  without  examining  them,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  Again,  they  will  take  a  chain  without  asking 
whether  it  has  been  tested. 

4816.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  are  largely  in  the  hands  of 
your  workmen  in  matters  like  that  ? — We  are  to  a  great 
extent. 

4817.  Have  you  no  one  in  charge  at  your  stores  ? — Yes^ 
we  have  a  store-keeper  who  is  responsible  for  anything, 
that  goes  out. 

4818.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  So  that  if  the  men  took  a  rope- 
from  the  store,  they  would  not  be  able  to  take  a  defective- 
one  ? — The  store-keeper  examines  everything  as  it  goes  in,, 
not  as  it  goes  out.  There  are  cases  where  things  may  be- 
taken out  without  his  knowledge,  or  at  a  job  that  lasts 
twelve  months  there  may  be  rotten  ropes  or  defective 
ladders. 

4819.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  They  would  be  destroyed  if 
they  came  under  your  notice,  would  they  not  ? — Yes^ 
they  would. 

4820.  {Chairman.)  "  (7)  In  my  firm  we  keep  a  store- 
"  keeper  who  is  responsible  for  all  scaffold  sent  out  to 
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"  jobs — this  I  consider  should  be  the  case  in  all  firms." 
That  has  already  been  discussed. 

4821.  "  (8)  In  firms  where  a  large  amount  of  scaffolding' 
"  is  used,  it  is  an  economy  to  keep  a  man  repairing  it." 
That  we  all  agree  to. 

4822.  "  (9)  Chains  used  as  slings  and  for  cradle  work  we 
"  have  periodically  tested  ;  it  costs  very  little."  How  do 
you  test  your  chains  ? — We  send  them  to  a  chain-tester. 

4823.  Are  the  chains  also  annealed  at  the  testing 
house  ? — No,  they  are  tested  by  putting  a  stress  on  them. 

4824.  (Mr  Shepherd.)  But  you  never  put  any  heavy 
weight  on  your  chains,  do  you  ? — Yes,  very  heavy  weights 
sometimes — when  we  are  using  sheet  lead,  for  instance. 
Every  town  has  not  got  a  chain-testing  works,  but  in 
Liverpool  we  have  many,  owing  to  the  shipping. 

4825.  Do  you  ever  hoist  as  much  as  half  a  ton  at  one 
time  ? — Yes,  about  a  ton  sometimes. 

4826.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  sheet  of  lead — 14  cwt.  at 
the  outside  ? — The  ordinary  sheet  of  6  lb.  is  14  cwt.  A 
sheet  of  h  lb.  is  about  12  cwt.,  and  a  sheet  of  7  lb. 
would  be  about  16  cwt. 

4827.  Do  you  think  a  f-inch  hemp  rope  would  sustain 
that  ? — Yes,  if  it  was  a  good  rope. 

4828.  When  you  say  that  you  have  your  chains 
periodically  tested,  how  often  does  that  mean  ? — Every 
six  or  twelve  months. 

4829.  (Chairman.)  "  (10)  Scaffolding  beginning  to 
"  show  signs  of  decay  should  immediately  be  thrown 
"  away  ;  further,  it  is  economy  for  an  employer  to  provide 
"  efficient  scaffolding  ;  it  is  quickly  erected,  and  the  work- 
"  men  can  get  through  their  work  more  quickly  and 
"  efficiently."  You  would  not  object  to  a  regulation 
requiring  material  used  in  the  erection  of  scaffolds  to  be 
sound,  and  that  any  imperfect  planks  should  be  destroyed 
or  rendered  unfit  for  us  ? — No,  I  should  not. 

4830.  You  think  that  every  employer  ought  to  do  that  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

4831.  "(11)  Every  trade  necessitates  different  methods 
"  of  scaffolding.  A  set  of  rules  as  to  scaffolding  and 
"  precautions  could  not  be  laid  down,  as  every  district  has 
"  its  own  ways,  and  the  workmen  in  those  districts  are 
"  used  to  them."  I  suppose  that  some  general  rules,  at 
any  rate,  could  be  laid  down.  For  instance,  a  regulation 
such  as  I  referred  to  just  now,  with  regard  to  sound 
material,  or  as  to  examination  of  plant  ? — I  mean  that 
any  particular  mode  of  scaffolding  for  all  work  would  be 
out  of  the  question. 

4832.  "(12.)  The  working  on  new  buildings  during 
"  darkness  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  causes 
"  of  accidents.  As  the  working  hours  exist  now,  in 
"  the  middle  of  winter  a  workman  starts  at  7  o'clock, 
"  it  is  probably  not  light  until  8  o'clock  ;  he  then  sits  down 
"  to  breakfast  until  8.30,half  an  hour  of  good  light  being  lost, 
"  and  one  hour  of  darkness — seven  to  eight —is  wasted,  for 
"  which  the  master  pays."  Could  not  a  better  arrange- 
ment than  that  be  made  between  the  masters  and  the 
men  ? — That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

4833.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  your  view  is  that, 
on  a  new  building,  there  is  increased  danger  to  workmen 
when  working  in  the  dark  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  very  much  so. 

4834.  Even  if  there  is  artificial  light  there  is  danger  ? — 
Yes  :  that  sometimes  causes  an  accident  owing  to  the  glare 
and  shadows. 

4835.  If  workmen  were  not  allowed  to  start  work 
on  new  buildings  until  it  was  sufficiently  light,  would  that 
be  a  means  of  preventing  some  accidents  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4836.  (3fr.  Sto.rminq.)  Why  limit  it  to  new  buildings  ? 
— If  they  are  working  inside  a  building  it  does  not  matter 
very  much. 

4837.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Your  object  in  coming  here  to 
give  evidence  was  to  give  this  Committee  your  views 
as  to  minimising  the  number  of  accidents,  was  it  not? 
— Yes,  sir. 

4838.  And  you  suggest  that  this  would  be  a  means  of 
minimising  accidents  ?  —Yes,  sir. 

4839.  (]\[r.  Haqf/ertt/.)  In  your  opinion,  is  the  number  of 
accidents  greater  during  the  shorter  dark  days  than  in 
the  long  days  ? — It  depends  upon  how  they  are  taken.  For 
instance,  you  will  find  that  in  the  winter  there  are  less 
workmen  on  a  building  than  at  other  periods  of  the  year, 
and  there  is  less  risk  of  accident  if  there  are  fewer  men. 
You  will  find  that,  in  the  winter,  nearly  all  builders  in 
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Liverpool  keep  the  numbe;  :f  men  they  employ  as  low  as 
possible,  until  about  March,  when  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen.  Of  course,  the  number  of  accidents  is  less, 
owing  to  the  number  of  men  employed  being  less. 

4840.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  know  of  any  accidents, 
within  your  experiencee,  that  have  happened  which  were 
attributable  to  the  darkness  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4841.  Can  you  g  ve  us  the  particulars  of  one  ? — We  had 
one  in  our  own  business,  through  a  painter  slipping.  The 
men  cannot  see  where  they  are  going,  and  they  will  fall 
over  in  walking  across  joists.  I  have  myself  fallen  over 
early  in  the  morning,  owing  to  the  darkness. 

4842.  ( Afr.  BatchHor.)  In  your  statement  you  say  that, 
as  the  working  hours  exist  at  the  present  time,  a  workman 
starts  work  at  7  a.m.  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  probably  not  light 
until  8  o'clock  ;  he  then  sits  down  to  breakfast  until  8.30, 
half  an  hour  of  good  light  being  lost,  and  one  hour  of 
darkness — seven  to  eight — is  wasted,  which  the  master 
pays  for.  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  matter  which  this  Com- 
mittee cannot  deal  with  ? — We  tried  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  men,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  work 
entirely  in  the  light  and  not  lose  any  wages.  We  do  not 
want  to  take  anything  off  the  men's  wages,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  reduce  the  number  of  working  hours,  but  we 
want  to  be  business-like. 

4843.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  You  have  yet  to  get  the  workmen 
to  agree  to  that  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  our  difficulty. 

4844.  (Chairman.)  A  plumber  was  here  yesterday,  and 
he  made  the  suggestion  that  the  contractor — that  is,  the 
building  contractor — ought  to  be  required  to  fix  any 
scaffolding  required  by  the  plumber,  and  also  leave  up  any 
section  of  the  scaffolding  that  may  be  required  by  the 
plumber  for  fixing  his  pipes.  His  idea  was  that  the 
building  contractor,  who  has  erected  scaffolding  for  other 
purposes,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  let  a  section  of  the 
scaffold  remain  for  the  use  of  the  plumber,  or  to  let  his 
scaffolder  erect  one  for  the  plumber's  use.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ? — I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  that 
respect,  sir.  As  sub-contractors,  we  are  usually  allowed 
to  use  the  main  contractor's  scaffolding,  if  it  is  there.  Of 
course,  if  we  are  not  sharp  enough  in  commencing,  we  can- 
not expect  him  to  keep  it  up.  We  have,  in  all  cases, 
come  to  some  arrangement  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

•  4845.  You  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
main  scaffolding  left  ? — Yes,  sir,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
could  force  the  builder  into  that. 

4846.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  suppose  you  would  be  satisSed 
if  proper  and  sufficient  scaffolding  were  provided  for  the 
plumber  ? — Well,  it  sometimes  comes  to  the  plumber 
supplying  his  own.  We  always  send  our  man  whilst  the 
scaffolding  is  there,  if  possible. 

4847.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  Chairman's  question  was 
directed  to  the  point  as  to  whether  the  general  contractor 
should  be  under  an  obligation  to  leave  sufficient  scaffolding 
for  the  plumber  to  work  on. 

4848.  (Mr.  Marfarlane.)  I  think  the  witness  we  had 
here  yesterday  was  referring  to  the  men  who  undertake  to 
do  the  plumbing  at  piece-work  rates  and  who  provide  the 
labour  only.  You  do  not  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  Liver- 
pool, do  you  ? — No,  sir. 

4849.  (Mr.  Haqqerty.)  In  the  case  referred  to,  I  under 
stood  from  what  the  witness  said,  that  there  was  a  sub- 
contractor and  then  a  second  sub-contractor  ;  that  is,  a  master 
plumber  takes  the  work  on  under  the  architect,  and  then 
that  plumber  sub-lets  it  to  another  plumber  ? — It  is  done 
to  some  extent  here,  but  not  up  in  the  North. 

4850.  Frequently  that  second  sub-contractor  has  not  got 
a  stick,  or  any  plant  of  any  description  ? — He  almost  comes 
under  the  title  of  a  workman. 

4851.  (Chairman.)  The  next  relates  to  lead  poisoning  : 
•■  (13)  Plumbers  now  use  washable  overalls  instead  of  the 
"  old  corduroys  which  they  always  used  to  wear.  They 
"  now  take  these  overalls  off  after  work  and  leave  them, 
"  therefore  they  do  not  carry  the  objectionable  matter 
"  to  their  homes.  The  use  of  washable  overalls  should  be 
"  encouraged."  I  suppose  the  workmen  supply  these 
overalls  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4852.  Do  they  have  them  washed  at  home  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4853.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  required  to  provide 
them  and  wear  them,  and  wash  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4854.  It  would  be  for  their  benefit  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4-*55.  In  some  regulations  under  the  Factory  Act,  which 
are  applicable  to  other  trades  in  which  lead  is  used,  the 
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Mr.  F.  employer  has  to  provide  the  overalls,  and  in  some  cases  he 
Griffiths.      even  has  to  get  them  washed,  so  that  the  overalls  are  not 

  taken  into  the  workers'  homes  at  all.    That  has  not 

Apr.  1 907.  occurred  to  you,  I  suppose  ? — Well,  sir,  the  plumbers  have 
~~         to  go  all  over  the  country,  and  the  employer  .could  not 
attend  to  washing  the  overalls  in  that  case. 

4856.  It  is  not  impossibe  for  the  master  plumber  to 
provide  his  men  with  overalls  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  your 
suggestion  is  that  the  men  should  provide  them,  and  they 
should  be  washed  weekly  in  order  to  minimise  the  possible 
ill-efEects  of  the  lead  ? — Yes,  when  I  was  serving  my  time 
at  the  trade,  the  men  used  to  wear  a  black  jacket  and 
corduroys,  and,  of  course,  he  carried  them  home  with  him. 
Now  they  wear  blue  overalls,  which  they  slip  ofE  at  meal 
times,  and  leave  them  at  the  works.  Of  course  some  of 
them  never  get  washed,  but  it  is  better  than  taking  the 
dirt  home  on  their  clothes. 

4857.  It  would  be  very  much  better  if  these  overalls 
were  washed  once  a  week  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

4858.  Your  observation  here  applies  more  to  painters 
than  to  plumbers  ? — It  applies  to  plumbers  as  well. 

4859.  But  only  the  plumber's  hands  come  into  contact 
with  lead  ? — He  gets  into  some  very  dirty  places  in 
repairing  work,  and  he  uses  a  fair  amount  of  red  lead. 

4860.  It  is  the  actual  contact  with  the  lead  we  are 
considering — the  possibility  of  a  man  getting  lead  dust 
into  his  system  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4861.  For  instance,  I  suppose  he  has  to  cut  his  lead  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  does  not  make  any  dust,  unless  the  lead  has 
been  left  out  in  the  rain  for  some  time. 

4862.  Also  in  melting  the  solder  he  inhales  the  fumes 
when  the  men  use  the  melting  pot  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  but  only 
to  a  small  extent. 

4863.  Are  your  painters  and  plumbers  mostly  engaged 
on  new  buildings  or  decorating  old  ones  ? — On  all  kinds  of 
work. 

4864.  But  can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  employment  on  new  buildings  as  compared  with 
old  buildings  ? — If  anything,  they  are  employed  to  a  greater 
extent  on  new  buildings  ;  but  there  is  not  much  in  it. 

4865.  {Mr.  She/Jfrd.)  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  work 
would  be  new,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  perhaps  it  would  ;  but 
we  do  a  large  amount  of  old  work. 

4866.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  Have  you  had  much  experience 
of  lead  poisoning  amongst  your  hands  ? — Not  a  great 
deal. 

4867.  Have  you  known  of  many  cases  throughout  your 
career?— No,  sir. 

4868.  There  are  some  bad  cases,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

4869.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  In  most  cases  there  is  a  contri- 
butory cause,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  pir, 

4870.  {Chairman.')  Then,  as  to  washing  accommodation. 
We  are  now  referring  to  new  buildings,  you  know.  What 
is  generally  provided  ? — In  my  statement  I  am  not 
referring  to  new  buildings,  but  to  the  plumbers'  shop. 

4871.  If  you  are  referring  to  the  workshop  premises,  I 
am  afraid  we  cannot  deal  with  that.  We  are  concerned 
with  buildings  in  course  of  construction  or  repair.  What 
means  of  washing  have  the  plumbers  who  work  on  these 
buildings,  at  the  present  time  ? — There  are  no  special 
means  ;  but,  of  course,  there  is  water.  It  is  a  thing  that 
the  workmen  himself  can  very  easily  look  after.  There 
is  water  on  every  job,  at  all  events. 

4872.  So  you  have  water  ;  how  about  soap,  do  the  men 
provide  it  for  themselves  ? — Yes  ;  when  they  go  to  a  job 
they  generally  have  a  piece  with  them. 

4873.  How  do  they  dry  their  hands  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
think  towels  are  provided.  They  probably  dry  them  on 
their  overalls  or  on  their  handkerchiefs. 

4874.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  on  the 
master  painter  or  plumber,  to  require  him  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  his  men,  water,  a  bucket,  soap,  and  towels  ? — 
Well,  I  am  afraid  that  the  towels  would  not  be  used  as 
they  ought  to  be.  I  look  at  the  practical  side  of  it,  and 
about  the  second  day  the  towel  would  have  been  lost,  or 
more  probably  stolen. 

4875.  {Mr.  Shej  herd.)  You  think  the  workman  himself 
should  provide  the  towel  ?— Yes,  sir. 

4876.  If  the  Home  Office  think  the  men  should  have 
towels,  they  should  bring  them  themselves  ? — That  is  so  ; 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  master  to 
provide  them. 


4877.  {Chairman  )  I  quite  see  that  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  ;  but  it  is  done,  and  done  very  effectively,  in 
other  trades,  and  in  those  trades  the  reported  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  have  been  reduced  very  considerably.  In 
regard  to  your  own  workshop,  the  Factory  Act  requires 
that  in  every  factory  or  workshop  where  lead  or  any  other 
poisonous  substance  is  used,  suitable  washing  conveniences 
must  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  persons  employed  in 
any  department  where  such  substances  are  used.  'J'hat 
might  easily  be  made  applicable  to  buildings  in  course  of 
construction  or  rc  pair.  The  washing  conveniences  that  are 
considered  to  be  suitable,  comprise  :  water  with  basins  or 
trough,  a  supply  of  towels,  soap,  nail  brushes,  and,  in 
some  processes,  hot  and  cold  water? — Well,  the  men 
generally  wash  before  having  their  meals  and  before 
leaving  for  home. 

4878.  (.l/»-.  Balch  lor.)  How  do  they  dry  their  hands? 
— They  generally  have  a  large  red  pocket-handkerchief, 
but  I  have  known  a  man  to  have  a  towel. 

4879.  It  seems  to  nie  there  would  not  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  providing  a  towel  ? — Well,  I  think  thtrj 
would  be. 

4880.  {Chairman.)  A  man  who  uses  these  poisonous 
substances  may  get  lead  poisoning  in  consequence  of  his 
employment,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  equitable 
that  the  master  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  pro\ide 
means  to  prevent  lead  poisoning.  However,  that  is  a 
matter  for  deliberation  later  on.  I  merely  wanted  to  get 
your  opinion. 

4881.  {Mr.  Marfarlane.)  You  think  that  lead  poison- 
ing is  caused  by  the  men  not  washing  their  hands  before 
meals  ? — Yes.  The  supplying  of  towels  by  the  master'  is 
theoretically  correct,  but  it  would  be  unworkable  in 
practice. 

4882.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Would  yon  not  qualify  that  by 
saying  that  Some  men  are  more  susceptible  to  lead  poison- 
ing than  others? — Yes,  sir;  that  is  so. 

4883.  {Mr.  Mdcfarlane.)  I  should  like  to  read  to  you 
an  extract  from  a  report  made  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Legge, ' 
H.M.  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  how  far  his  statements  agree  with  your  expe- 
rience. He  says  "the  causes  of  poisoning  appear  to  be 
"  due  to  (1)  dust  caused  in  sand-papering  one  surface  of 
"paint  before  applying  a  fresh  coat,  (2)  dust  from 
"  mixing  dry  white  lead  with  oil,  (3)  dust  arising  from' 
"  paint  that  has  dried  on  the  overalls,  (4)  fumes  from 
"  burning  ofE  old  paint,  and  (5)  contamination  of  food 
"  from  unwashed  hands."  Does  your  experience  confirm 
that  ? — They  are  contributory  causes  only. 

.  4884.  But  that  is  a  very  important  matter — contribu- 
tory causes? — Yes. 

4885.  What  would  you  suggest  to  reinove  these  con- 
tributory causes  ?  Would  you  condemn  sand-papering,'f  or 
example,  and  say  it  should  not  be  done  ? — No. 

4886.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Do  ypu  use  any  dry  white  lead? 
-  -  Very  rarely  ;  we  generally  use  the  ordinary  wet  white 
lead. 

4887.  That  is  white  lead  and  oil  ? — Yes,  lead  ground 
in  oil. 

4888.  {Mr.  Marfarlane.)  Then  with  regard  to  fumes 
from  burning  off  old  paint,  do  you  think  there  is  any 
danger  from  that? — Yes,  there  may  be  a  little  danger. 

4889.  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  burning 
off  of  old  paint  ? — Oh,  no. 

489.0.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  contamination  from 
unwashed  hands  is  a  contributory  cause  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  the  principal  cause. 

4S91.  (Chairni'in.)  To  go  on  with  your  statement  : 
"  (16)  Badly  ventilated  workshops,  causing  them  to 
"  inhale  lead  dust  and  powdered  salts  of  lead."  Do  you 
mean  the  workshops  on  your  own  premises  or  on  the  new 
buildings  ?— Both,  to  some'extent.  .  • 

4892.  With  regard  to  the  room  on  the  building- which 
is  used  as  a  workshop,  is  that  badly  ventilated  generally  ? 
— Cutting  up  the  sheet  lead,  where  the  most  danger 
really  occurs,  is  usually  done  outside,  or  on  the  roof.. 
The  shop  is  generally  rather  too  well  ventilated,  as  a  rule, 
as  there  are  ho  windows  or  doors  fitted.  My  remarks 
really  refer  to  the  plumbers'  shop  on  the  employer's  own 
prerdises. 

4893.  Then:.  "(17)  Men  having  their  meals  in Jhe 
"  woi-kshop  surrounded  with  ,paint  materials,,  lead,  &o." 
You  have  a  paint  inixing  rbom  on  all  your,  buildings,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  sir. 
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4894.  Do  the  painters  have  their  meals  in  the  paint- 
mixing  room  ? — No,  sir  ;  they  usually  have  their  meals  in 
some  other  room.  To  a  great  extent,  that  refers  to  the 
men  in  workshops. 

4895.  Where  do  they  get  their  meals  in  the  winter 
time  ? — I  should  say  they  get  a  room  anywhere,  with  a 
fire  in  it  as  well.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  likely  to 
get  their  meals  in  the  room  where  the  paints  are 
kept. 

4896.  Where  do  they  hang  their  outer  clothes  when  they 
put  on  their  overalls,  or  is  the  overall  put  on  over  the 
ordinary  clothes  ? — In  the  summer  time  the  men  take 
off  their  coats,  but  in  winter  time  they  do  not. 

4897.  Then  where  do  they  hang  them  ? — Generally  in 
the  paint  shop. 

4898.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  some  better 
arrangement  could  not  be  made,  so  that  the  men 
would  not  have  to  put  their  clothing  in  the  paint  shop 
where  the  paints  are  kept  and  mixed,  and  where  there  is 
likely  to  be  lead  dust  ? — I  should  say  that  if  you  put 
them  in  the  mixing  shop  there  is  very  little  danger, 
because  they  are  nearly  all  oil  paints. 

4899.  Then  you  think  that  lead  poisoning  is  sometimes 
caused  by  inattention  to  a  small  abrasion  or  sore  on  the 
skin,  and  working  with  the  part  uncovered.  I  suppose 
that  is  possible  ? — Yes. 

4900.  Then  :  "  (19)  From  experience,  the  cause  of  colic 
"  in  painters  and  plumbers  can  only  be  avoided  by  the 
"  care  and  personal  cleanliness  of  the  workmen,  and 
"  their  general  mode  of  living.  Cases  of  lead  poisoning 
"  known  as  'colic'  that  have  come  under  my  experience 
"  have  had  a  contributory  cause  such  as  a  man  being 
"  addicted  to  drink,  or,  as  before  mentioned,  not  being 
"  cautious  and  clean  personally.  Lead  poisoning  is  a 
"  collective  poison  which,  as  a  rule,  takes  years  to  have 
"  its  effect."  The  effect  of  it  being  cumulative,  I  sup- 
pose you  would  say  there  is  all  the  more  necessity  for 
cleanliness  and  care  ? — Yes,  sir. 

■  4901.  Because  a  man  may  go  for  sevei-al  years  without 
feeling  any  ill  effects,  but  all  the  time  the  ill  effects  are 
being  built  up,  and  he  will  feel  them  at  some  future 
time? — Yes. 

4902.  It  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  exercise  care, 
whether  he  is  specially  susceptible  to  lead  poisoning  or 
hot  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  some  people  are  more  suscep- 
tible than  others. 

4903.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  According  to  your  written 
statement,  a  man  who  is  addicted  to  drink  is  more  liable 
to  colic  than  a  teetotaler  ? — I  mean  that  a  man  who 
does  not  look  after  himself.  I  have  knrtwn  two  or  three 
painters  who  really  have  been  addicted  to  drink  who  have 
died  from  colic.  You  will  find  that  there  is  very  little 
poisoning  amongst  the  men  of  cleanly  habits,  from  what 
one  would  expect,  considering  the  nature  of  their  business. 

4904.  {Mr.  Maifarlane.)  I  suppose  you  would  say  that 
a  man  who  is  addicted  to  drink  is  naturally  careless  and 
indifferent  as  to  his  personal  cleanliness  ? — Yes,  there  is 
something  in  that.  Of  course,  a  man  who  is  addicted  to 
drink  cannot  be  in  the  best  of  health,  and  consequently 
he  would  be  more  liable  to  attacks  of  poisoning.  It 
would  be  just  the  same  with  any  other  man  if  his  bodily 
health  was  not  good. 


4905.  {Chairman.')  Have  you  in  your  experience  made       Mr.  F. 

any  use  of  "  lithopone,"  or  zinc  oxide,  instead  of  lead,  Griffiths. 

paints  that  have  no  lead  in  them  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  have.   
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4906.  It  is  practicable  to  use  zinc  white  ?— Yes.   L 

4907.  Do  these  paints  answer  the  purpose  ? — They  do 
not  last  the  same,  although  they  give  a  whiter  appearance 
at  first.  ^ 

4908.  Are  you  referring  to  interior  or  exterior  work  ? 
— It  may  be  as  good  for  interior  work,  but  for  exteriors 
it  does  not  last  half  as  long  as  white  lead  paint. 

4909.  The  Principal  Architect  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works 
has  made  some  experiments,  and  he  says  that  it  is  very 
much  better,  and,  if  properly  mixed,  it  will  last  twice  as 
long  as  lead  paint,  especially  in  large  cities  where  the  air  is 
impregnated  with  sulphur  derived  from  burning  coal.  I 
only  want  to  know  whether  you  had  used  that  kind  of 
paint  in  Liverpool,  because  if  it  is  as  good  as  the  other  I 
should  think  the  use  of  it  would  become  more  general  ? — 
I  do  not  think  you  can  beat  the  ordinary  white  lead  paint, 
and  I  see  no  danger  to  the  workman  if  it  is  properly 
used. 

4910.  You  have  had  some  cases  of  lead  poisoning  ? — 
We  have  had  three  cases  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  we 
employ,  on  the  average,  about  150  painters. 

4911.  {Mr.  Macfarlune.)  Would  you  agree  to  such  a 
recommendation  as  this,  as  far  as  painters  and  plumbers 
are  concerned  : — "  Employers  are  required  to  furnish 
"  overalls,  to  insist  on  their  being  worn  during  work,  and 
"  to  provide  for  their  being  kept  in  good  repair  and 
"  frequently  washed.  All  articles  needed  in  the  interests 
"  of  cleanliness  must  be  made  available  for  the  workmen 
"  at  the  place  of  work  ;  and  all  appliances  and  tools  must 
"  be  kept  clean,  but  must  not  be  dry  scraped  for  that 
"  purpose."  ? — No,  sir  ;  I  would  not. 

4912.  You  think  the  workmen  should  take  the  onus  of 
that  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would  take  it  willingly,  if  they 
choose  to  be  clean. 

4913.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  You  do  not  think  the  workmen 
are  getting  more  careless  ?— No  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
they  are  getting  more  careful. 

4914.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  think  that  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  done  better  by  the  workman,  than  by  the 
employer  ? — Yes,  to  my  mind,  it  brings  up  such  a  host  of 
difficulties  if  the  employer  has  to  carry  it  out. 

4915.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Much  difficulty  presents  itself  to 
your  mind  in  regard  to  carrying  out  such  a  regulation  as 
that  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4916.  One  painter  would  object  to  use  another's  towel, 
would  he  not  ?  They  would  not  use  a  towel  in  common  ? 
— No,  sir. 

4917.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  If  you  go  into  the  drawing- 
room  of  a  private  house  to  do  cleaning  you  supply  certain 
coverings  for  the  furniture  ? — Yes,  dust  sheets. 

4918.  Where  would  the  difficulty  arise  in  supplying 
overalls  ? — In  regard  to  the  many  sizes  you  would  have  to 
keep.    It  would  be  like  keeping  clothes  for  the  men. 

{Chairman.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Griffiths,  for  the  help  you  have  given  us  by  your 
evidence. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 


Mr.  Daniel  Hennessey,  called,  and  examined. 


■  4919.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  the  Organising  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

4920.  And  the  offices  of  your  association  are  in  London  ? 
— Yes,  in  Clerkenwell  Road. 

4921.  And  you  work  in  London  ? — Yes. 

4922.  What  particular  branch  of  the  subject  do  you 
wish  to  give  evidence  on? — The  branch  of  the  subject 
that  largely  concerns  plasterers  is  scaffolding  ;  we  suffer 
somewhat  more  severely  than  other  sections  of  the  build- 
ing trade,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  work  is  largely 
entrusted  to  piece-workers  or  sub-contractors,  and  we  find 
in  a  number  of  instances  that,  although  the  builder  has 
plenty  of  plant  on  the  buildings,  we  are  somewhat 
restricted  in  the  use  of  it.  The  builder,  like  most 
•economical  men,  takes  the  lowest  tender  he  can  get  for 
his  work  ;  the  scaffolding  is  often  put  up  by  these  piece- 
workers, who  employ  incompetent  men  for  the  purpose  ;  as 
a  consequence,  our  members  suffer  very  much.  It  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  the  original  contractor  should  be 
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held  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  scaffolding.  I  think 
that  is  the  subject  which  concerns  us  more  than  anything 
else. 

4923.  Who  erects  the  scaffolds  for  the  plasterers  ? — If 
the  job  is  let  piece-work,  the  sub-contractor  erects  them  ; 
but  if  the  main  builder  carries  out  the  plastering,  com- 
petent scaffolders  are  generally  employed  to  erect  the 
scaffolding. 

4924.  Do  the  plasterers  have  special  scaffolding,  or  do 
they  use  the  mason's  scaffold,  for  instance  ? — It  is  all 
according  to  the  size  of  the  job.  If  it  is  for  a  rather  lofty 
room  we  should  have  the  same  form  of  scaffold  as  is  used  for 
bricklayers  ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  room  it  is 
"  split-head  "  scaffolding,  that  is,  two  pieces  of  2  inch  by 

inch  board  nailed  together,  and  a  slit  cut  in  the  centre 
on  which  to  rest  a  board  edgewise.  The  ends  of  the  board 
are  wedged  in  so  as  to  keep  it  in  position.  They  may  be 
made  to  suit  a  10-foot  room,  and  then  after  that  they  may 
be  used  for  a  12-foot  room  ;  to  effect  this  they  nail  a  piece 
of  wood  on  the  bottom  of  it.    This  may  be  nailed  on  anc 
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Mr.  B.  knocked  ofE  two  or  three  times,  and  it  causes  them  to  be 
TIennessey.     very  insecure.    We  find  that  a  number  of  accidents  arise 

^    through  the  use  of  such  defective  appliances. 

Api .  1907.  4925_  "VVho  erects  that  scaffolding  for  you  ? — A  labourer 
erects  the  scaifolds  where  the  work  is  let  piece-work,  and 
you  can  well  understand  that  we  do  not  get  a  proper 
scaffold  at  all,  as  it  has  to  be  put  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
piece-work  plasterer. 

4926.  In  the  case  you  are  speaking  of,  does  the  master 
plasterer  pay  the  man  for  erecting  the  scaffolding  ? — Yes. 
In  the  better-class  jobs  the  main  builder  puts  up  the 
scaffold  ;  he  is  responsible,  and  of  course  he  employs  a 
proper  scaffolder  to  do  it. 

4927.  Have  you  known  of  any  accidents  occurring  from 
the  inefficient  manner  in  which  these  scaffolds  are  erected  ? 
— Dozens,  sir. 

4928.  How  do  they  generally  occur  ? — Generally  on 
account  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  they  are  put  up. 
Possibly  a  damaged  split-head,  which  has  been  used  a 
good  many  times,  gives  way  and  lets  one  end  of  the 
scaffolding  down. 

4929.  So  that  the  accidents  are  generally  due  to  the  men 
falling  off  the  scaffolds  ? — -Yes,  sometimes  it  will  s-lip  down 
at  one  end  and  pitch  everything  to  the  corner,  and  throw 
the  men  to  the  floor. 

4930.  (yMr.  Shepherd.)  Your  Society  is  a  benefit  one,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

4931.  So  that  all  the  men  who  meet  with  accidents  come 
on  your  funds  ? — No,  not  all  of  them.  We  have  three 
classes  of  members — (a),  (6),  and  (c).  (a)  are  entitled  to 
accident  benefit  only  ;  (c)  are  entitled  to  trade  privileges 
only,  such  as  strike  pay  ;  and  (6)  are  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  dispensed  by  the  Association. 

4932.  You  could  give  us  some  information  extending  over 
a  year  or  two  years,  as  to  the  number  of  accidents  that 
have  happened  to  the  members  of  your  Association,  show- 
ing the  causes  of  the  accidents  ? — Well,  I  cannot  give  you 
the  particulars  of  the  accidents. 

4933.  Not  off-hand,  but  could  you  by  reference  to  your 
records  ? — -We  could  not  supply  an  absolutely  correct 
record,  because  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  meet  with  an 
accident  and  not  be  entitled  to  benefits.  We  may  know 
of  the  accident,  but  as  regards  any  record  of  it  at  the  ofiBce 
we  have  none.  If  a  man  is  13  weeks  in  arrear  with  his 
contributions  he  is  suspended  from  benefits. 

4934.  But  you  can  give  us  information  as  regards  the 
men  who  have  come  on  your  funds  ? — Yes,  but  it  would 
not  be  a  proper  guide  as  to  the  actual  number  of  accidents 
which  have  happened  to  our  members. 

4935.  We  could  see  then  how  the  accidents  arise,  whether 
it  was  a  fall  from  a  ladder  or  the  breaking  down  of  scaffold- 
ing, or  anything  of  that  sort,  could  we  not  ? — I  am  afraid 
we  could  not  supply  details  in  that  way  ;  a  certificate  of 
accident  only  shows  that  a  member  of  a  certain  branch 
met  with  an  accident  while  working  at  so  and  so,  and  that 
is  all  the  detail  we  get.  A  man  might  be  reported  to  be 
suffering  from  a  sprained  wrist  for  instance,  and,  of  course, 

hat  might  be  caused  in  many  ways. 

4936.  So  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  get  from  your 
Association  any  information  as  to  how  the  accidents  to 
plasterers  are  caused  ? — We  can  give  you  the  number  of 
members  who  have  received  accident  pay,  but  we  have  not 
got  a  complete  record  of  the  causes  of  the  accidents. 

4937.  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  the 
details  as  to  the  causes? — No,  sir. 

4938.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about 
these  split-heads  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  they  just 
nail  together  two  boards,  6  inch  by  1  inch,  or  7  inch  by 
1  mch  ? — They  consist  of  two  pieces  of  board,  usually  an 
inch  thick,  but  sometimes  IJ  inches  thick,  nailed  together 
and  a  notch  cut  through  the  centre. 

4939.  And  they  nail  1 J  inches  over  your  plank  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

4940.  How  far  are  these  split-heads  apart? — In  a 
12-foot  room  we  should  have  one  at  each  end,  and  the 
board  on  edge. 

4941.  Then  you  cover  that  again  with  boards  ? — Yes, 
across  this  way  {showing). 

4942.  Is  that  the  general  method  of  plasterers'  scaffolds  ? 
— It  is  the  method  most  commonly  adopted  on  small 
work. 

4943.  On  good  jobs  ? — Yes,  for  small  rooms. 


4944.  How  do  you  manage  in  large  rooms  ? — You  have 
to  get  a  pole  there  at  each  end. 

4945.  That  is  for  dweDing-houses  ? — It  does  not  matter 
whether  it  is  a  factory  or  a  workroom,  unless  the  rooms 
are  too  large. 

4946.  What  is  the  height  of  these  things  ?— About 
4  feet. 

4947.  If  they  are  wanted  higher  they  are  pieced  at  the 
end  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4948.  You  maintain  that  they  often  come  to  pieces 
there  {showing),  and  so  bring  about  accidents  ? — That  is 
so.  I  consider  it  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  do  ;  a  split-head 
ought  never  to  be  lengthened,  owing  to  the  liability  of  it 
splitting  and  giving  way. 

4949.  What  would  you  suggest  is  a  proper  split-head  ? 
— I  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  split-heads  at  all. 

4950.  Then  what  would  you  suggest  ? — I  should  prefer 
a  small  trestle,  such  as  is  used  in  Scotland. 

4951.  That  is  a  model  of  one  {shou-i  >g).  That  is  the 
kind  of  trestle  you  mean  ? — Yes,  that  is  stronger  and 
firmer,  and  I  suggest  they  should  l3e  used  for  plasterers' 
scaffolds. 

4952.  You  suggest  that  this  so-called  split-head  should  be 
done  away  with,  and  that  trestle  scaffolds  should  be 
adopted  — Yes. 

4953.  On  all  buildings  ?— Yes. 

4954.  It  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  supplied  by  these 
piece-work  men  ? — The  original  contractor  should  be 
responsible  ;  that  is  my  opinion.  The  piece-work  plasterei 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  supply  the  scaffolds. 

4955.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Is  not  that  a  bargain  between 
two  men  ? — You  never  find  a  general  contractor  supplying 
split-heads  to  make  scaffolds  upon;  it  is  the  sub-contractor 
we  complain  of,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to  remedy. 

4956.  You  are  suggesting  that  we  should  disturb  a  well- 
established  trade  custom.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
in  London,  nine  out  of  ten  contractors  do  not  do  their  own 
plastering.  It  is  nearly  all  done  by  men  who  undertake 
such  work  ?  Is  it  not  so  ? — There  is  a  difference  between 
a  master  plasterer  of  that  sort,  and  a  man  who  has  not  got 
two  half -pennies  for  a  penny. 

4957.  In  these  cases  who  finds  the  scaffolding  ? — That 
is  the  man  we  are  largely  concerned  about.  The  general 
foreman,  having  no  particular  interest  in  the  plastering, 
does  not  trouble  about  it. 

4958.  I  was  then  referring  more  particularly  to  this 
class  of  thing  {showing)  ? — Oh,  yes,  you  find  them  being 
used  by  good  builders. 

4959.  You  will  not  find  any  builders  in  London  who 
provide  them  ? — Yes,  you  do,  sir. 

4960.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  cannot  speak  for  London, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  plastering  trade  in  the  provinces,  to 
know  that  some  sub-contractors  are  as  reliable  as  the  main 
building  contractors  ? — I  believe  that  the  practices  in  the 
various  counties  are  different  to  London  practice.  They 
have  their  own  methods,  and  I  believe  there  are  a  number 
of  master  plasterers  in  the  provinces  who  may  be  as  good 
as  the  contractor.  But  in  our  experience  in  London  the 
same  system  does  not  exist.  A  contractor  may  invite 
from  20  to  30  small  men  to  tender  for  his  plastering 
work.  I  have  got  no  less  than  ten  cases  against  such  men, 
where  they  have  not  even  paid  the  workmen  their  wages. 
We  are  subject  to  all  that  kind  of  thing  in  these  cases. 
The  builder  gets  rid  of  his  responsibility,  but  if  a  man 
meets  with  an  accident,  the  builder  is,  of  course,  responsible 
for  that,  but  we  want  protection  against  this  form  of 
accident. 

4961.  So  that,  although  you  would  condemn  piece- 
work, you  would  not  condemn  sub-contracting? — Well, 
personally  I  do  not  favour  sub-contracting. 

4962.  But  you  are  aware  that,  in  the  provinces,  there 
are  sub-contractors  in  the  plastering  trade  who  have  long 
been  established  in  the  business,  for  instance,  such  a  firm 
as  Harwood's,  of  Manchester  ;  do  you  know  them  ? — Yes. 

4963.  Would  you  suggest  a  firm  of  such  repute  would 
use  improper  material  to  the  danger  of  their  workmen  ? — 
When  you  mention  that  firm  you  might  just  as  well  men- 
tion Mr.  Shepherd,  of  London,  because  they  both  do  con- 
tract work  from  architects  or  clients. 

4964.  Not  in  all  instances.  Mr.  Harwood  does  a  good 
deal  of  work  for  me.     Do  you  suggest  that  that  class 
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of  firm  would  employ  insufficient  scaffolding? — Oli,  no. 
I  regard  them  as  plastering  firms,  not  sub-contractors.  I 
refer  to  the  man  who  is  a  journeyman  to-day,  and  a  master 
man  to-morrow. 

4965.  (J/r.  Haqqerly.)  You  have  not  described  to  us 
another  method  of  scaffolding  which  is  sometimes  adopted, 
that  is  the  "  cross  "  method  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  be  very  successful  if  I  attempted  to  do  so.  You, 
and  some  of  the  other  members  of  this  Committee,  know 
what  a  "  cross  "  scaffold  is.  There  is  not  much  difference 
between  a  split-head  and  a  cross,  they  are  equally  bad. 

4966.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  it  your  usual  custom  to 
cover  the  whole  scaffold  with  boards  laid  close  together  ? — 
We  prefer  to  have  the  boards  about  3  inches  apart,  so 
that  the  stuff  will  not  accumulate  on  the  scaffold.  But  a 
3-inch  opening  is  different  to  having  9  or  10  inches  between 
the  planks.  If  a  builder  has  not  got  sufficient  plant,  and 
he  is  not  responsible  for  the  plasterer's  scaffolding,  the 
general  foreman  is  not  interested.  Therefore  we  cannot 
claim  that  the  plasterer  shall  supply  what  is  necessary, 


because  the  builder  is  supposed  to  supply  everything.    In        Mr.  B. 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the  work  is  taken  over  so  far  Hennessey. 
as  labour  only  is  concerned.  ^~^190' 

4967.  In  such  cases  the  contractor  provides  the  whole  of   L 

the  material  ?  —  Yes.     My  point  is  that  the  contractor 

should  be  held  responsible  for  the  scaffolding,  that  is  the 
original  contractor. 

4968.  You  mean  in  the  case  of  piece-work  ? — Yes. 

4969.  I  do  not  want  you  to  class  the  proper  sub- 
contractor with  the  person  you  have  described  ? — I  do 
not  desire  to.  A  good  plastering  firm  is  equal  to  a  building 
firm,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  plastering 
firm  and  a  man  who  takes  on  a  job  for  labour  only,  and 
who  scrambles  out  of  all  responsibility  the  best  way  he 
can. 

{Chair nvin.)  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Hennessey  ;  we  are 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Tlie  wUyiesa  then  withdrew. 


NINETEENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  ?>Oth  April,  1907. 


PRESENT : 

M-.  W.  Dawkins  Cramp,  I.S.O.,  Chairman. 

Mr.  J.  Batchelor 
M--.  D.  Haggerty. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Jessop. 

Mr.  L.  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  G.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  W.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  J.P. 


Mr.  Stephen  Easten,  called,  and  examined. 


4970.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  represent  the 
Northern  Counties'  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Em- 
ployers?— ^Yes,  sir. 

4971.  And  you  are  in  business  in  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  ?— Yes. 

4972.  I  suppose  you  are  a  master  builder? — Yes. 

4973.  Have  you  any  special  points,  as  regards  the 
building  practice  in  the  Northern  Counties,  that  you 
"wish  to  bring  (before  the  Committee? — Yes,  sir.  We 
have  discussed  the  matter  very  fully,  and  we  do  not  see 
that  any  good  would  accrue  by  'having  regulations  en- 
forced. Owing  to  -the  viarying  nature  of  the  building 
operations,  specific  requirements  TVould  be  impraotdc- 
able,  and  having  regard  to  the  very  small  number  of 
accidents  that  occur,  there  appears  to  be  no  real  neces- 
sity for  any  such  stringent  measures.  For  the  purpose 
of  gathering  information  on  the  miatter,  we  drew  up 
a  number  of  questions  and  sent  them  'to  the  different 
builders  in  our  Assooia'tion.  We  have  had  returns 
from  114  master  builders,  who  employ  some  4,600  men. 
The  whole  of  the  accidents  that  have  arisen  from  plant 
or  scaffolding  have  been  something  like  4  per  1,000  per 
annum. 

4974.  Accidents  through  what? — Scaffolding  and 
plant  accidents. 

4975.  Do3s  that  include  falls  of  men  from  scaffolds, 
or  materials  falling  upon  men? — Accidents  caused  by 
falls  of  materials  from  other  parts  of  the  building 
would  not  be  included. 

4976.  Would  it  include  falls  through  holes  in  tlie 
floors? — No,  they  would  not  Ibe  scaffolding  accidents. 

4977.  Then  those  accidents  were  due  solely  to  defec- 
tive or  faulty  scaffolding? — We  sent  out  a  list  of  ques- 
tions, and  we  asked  our  members  to  classify  the  acci- 
dents under  certain  heads,  for  example:   {a)  falling 


from  scaffold,  working  on  scaffold  ;  {h)  ladders,  well-  j^^^  ^_ 
holes  ;   (c)  working  machinery,   fenced  ;  (d)  working  Easten, 

machinery,  unfenced  ;  (e)  hoist  or  crane,  by  falling  ;   

(/■)  collapse  of  plant  ;  and  (17)  other  causes.      I  am  30  Apr.  1907, 

simply  giving  you  the  results,  as  far  as  we  have  been   

able  to  classify  them,  under  these  heads.  There  were, 
as  I  say,  about  4  per  1,000  jx-r  annum  scaffolding  acci- 
dents. 

4978.  You  must  not  confine  your  attention  solely  to 
scaffolding,  because  any  danger  that  arises  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  would  come  under  the  cognisance 
of  this  Committee? — We  did  not  confine  ourselves  to 
the  scaffolding  ;  we  have  returns  relating  to  the  whole 
of  the  accidents.  The  total  number  wf  accidents  that 
have  happened  in  five  years  is  395,  that  is  from  the 
employment  of  4,605  men,  or  rather  that  is  the  average 
number  employed  for  five  years.  These  figures  include, 
of  course,  a  large  number  of  slight  accidents.  These 
are  the  whole  of  the  returns,  with  the  exception  of 
two  which  came  to  hand  this  morning,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  list,  as  both  are 
very  slig'ht  accidents.  In  my  own  case,  during  the 
last  five  years  I  have  been  employing  on  an  average 
about  250  men.  Our  total  number  of  accidents  during 
that  period  has  been  41.  In  .31  of  these  oases  claims 
for  compensation  have  'been  made  by  the  workmen,  so 
that  the  other  20  accidents  have  been  df  such  a  slight 
nature  as  not  to  cause  the  men  to  be  away  from  work 
for  the  period  of  14  days.    Out  of  395  accidents  by  the 

whole  of  the  Federated  Builders,  317  claims  have  been  ' 
made  by  the  workmen. 

4979.  {Mr.  Harjcjcrty.)  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  317  claims  would  come  under  the  Compensa- 
tion Act? — I  am  giving  you  the  facts.    Of  course  it  1 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  317  claims  were 

all  admitted.    They  would  be  sent  to  tlie  insurance 
companies  in  the  usual  way. 
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Mr:  S.  4980.  Yes,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  other  cases  might 

Kasten.  have  been  taken  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 

"   I  understood  you  to  say  that  317  claims  had  been 

30  ^^  1907.  met?— 317  claims  were  made,  not  met. 

4981.  What  became  of  the  others  ?  Do  you  think 
they  were  not  severe  enough  to  come  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  ? — That  is  the  only  explana- 
tion I  oan  offer. 

4982.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  accidents 
which  have  happened  to  workmen  in  your  own  employ- 
ment, can  you  give  us  a  summary  of  the  causes  of 
those  41  cases,  or  the  21  cases  in  which  claims  for 
compensation  were  made? — Yes,  by  falling  from  a 
working  scaffold,  1  ;  by  falling  from  a  ladder,  1  ;•  by 
falling  through  a  well  hole,  2  ;  iby  working  machinery 
fenced,  1  ;  by  hoist  or  crane,  1  ;  by  falling  material, 
14  ;  land  iby  other  causes,  20. 

4983.  Were  any  of  these,  fatal  accidents? — No,  sir, 
none  of  them. 

4984.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  They  are  accidents  which 
liave  happened  to  your  own  workmen? — Yes. 

4985.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  'the  case  of  a  man 
falling  from  a  scaffold,  do  you  happen  to  remember 
the  circumstances  of  that  accident?— I  do  not. 

4986.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  In  the  case  of  falling 
materials,  do  you  know  how  any  of  those  accidents 
hapj>ened  ;  you  said  there  were  14? — ^Some  of  them,  I 
must  acknowledge,  have  been  caused  through  the 
scaffolds  not  being  thoroughly  cleared  before  they 
were  altered,  that  is  to  say  a  small  piece  of  brick  has 
been  left  on  the  scaffold  and  this  has  fallen  when  they 
have  removed  the  scaffold  planks.  The  majority  of 
them  have  occurred  in  that  way. 

4987.  You  mean  that  before  a  man  lias  removed  the 
planks  all  the  loose  material  has  not  teen  cleared  from 
the  scaffold  ?— Yes. 

4988.  Before  each  plank  is  lifted  the  men  turn  it  on 
edge,  and  all  the  loose  stuff  falls  below? — Yes,  it  falls, 
and  may  strike  one  of  ithe  men  below. 

4989.  Do  you  think  that  practice  should  be  pro- 
hibited?— It  is  the  negligence  of  the  man  in  not 
clearing  the  scaffold  ibef ore  'the  planks  are  lifted. 

4990.  Would  you  consider  it  necessary  to  prohibit 
the  practice  ?  The  object  of  this  enquiry  is  to  reduce, 
if  possible,  the  number  of  accidents  to  workmen,  and 
I  want  to  know  whether  it  would  be  advisalble  to  pro- 
hibit such  a  practice.    I  am  asking  your  opinion  as  to 

*  whether  it  is  necessary  to  m^ake  a  prohibition  to  the 

effect  that  scaffolds  should  not  be  removed  or  planks 
turned  on  edge — as  I  have  often  seen  men  doing — 
unless  all  the  loose  material  has  been  cleared  off? — ^It 
certainly  Would  'be  advisable. 

4991.  In  your  opinion  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents  ? — Yes,  very  materially,  from  that 
particular  c  ause. 

4992.  Could  not  the  foreman  see  that  the  scaffolds 
were  properly  clear  'before  the  planks  were  removed? — 
It  would  not  be  possible  'for  the  foreman  to  attend  to 
such  slight  details  as  that.  The  individual  man  ought 
to  be  responsible  in  such  a  case. 

4993.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Upon  'whom  would  you  put 
the  responsibility? — The  primary  responsibility  should 
be  on  the  foreman. 

4994.  But  you  say  that  the  foreman  oould  not  attend 
■^o  it? — He  could  not,  but  he  could  allocate  the  duty 
to  one  maiij  who  would  be  required  to  see  that  that 
•particular  part  cf  the  work  was  done  in  a  proper 
manner. 

4995.  Suppose  he  did  so  depute  the  work,  and  the 
;nan  did  not  do  it  ? — Then  the  man  at  fault  should  be 
responsible  in  that  case. 

4996.  {Mr.  Haggeriy.)  Is  it  the  custom  in  Newcastle 
and  the  neighbourhood  to  use  baskets  ? — ^Not  to  a 
great  extent. 

4997.  Suppose  two  men  were  scrapintr  up  this  loose 
material  and  clearing  the  scaffold,  preparatory  to  its 
removal,  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  the  fore- 
man saw  them  ;  would  he  not  tell  them  not  to  do  it? — 
I  do  not  think  he  would. 

4998.  You  do  not  think  so  ? — He  certainly  would  not. 

4999.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  on  a  job  of  sny  importance,  to  apportion  ccr- 
i,ain  duties  and  responsibilities  in  such  a  way  that 


the  person  neglecting  his  special  duty  should  be  liable 
to  be  punished  in  some  way? — Yes,  it  would  be 
very  advisable  to  have  the  foreman  responsible  in  the 
first  place,  but  the  individual  workman  to  w'hom  he 
gives  such  small  details  to  attend  to  should  also  be 
responsible. 

5000.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Of  course  he  must  relegate  the 
work  to  someone,  but  primarily  the  general  foreman 
would  ibe  responsible.  He  would  have  to  be  more  care- 
ful than  he  is  at  the  present  time  in  selecting  suit- 
able men  ?— I  do  not  think  that  the  question  of  suitaible 
men  is  concerned  ;  it  is  the  necessity  for  exercising 
constant  care  in  this  matter  that  has  to  be  impressed 
on  the  men  themselves. 

5001.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Would  you  say  that  the 
refuse  ought  to  'be  carried  down  in  a  hod  ? — We  put  it 
into  sacks,  and  these  are  lowered. 

5002.  {Chairman.)  Are  they  lowered  by  means  of  a 
crane  ? — Yes. 

5003.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  The  bricklayer's  labourer,  as 
a  rule,  knows  his  work,  does  he  not? — Yes  ;  they 
know  their  work  well  enough. 

5004.  Suppose  they  are  working  with  the  bricklayers^ 
after  a  time  they  clear  up  all  the  stuff  that  is  left.  I 
know  that  is  the  practice  in  London,  at  any  rate.  In 
many  cases  (perhaps  nine  cases  out  of  ten)  the  foreman 
is  really  responsible  for  the  accidents  which  result  from 
turning  over  planks  like  that,  because  he  does  not 
give  the  men  sufficient  time  to  clear  the  scaffolds? — 
That  is  not  applicable  in  'the  oases  I  am  mentioning, 
because  these  accidents  have  happened  on  large  jobs, 
where  we  have  had  special  men  to  attend  to  the  scaf- 
foldiirg  ;  in  fact,  their  sole  duty  was  to  attend  to  the 
scaffolding. 

5005.  {Chairman.)  A  regulation  to  that  effect  would 
not  liurt  you  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

5006.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  The  question  is,  what 
method  would  you  adopt  to  see  that  this  was  carried 
out,  if  it  were  made  applicable  to  the  whole  country? — 
The  simplest  method  that  occurs  to  me  would  be  to 
make  the  foreman  responsible,  and  an  enquiry  should 
be  made  after  each  accident  to  ascertain  whether  the 
foreman  has  ibeen  negligent  in  any  way.  If  he  is 
proved  to  be  guilty,  we  Should  have  some  means  of 
recording  the  fact,  so  that  it  would  prejudice  his 
position  with  his  employer  in  the  future.  I  mean 
something  similar  to  the  method  of  dealing  with 
motor  car  drivers.  If  he  is  negligent  and  an  acci-. 
dent  happens,  he  gets  his  licence  endorsed. 

5007.  You  think  that  would  tend  to  make  the  fore- 
man more  careful? — Rather  than  impose  regulations, 
on  the  trade,  I  would  have  all  foreman  registered. 
Then  I  would  have  a  committee  in  each  town, 
iponsisting  of  a  small  numiber  of  employers  and 
workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of,  say,  a  magis- 
trate or  somelbody  who  would  be  capable  of  judging 
the  case.  In  the  event  of  a  fatal  accident, ,  you  have 
an  inquest,  where  there  are  a  dozen  men  to  form  a. 
jury,  who  usually  know  nothing  whatever  about  the- 
case. 

5008.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  suggest  that  a  committee, 
such  as  you  have  described,  should  have  power  to, 
enquire  into  any  accidents  that  occur  ? — Yes.  A  great 
number  of  operations  in  building  practically  prohibit 
any  regulations  being  effective,  as  a  scaffold  w*hich 
may  'be  set  up  as  a  standard  scaffold  might  be  suitable- 
for  one  purpose  and  inadequate  for  another  purpose. 
A  little  while  ago  I  had  two  jobs  going  on,  and  the 
scaffolding  on  one  job  had  to  be  eight  times  stronger 
than  the  other.  You  cannot  frame  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  to  suit  such  widely  different  conditions  as  that. 

5009.  {Chairman.)  What  kind  of  scaffolding  di^  you 
use — inside  or  outside? — Outside. 

5010.  Was  it  pole  scaffolding,  similar  to  that  used 
in  London? — Yes. 

5011.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Is  that  the  general  practice? — 
Yes,  in  Newcastle  and  district. 

5012.  {Chairman.)  When  you  get  up  to  a  fair  height 
on  these  ]X)le  scaffolds,  do  you  put  up  any  kind  of 
guiard  rail  at  the  back  and  at  the  ends? — We  do  it. 
after  we  get  up  two  or  three  scaffolds  high. 

5013.  You  put  a  guard  rail? — Yes. 

5014.  About  what  height  would  it  be? — Fifteen  or- 
20  feet  ihigh. 
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5015.  Do  you  consider  that  guard  rails  are  not  re- 
quired at  a  less  height  than  that? — If  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  render  a  guard  rail  necessary, 
we  should  put  one  up. 

5016.  What  kind  of  guard  rail  do  you  put  up? — We 
often  tie  a  pole  along. 

5017.  You  do  tie  it,  I  suppose,  and  not  sling  it? — 
Yes. 

5018.  In  addition  to  the  guard  rail,  would  you  put 
a  skirting  board  ;  that  is,  a  board  placed  on  edge  to 
prevent  materials  from  falling  off? — Ye«,  we  generally 
turn  a  batten  on  edge. 

5019.  Would  you  do  that  at  the  same  height,  or  do 
you  provide  that  on  a  lower  scaffold? — We  generally 
do  it  from  the  second  scaffold  upwards. 

5020.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  desirable  to  have  a 
guard  rail  on  the  second  scaffold  also,  because  that  is 
10  feet  high,  and  if  a  man  fell  from  a  scaffold  only 
10  feet  high  he  may  injure  himself  very  seriously? — 'It 
depends  upon  the  method  of  getting  the  material  up  on 
the  scaffold.  In  many  oases  a  guard  rail  would  be  in 
the  way. 

5021.  How  do  you  get  your  materials  up  to  thad; 
height,  that  is,  to  the  second  scaffold  ? — Mostly  by 
ladders. 

5022.  Then,  of  course,  you  would  have  a  landing- 
place? — The  only  reason  for  not  putting  a  guard  rail 
on  the  lower  scaffold  ds  'because  it  would  interfere  with 
the  free  access  of  the  scaffold.  When  we  get  higher, 
we  mostly  use  cranes  for  hoisting  the  materials. 

5023.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Is  that  practice  general  in 
Newcastle — I  mean  for  these  poles  to  be  tied  up  to 
act  as  guard  rails? — Yes,  it  is  pretty  general  on  fair- 
sized  jobs  ;  I  mean  on  contract  work. 

5024.  Is  it  done  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  safety 
of  the  workmen,  or  as  a  matter  of  convenience? — I  do 
not  see  what  convenience  it  would  ibe. 

5025.  You  would  have  your  pole  all  ready  for  the 
next  scaffold,  you  know? — It  is  not  for  convenience,  the 
sole  object  of  putting  it  there  is  for  the  greater  safety 
of  the  workmen. 

5026.  Then  in  that  respect  your  method  of  scaffolding 
is  different  to  that  adopted  in  London? — Yes. 

5027.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  ever  use  trestles? 
— Yes,  for  inside  walls.  In  some  cases  we  have  an 
inside  scaffolding  as  well  as  an  outside  one,  as  in 
buildings  which  have  a  stone  front  with  a  brick 
backing. 

5028.  {Chairman.)  Then  suppose  you  had  a  very  high 
Ibuilding — say,  a  church — would  you  have  an  inside 
■scaffold? — Yes,  made  of  poles. 

5029.  The  same  as  the  outside? — Yes. 

5030.  Do  the  putlogs  in  that  case  rest  on  the  walls? 
— Yes,  the  same  way  in  each  case. 

5031.  How  do  you  get  access  to  the  inside  scaffolds? 
-;-By  ladders  in  the  usual  way.  That  is  the  only 
means  of  access. 

5032.  '  (Mr.  Saqgerty.)  In  jobs  of  a  large  character 
■do  you  leave  a  full-sheeted  scaffold  below  the  one  on 
which  the  men  are  working  ?  For  instance,  if  you  are 
seven  or  eight  scaffolds  high,  is  there  any  scaffold  left 
between  the  one  at  the  top,  where  the  men  are  working, 
and  the  ground  ? — If  we  have  men  working  underneath. 

5033.  Without  men  working  underneath,  would  you 
have  one  then? — -No. 

5034.  Everything  is  taken  from  the  scaffold  below 
and  used  for  the  one  aJbove  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Of 
course,  when  we  get  as  high  as  that  we  generally  fix  a 
ledger  across  the  windows. 

5Q35.  I  am  now  only  enquiring  as  to  whether  you 
leave  a  scaffold  sheeted  over  immediately  below  "the 
one  on  which  the  men  are  working,  and  i  understand 
that  you  do  not? — No. 

5036.  If  a  regulation  were  made  that  a  complete 
scaffold  should  be  left,  you  would  have  no  objection  to 
that? — I  should  say  'it  was  quite  unnecessary. 

5037.  Would  you  object  to  such  a  regulation  as  that? 
—Yes. 

5038:  In  regard  to  bracing,  of  course  all  the  putlogs 
are  tied,  nailed,  or  wedged  in  some  way? — They  are 
-tied  to  the  ledger  with  a  rope. 


5039.  All  the  putlogs ?— Some  of  them  are  tied,  but 
most  of  them  are  left  loose. 

5040.  What  about  those  that  are  not  tied  ? — They  3q  j^pr.  1907. 
are  left  loose  on  the  ledger.  — — ' 

5041.  Do  you  know  that  these  putlogs  sometimes 
work  out  from  the  wall  owing  to  the  vibration? — We 
have  never  had  any  work  out. 

5042.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Are  your  buildings  in  New- 
castle mostly  of  brick? — Either  brick  or  stone. 

5043.  One  more  than  the  'other? — It  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  job  ;  some  of  them  are  stone  and 
some  of  them  are  brick. 

5044.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Would   they  be  about  equally 
divided  ? — Yes. 

5045.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  holes  which 
you  leave  in  the  floors  for  hoisting  purposes  'and  stair- 
case wells,  is  it  the  custom  in  Newcastle  and  the 
neighbourhood  to  put  any  sort  of  protection  around 
them,  to  prevent  men  or  materials  falling  down  ?• — We 
do  if  there  is  any  appreciable  traffic  near  them,  but 
if  there  is  no  traffic  we  do  not. 

5046.  Take  a  floor  to  which  you  are  hoisting 
material,  how  do  you  hoi§t  in  a  case  like  that? — On  a 
job  we  erected  recently  we  had  cranes  working  on  the 
outside  and  an  electric  lift  inside. 

5047.  What  would  you  take  up  with  that  electric 
lift? — All  classes  of  material,  with  the  exception  of 
stone. 

5048.  I  suppose  the  electrict  lift  takes  up  the 
material  to  the  floor  where  the  men  are  working,  and 
then  it  is  landed  and  taken  away  to  wherever  the  men 
require  it? — Yes. 

5049.  Is  a  guard  fixed  around  that  particular  hoist 
hole? — That  would  be  guarded. 

6050.  On  three  sides,  I  suppose,  leaving  the  fourth 
side  open,  so  that  the  materials  can  be  easily  landed  ? 
— No,  the  fourth  side  is  guarded  as  well.  The  rail  is 
temporarily  removed  on  the  side  they  want  to  land  the 
materials. 

5051.  With  regard  to  the  floors  below,  there  would 
be  no  protection  around  the  well-holes  unless  work 
was  going  on  near  them.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  but  if 
there  was  any  traffic  near  a  well-hole,  it  would  be 
protected. 

5052.  Would  not  the  workmen  be  likely  to  go  that 
way  at  some  time  or  other,  say,  in  taking  a  short  cut? 
■ — Of  course  it  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  at 
all  prdba'ble. 

5053.  We  have  instances  of  accidents  which  have 
occurred  in  that  way,  where  men  in  their  hurry  have 
inadvertently  stepped  into  well-holes  of  that  kind  ? — 
Out  of  the  four  thousand  men  employed,  there  were 
only  eleven  cases  in  five  years  where  men  fell  down 
well-holes. 

5054.  But  you  admit  that  something  could  have 
been  done  to  have  prevented  those  eleven  accidents? — 
They  could  not  have  happened  in  my  case,  owing  to 
tlie  precautions  I  take. 

5055.  Of  course,  men  do  not  purposely  tumble  down 
well-holes? — No,  certainly  not. 

5056.  Some  simple  protection  might  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  it  would  have  prevented  those  eleven  acci- 
dents?— Yes  ;  I  think  all  well-holes  used  for  hoisting 
purposes  ought  to  be  guarded. 

5057.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  about  the  staircases,' 
Mr.  Easten,  and  landings  and  similar  places  ;  is  there 
not  some  danger  there  to  be  guarded  against? — Yes, 
that  really  comes  under  the  heading  of  the  welPhole. 

5058.  Would  you  also  suggest  that  staircases  and 
landings  should  be  .protected  ;  in  fact,  wherever  there 
is  a  chance  of  a  man  falling  over,  should  there  not  be 
some  protection  ? — I  -w-ould  not  say  "  a  chance  of 
".falling,"  'because  that  is  going  aiong-way.  I  would 
say  where  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  expect  men 
to  be  going  near  any  well-hole,  it  ought  to  be  guarded.  - 
I  should  not  consider  it  necessary  to  guard  a 
well-hole  which  was  far  from  any  line  of  traffic  the 
workmen  would  be  required  to  take  dn  the  course  of- 
their  employment.  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  guard 
such  a  position  as  that. 

5059.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Suppose  there,  was  a  hole,  2  or 
3  feet  square  on  an  ordinary  fl^oor,  do  you  think  thai 
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Mr.  S.  ought  to  'be  covered  over?  For  instance,  in  some  ware- 
Easten.  houses  there  are  certain  holes  left  in  floors,  while 
the  building  is  in  course  of  construction.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  (advisable  to  have  such  holes  as  that 
covered  over  with  a  board  or  something  of  that 
kind? — Yes,  if  workmen  were  going  to  pass  there.  If 
they  had  any  business  on  that  particular  floor  I  should 
cover  or  fence,  but  otherwise  it  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  cover  all  the  joisting  as  you  go  up ;  they  are 
16  inches  apart. 

5060.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  There  js  a  great  difEerence 
between  a  hole  like  that  and  joisting.  A  workman 
knows  of  the  existence  of  the  openings  in  walking 
across  joisting,  but  if  he  comes  to  an  opening, 
more  or  less  unexpectedly,  and  puts  his  foot 
through,  down  he  goes? — Quite  so,  if  it  was  in  such 
a  position  that  workmen  would  be  likely  to  pass,  or 
if  any  men  were  working  close  to  the  spot,  it  ought  to 
be  guarded  ;  but  if  you  are  carrying  up  the  building 
and  have  finished  this  pax-ticular  floor,  and  no  work- 
men are  employed  there,  it  seems  to  be  unnecessary 
to  put  a  guard  round  a  well-hole  there. 

£061.  I  am  not  ispeaking  of  a  recognised  well-hole, 
but  a  hole,  say,  3  feet  square,  which  ought  to  have 
some  boards  over  it.  You  do  not  leave  one  floor 
intact  altogether  ;  there  are  always  workmen  about 
on  each  floor,  more  or  less? — For  a  hole  4  or  5  feet 
square  you  should  not  use  boards  ;  you  would  want 
battens.  Otherwise  you  would  be  only  creating,  and 
not  obviating,  accidents,  because  boards  would  not  be 
strong  enough. 

5062.  {Chairman.)  In  your  mode  of  building  in  New- 
castle and  the  neighbourhood,  is  some  of  the  work  let 
out  to  sub-contractors,  or  does  the  master  builder  do 
the  whole  of  the  work  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
employing  bricklayers,  carpenters,  painters,  plumbers, 
&c.  The  ordinary  contractor  in  the  North  of  England 
employs  bricklayers,  masons,  joiners,  sometimes  plas- 
terers, and  plumbers  occasionally.  I  should  say  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  builders  employ  masons,  brick- 
layers, and  joiners.  Then  there  are  plasterers  who  are 
exclusively  plasterers,  and  then  again  slaters  are  a 
different  class  entirely. 

5063.  And  the  painters,  wbat  about  them  ? — They 
are  an  exclusive  trade. 

5064.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  many  of  the  trades 
do  you  employ  yourself? — ^All  the  trades  with  the 
exception  of  slaters  and  painters.  I  employ  my  own 
plumbers  and  plasterers. 

5065.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Does  the  main  contractor  find 
all  the  scaffolding  if  be  calls  in  the  other  trades,  such 
as  painters  and  plum'bers? — ^The  only  exception  would 
be  the  plastf^er,  who  brings  his  own  scaffold.  The 
slater  or  the  tiler  uses  the  scaffolding  supplied  ])y  the 
contractor. 

5066.  Is  that  the  same  with  regard  to  the  painter  ? — 
He  requires  very  little  scaffolding.  He  does  all  the 
outside  work  from  ladders,  as  a  rule. 

5067.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  employ  the  slaters 
directly  ;  that  work  you  sub-contract,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
that  is  done  by  sub-contractors,  and  so  is  painting. 

5068.  How  do  the  slaters  manage  for  scaffolding,  to 
begin  their  work  with  ;  do  you  leave  a  scaffold  up  for 
them? — ^They  generally  take  advantage  of  our  scaf- 
folding. 

506.9.  So  that  the  top  platform  would  be  left,  and 
they  can  use  it,  and  the  plumbers,  I  suppose,  do  the 
same? — Yes,  in  both  cases. 

5070.  One  of  the  witnesses  we  had  here,  from  your 
town,  suggested  that  the  top  platform  of  the  scaffolding 
ought  to  remain,  for  the  use  of  the  slaters,  until  the 
building  is  completed.  Suppose  they  do  not  do  that, 
how  does  the  slater  manage  to  begin  his  work?  Does 
he  put  out  a  scaffold  for  himself? — I  have  not  known 
of  a  case  of  tbat  kind. 

5071.  At  any  rate  you  consider  that  the  master  slater 
is  responsible  for  his  own  men,  and  for  providing  propev 
scaffolding  and  materials  for  them.  For  instance, 
take  the  case  of  roof  scaffolds  of  whatever  type  they 
may  be  ;  you  do  not  supply  them,  I  suppose  ? — No,  not 
for  the  roof. 

5072.  The  master  slater  does  ? — Yes. 

5073.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Have  you  had  any  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  plumibers'  scaffolding  ;  I  mean  just 


the  ordinary  scaffolding  that  plumbers  usually  use. 
Do  you  put  it  up  for  them? — We  generally  erect  that 
which  they  require. 

5074.  Suppose,  for  instance,  they  are  fixing  soil  pipes 
or  rain-water  spouts? — They  are  generally  fixed  from 
the  scaffolding  we  have  put  up,  or  if  it  is  necessary  we 
alter  the  scaffolding  to  suit  them. 

5075.  That  is  pole  scaffolding,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

5076.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  1  should  like  to  read  to  you 
the  evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses  we  have  had  before 
us,  in  regard  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Hull.  He 
said  :  "  I  have  actually  seen  scaffolding  flush  with  the 
"  top  of  the  standards,  not  an  inch  above  the  top  of 
"  the  scaffolding.''  Then  there  were  one  or  two  ques- 
tions asked  that  do  not  affect  the  matter,  but  after- 
wards Mr.  Macfarlane  put  this  question  :  "  You  do  not 
"  suggest  there  is  any  indifference  amongst  them  as  to 
"  the  safety  of  their  workmen  ?"  and  the  reply  given 
was,  "  Yes,  I  do  suggest  that."  The  next  question 
was  :  "  That  they  are  careless,  and  do  not  supply  pro- 
"per  or  sufficient  material?''  and  the  reply  was,  ""Yes, 
"  I  should  say  that  is  so.  I  know  of  no  two  towns  in 
"  England  that  are  so  bad  in  those  respects  as  Hull 
"  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  I  cannot  remember  one 
"  instance  where  there  has  been  a  guard  rail  fixed.  I 
"  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  building  trade 
"  from  the  age  of  14  up  to  seven  years  ago,  and  I 
"  cannot  call  to  mind  any  instance  where  a  guard  rail 
"'has  'been  fixed  round  any  scaffolding.  It  is  also  a 
"  very  exceptional  thing  to  find  a  batten  placed  on 
"  edge  to  prevent  materials  falling  off  the  platforms  or 
■'  runs.  Again,  we  have  found  it  a  common  practice 
"  to  take  the  bottom  ledgers  away  and  use  them  again 
"  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  scaffolding.  I  have 
"  known  of  scaffolds  25  feet  in  height  with  neither  a 
"  putlog  or  a  ledger  between  the  ground  floor  and  the 
"top  platform."  Your  evidence  does  not  confirm  that, 
you  know? — I  can  directly  contradict  it,  sir,  and  can 
produce  photograpbs  of  buildings  in  coui-se  of  erection 
which  would  disprove  it  entirely. 

5077.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  should  prefer  to  see  the 
actual  buildings,  as  photographs  do  not  always  give 
actual  conditions? — The  photographs  I  am  referring  to 
were  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  scaf- 
folding. 

5078.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  send  them  to  the  Secretary  ? — Very  well,  sir,  I  will. 

5070.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  witness  in  question  also 
said  :  "  There  are  often  a  num'ber  of  builders  on  the 
"  town  council,  and  I  think  it  is  very  easy  to  get  a 
"  little  thing  passed  over.  From  all  points  of  view 
"  I  think  the  inspector  should  be  appointed  by  the 
"Government,  and  should  have  powers  somewhat 
"similar  to  those  of  the  present  Factory  Inspectors. 
"  A  workman  is  not  always  in  the  position  of  being 
"  able  to  do  the  'best  he  is  capable  of,  owing  to  the 
"  fact  that  there  is  at  present  no  man  to  decide  between 
"  the  employer  and  the  workman."  His  suggestion 
was  that  if  regulations  were  imposed,  they  would  be  of 
little  use  if  they  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities  to  enforce.  Altogether  this  evidence 
against  Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  of  a  very  sweeping 
character,  but,  to  judge  from  what  you  have  told  us 
to-day,  I  should  think  it  would  be  somewhat  exagger- 
ated?— Well,  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council,  sir,  and  out  of  the  78  members,  I  am  the 
only  man  in  the  building  trade  or  connected  with  the 
building  trade,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

5080.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  It  rather  looks  as  though 
he  was  driving  at  you,  Mr.  Fasten? — Yes. 

5081.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  else  you  par- 
ticularly want  us  to  hear? — I  want  to  say,  in  reply 
to  the  evidence  read  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  that  I  will  give 
you  a  copy  of  this  {shoiving).  If  you  desire  you  can 
easily  get  the  facts  from  any  insurance  company,  and 
I  should  like  you  particularly  to  note  the  causes  of  the 
accidents.  From  my  own  knowledge,  there  have  been 
one  or  two  serious  accideiits  that  would  he  termed 
scaffolding  accidents,  although  they  have  not  been 
caused  through  any  defect  in  the  scaffolding.  For 
instance,  a  few  months  ago,  there  were  two  or  three 
men  killed  through  an  accident  which  might  probably 
be  termed  a  scaffolding  accident,  and  yet  no  precau- 
tion which  could  be  suggested  would  have  avoided  it. 
The  men  were  employed  to  take  off  a  large  stone  from 
the  "top  of  the  building,  and  in  loosening  the  stone — a 
piece  of  the  cornice  they  were  standing  immediately 
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beneath — they  eased  it  too  far  that  way,  and  it  fell' 
and  broke  the  scaffold,  bringing  the  men  down  with  it. 
No  amount  of  protection  could  have  avoided  that.  It 
was  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the  men  in.  allowing 
the  stone  to  lean  forward  in  that  way. 

5082.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Was  it  in  a  sling? — They 
were  just  easing  the  stone  to  get  it  ready  for  lowering 
down.  They  (brought  it  forward,  and  it  overbalanced 
and  went  dashing  through  the  scaffolding. 

5083.  (Mr.  Haggerfy.)  What  distance  was  the  scaf- 
fold from  the  cornice? — Possibly  4  feet. 

'  5084.  And  you  consider  that  accident  was  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  workmen  ? — Yes,  negligence  in 
moving  the  stone  forward. 

,  3085.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  It  was  hardly  negligence.  It 
aj^jpears  to  have  been  a  pure  accident. 

5086.  {Mr.  Macfarlane. )  I  should  say  that  it  was  an 
error  of  judgment? — Yes,  possi'bly  ;  I  do  not  want  to 
use  any  harsh  terms. 

5087.  {Mr.  Saggerty.)  I  asked  you  whether  you  con- 
sidered it  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  work- 
men, and  you  replied  that  you  did?— I  will  modify 
that  and  say  it  was  an  error  of  judgment. 

5088.  (CJiairman.)  I  think  we  can  leave  that ;  please 
go  on  ? — There  was  another  case  of  a  crane  accident 
that  happened  on  a  railway  station  extension,  where 
the  craneman  allowed  the  jib  to  fall  and  it  killed  three 
men.  The  crane  was  a  new  one,  and  had  not  been  in 
operation  more  than  a  few  weeks.  I  examined  it  but 
could  find  nothing  the  matter  with  the  crane,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bolt  that  fixed  the  end  of  the  wire  rope, 
which  was  out  of  position.  That  was  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  because  the  material  was  sound  and  it  stood 
a  very  severe  test. 

5080.  {Mr..  Haggerty.)  It  must  have  been  a  defective 
shackle? — Not  necessarily  ;  the  bolt  was  not  defective 
in  any  way. 

5090.  Was  i;he  driver  a  competent  man? — Yes. 

5091.  I  suppose  it  was  a  steam  crane? — Yes. 

5092.  And  you  say  he  was  a  competent  driver  ? — Yes, 
a  fairly  competent  driver. 

5093.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Some  of  the  witnesses  have 
said  that  accidents  on  buildings  in  course  of  erec- 
tion have  been  more  numerous  during  the  winter  than 
in  the  summer,  and  that  may  be  attributable  to  dark- 
ness, men  working  with  insufficient  light.  Have  you 
any  experience  of  that? — Two  or  three  of  the  accidents 
that  we  have  had  were  owing  to  the  men  working  in 
winter,  when  the  light  was  bad.  One  was  owing  to  a 
little  frost  being  on  the  battens,  and  a  man  slipped  ; 


another  was  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  man  could  Mr.  S. 
not  properly  see  his  way  about.      We  have  now  ar-  Hasten. 

ranged  for  the  men  not  to  start  work  before  8  o'clock   

in  the  morning  during  the  winter,  so  as  to  obviate       ■^P''-  1907. 

that.    Previously  they  commenced  work  at  7  o'clock  in 

the  morning,  and  consequently  they  were  working  on 

the  buildings  in  the  dark.    Then  with  regard  to  the 

carlessness  of  the  employers,  I  think  the  statements  of 

the  witness  referred  to  by  Mr.  Shepherd  are  grossly  . 

untrue.      I  am  in  frequent  contact  with  many  other 

builders,  and  I  know  they  do  take  care  of  the  lives  and  . 

limbs  of  their  men.    I  may  say  that  I  have  impressed  , 

upon  my  foremen  that  they  are  not  to  hesitate  to  take 

measures  in  the  way  of  precaution  asrainst  accident. 

That  is  necessary,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 

in  the  trade  are  equally  concerned  as  to  the  safety  of 

their  employees.     The  assertions  of  that  witness  can 

easily  be  disproved  by  an  inspection  of  our  under-  ' 

takings. 

oO&4.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Is  your  premium  very  high? — 
It  is  9s.  per  cent.,  to' cover  all  workmen. 

5095.  Are  you  troubled  with  the  speculating  builder 
in  your  district  ? — Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  them. 

5096.  Gfenerally  speaking,  do  they  take  the  same 
precautions  as  are  taken  by  the  members  of  your 
Association  ? — I  should  say  they  do  not  take  the  same  ■ 
precautions  that  we  adopt  on  contract  work. 

5097.  They  do  not? — I  should  say  not,  certainly. 

5098.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Then  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Shepherd  referred  to  might  apply  to  builders  of  that 
description  ? — I  do  not  think  that  evidence  would  apply 
to  any  of  them  ;  at  any  rate,  not  so  far  as  I  know 
them. 

5099.  Not  to  speculating  builders? — No,  but  the 
speculating  builders  do  not  take  the  same  precautions 
as  we  take  on  a  contract. 

5100.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  In  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  I  sup- 
pose, there  are  local  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
scaffolding? — I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any. 

5101.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  do  you  guard  your 
footways?  Have  you  any  overhead  planking  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind?— Yes,  an  hoarding  must  be  put  up 
over  the  public  ways. 

5102.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  suppose  the  Borough  Sur- 
veyor sees  to  that  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  public  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

{Chairman.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Easten,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter. 

{The  witness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  A.  Gr.  H.  TH.4TCHER,  recalled,  and  furtiier  examined. 


6103.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  that  during  the  present 
year  you  have  inquired  into  the  causes  of  some  fatal 
accidents,  have  you  not? — Yes,  sir. 

5104.  These  accidents  have  occurred  in  or  near 
London  ? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

5105.  How  many  fatal  accidents  have  you  inquired 
into  this  year?— Six,  but  that  is  not  the  total  number 
that  have  occurred,  because  I  know  one  of  my  col- 
leagues attended  another,  and  I  believe  there  were  one 
or  two  in  January  that  I  did  not  attend,  and  therefore 
have  no  particulars  of. 

5106.  With  regard  to  the  six  fatal  accidents,  did 
you  attend  the  inquest  in  each  case  1 — Yes,  sir. 

5107.  Will  you  ■  then  just  describe  each  individual 
accident  to  the  Committee,  and  tell  us  what  the  causes 
were,  so  that  we  can  judge  whether  preventable 
or  not?— In  the  first  case  a  workman  fell  down  the 
well  of  a  staircase.  The  well  was  not  guarded  in  any 
way,  and  the  accident  would  have  been  prevented  if  a 
guard  rail;  had  been  fixed,  or  the  well  covered  over 
on  each  floor.  I  think  that  is  proved,  apart  from  my 
own  opinion,  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  accident  hap- 
pened, the.  employers  had  the  well  covered  over  on 
each  floor.. 

5108.  Had  the  man  any  business  on  that  particular 

■'^as  going  down  the  staircase  for  material, 
and  the  staircase  was  partly  filled  up  with  scaffolding, 
which  cojnpelled  him  : to;  walk  near  the  edge  of  the 
stairs,  and  he  apparently  slipped  over.  The  well  was 
about  18  inches  wide,  but  considerably  longer.  The 
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deceased  fell  about  70  feet,  colliding  with  each  flight  J|fr.  A.  G.  M. 
on  the  way  down.  Thatcher. 

5109.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Did  the  man  fall  off  the 
stairs  or  the  landing? — Off  the  steps. 

.5110.  That  points  to  the  necessity  of  putting  a  guard 
upon  the  steps  themselves? — Yes,  sir  ;  a  hand  rail. 

5111.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  A  temporary  hand  rail? — Yes, 
or  a  cover. 

5112.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  A  hand  rail  would  be  better? 
— Yes,  sir,  I  quite  agree.  A  fall  of  a  few  feet  might 
take  place  with  a  covering  only  fixed. 

5113.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
at  the  inquest  ? — Accidental  death,  and  that  the  well 
hole  should  have  been  guarded  in  some  way. 

5114.  Go  on  to  the  next  case,  please  ? — The  man  who 
was  killed  was  working  in  an  excavation.  A  steam 
crane  was  being  used,  and  an  empty  skip  which  was 
suspended  from  the  jib  ran  down  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  driver.  The  skip,  which  weighed  2  or 
3  cwt.,  fell  on  the  man  and  killed  him.  If  a  regula- 
tion, similar  to  Eegulation  15  of  the  Dock  Regula- 
tions, had  been  in  force,  the  accident  should  not  have 
occurred,  provided  that  the  word  "  load "'  was  held  to 
include  an  empty  skip.  One  of  the  suggestions  I  gave 
in  evidence  here,  was  that  Docks  Eegulation  15  should 
apply  to  buildings  in  course  of  construction.  As  a 
niatter  of  fact,  if  that  regulation  had  applied  it  would 
have  prevented  the  driver  from  leaving  his  foot-plate, 
and  the  skip  could  not  have  run  away  as  it  did.  At 
the  inquest  the  crane-driver  admitted  that  if  he  had 
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i/r.  A.  a.  E.  been  on  his  foot-plate  he  could  have  stopped  it.  When 

Thatcher      he  heard  it  running,  he  rushed  to  the  brake,  but  it 

  was  too  late. 

0  1907. 

"  '  5116.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Suppose  you  had  your  regula- 
tion in  force,  don't  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the 
accident  may  still  have  occurred? — I  am  giving  you 
the  driver's  own  opinion. 

5116.  (Chairman.)  The  regulation  Mr.  Thatcher 
refers  to  is  :  "  (15)  No  machinery  or  gear  used  in  the 
"  processes,  other  than  a  crane,  shall  be  loaded  beyond 
"  the  safe  load  ;  nor  a  crane,  unless  secured  with  the 
"written  permission  of  the  owner  by  plates  or  chains 
"  or  otherwise. 

"  No  load  shall  be  left  suspended  from  a  crane, 
"winch,  or  other  machine  unless  there  is  a  competent 
"  person  actually  in  charge  of  the  machine  while  the 
"load  is  so  left."  That  is  what  you  mean?- — ^Tes,  a 
competent  person  must  be  in  charge  of  the  machinery. 

5117.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Where  was  the  driver  at  the 
time  1 — He  said  that  the  pump  which  fed  the  boiler  had 
gone  wrong,  and  he  had  got  off  the  foot-plate  to 
examine  it. 

5118.  A  more  serious  accident  might  have  happened 
if  he  had  not  attended  to  the  pump? — Quite  so  ;  but 
if  that  Regulation  had  been  in  force  he  could  not  have 
left  the  skip  in  that  position.  He  would  have  had  to 
set  it  down.  It  was  not  necessary  to  leave  it  sus- 
pended over  the  excavation. 

5119.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Don't  you  think  he  would 
have  done  that  in  spite  of  that  regulation? — No,  sir, 
I  do  not. 

6120.  Tou  think  that  regulation  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  leaving  the  foot-plate? — I  think  he 
would  have  lowered  his  skip  and  then  got  off. 

5121.  Just  because  of  that  regulation? — Yes,  if  he 
knew  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty  for  contravention  of  it. 

5122.  (Mr.  Macfariane.)  What  would  have  happened 
if  that  regulation  had  been  in  force  on  buildings  in 
course  of  construction?—!  should  not  like  to  answer 
that. 

5123.  (Chairman.)  This  man  would  have  been  liable 
in  the  case  of  a  dock.  It  is  "  the  duty  of  every  person 
"  who  by  himself,  his  agents,  or  workmen  carries  on 
"  the  processes,  and  of  all  agents,  workmen,  and  per- 
"sons  employed  by  ]iim  in  the  processes  to  comply 
"  with  Part  IV.  of  those  regulations."  No.  16  is  in- 
cluded in  Part  IV.  ?— If  the  regulation  had  been  in 
force,  and  he  had  left  his  machinery,  he  would  have 
been  liable  to  a  penalty. 

5124.  Tour  next  case,  please? — There  was  a  fatal 
accident  at  the  demolition  of  the  Great  Wheel,  at 
Earl's  Court,  where  a  man  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
shackle  bolt.  The  shackle  was  suspended  from  the 
burden  bond  of  a  crane,  and,  being  worn,  the  bolt 
worked  loose  and  fell.  If  the  workman  had  not  been 
allowed  to  work  where  hoisting  operations  were  carried 
on,  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred.  Or  again,  if 
the  plant  had  been  regularly  examined,  and  if  found 
defective  put  out  of  use,  the  accident  should  not  have 
happened.  In  this  case  I  was  able  to  show  to  the 
jury  that  when  the  bolt  was  put  into  the  shackle  it 
was  not  apparently  dange-^ous,  but  the  thread  at  the 
end  of  the  bolt  was  worn,  and  it  was  possible  to  put  it 
into  a  position  to  all  appearances  safe,  but  by  giving 
it  a  half  turn  it  would  fall  out.  The  bolt  was  cer- 
tainly defective. 

5125.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Which  regulation  applies  to 
that? — think  that  no  work  should  go  on  where 
hoisting  is  being  don© ;  it  is  a  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding. Again,  if  the  plant  had  been  properly  ex- 
amined the  defect  would  probably  have  been  noticed. 

5126.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  You  say  you  could  have  put  it 
in? — ^If  it  was  fully  screwed  home  it  would  have  been 
safe.  It  was  apparently  safe  when  half  screwed  home, 
but  in  reality  it  Wcis  not  secure. 

-5127.  It  should  have  been  screwed  home? — Yes,  quite 
so. 

.5128.  (Chairman.)  At  any  rate,  you  suggest  that  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  work  underneath  a  load 
of  a  crane  where  hoisting  is  going  on  ? — ^That  is  so. 

5129.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  How  would  that  affect  one  of 
these  jib  cranes  which  are  used  on  large  buildings? 
You  know  that  would  be  rather  difficult  in  practice? 


— Yes,  I  prefer  my  second  point,  the  material  should 
be  examined. 

5130.  (Chairman.)  Go  on  with  the  next,  please? — A 
man  was  killed  at  a  church  in  Kensington  while  en- 
gaged in  repairing  the  slate  roof.  In  proceeding  to 
his  work  along  the  roof  with  a  life-line  in  his  hand, 
he  slipped  owing  to  the  frosty  condition  of  the  slates, 
and  fell  35  feet.  If  some  scaffolding  or  a  vertical 
guard  board  had  been  fixed  at  the  eaves,  the  serious 
nature  of  the  accident  should  have  been  prevented. 

5131.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Was  it  a  work  of  repair? — Yes. 

6132.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  How  would  you  put  a  guard 
board  the  whole  length  of  the  roof? — There  are  ways 
of  doing  it.  It  might  possibly  be  done  by  slinging  a 
pole  along  at  the  eaves.  A  rise  of  6  inches  would  be 
sufficient  to  stop  a  man  from  rolling  over.  A  man  in 
falling  down  a  roof  does  not  keep  on  his  feet ;  he 
would  slide  down. 

6133.  (Mr.  Macfariane.)  He  had  a  life  line  in  his 
hand  ;  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  tied  it 
round  his  waist? — Yes,  but  in  this  case  he  had  to 
travel  some  distance  along  the  roof,  then  take  up 
another  life  line,  and  throw  back  the  first  to  the  man 
who  was  following  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would 
have  been  quite  easy  to  sling  poles  around  the  edge  of 
this  roof. 

6134.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Do  you  think  the  pole  would 
have  stopped  him? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  have  done 
so. 

8135.  (Chairman.)  Please  go  on? — The  next  case  hap- 
pened at  an  hotel  in  the  West  End.  The  workman 
was  engaged  in  removing  some  flat  centering  from  a 
portion  of  a  floor  which  was  not  to  be  filled  in.  He 
was  standing  on  some  of  the  centering  boards,  which 
gave  way  under  him.  He  fell  9  feet  6  inches  and  broke 
his  neck.  No  suggestion  can  be  founded  upon  this 
accident,  to  form  a  regulation.  An  alteration  had 
been  made  in  the  plans,  and  a  certain  portion  was 
iiot  to  be  filled  in  with  concrete,  and  he  was  told 
to  remove  the  flat  centering.  He  loosened  the 
tying  arrangement  round  the  iron  girders,  and  then 
stood  on  the  boards  to  pull  the  nails  out  which  fixed 
them  to  the  runners,  preparatoiy  to  lifting  them  away, 
and  while  he  was  so  engaged  he  went  down,  and  some 
of  the  boards  with  him.  I  cannot  suggest  anything 
which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  regulation  for  the 
prevention  of  similar  accidents.  A  workman  seldom 
has  to  remove  flat  centering  before  the  floor  is  in. 

5136.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  in  this 
case,  a  large  amount  of  short  stuff  was  used? — Yes, 
that  is  quite  right.  Seeing  that  the  arrangement  was 
necessarily  in  a  loose  condition,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  man  to  have  laid  some  scaffolding 
boards  across  the  iron  joists  and  worked  from  them. 

5137.  (Mr.  Macfariane.)  How  far  did  he  fall?— -He 
only  fell  9  feet,  and  yet  he  'broke  his  neck. 

5138.  (Chairman.)  Go  on,  Mr.  Thatcher,  please? — A 
scaffolder  was  engaged  in  taking  down  a  scaffold,  and 
the  platform  he  was  standing  upon  was  two 
boards  (18  inches)  wide,  double  laid.  There  was  no 
evidence  to  show  what  caused  the  fall,  and  therefore  no 
suggestion  can  be  made.  It  is  probable  that  he 
reached  up  to  untie  a  scaffold  cord  from  a  standard, 
and  having  an  extreme  distance  to  reach,  he  over- 
balanced and  fell,  owing  to  the  narrow  platform.  No 
one  saw  him  fall,  and  that  is  the  only  theory  I  caij 
put  forward. 

5139.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  That  was  the  scaffolder  him- 
self?—Yes. 

5140.  (Mr.  Macfariane.)  Would  any  amount  of  scaf- 
folding have  prevented  that  accident? — ^I  think  it 
would  have  been  an  advantage  if  the  platform  had 
been  fully  sheeted. 

5141.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  cannot  make  a  regula- 
tion to  prevent  that  ? — No,  sir,  I  have  no  suggestion  to 
make  at  all. 

5142.  (Mr.  Suggerty.)  I  take  it  that  he  was  taking 
a  cord  fivm  a  corner  standard  1 — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5143.  Chairman.)  You  wish  to  refer,  I  think,  to  your 
previous  suggestion  as  to  the  width  of  barrow  runs. 
There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  how  wide  a  barrow 
run  should  be.  Many  witnesses  have  t&ld  us  that 
three  boards  wide  is  sufficient,  but  I  think  you  con- 
sider there  should  be  five? — Yes,  I  do,  sir  ;  that  is  a 
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drawing  of  a  barrow  as  it  would  stand  on  a  run  fire 
boards  wide  {showing). 

5144.  It  will  stand  on  three  boards,  the  wheel  on 
the  centre  'board  and  the  legs  on  the  board  at  each 
side? — Yes.  I  also  consider  that  a  board  on  edge 
should  be  provided  on  barrow  runs  to  prevent  materials 
falling  off.  If  that  is  done  on  a  run  three  boards 
wide  the  board  on  edge  would  be  of  no  use  whatever, 
because  the  top  of  the  barrow  is  wider  than  the  run, 
so  that  if  anything  fell  out  of  the  barrow  it  would  fall 
clear  of  the  run,  and  the  board  on  edge  would  be  of  no 
use.  There  is  a  danger  of  material  falling  off,  and  if 
you  are  going  to  stop  it  from  falling  on  anyone  below, 
you  must  have  a  run  at  least  five  boards  wide. 

5145.  Mr.  Macfarlane.)  This  is  what  you  said,  Mr, 
Thatcher.  You  were  asked  whether  you  would  pro- 
hibit single-plank  runs  if  more  than  8  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  you  replied  that  you  would.  The  next  ques- 
tion was  :  "  If  composed  of  two  boards,  you  think  they 
"  should  be  supported  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
"unequal  sagging?"  and  you  replied,  "Yes,  sir,  that 
"  is  so.  It  might  be  done  by  strapping  the  boards 
"  together  or  by  providing  extra  supports.  The 
"  greatest  danger  occurs  when  the  top  surface  of  one 
"plank  is  lower  than  the  bottom  surface  of  the  ad- 
"  jacent  plank."  Then  the  next  question  was  :  "With 
"  regard  to  barrow  runs,  you  think  they  should  be 
"  3  feet  9  inches  wide  ;  that  is,  composed  of  five  9-inch 
"planks?"  and  you  replied,  "Yes,  sir,  that  is  so." 
You  still  have  that  opinion  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

5146.  Then  you  were  asked  :  "  What  is  your  reason 
"  for  suggesting  that  three  9-inch  planks  are  not  suffi- 
"  cient  for  a  barrow  run  ?"  You  replied,  "  If  a  man 
""  trips  when  wheeling  a  loaded  barrow  he  bas  very 
"  little  chance  of  saving  himself "  ? — ^This  is  an  ad- 
ditional reason  which,  I  admit,  I  ought  to  have  called 
attention  to  at  that  time. 

5147.  Will  you  just  repeat  you  additional  reason? — 
The  width  of  the  barrow  across  the  top  is  2  feet  9  inches, 
and  if  you  have  a  run  three  boards  wide  with  a  board 
on  edge,  that  iboard  on  edge  would  not  be  of  any 
use  to  prevent  materials  falling  over.  You  must  have 
at  least  five  'boards,  and  even  then  you  only  get  a 
clearance  of  4  or  5  inches  after  allowing  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  edge  board. 

5148.  Well,  then,  it  seems  that  you  want  a  regular 
cage  for  a  barrow  run? — I  did  not  suggest  that. 

5149.  You  know  that  there  is  not  very  much  of  this 
barrow  work,  except  in  the  provinces  ? — I  have  seen 
barrows  used  in  London. 

5150.  How  would  you  do  with  a  hand-barrow,  which 
is  quite  open  at  the  sides? — ^They  are  not  so  wide  as 
2  feet  9  inches. 

5151.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  At  what  height  would  you  re- 
quire this  edge  board? — At  least  one  board. 

5152.  You  suggest  that  this  should  be  done  where 
men  are  working  underneath? — Yes,  and  where  men 
are  likelj-  to  pass  underneath. 

5153.  {Chairman.)  We  have  had  much  evidence,  since 
you  were  here,  with  regard  to  your  suggestions  about 
the  guard  rails.  There  is  a  very  great  diversity  of 
opinion  about  the  height  of  the  scaffold  at  which  they 
should  be  required.  Do  you  still  stick  to  your  8  feet  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

5154.  You  prdbalbly  heard  the  previous  witness  say 
that  he  put  them  up  at  about  20  feet? — Yes,  sir  ;  he 
first  said  that  he  put  them  up  at  the  second  platform 
(which  I  recommend)  or  third  scaffold,  but  he  altered 
it  afterwards  to  20  feet. 

5155.  At  any  rate,  you  have  no  cause  to  alter  your 
opinion  that,  where  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  fall 
8  feet,  there  should  be  a  guard  rail? — ^That  is  so. 

5156.  Would  you  say  the  same  with  regard  to  inside 
scafiEolding? — ^Yes,  sir. 

5157.  You  know  they  have  a  very  broad  platform  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  have  it  broad  because  they  do  the 
mason's  work  on  the  outside  edge. 

5158.  It  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  with  trestle 
scaffolding  of  that  description,  where  the  men  have  so 
much  room  to  walk  about,  there  is  no  necessity  to  have 
a  guard  rail  there,  to  say  nothing  about  the  difficulty 
there  would  be  in  fixing  it  up? — I  do  not  agree  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  fixing  a  guard  rail  on  trestle 
scaffolding.    The  masons  often  work  on  it. 
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5159.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  do  you  mean  that  the  ^^r-A.  G^E{ 
masons  work  on  it?— The  masons  dress  the  stone  on  it.  rhateher. 

5160.  I  asked  a  question  aibout  that,  and  the  witness  3^,  ^^^^  1907, 

said  it  was  generally  done  close  to  the  wall  they   

were  building.      Then"  I  asked  how  much  clear  space 

is  allowed  between  the  material  and  the  outside  edge 
of  the  scaffolding,  and  the  witness  said  about  2  feet. 

5161.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  What  working  is  it — it  is  only 
ru'bble  walling  ? — It  is  hammer  work. 

5162.  You  do  not  call  that  "  working  it,"  do  you  1 — 
It  is  working  it  in  a  way.  There  are  different  classes 
of  work  ;  I  did  not  say  it  was  finished  work.  As  far 
as  I  know,  the  chipping  is  done  on  the  outside  of  the 
scaffold.  I  have  made  a  drawing  showing  it  is  possible 
to  put  a  guard  rail  on  this  type  of  scaffold  {showing). 

5163.  {Chairman.)  At  any  rate  on  the  first  trestle 
scaffold  there  is  nothing  required  there,  because  it  is 
not  8  feet  high? — ^I  agree,  sir. 

5164.  On  the  second  one,  6  feet  higher,  a  guard  is 
required? — Yes.  The  last  time  I  was  here,  Mr.  Jessup 
mentioned  about  a  guard  rail  being  fixed  to  a  slaters' 
truss,  and  you  asked  me  to  make  a  drawing  showing 
how  it  was  possible  to  do  it.  I  have  done  that 
{showing). 

5165.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  That  is  simple  enough? — Yes. 

5166.  {Chairman.)  What  about  the  painter's  scaf- 
folds? I  suppose  you  would  also  put  a  guard  rail  up 
for  him  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  would,  but  I  admit  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  It  is  not  a  practical  difiiculty, 
but  it  is  against  custom,  and  there  may  be  a  bias 
against  it. 

5167.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  With  regard  to  the  slater's 
truss,  it  would  want  iron  straps,  you  know? — Yes. 

5168.  To  stiffen  it  at  the  back  ? — Yes,  it  would  want 
an  iron  angle  piece. 

5169.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  else  which 
you  wish  to  show  to  the  Committee? — There  is  the 
question  of  cripple  platforms  supported  on  the  sides 
of  ladders.  These  are  illustrations  of  two  patents 
which  I  have  seen  {showing).  They  show  that  it  is 
possible,  and  that  articles  are  on  the  market  to  meet 
the  demand.  This  drawing  {shoicing)  illustrates  a 
guarded,  and  therefore  safe,  cripple  when  used  as  a 
platform. 

5170.  I  think  Mr.  Macfarlane  has  some  questions 
which  he  wishes  to  put  to  you. 

5171.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  may  say,  Mr.  Thatcher, 
that  I  have  thought  your  book  on  scaffolding,  and  I 
have  been  much  interested  and  instructed  in  going 
through  it.  I  must  say  that  you  certainly  have 
grasped  the  situation,  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  on 
the  various  matters  connected  with  the  building  trade, 
and  I  think  I  may  congratulate  you  upon  the  clear 
way  in  which  you  have  been  able  to  put  the  many 
matters  in  that  book.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to 
be  clear  upon,  and  that  is,  how  far  the  powers  under 
the  Factory  Act  are  applicable  to  the  regulations  on 
scaffolds  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time? — Well, 
of  course,  you  have  read  Section  105  of  the  Factory  Act. 
At  present  the  Factory  Act  applies  to  scaffolding  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  The  last  time  I  was  here  I 
mentioned  as  to  possible  action  under  Section  17. 

5172.  I  must  say  that  the  position  is  not  very  clear 
to  me,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  able  to  throw  a 
little  more  light  on  it.  There  are  certain  powers,  but 
I  cannot  clearly  grasp  them? — Quite  so.  Section  105 
applies  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  with 
respect  to  (1)  power  to  make  orders  as  to  dangerous 
machines  (s.  17)  ;  (2)  accidents  ;  (3)  regulations  for 
dangerous  trades  ;  (4)  powers  of  inspectors  (s.  119)  ; 
and  (5)  fines  in  case  of  death  or  injury  (s.  136). 

5173.  There  would  be  death  or  injury  in  those  cases 
to  which  you  have  referred  ;  now  how  does  the  Factory 
Act  apply  to  those  cases? — If  the  building  is  over  30 
feet  high,  or  machinery  is  used,  the  employer  has  to 
give  information  to  the  Home  Office  as  to  the  accident, 
and  if  he  does  not  give  that  information  he  is  liable  in 
some  circumstances  to  be  fined. 

5174.  Practically  that  is  all? — ^Yes. 

5175.  I  have  a  question  as  to  your  enclosed  plat- 
forms. You  must  acknowledge  that  there  will  often 
be  a  great  difficulty  as  to  these  enclosed  platforms. 
There  must  be  cases  where  you  cannot  make  it  restric- 
tive to  have  enclosed  platforms?-—!  believe  I  aieni 
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Wr.  A.  G.  H.  tioned  many  cases  where  it  would  not  be  wise 
Thatcher.         insist  upon  it.    There  may  'be  others  that  are  not 

J.  '  '  within  my  knowledge.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  sug- 
gested  that  guard  rails  should  be  fixed  except  in  the 
five  or  six  instances  I  mentioned,  where  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  ask  for  it. 

5176.  In  one  case  mentioned  in  your  evidence  you 
say  that  workmen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working 
under  certain  conditions,  to  them  those  conditions 
would  be  safe,  but  to  others  they  would  be  unsafe. 
"For  instance,  slaters  working  on  the  roof  ;  they  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  certain  conditions  that  they  are 
safe,  but  other  men,  such  as  ourselves,  would  not  be 
safe.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  the  same  argument 
would  apply  in  the  case  of  guards? — No,  sir;  I  do 
not  ;  but  I  want  to  answer  this  question  carefully. 
My  experience  is  that  men  fall  from  unforeseen  causes. 
It  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  scaffolding  or  the 
want  of  scaffolding.  I  gave  you  an  instance,  when  I 
attended  on  the  previous  occasion,  where  a  man  pulled 
a  rotten  cord,  it  broke,  and  he  fell.  It  is  cases  like 
that  which  could  be  prevented  by  a  guard  rail.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  men's  use  or  want  of  use,  or  nerve  or  want 
of  nerve,  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  scaffolding  or 
want  of  scaffolding  ;  it  is  purely  a  question  of  pre- 
venting serious  falls  resulting  from  unforeseen  causes. 

5177.  He  wants  something  to  lay  hold  of? — Yes,  but 
he  may  not  lay  hold  of  it ;  he  might  fall  against  it. 

5178.  There  is  another  point.  We  have  had  various 
witnesses  here,  and  they  have  been  asked  if,in  all  their 
experience,  they  have  known  of  any  accidents  which 
have  happened  through  men  falling  off  scaffolds  ;  none 
of  them  have  had  any  experience  of  accidents  arising 
from  unprotected  scaffolding? — 'I  have  known  of  cases, 
in  fact  a  good  many  cases.  I  have  investigated  some 
for  the  Home  Oflice  in  past  years,  and  apart  from  that 
I  have  known  men  who  have  fallen  from  scaffolds.  I 
have  known  them  personally.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  ever  actually  seen  a  man  falling  from  a  scaffold. 

5179.  But  you  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
such  cases? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5180.  I  consider  this  is  a  wise  precaution  for  brick- 
work and  for  stonework  and  the  like  of  that,  but  not 
for  trades  such  as  plasterers,  or  painters,  or  plumbers, 
or  carpenters.  How  are  you  going  to  carry  it  right 
through  the  trades? — Yes,  I  know  the  difl[iculty  you 
refer  to.  I  have  thought  it  over  very  carefully.  I 
cannot  speak  for  plasterers,  'because  I  have  never 
worked  at  the  trade,  but  I  have  worked  as  a  plumber, 
iand  I  know  that  the  scaffolds,  or  rather,  the  substi- 
tutes for  scaffolds,  that  are  put  up  for  the  plumbers  are 
most  dangerous.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  proper 
platforms  with  a  safeguard,  such  as  a  guard  rail  and 
a  board  on  edge,  should  not  be  put  up  for  the  plumber, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  bricklayer.  I  can 
give  you  an  example  from  my  own  experience.  I  have 
fixed  soil  pipes  weighing  70  lbs.  from  a  ladder — nothing 
but  a  ladder.  To  keep  both  hands  at  liberty  I  have 
had  to  stand  on  one  rung  and  put  my  leg  round 
another,  and  stand  there  until  my  mate  has  fixed  the 
pipe  with  a  wall  hook  through  a  tack.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a  proceeding  is  most 
dangerous. 

5181.  Of  course,  I  am  looking  at  the  matter  from  an 
employer's  point  of  view.  I  appreciate  the  desire  to 
minimise  the  number  of  accidents,  and  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  em- 
ployer, but  my  difficulty  is  to  suggest  a  practical, 
workable  method  by  which  these  continuous  guard 
rails  can  be  applied.  I  can  see  that  you  have  studied 
the  matter  very  closely,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
some  assistance  from  you  in  working  out  these  diffi- 
cult problems.  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  many  objec- 
tions raised  as  soon  as  an  order  is  made? — ^I  quite 
appreciate  that.  From  my  own  point  of  view,  as  a 
man  who  has  been  used  to  that  sort  of  work,  at  any 
rate  in  the  plum'bing  trade,  I  consider  that  plumbers 
are  very  badly  served  as  regards  the  scaffolding,  and 
my  opinion  is  that  it  is  most  dangerous. 

5182.  A  plumber  hanging  on  a  9-inch  board,  30  or 
40  feet  up,  and  holding  his  stuff  in  his  hands  is  a  very 
dangerous  practice,  and  the  weight  that  plum'bers 
have  on  their  scaffolds  when  fixing  the  leads  on  towers 
I  am  bound  to  say  is  dangerous,  but  how  are  you 
going  to  overcome  the  danger? — There  is  only  one  way 
I  can  see,  and  that  is  to  be  firm  on  the  point  that 
proper  scaffolds  and  guard  rails  shall  bei  provided  in 


all   cases.    I  would   prohibit   any  working  from  a 

ladder  which  necessitates  the  use  at  the  same  time  of 
heavy  material.  It  is  different,  to  some  extent,  for  a 
man  who  is  doing  light  work,  such  as  painting  an 
iron  water  pipe,  because  he  has  one  hand  free  and  his 
work  is  far  easier.  Plumbers,  and  any  other  work- 
men who  have  to  work  from  a  ladder  and  manipulate 
heavy  material,  run  great  risks  ;  I  would  prohibit 
those  processes. 

5183.  {Mr.  Jeti&up.)  I  have  fis;ed  iron  water  pipes, 
and  we  used  to  get  at  them  from  a  ladder,  with  one  arm 
slung  through  a  rung? — les. 

5184.  (Mr.  Hai/gerty.)  Mr.  Thatcher  says  that  is  not 
the  proper  way,  and  it  should  be  prohibited.  That  is 
just  my  opinion,  and  I  think  it  should  be  stopped. 

5185.  (Chairman.)  The  question  arises  what  is  to 
take  the  place  of  it,  if  it  is  prohibited  ?— I  have  shown 
you  some  prints  of  things  that  are  on  the  market, 
which  provide  for  guard  rails  and  answer  any  purpose 
of  that  sort. 

5166.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  consider  you  are  one  of 
the  most  important  witnesses  we  have  had  here  ;  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  v/ant  to  get  as  much  out  of  you  as 
I  possibly  can.  Now  you  say  "  Openings  within  the  work- 
"  mg  platforms  or  covered  floors  of  buildings  through 
"  which  workmen  could  fall  a  distance  greater  than 
"  8  feet  should  be  surrounded  with  a  guard  rail  fixed 
"  at  a  height  of  3  feet  6  inches  above  the  working  plat- 
"form  or  floor."  Have  you  any  idea  how  such  a 
method  as  you  suggest  would  act  or  be  practicable. 
You  would  so  construct  your  scaffold  that  a  workman 
could  not  possibly  fall  more  than  8  feet  ?— No,  I  don't 
think  I  said  that.  If  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  fall 
8  feet,  there  should  ibe  a  guard  rail  at  those  points.  « 

5187.  Of  course  you  have  heard  about  the  scaffold 
underneath? — Yes,  I  am  not  in  love  with  that. 

5188.  I  do  not  know  what  your  experience  is,  but 
do  all  workmen  themselves  agree  to  have  guard  rails. 
I  am  not  saying  they  should  not  be  saved  from  them- 
selves?— I  think  they  do  to  a  great  extent.  I  have 
talked  these  matters  over  with  many  workmen,  with 
foremen,  and  with  builders.  I  find  that  wlien  a  man 
becomes  a  foreman,  his  views  as  to  the  necessity  for  a 
guard  rail  generally  alter,  and  the  higher  you  go  in 
the  scale  from  workman  to  employer,  so  the  necessity 
for  a  guard  rail  seems  to  disappear. 

6189.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  case 
where  the  individual  workman  should  be  asked 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not? — Quite  so. 

5190.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  we  want  to  do,  if 
possible,  is  to  get  both  the  employers  and  the  work- 
men to  agree  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted,  so  that 
the  workmen  would  not  regard  it  as  an  interference 
with  their  freedom^,  any  more  than  the  employers  would 
do  so? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  disagree- 
ment from  the  men. 

5191.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at?— I  think  I 
am  on  safe  ground  in  saying  that. 

5192.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  I  have  already  had  some  trouble 
aibout  the  ladder  being  5  feet  above  the  landing  stage. 
My  members  say  a  ladder  should  rise  6  feet  above  the 
landing  place  ? — Seven  rungs  would  give  6  feet,  because 
there  is  nearly  always  la  9-inch  rise  above  the  top  rung, 
so  that  comes  near  enough  to  6  feet,  at  any  rate. 

5193.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  say  "  A  guard  rail  may 
"  at  times  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  platform, 
"  and  where  this  occurs  an  alternative  is  to  fit  the 
"  well-hole  with  trap  doors  or  similar  coverings  which 
"  can  be  closed  when  the  well  is  out  of  use  "  1 — Yes.  I 
stick  to  that. 

5194.  You  would  not  have  trap  doors  on  a  scaffold? 
• — I  would  allow  it  in  some  cases  where  it  interferes 
with  the  free  use  of  the  scaffold.  For  instance,  in  this 
case  (showing  Fig.  27  in  "  Scaffolding  "). 

5195.  I  was  thinking  of  outside  scaffolding  only? — '■ 
Yes,  sir,  but  I  was  thinking  of  both  outside  and 
inside. 

5196.  Then  you  say  "  All  bridging  runs  between 
"  different  portions  of  a  scaffold  or  'building,  and  from 
"  which  a  workman  could  fall  a  distance  of  more  than 
"  is  feet,  should  not  be  less  than  18  inches  wide;  If 
"  composed  of  two  or  more  .boards  they  should  be  sup- 
"  ported  in  such  a  manner  that  the  deflection  between 
f'them  could  not  exceed  half  an  inch."  I  suppose  that 
is  general  ?— Yes,  and.  L  stick  to  that  as  well. 
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'  5197.  Isow  I  presume  you  would  allow  lapped  joints  ; 
;it  has  been  suggested  that  they  should  always  he  butt- 
jointed  ? — I  prefer  butt  joints.  I  would  allow  a  lapped 
joint  where  there  is  a  support  under  the  lap,  but  not 
otherwise.  There  should  be  no  lap  without  a  support 
underneath. 

(Mr.  Macfarlane.)  That  is  right  ;  I  quite  agree  with 
you  there. 

5198.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Then  with  regard  to 
ladders,  more  particularly  as  to  missing  rungs.  How 
many  missing  rungs  would  you  allow  on  a  ladder, 
before  you  condemned  it  as  unfit  for  use? — I  would 
not  allow  even  one  rung  to  be  missing. 

5199.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Would  you  allow  a  piece  of 
wood  to  be  nailed  across  where  a  rung  was  missing? — 
No,  I  would  not. 

5200.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  We  had  a  witness  the  other 
day  who  referred  to  ladders  which  were  made  of 
scantlings.  You  know  the  sort  of  thing,  no  doubt. 
You  would  not  condemn  those  ladders,  would  you? — 
Not  if  they  were  in  a  sound  condition. 

5201.  If  they  were  properly  made,  you  would  not 
condemn  them  ?— I  do  not  like  the  treads  nailed  on  ; 
if  they  are  housed-in  they  are  all  right. 

5202.  You  would  not  condemn  nails  only? — Yes,  at 
all  events  I  think  I  should  be  inclined  to. 

520-3.  Now  with  regard  to  baskets.  I  think  they 
are  largely  used  in  London.  I  have  seen  men  carrying 
these  baskets  on  their  shoulders  and  loading  carts 
with  them,  and  they  are  also  used  for  hoisting  bricks 
in? — Yes,  that  is  so,  and  I  have  seen  some  shocking 
specimens  being  used. 

5204.  I  have  seen  some  myself.  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
desirable  method  of  working,  and  should  it  be  allowed 
to  continue? — There  are  baskets  on  the  market  now 
that  have  handles  in  which  there  is  a  wire  rope  and 
which  is  continued  right  round  the  basket.  They  are 
built  in  like  that  {slwvnng).  There  is  not  very  much 
■danger  with  a  basket  like  that. 

5205.  You  consider  that  is  a  safe  basket  and  the 
other  is  not? — ^Yes. 

5206.  I  think  that  for  one  of  those  which  you  con- 
sider safe  there  are  hundreds  of  the  others? — That  is 
•80.  I  know  a  man  who  makes  these  baskets,  ^nd  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  in  more  general 
use,  because,  although  at  present,  he  charges  Qd.  per 
l)asket  extra,  he  can  make  them  at  the  same  price  as 
the  ordinary  baskets  if  a  sufficient  quantity  is  wanted. 

5207.  Do  you  think  these  are  safe  things  to  hoist 
material  in  with  cranes,  with  men  working  under- 
neath?— ^It  dei)ends  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are 
packed  and  whether  they  are  overloaded  or  not.  I 
object  to  men  working  under  a  hoist  if  it  can  be 
prevented. 

5208.  If  they  are  not  overloaded  and  properly  packed 
you  consider  that  they  are  safe? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

6200.  You  mentioned  that  competent  workmen 
should  erect  scaffolds  ;  I  want  to  ask  you  what  you 
=consider  to  be  a  competent  workman? — I  do  not  re- 
member having  said  that. 

5210.  Well,  the  next  point  is :  "A  competent  person 
"should  have  control  of  the  hoisting  of  stone,  &c.,  by 
"  means  of  a  Lewis  bolt."  By  that  you  mean  the  stone 
mason? — ^Yes,  quite  so. 

6211.  Then  "  No  putlogs  or  other  timbers  should  be 
"  allowed  to  remain  projecting  from  the  face  of  the 
"  scaffold  where  hoisting  or  lowering  of  material  or 
"  plant  is  carried  on.  Putlogs  should  be  of  rectangular 
"section  unless  tied  into  position."  It  would  not 
matter  if  the  hoisting  was  going  on  from  a  gangway 
■outside  that,  what  does  it  matter? — ^Yes,  but  you 
cannot 'be  certain  of  that.  The  class  of  accident  that 
-I  had  in  my  mind  was  where  hoisting  by  baskets  and 
buckets  is  done.  I  have  known  of  baskets  filled  with 
material  being  unshipped  through  catching  on  pro- 
jeciting  putlogs  and  similar  timbers  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  scaffolding  where  they  unduly  project.  I 
know  a  man  now  who  very  nearly  killed  his  mate  by 
running  up  an  iron  bucket  rather  carelessly,  it 
unshipped  a  brick  or  two,  and  only  missed  his  mate 
by  a  hair's  breadth.  It  was  a  very  near  thin"  indeed, 
although  it  did  not  hurt  the  man,  that  is  the  kind  of 
•dangerous  occurrence  I  had  in  my  mind. 


5212.  You  are  bound  to  have  a  hold  between  the  Mr.  A.  Q.  H 

timbers,  and  you  can  have  too  little  as  well  as  too  Thatcher. 

mudh? — I  think  it  is  a  sufficient  hold  with  a  6-inch   

projection.  You  fix  your  putlogs  or  your  tie  beams  "^^  Apr.^^Ol 
where  they  run  into  'the  building  ;  the  outer  end  is 
tied  to  the  ledgers  generally.  The  face  of  the  scaffold 
would  be  a  line  drawn  from  the  outside  of  one  stan- 
dard to  another  in  the  same  line.  As  the  average 
diameter  of  a  standard  is  about  six  inches,  that  would 
allow  of  a  sufficient  projection. 

5213.  Still,  if  your  material  was  being  raised  be- 
tween two  standards,  you  would  catch  the  end  of 
your  putlogs  exactly  in  the  same  way? — Yes,  but  not 
so  certainly,  and  you  have  to  be  reasonable  about  it. 
As  a  rule  in  hoisting,  if  you  have  a  jib  running  out,  it 
certainly  projects  a  foot. 

5214.  {Mr.  Harjgerty.)  As  a  rule  if  a  jib  is  fixed  like 
that  they  always  pick  out  the  clearest  .space  ? — Yes. 

5215.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Then  what  about  the  iron 
fixers.  You  say  :  "  Each  floor  as  it  is  reached  in  the 
"  progress  of  the  building  and  below  which  workmen 
"  are  employed  or  have  to  pass  should  be  covered  by 
"  the  permanent  flooring  or  by  planks,  laid  in  such 
"  a  manner  as  to  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the 
"  men  beiieath."  Now,  what  would  you  suggest  about 
iron  fixers  and  such  like  men.  There  is  as  much 
danger  from  them  as  there  is  from  anybody  ? — Do  you 
mean  the  men  engaged  in  the  steel  construction? 

5216.  Yes.  You  could  not  cover  all  the  spaces 
where  they  are  working,  you  know.  They  are  as 
dangerous  as  anybody.  I  mentioned  it  just  to  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  in  a  regular  oi'der  apply- 
ing to  all  trades? — I  think  if  you  consider  all 
trades  it  is  easy  enough.  The  steel  constructors  when 
they  reach  one  floor  can  cover  over  iminediately  below. 
The  steel  constructors  do  not  go  below  that  floor  again, 
they  work  up. 

5217.  Yes,  but  do  they?— Yes. 

5218.  Where? — I  think  that  is  the  usual  process,  the 
steel  constructors  go  up. 

5219.  Yes,  I  know  that,  but  I  meant  do  the  steel 
constructors  cover  the  floors  immediately  below  them? 
— No,  they  don't.  Where  anything  can  drop  on  the 
men  below,  some  protection  should  be  provided. 

5220.  Only  to-day,  Mr.  Ward  and  I  saw  a  building  of 
this  sort,  the  steel  work  was  being  erected  five  or  six 
storeys  high,  and  men  were  working  at  all  levels  with 
no  protection  whatever?— I  think  there  ought  to  be 
some  protection. 

5221.  Would  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  tem- 
porary flooring  all  over? — I  should  certainly  say  that 
there  should  be  a  covering  where  any  men  are  working 
or  passing  beneath. 

5222.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  troublesome  to  get 
that  carried  through? — That  particular  regulation  is 
one  that  is  carried  out  in  New  York  at  the  present 
time. 

5223.  I  was  just  wondering  how  they  erected  those 
"  sky  scrapers  "  in  New  York,  and  whether  it  was  out- 
side scaffolding  or  inside  scaffolding? — Probably  there 
was  not  much  scaffolding  at  all. 

5224.  Then  you  say  :  "  No  scaffolding  or  part  thereof 
should  be  used  before  its  construction  is  completed  "  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so,  complete  as  far  as  any  regulations 
are  concerned,  for  example,  planks  should  be  laid 
closely,  the  boards  on  edge  in  position,  and  the  guard 
rail  fixed. 

5225.  No  portion  of  it.  It  would  not  be  complete 
Hntil  it  was  the  length  of  the  building? — I  think  I 
mentioned  that  when  a  portion  is  complete  it  could  be 
used,  if  the  portion  incomplete  was  guarded  off. 

5226.  Now  I  want  to  turn  to  the  matter  of  keeping 
the  register :  "  A  register  should  be  kept  in  which 
"  should  be  entered  dates  of  testing  and  annealing 
"chains,  examinations  of  cranes,  scaffoldings,  &c." 
Do  you  suggest  that  this  should  be  done  at  each  jc/b  ; 
the  matter  is  not  easy,  you  know? — I  agree  there  is  a 
difficulty.  If  a  job  is  only  going  to  last  a  week,  there 
would  not  be  any  office  there  and  the  men  go  straiwht 
from  the  builder's  yard.  In  such  a  case  as  that  I 
agree  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  a  register 
on  the  job,  but  I  think  it  is  a  detail  that  can  be 
arranged  afterwards. 
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.A.  G.  H.  5227.  You  think  that  the  builder  should  keep  the 
^hatcher.      register  in  some  accessible  place,  so  that  it  could  be 

  inspected  1 — ^Yes. 

Apr.  1907.  5228.  Well,  as  a  practical  man,  you  know  of  the 
difficulty  there  would  be  in  keeping  these  things  num- 
bered?— Yes,  you  mean  to  say  there  would  have  to  be 
a  register  for  each  job. 

5229.  No  ;  each  chain  would  have  to  be  numbered, 
and  the  number  stamped  on  it? — Of  course  the  same 
procedure  that  takes  place  in  the  case  of  docks  should 
apply  here. 

5230.  The  examination  of  cranes  and  scaffolds? — 
Yes. 

5231.  Well,  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  a  register 
of  scaffolding? — If  la  pole  scaffolding  is  examined  every 
Monday  or  any  other  day  in  the  week — think  I  sug- 
gested a  weekly  examination,  and  it  is  common  enough 
for  this  to  be  done  regularly — and  the  man  finds  that 
the  ropes  need  attention,  he  would  enter  in  the  register 
that  they  required  attention  and  that  it  was  done. 

5232.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
sake  of  the  men  themselves? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would 
bring  a  little  moral  pressure  to  bear,  and  the  examina- 
tion would  ibe  made  a  little  more  faithfully. 

5233.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  person  should  be 
appointed  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  that  is 
to  see  that  the  scaffolding  is  safe,  and  so  on.  You 
suggest  there  should  be  la  responsible  person,  and  he 
should  be  named  in  the  register? — ^Yes,  my  idea  was 
that  the  employer  should  do  it  himself,  (but  in  prac- 
tice I  admit  he  could  not  do  that.  The  employer 
cannot  'be  personally  present  on  all  jobs,  but  if  he  is 
going  ito  undertake  works  of  this  description  he  incurs 
the  responsibility  of  safeguarding  the  men  on  the 
work  ;  if  he  cannot  do  it  personally  he  should  appoint 
a  deputy  who  should  be  known,  and  who  should  know 
that  it  was  his  work.  He  should  represent  his  em- 
ployer on  the  job.  Then  the  examination,  if  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  would  become 
a  real  thing. 

5234.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  I  take  it  you  mean  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  employer  to  know  who  is  doing  the 
work  outside  his  general  foreman,  but  if  the  general 
foreman  is  responsible  for  doing  this  work  his  name 
should  be  recorded  in  the  register,  so  'that  if  an  acci- 
dent happened,  you  would  know  who  to  go  to? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

5235.  (Chairman.)  You  consider  that  not  only  should 
his  name  be  entered  in  the  register,  but  that  each 
time  he  insjMcts  the  scaffolding  lie  should  make  an 
entry  in  the  register  to  the  effect  that  he  has  done  so  ? — 
Yes,  the  examination  is  done  in  many  places  now, 
but  it  should  be  made  imperative. 

5236.  And  that  the  scaffolding  is,  in  his  opinion,  all 
right? — 'I  should  rather  make  him  put  down  what  he 
found  to  be  wrong,  and  that  it  had  Ijeen  remedied. 

5237.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  We  went  to  East  Ham,  and 
we  found  the  scaffolding  there  practically  built  of 
waste  material? — Yes,  I  know  the  kind  of  material  you 
mean. 


5238.  We  found  that  the  poles  there  were  from  9  to 
10  feet  apart  and  very  light,  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  ledgers  lighter  still.  There  was  not 
a  good,  sound  building  plank  in  the  place,  and  the 
scaffolding  was  loaded  with  four  great  piles  of  bricks, 
each  one  of  the  piles  weighing  about  three-quarters  of 
a  ton.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  could  not 
some  method  be  adopted  whereby  such  practices  could 
be  prohibited,  and  a  certain  strength  of  scaffolding  be 
demanded  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  do  it.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  could  demand  it.  Unless  the  forces  are 
known,  powers  of  resistance  cannot  be  tabulated. 

5239.  How  is  that  practice  to  be-stopped ? — Only  in 
the  way  I  have  suggested  in  the  regulation  which  was 
based  on  section  17  or  18  of  the  Factory  Act.  If  an 
Inspector  had  that  power  and  he  found  a  scaffold  in 
that  condition,  he  oould  get  an  order  from  the  Court 
to  stop  the  use  of  it.  I  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
Inspector  should  have  it  in  his  hands  to  stop  it  at 
once. 

5240.  Then  you  would  make  the  Inspector  both  judge 
and  jury? — No,  I  would  not  do  that.  He  should  have 
the  power  to  stop  it  at  once,  until  such  time  as  a 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  decided  the  matter. 
The  difficulty  in  a  case  of  that  kind  is  that  it  may 
probably  only  be  up  for  a  day  or  two. 

5241.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  I  think  that  the  Inspector 
should  be  able  to  say,  "Look  here,  So-and-so,  if  an 
"  accident  arises,  you  ought  to  be  had  up  for  man- 
"  slaughter  for  allowing  such  a  scaffold  to  be  used  "  ? — 
I  am  afraid  the  Inspector  could  not  say  that. 

5242.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Oould  not  scaffolds  be  de- 
fined, in  the  same  way  as  building  timbers  are  in  local 
byelaws? — I  do  not  think  so. 

5243.  In  the  case  I  referred  to,  at  East  Ham,  the 
weight  must  have  been  near  the  breaking  strength  of 
those  poles  ? — I  can  quite  believe  that. 

5244.  That  is  without  the  living  load  on  the  top  ? — I 
think  I  mentioned  the  point  in  the  evidence  I  sent  in. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tabulate  anything  like  that. 

5245.  These  things  are  local,  and  it  all  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  local  inspector  for  the  time  being. 
One  man  may  be  right  enough,  but  he  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  district,  and  another  man  might  be 
appointed  to  succeed  him  who  did  not  know  much 
about  the  matter,  and  the  whole  position  would  be 
changed. 

5246.  (Chairman.)  You  see  the  difficulty.  Perhaps 
you  will  think  it  over,  and  see  whether  you  can 
suggest  anything,  besides  the  power  of  the  magistrates, 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  such  a  scaffold  until  it  has  been 
remedied.  You  may  be  able  to  think  of  something 
later  on  ? — ^Yes,  sir  ;  I  will  pay  attention  to  the  point. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Thatcher,  we  are  much  obliged  tO' 
you. 

(The  vntness  then  withdrew.) 
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Thursday,  dth  May,  1907. 


Mr.  J.  Batchelor. 
Mr.  D.  Haggerty. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Jessop. 


PRESENT  : 

Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  J.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
I 


Mr.  G.  Macfarlane. 
Mr.  W.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  L.  Ward,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Good,  called,  and  examined. 


5247.  {Mr.  Sterming.)  You  are  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Dublin  Master  Builders'  Association,  are 
you  not? — Yes,  sir. 

5248.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  are  also  a  master 
builder  ? — Yes. 

5249.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  We  have  your  statement  here 
which  you  have  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  ;  perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  read  it,  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  then  be  able  to  question  you  on 
any  points  arising  out  of  it? — ^We  have  gone  very 
carefully  into  this  matter,  and  give  you  herewith  a 
summary  of  the  general  evidence  we  are  prepared  to 
put  forward.  (1)  As  to  the  substantial  character  of 
the  scaffolding,  it  has  always  been  our  experience  of 
the  responsilale  contractors  of  Dublin  that  the  scaf- 
folding used  by  them  is  of  a  substantial  character. 
As  a  rule  it  is  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  building, 
and  in  most  cases  this  is  obligatory,  as  the  architects 
so  specify  it,  and  in  fact  will  not  allow  a  new  building 
to  be  proceeded  with  otherwise  than  with  double 
scaffolding. 

5250.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  these  scaffolds  of  the 
same  type  when  used  inside  as  they  are  for  the  out- 
side 1 — They  vary  inside,  depending  upon  the  class  of 
the  building. 

5251.  (Mr.  Sterming.)  Is  the  scaffolding  referred  to 
what  is  usually  known  as  pole  scaffolding? — Yes  ;  and 
sometimes  we  have  trestles  on  the  inside.  We  have 
trestles  for  plastering  work. 

5252.  But  not  for  the  building? — Yes,  for  building 
of  certain  kinds.  For  instance,  with  fire-proof  floor 
construction,  and  apart  from  this  it  is  not  customary 
to  put  a  pole  scaffolding  on  the  inside.  Some  of  the 
builders  use  a  trestle  scaffolding  on  the  inside  ;  that 
is,  they  scaffold  off  the  joists  and  build  up  in  that 
way. 

5253.  What  is  the  size  of  your  trestles? — ^Well,  the 
tresitles  would  Ibe  about  4  to  6  feet  in  height.  The 
•scantling  of  the  stuff  would  be  4^  inches  by  3  inches 
in  the  frame,  and  of  4^  inches  and  9  inches  in  the  head 
pieces. 

5254.  You  would  have  a  scaffold  on  those  trestles? 
—Yes. 

5255.  What  distance  do  you  put  them  apart? — Well, 
they  would  usually  be  about  8  feet  apart. 

5256.  And  the  planking  would  'be  3-inch  spruce? — 
Yes,  always. 

6257.  Then  you  would  place  it  on  the  joists  ;  do  you 
provide  any  boards  underneath  your  trestles? — We 
put  a  board  along  underneath  the  legs  of  the  trestles 
where  the  legs  rest  over  the  joists. 

5258.  But  nothing  outside? — How  do  you  mean  out- 
side? 

5259.  You  do  not  make  a  platform  to  rest  your 
trestles  on,  that  is,  on  the  floor  or  joists,  'before  you 
put  the  trestles  on  the  floor? — The  floor  has  been 
used  for  scaffolding  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
walling  to  a  certain  height  ;  when  to  that  height  for 
the  next  level,  they  put  a  trestle  on  top  of  the  existino- 
scaffold,  which  in  a  number  of  cases  nearly  covers  the 
floor. 

6260.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  So  that  you  have  2  feet  or 
2  feet  6  inches  of  planking  outside  the  trestles  ?— Yes. 


6261.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  have  a  planked  floor  on 
the  joists? — Yes,  and  put  the  trestles  on  top  of  that. 

5262.  (Air.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  have  any  special  men 
to  erect  these  scaffolds  ?— Yes,  we  have  what  are  called 
scaffolders. 

5268.  And  I  take  it  that  these  men  ai'e  paid  higher 
wages  than  the  ordinary  labourers? — Yes,  just  a  little 
more. 

5264.  On  an  outside  scaffold  after  you  have  left,  say, 
the  first,  second,  or  third  scaffold,  do  you  use  the 
material  on  the  one  which  you  have  iust  left  to  raise 
the  next  one.  Do  you  leave  any  scaffold  sheeted  over 
below  the  one  on  w^iich  the  men  are  working  ? — ^Well, 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that  we  do  as  a  rule.  Those 
boards  would  be  lifted  proba;bly,  but  the  putlogs  and 
ledgers  would  remain.  The  boards  would  be  lifted 
from  the  lower  to  the  next  lift,  but  there  might  be  a 
board  or  two  left  here  and  there. 

5265.  That  is  done,  I  suppose,  in  cases  where  you 
are  distressed  for  plant.  For  instance,  if  you  do  not 
have  sufficient  putlogs  to  lift  your  next  scaffold,  you 
would  remove  the  putlogs  ? — As  a  rule  the  putlogs  are 
left. 

5266.  If  a  regulation  were  made  to  the  effect  that 
one  or  two  scaffolds  should  be  left  completely  sheeted 
over,  according  to  the  height  of  the  building  in  course 
of  construction,  say,  12  or  13  scaffolds  high,  which  I 
suppose  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Dublin,  would  you 
object  to  leaving  one  or  two  stages  sheeted  in,  between 
the  ground  and  the  platform  on  which  men  are 
working?  I  mean  to  say  that  it  would  not  distress 
you  in  any  way  or  put  you  to  much  inconvenience? 
Of  course,  there  is  a  motive  in  my  asking  you  this 
question  from  the  labourer's  point  of  view? — Yes. 

5267.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  In  the  event  of  the  top  scaf- 
fold giving  way  or  anything  falling,  the  idea  is  that 
the  scaffolding  immediately  below  would  break  the 
fall?— I  cannot  recall  a  case  of  that  kind  which  has 
happened. 

5268.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  want  to  get  from  you,  yes  or 
no,  in  regard  to  whether  you  would  object  to  a  regula- 
tion such  as  I  have  suggested? — ^It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  answer  your  questions  by  saying,  yes,  or  no, 
without  any  qualification,  because  it  would  only  be 
misleading.  From  my  experience  I  should  say  that 
such  a  regulation  would  be  of  no  use  whatever.  I  do 
not  know  cf  any  case  of  an  accident  having  occurred 
from  such  a  cause,  and  that  the  additional  scaffold 
would  in  any  way  assist  to  prevent. 

5269.  Do  you  put  guard  boards  to  your  scaffolds? — 
Yes,  we  do. 

5270.  I  suppose  you  increase  them  from  one  to  three, 
according  to  the  height  you  get  with  your  scaffolds  ?— 
A  great  deal  would  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the 
building.  If  it  adjoins  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  or 
IS  over  the  thoroughfare,  it  would  be  guarded,  or  we 
would  put  a  "  fan  "  out. 

5271.  So  you  prefer  to  protect  the  public  rather  than 
the  workmen  you  employ  ?— Well,  I  do  not  think  so. 

5272.  I  am  only  judging  you  on  your  remarks.  You 
say  that  where  the  scaffold  overhangs  the  public  high- 
way you  put  up  suitable  guard  boards,  and  also°at 
times,  a  fan.  To  my  mind  it  appears  that  you  protect 
the  public  in  preference  to  the  workmen  employed  ? — 
Well,  if  there  were  many  workmen  working  under 
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•.  J.  Good,   that   particular   portion  of  the   building,    then  we 

  should  take  precaution  too,  in  proportion  to  the  danger 

May  1907.  ^nd  as  the  situation  required.  ... 

5273.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  Do  you  have  skirting  boards 
all  through  your  scaffolds? — ^Yes. 

5274.  On  every  one? — ^Yes. 

5275.  And  do  you  also  have  guard  rails? — Yes. 

5276.  At  what  height  would  they  be  fixed? — About- 

3  feet  6  inches,  and  then  we  have  a  curbing  around 
the  bottom  of  the  scaffold. 

5277.  What  is  the  size  of  your  guard  rail? — ^The 
guard  rail  would  be  a  batten  about  4|  inches  by 
2  inches,  I  should  think. 

5278.  That  would  be  fixed  to  the  poles  ? — Yes. 

5279.  (Mr.  Har/gerty.)  What  distance  apart  do  you 
pitch  your  poles? — A  great  deal  would  dei)end  upon 
the  work  that  the  scaffolding  was  put  tbere  for. 
If  it  were  of  a  heavy  nature,  the  standards  would  be 
closer  than  they  would  be  for  lighter  work. 

(CfS  ,\ :        5280.  But  what  would  the  distance  be,  generally 
speaking  ? — On  a  average  about  8  feet  to  9  feet  apart. 

^  -  5281.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Are  the  poles  ever  more 
than  9  feet  apart? — I  would  not  say  they  would  never 
be  more  than  9  feet  apart. 

5282.  Not  even  with  the  lightest  type  of  scaffolding  ? 
— Well,  of  course,  if  the  spacing  worked  out  in  such  a 
way,  they  might  be  10  feet,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
ever  exceeds  10  feet.  I  should  say  that  the  average 
would  be  between  8  feet  and  9  feet. 

5283.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Then  you  have  your  putlogs 
and  3-inch  spruce  planks? — Yes,  on  top  of  that. 

5284.  What  is  the  height  Of  your  buildings? — As  a 
rule  they  are  much  lower  than  they  are  here,  in 
London.    Ground  space  is  not  so  valuable  witb  us. 

5285.  Are  they  usually  about  two  or  three  storeys 
high  1 — For  dwelling  houses  two  storeys,  and  for  ordin- 
ary public  buildings  and  private  offices,  and  buildings 
of  that  class,  about  three  storeys. 

5286.  And  warehouses  ?— Yes,  about  three  storeys. 

5287.  Do  you  have  any  gangways  to  get  from  one 
scaffold  to  another? — Yes. 

5288.  How  are  they  constructed? — They  are  con- 
structed with  planks  in  the  same  way. 

5289.  You  have  an  inclined  gangway? — Yes,  this  is 
the    method   (showing    by    sketch).      This    would  be 

4  feet  6  inches  wide  and  constructed  of  3-inch  planks 
and  battens  laid  across  them,  which  would  be  2-inch 
by  f-inch,  at  12-inch  centres  to  get  a  foothold. 

5290.  That  would  also  prevent  the  boards  from 
sagging  ? — Yes. 

5291.  Then  what  do  you  use  in  the  way  of  ladders? 
—We  use  the  ordinary  ladders  with  runjrs  at  aibout  the 
usual  spacing.  The  ladder  is  made  of  a  split  Norway 
pole. 

5292.  What  height  do  you  carry  the  ladders  above 
the  scaffold  generally? — We  generally  carry  them  up 
about  4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  scaffold. 

5293.  Not  more  than  that? — In  the  early  stages  of 
the  building  the  average  would,  of  course,  run  very 
much  higher  than  that. 

5294.  I  am  rather  thinking  of  the  top  scaffold  and  a 
man  going  up  with  a  hod? — ^We  use  very  little 
mechanical  power  ;  labour  is  cheap  with  us,  conse- 
quently it  is  used  more  than  on  this  side. 

5295.  So  that  the  men  would  use  ladders  and  the 
gangways  ? — Yes. 

5296.  You  think  that  4  feet  above  the  platform  is 
sufficient? — We  might  run  more  than  that,  but  a  man 
of  ordinary  height  would  land  with  4  feet  quite  well. 

5297.  Would  you  obiect  to  6  feet  as  a  minimum? — 
Well,  I  think  6  feet  (supposing  there  to  be  a  restric- 
tion as  to  the  minimum  height)  would  be  rather 
excessive,  because  a  man  never  puts  his  hands  up  in 
that  way  (showinq). 

5298.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Do  the  men  carry  hods,  in 
Dublin  ?— Yes. 

5299.  Well,  a  man  in  carrying  a  hod  up  a  ladder, 
always  has  his  hands  well  above  his  head? — ^Yes. 

5300.  I  think  that  5  feet  should  be  the  very  least? — 


5301.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Would  you  object  to  a  cross 
piece  at  the  top? — Except  they  were  well  up,  the  cure 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Men  "  hodding " 
might  strike  against  it  and  fall. 

5302.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  think  5  feet  above 
the  landing  place  would  be  an  oppressive  restriction? 
—No,  I  do  not  think  that  5  feet  would  be,  but  6  feet 
would  be. 

5303.  -  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  I  take  it  there  is  no  real 
objection.  It  is  only  necessary  to  use  a  little  longer 
ladder.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  regulation  requiring 
every  ladder  used  to  rise  at  least  5  feet  albove  the  plat- 
form would  be:  reasonable,  because  it  is  no  hardship. 

5304.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  .regu- 
lation is  made  it  ought  to  'be  consistent  with  safety. 

5305.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Five  feet  would  be  sa:fe?— 
Yes,  absolutely  safe. 

5306.  In  the  case  of  inside  scaffolding,  where  you 
have  trestles,  do  you  use  two  heights  'Of  the  trestles  as 
a  rule  ? — Not  for  ordinary  house-building. 

5307.  But  do  you  ever  use  two  heights?— Oh,  yes, 
where  they  are  required. 

5308.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  I  suppose  you  would  not  use  ; 
three  heights  ? — Well,  two  trestles  would  give  you  prac- 
tically three  lifts.  ■ 

5309.  But  you  would  not  have  three  heights  of 
trestles  in  that  case? — No,  I  cannot  recall  any  case 
in  which  there  were  three  trestles. 

5310.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  In  your  statement  you  say  yoa - 
have  an  inside  and  an  outside  scaffold  ;  you  certainly 
would  not  bolster  up  a  scaffold  of  that  kind  if  you  had. 
a  fair  height  to  go? — Of  course,  the  trestle  scaffolding 
will  come  more  into  use  than  it  has  in  the  past, 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  adoption  of  the  fire-proof 
flooring  system.  We  put  in  the  concrete  floors  when, 
we  get  to  that  level.  It  is  so  specified  in  a  large 
number  of  cases. 

5311.  It  occurred  to  me  that  your  evidence  as  to  the 
heights  of  your  buildings  does  not  altogether  apply. 
What  about  those  dwellings  that  have  been  put  up 
under  Lord  Iveagh's  gift ;  there  are  some  high  build- 
ings there,  you  know? — Yes,  but  as  a  rule  among  the- 
housing  schemes  they  prefer  one  storey  buildings.  We- 
have  a  very  large  company,  which  is  one  of  the  largest^ 
of  this  kind  in  Dublin,  who  erect  artisans'  dwellings, 
and  they  erect  all  one-storey  buildings.  The  workers, 
favour  the  one-storey  dwelling  very  much  more  than, 
the  lofty  scheme. 

5312.  In  that  case  the  storeys  are  at  a  small  height,, 
not  more  than  9  or  10  feet  ? — That  is  so. 

5313.  Therefore  your  inside  trestle  scaffolding  would  > 
apply  there? — Yes,  just  two  lifts. 

5314.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Then  will  you  go  on  to  No.  (2)  7" 
— ^It  is  our  invariable  rule  to  have  both  guard  rails- 
and  curb  planks  on  platforms  and  scaffolds,  the  danger- 
to  men  working  underneath  is  so  obvious  that  no  other- 
system  would  be  tolerated.  We  occasionally  use  steam 
hoists,  where  the  building  is  intended  to  go  to  any 
considerable  height.  The  steel  wire  rope  is  tested  to 
a  capacity  very  much  in  excess  of  any  possible  load 
that  could  be  taken  up.  Such  hoists  and  cranes  are- 
always  erected  by  skilled  hands. 

5315.  You  say  it  is  tested,  how  often  is  it  done? — 1  - 
would  not  like  to  say  how  o'ften  they  are  tested,  but 
they  are  guaranteed  to  carry  a  load  which,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  is  much  in  excess  of  any  load  that  is- 
likely  to  be  taken  up. 

5316.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  With  regard  to  hoists  and', 
cranes  being  erected  by  skilled  hands,  are  they  autho- 
rised to  test  them  occasionally  ? — ^Well,  not  more  than 
a  superficial  test.  One  can  judge  fairly  well  of  a  wire- 
rope  when  it  is  getting  faulty. 

5317.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  And  the  strands  begin  to  go?' 
— Yes,  it  gives  fair  warning.  One  can  tell  from  the- 
appearance  of  the  rope. 

5318.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  never- 
tested  before  it  breaks? — I  cannot  recall  a  case  of  a. 
wire  rope  breaking. 

5319.  (Mr.    Stenning.)    How   do   you   hoist    your  ' 
material  ;  is  it  placed  in  skips  or  boxes? — ^As  a  rule 
the  materials  are  hodded  in  the  ordinary  building. 
Then  we  have  hod  hoists.    Occasionally .  we  have  high 
buildings  in  the  central  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  these-, 
cases  we  erect  cranes  on  the  upper  levels. 
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5320.  Then,  where  crane?  are  used,  hoTV  is  the 
material  taken  up? — When  it  is  hoisted  hy  a  crane  it 
is  taken  up  in  a  special  sort  of  tub,  what  we  call  a 
"tipping  tub,"  which  is  made  in  this  shape  (slwwing), 
and  it  has  an  ordinary  sling  on  it,  and  also  a  catch 
at  the  side,  so  that  it  can  'be  tipped  over. 

5321.  (Mr.  Haggerhj.)  You  use  the  ordinary  tipping 
skip? — ^Tes. 

5322.  (Mr.  Sterming.)  That  is  enclosed  on  all  four 
sides  1 — Yes. 

6323.  That  is  the  proper  thing  to  use  ?— Y"es. 

5324.  Do  you  hoist  bricks  in  that  kind  of  skip? — 
Yes. 

5325.  (Mr.  Haggerfy.)  You  do  not  use  open  skips, 
do  you  ? — Not  as  a  rule.  They  are  closed  when  hoist- 
ing material  in  them. 

5326.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  The  skips  which  you  use 
are  something  like  a  box,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

5327.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Would  you  hoist  facing  bricks 
in  them? — Yes,  and  we  hoist  cut  stone,  which  is 
packed  careifuUy. 

5328.  (Mr.  Macfarlane)  Do  you  use  any  cranes?— 
Yes,  we  do. 

5329.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  them?— 
No. 

5330.  Do  you  hoist  in  the  same  way? — Yes,  in  the 
same  iboxes. 

5331.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  these  boxes?— They 
would  ibe  a'bout  3  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  inside,  and 
12  inches  high. 

5332.  That  is  12  inches  deep,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

5333.  And  the  side  is  hinged,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it  is 
hinged. 

5334.  (Mr.  Saggeriy.)  I  take  it  that  the  hoists  you 
are  speaking  about  are  worked  by  friction,  steam  by 
friction  wheels? — We  have  the  ordinary  steam  hoist, 
the  steam  winch  type. 

5335.  I  suppose  'the  ordinary  'hoist  comes  up  level 
with  the  floors  or  stages  wherever  it  is  erected  ? — Yes. 

5336.  Do  you  use  barrows? — Yes.  We  occasionally 
have  barrow  hoists,  where  the  barrow  would  be 
hoisted  by  a  sling. 

5337.  It  would  be  hoisted  up  an  apron,  I  suppose?— 
Through  an  opening. 

5338.  I  take  it  that  the  barrow,  when  ibeing  hoisted, 
is  carried  on  a  kind  of  table  ;  is  that  so? — No,  it  runs 
up  in  the  well-hole  of  a  building.  There  is  erected 
overhead  an  ordiirary  pulley,  and  there  is  a  rope 
passing  over  it  and  leading  down. 

5339.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  there  a  cage  into  which 
the  barrow  is  put? — No,  the  barrow  is  slung  up  as  it 
is  ;  there  is  a  rope  guiding  it  as  a  rule,  so  as  to  keep 
it  from  twisting  about. 

5340.  A  man  at  the  bottom  holds  that? — Yes. 

5341.  (Mr.  Saggerty.)  Who  works  the  machinery? — 
The  winch  is  below,  and  is  worked  'by  hand. 

5342.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  there  no  danger  of  ibricks 
falling  out  of  the  barrow? — As  a  rule  we  do  not  take 
bricks  up  in  that  way.  Concrete  is  srenerally  taken 
up  in  that  way.  It  is  mixed  on  the  ground,  and  put 
into  the  barrows.  The  barrow  is  then  put  into  the 
slings  and  hoisted  up  ;  it  is  afterwards  wheeled  along 
the  floors  to  wherever  it  is  required. 

5343.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  sort  of  hook  do  you  use? 
— ^The  ordinary  swivel  hook. 

5344.  You  do  not  use  a  spring  hook? — No. 

5345.  Is  it  simply  an  open  'hook  ? — Yes. 

5346.  And  do  you  consider  those  hooks  are  safe?— 
Yes,  I  do. 

5347.  If  a  regulation  were  made  prohibiting  the  use 
of  such  hooks,  would  you  object  to  it? — If  you  put  a 
spring  catch  on  it,  you  could  scarcely  use  a  barrow 
hoist  satisfactorily. 

5348.  How  do  you  know  if  you  have  never  used  one? 
— But  I  know  a  great  deal  about  them,  and  I  think 
they  are  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

5349.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  You  have  seen  the  twisted  hooks, 
I  suppose  ?— Yes,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  twisted 
hooks,  'but  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  twisted 
hook  that  would  apply  to  a  case  like  that. 
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5350.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  They  are  very  common  in  Mr.  J.  Good. 
London?— Are  they?  ^ 

5351.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  the  hook  generally  fas- 
tened to  the  wheel  or  to  the  axle? — To  the  wheel. 

5352.  (Mr.  Bafchelnr.)  The  danger  occurs  when  an 
empty  barrow  is  going  down.  Beinsr  light,  it  may 
catch  against  anything  and  spring  out  of  the  hook  ; 
that  applies  also  to  baskets,  buckets,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  When  it  is  full  of  material  it  is  not  so  likely  to 
happen  ;  where  the  danger  arises  is  when  it  is  going 
down. 

5353.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  The  question  is,  when  these 
barrows  are  being  hoisted  in  a  well-hole,  what  is  done 
to  prevent  the  handles  or  the  wheel  of  the  ibarrow 
from  catching  a  floor? — Oh,  the  hoist  well  is  of  ample 
dimensions. 

5354.  It  is  big  enough  ?— Yes. 

5355.  Are  there  any  rails  around  these  well-holes  ? — 
Yes,  as  a  rule. 

5356.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  precautions  are  taken  to 
protect  the  men  working  down  ibelow? — They  stand  on 
one  side  ;  they  can  see  right  ujj,  easily. 

5357.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Suppose  that  is  the  floor,  and 
the  bottom  of  your  well-hole  is  here  (shelving).  The 
men  are  engaged  in  mixing  material,  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  do  you  protect  those  men  underneath? — 
Well,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  protection. 
Take  a  case  in  which  that  hoist  is  used  generally, 
that  is  where  there  are  fire-proof  floors. 

5358.  (Mr.  Haggerfy.)  Yes,  but  you  know  the  iron 
work  for  the  flns't  floor  some'times  appears  on  the  scene 
after  the  arrival  of  the  iron  for  the  second  and  third 
floors  ? — Yes. 

5350.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Please  go  on  to  No.  (3)?— 
The  materials  of  our  scaffolding  are  poles  and  3-inch 
spruce  planks,  the  poles  are  best  Norway  spars,  and  are 
examined  by  scaffolders  before  erection.  The  putlogs 
are  attached  to  the  poles  with  best  tarred  hemp 
ropes  ;  these  putlogs  are  from  4-^  inches  by  3  inches, 
according  to  the  work  for  which  they  are  required. 
Steel  ropes  are  now  beginning  to  be  very  generally 
used,  instead  of  the  hemp  ropes. 

5360.  Are  your  poles  barked? — In  some  cases  they 
are  ;  in  fact  I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  practically 
all  are  barked. 

5361.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
require  that  they  should  always  be  barked?  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  more  safety  in  having  the  poles 
barked,  so  that  the  ropes  would  not  be  so  liable  to 
slip? — ^I  cannot  recall  a  case  in  which  the  ropes  have 
slipped.  I  dare  say  it  may  be  a  greater  measure  of 
safety  to  have  them  barked. 

5362.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  You  do  not  think  it  would  be 
any  hai'dship  if  a  regulation  were  made,  whereby  the 
vertical  poles  or  uprights  would  have  to  be  barked? — 
Well,  it  is  already  done  by  a  large  number,  because 
tliey  think  the  life  of  a  pole  is  longer  if  it  has  been 
barked. 

5363.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  any  hardship  to  compel  all  builders  to  bark 
the  poles,  so  far  as  the  vertical  poles  are  concerned  ? — 
Well,  if  you  put  no  greater  hardship  in  your  new 
provisions  than  that,  I  would  say  no. 

5364.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  think  that  the  bark- 
ing of  poles  increases  the  life  of  them? — Possibly  it 
does. 

5365.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Then  with  regard  to  the  put- 
logs, what  wood  are  they  made  of  as  a  rule? — ^They  are 
spruce. 

5366.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  I  take  it  that  it  is  9  inches  by 
3  inches  spruce? — Yes. 

5367.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Yo,u   do  not  use  birch  put- 
logs ? — No. 

5368.  Then  these  steel  ropes  which  you  use,  are  they 
for  securing  the  poles,  ledgers,  and  putlogs? — Yes. 

5369.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Is  it  the  custom  to  fix  the 
putlogs  to  the  ledgers  in  any  way,  ©n  each  stage? — It 
is  not  ;  they  are  fixed  in  the  wall,  or  rather  wedged 
into  the  wall. 

5370.  You  do  not  fix  them  to  the  ledgers  with  nails, 
or  tie  them  to  the  ledgers? — Well,  I  should  not  like  to 
say  that  ;  there  is  no  general  custom. 
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Go(,A,      5371.  That  being  so,  I  take  it  you  consider  it  is 
not  necessary? — That  is  so. 

1907 

5372.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  accident  occurring 
through  a  putlog  falling  from  a  scaffold? — No. 

5373.  You  have  not?— No. 

5374.  Will  the  vibration  of  the  scaffolding  some- 
times cause  them  to  become  loose  ? — I  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  case. 

5375.  If  it  could  be  proved,  by  evidence,  that  many 
accidents  do  occur  through  the  falling  of  putlogs,  would 
you  object  to  a  regulation  that  all  putlogs  should  be 
safely  secured  ? — There  is  already  a  certain  amount  of 
security. 

5376.  I  should  like  you  to  answer  that  question? — 
That  is  a  question  to  which  I  cannot  answer  yes,  or  no, 
because  it  would  not  'be  a  correct  answer. 

5377.  This  is  the  point.  If  a  regulation  were  made, 
on  evidence  produced  that  many  accidents  have 
occurred  through  putlogs  falling  from  scaffolds,  to  the 
effect  that  all  putlogs  should  be  safely  secured,  which 
would  prevent  accidents  arising  in  tliat  way,  would 
you  disagree  with  a  regulation  of  that  kind? — ks, 
regards  Ireland,  I  certainly  disagree  with  such  a  regu- 
lation, because  we  have  had  no  accidents  whatever 
from  that  particular  cause,  and  I  should  say  that 
such  a  restriction  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

5378.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  With  regard  to  "the  steel  ropes,  I 
take  it  tliat  you  have  chains  'attached  to  these  things. 
Do  you  ever  have  these  chains  annealed  ? — We  use  steel 
wire  ropes,  principally,  on  our  hoists. 

5379.  I  suppose  you  use  "  Scotch  cranes "  ? — Yes, 
with  steel  ropes  as  a  rule. 

6380.  But  you  use  chains  for  anchoring  the  crane  ? — 
Yes. 

5381.  Well,  do  you  ever  have  those  chains  annealed, 
or  any  other  chains  ithiat  may  'be  utilised  on  a  ^build- 
ing  ?  Are  those  chains  ever  annealed  ? — We  use  tested 
chains. 

5382.  Yes,  tested  when  you  buy  them.  Is  there  any 
annual  testing  of  them,  or  any  inspection  of  them  ? — 
No,  there  is  the  ordinary  inspection  by  the  foreman  or 
by  the  man  in  charge,  and  when  (they  see  anything 
defective  or  doubtful,  they  immediately  draw  attention 
to  it. 

5383.  I  take  it  that  you  have  'been  a  builder  for 
many  years? — Yes,  for  20  years. 

5384.  Have  you  ever  had  one  of  your  chains  an- 
nealed ? — No,  I  should  much  prefer  to  renew  it. 

6385.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  ever  had  an  acci- 
dent through  the  'breaking  of  a  chain? — No. 

6386.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  suppose  if  you  see  that 
a  link  has  'become  worn  you  would  do  away  with  it, 
and  get  another? — ^Yes,  quite  so. 

5387.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Then  we  will  pass  on  to  No. 
(4)? — The  usual  widths  of  scaffolding  platforms  and 
gangways  are  4  feet  6  inches  and  6  feet  respectively. 

5388.  I  think  we  can  pass  that ;  will  you  go  on  with 
No.  (5)? — ^As  to  the  mode  of  scaffolding  employed  for 
slating,  our  experience  is  that  a  slater  starts  to  lath 
for  his  slating  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  scaffolding 
from  which  the  walls  have  been  built,  and  afterwards 
the  laths  placed  in  position  are  used  as  a  ladder  by  the 
slater  to  complete  his  work  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
using  cripple  scaffolding  where  necessary.  There  was 
a  special  question  put  to  us,  and  that  is  why  we  put 
that  here. 

6389.  Arising  on  that  is  the  question  of  starting 
the  work  from  the  eaves? — Well,  of  course,  we  scaf- 
fold right  up  to  the  eaves. 

5390.  And  you  keep  that  scaffold  there? — Yes. 

5391.  And  the  slater  has  the  use  of  it? — Yes. 

5392.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Then  if  a  regulation  were  made 
that  the  slaiter  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  top 
scaffold  at  the  eaves,  you  would  have  no  objection  ? — -It 
would  not  hurt  us. 

5393.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  carry  on  the  whole 
of  the  trades? — We  do. 

5394.  You  begin  with  the  excavating,  and  finish 
with  the  painting  ? — Yes. 

6396.  You  do  not  sublet  anything? — Subletting  is 
not  at  all  the  rule  on  our  side.  There  is  verv  little 
of  it.  ^ 


6396.  So  that  your  scaffolding  is  left  ~up  for  the  rest 
of  the  trades  to  use,  according  to  whatever  they 
require  it  for,  such  as  plumbing  and  slating? — Yes. 

5397.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Then  No.  (6)?— <6)  and  (7)  go 
together,  so  I  will  read  both.  All  weU-holes  of  stairs 
and  openings  in  flooring  are  carefully  covered  over 
with  scaffolding  planks  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  in  every  case,  whether  for  our  own  men,  or 
sub-contractors'  men,  the  scaffolding  is  erected  by  our 
workmen  under  the  superintendence  of  the  foreman  of 
the  works,  who  must  be  a  trained,  experienced  man, 
and  for  some  considerable  time  in  the  employment.  In 
fact,  the  subject  of  scaffolding  is  a  matter  of  daily 
concern  to  every  foreman  in  charge  of  a  job. 

8398.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  have  a  temporary 
hand  rail  up  these  stairs? — Yes,  we  do. 

5399.  Is  that  so?— Yes. 

6400.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  And  around  the  landings 
as  well,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

5401.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  You  do  have  sub-contractors 
then,  sometimes? — Yes,  sometimes  the  plastering  is 
sub-let,  and  the  architect  will  sometimes  put  down  a 
provisional  sum  for  plumbing  and  such  like  work, 
and  he  finds  some  particular  man  to  do  this  work. 

5402.  Who  does  the  ironwork  construction? — ^We  do 
it  ourselves  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of  sub-contract, 
too.  We  very  often  buy  the  iron  construction  from 
the  different  manufacturers  on  this  side,  and  get  it 
across  and  erect  it  ourselves. 

5403.  You  do  not  have  many  high  buildings,  do  you  ? — 
No,  we  do  not ;  space  is  not  valuable  enough. 

5404.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Of  course,  you  have  not  had 
very  much  experience  in  steel  construction  buildings  ? 
— We  have  erected  a  number  of  them. 

5405.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Have  you  any  other  matters 
which  you  would  like  to  mention?  Oan  you  give  us, 
for  instance,  any  information  as  to  accidents? — ^I 
happen  to  be  a  director,  and  the  other  two  gentlemen 
here  are  also  directors  of  the  Builders'  Accident  Insur- 
ance of  Ireland,  Ltd.,  so  we  have  had  brought  before  us 
at  the  Board  meetings  of  this  Insurance  Company  all 
the  accidents  occurring  with  the  principal  employers. 
We  deal  individually  with  all  the  cases  that  come 
before  us,  so  that  the  three  of  us  are  in  touch  with  the 
particular  nature  of  ibuilding  accidents,  more  so  I 
should  think  than  most  builders  in  our  country,  on 
account  of  being  connected  with  this  mutual  insur- 
ance. We  have  had  the  figures  prepared  for  a  number 
of  years,  from  July,  1898,  to  July,  1399,  and  for  each 
succeeding  year  to  July,  1906,  to  July,  1906.  These 
accidents  are  classified  under  different  heads.  The 
first  is  injury  by  machinery,  that  is,  wood-working 
machinery  mostly. 

54GQ.  In  the  shops? — Yes.  The  nes!t  heading  is 
breaking  of  scaffold  plant,  then  gangways  (accidents 
connected  therewith). 

5407.  That  is  a  return  of  accidents  for  eight  years? 
—Yes. 

6408.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Does  it  refer  to  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  or  only  to  Dublin? — In  our  insurance  we 
cover  about  £200,000  per  annum  in  wages.  That 
would  cover  practically  the  principal  work  in  Dublin, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  building  work  in  the  Mid- 
lands, and  South  land  West  of  Ireland. 

5409.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  €an  you  say  how  many  em- 
ployees there  are? — ^Well,  we  cover  £200,000  per 
annum,  and  the  averages  wages  would  be  about  £100 
per  man  ;  that  would  give  you  the  number,  roughly. 

5410.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Perhaps  you  will  read  out  the 
total  number  of  accidents  under  each  heading  for  the 
eight  years? — Injured  by  machinery,  76  ;  breaking  of 
scaffold  plant,  14  ;  gangways  (accidents  connected 
therewith),  6  ;  falling  off  scaffolding,  99  ;  falling  off 
ladders,  31  ;  ladders  skidding,  11  ;  falling  materials 
from  buildings  and  scaffolds,  53  ;  cranes  and  hoists, 
30  ;  falling  materials  (pulling  down  buildings),  21  ; 
falling  in  of  Ibanks  of  earth,  6  ;  general  (not  classified), 
360  ;  making  a  grand  total  of  706  for  eight  years. 
With  regard  to  the  accidents  under  the  heading  of 
falling-in  of  banks  of  earth,  we  insure  some  brick- 
works, and  we  had  one  or  two  accidents  from  such 
works,  and  they  would  be  included. 

6411.  They  did  not  happen  on  buildings? — No. 

6412.  They  were  outside  altogether? — Yes.  Then, 
with  regard  to  those  classed  as  general  causes,  I  can 
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_give  you  some  samples  of  what  these  general  accidents 
would  be  like  :  Loading  cart  with  granite,  three  fingers 
crushed  ;  removing  iron  joists,  fingers  caught ;  carry- 
ing a  ladder,  walked  on  broken  glass,  foot  cut  ;  cutting 
piece  of  iron,  piece  "  flew  "  and  hit  him  on  forehead  ; 
getting  to  scaffold  through  window,  twisted  his  knee  ; 
getting  through  a  grating,  struck  his  knee  against 
same  and  hurt  it  ;  striking  with  a  pick,  it  slipped  off 
stone,  struck  man  on  foot ;  carting  stones  over  rails, 
when  horse  shied,  crushed  against  a  pillar ;  man 
tightening  up  nut,  spanner  slipped,  man  fell  on  his 
knee,  wliich  was  sprained  ;  when  moving  timber,  log 
fell  on  man,  fracturing  his  thigh  ;  plank  fell  on  right 
foot,  instep  injured  ;  repairing  roof,  skylight  blown 
to  by  gust  of  wind,  fingers  crushed  ;  stepped  off  log  on 
to  a  rusty  nail,  penetrated  between  balls  of  toes  ;  load- 
ing wheel-barrow  with  big  stones,  one  fell  on  the  third 
finger  of  left  hand,  badly  crushed. 

5413.  (Mr.  MacfarJane.)  That  just  gives  the  type  of 
the  general  accidents? — Yes. 

5414.  Have  you  ever  had  a  man  killed  in  connection 
with  your  insurance? — Yes,  we  have  had  one  or  two 
fatal  accidents. 

5415.  (Mr.  Jessuv.)  What  is  the  premium  at  the 
present  time? — At  present  it  is  12s.  6d. ,  but  it  has 
been  10s.  Qd. 

5416.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  So  that  it  has  gone  up? — Yes, 
but  only  during  the  last  six  months.  We  thought 
there  would  be  legislation,  and  as  we  cover  up  to  the 
1st  'Olf  July,  we  made  arrangements  accordingly. 

5417.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  It  is  a  mutual  insurance 
society  ? — Yes. 

5418.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Taking  into  consideration  that 
you  have  so  few  accidents,  the  percentage  would  seem 
to  ibe  someWhat  high? — It  h^as  not  worked  out  at  all 
high. 

5419.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  That  includes  all  trades? — 
Yes,  but  of  course  we  have  been  very  careful  in  the 
selection  of  our  employers. 

5420.  (llr.  Jessup.)  1  take  it  that  you  have  jerry 
builders  in  Dublin? — Unfortunately  we  have. 

5421.  They  do  not  take  all  the  necessary  precautions 
that  you  think  are  reasonable,  I  suppose? — ^They  do 
not  take  as  many  precautions  as  we. 

5422.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  made  to  "toe  the  line"? — We  were  rather  hoping 
you  would  be  able  to  exempt  Ireland  from  any  regu- 
lations, but  if  you  only  apply  them  to  jerry  builders 
and  keep  the  rest  of  us  out,  we  should  be  much 
obliged. 

5^3.  {-Mr.  Stenning.)  Then,  as  the  first  item — iii- 
jured  by  machinery,  which  you  said  were  mostly 
caused  by  wood-working  machinery,  would  those  cases 
come  under  the  Factory  Act? — ^Yes,  they  would. 

5424.  You  have  Factory  Inspectors  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

5426.  Do  they  make  a  return  of  accidents  to  the 
Home  Office? — I  take  it  that  they  do. 

5426.  Then,  falling  off  scaffolding,  that  appears  to  be 
the  next  highest  source  of  accident.  How  do  those  acci- 
dents occur  ;  is  it  owing  to  men  walking  off  the  end  of 
the  scaffolding  or  slipping  in  any  way? — Well,  I  have 
not  got  the  particulars  with  me,  jVIr.  Chairman,  but  if 
yOu  would  like  to  have  the  particulars  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  get  them  for  you. 

5427.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  had  any  accidents 
amongst  your  own  men  that  would  come  under  that 
category  ? — ^Yes. 

5428.  Can  you  remember  the  particulars? — There 
was  one  case  that  just  occurs  to  me  in  the  erection  of 
scaffolding  ;  we  had  a  couple  of  accidents  through  that 
cause. 

5429.  Actually  to  the  scaffolders  themselves? — Yes. 

5430.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
accident? — -After  they  had  fixed  a  putlog  in  a  certain 
position  they  let  one  plank  down  on  it,  and  walked 
on  that  one  plank  to  the  end  of  it,  and  possibly 
tumbled  over  in  that  way. 

5431.  (Mr.  Bafchehr.)  I  see  one  of  the  items  is  fall- 
ing off  ladders? — Yes.  That  fall  off  a  ladder  was 
prcybably  through  over-reaching  on  it. 

5432.  You  mean  painters  and  men  like  that? — Yes, 
probably.    I  would  be  very  glad  to  let  you  have  any 
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particulars  -we  could  give  you.    There  Trould  he  no  Mr.  J. 

objection  on  the  part  of  our  Association  to  give  it. 

5433.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  It  appears  to  me  that  many 
of  the  accidents  to  which  you  have  referred  could 
have  been  prevented  if  proper  precautions  had  been 
taken? — I  w'ould  like  to  go  as  far  as  I  can,  but  I  could 
not  go  that  far,  because  we  pride  ourselves  that  we 
take  every  precaution  that  it  is  possible  to  take.  I 
think  the  particulars  that  I  have  read  out  to  you  will 
show  that  our  accidents  are  light  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  we  employ.  Of  course,  your  work  on 
this  side  is  generally  rushed  more  than  our  work  is. 

5434.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  last  time  I  was  in  Dublin 
I  went  down  to  Sandy  Cove,  and  at  one  or  two  places 
on  the  way  I  saw  scaffolding  which  was  not  proper 
scaffolding  at  all.  It  was  made  of  quartering? — Yes, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  amongst  the  jerry  men 
on  our  side. 

5435.  What  you  have  said  here  does  not  represent 
the  whole  of  the  conditions? — I  am  only  speaking  of 
what  is  done  by  the  regular  builders,  and  we  qualify 
our  statement  to  that  extent,  you  will  notice.  You 
are  quite  right  in  what  you  say. 

5436.  If  we  made  a  regulation  that  imposed  tlie 
obligation  upon  all  builders  to  comply  with  what 
appears  to  be  your  practice,  there  would  not  be  any 
hardship  on  your  Association? — No,  certainly  not. 

5437.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  We  think  that  the  best  class  of 
builder  does  provide  a  reasonable  sufficiency  of  proper 
scaffolding  material,  and  erects  the  scaffolding  in  a 
proper  way,  but  there  are  other  classes  of  builders  who 
do  not? — Yes. 

5438.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  presume  that  this  matter 
has  been  considered  by  your  people  there,  as  an  Asso- 
ciation?— Yes,  it  has. 

5439.  So  that  you  are  really  expressing,  not  only 
your  own  individual  views,  but  also  the  concurrent 
views  of  the  body  you  are  representing  here  ? — Yes, 
this  statement  was  ,sent  in  by  our  Association. 

5440.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Is  there  anv  inspection  of 
buildings  in  Dublin  by  the  local  authority? — ^We  sub- 
mit our  plans,  and  then,  of  course,  we  get  a  hoarding 
licence,  and  that  covers  the  width  of  scaffold 
and  the  projection  of  the  face,  but  there  is  not  what 
you  would  call  scaffold  inspection.  There  is  inspection 
on  the  part  of  the  public  authority  to  see  that  the 
byelaws  are  complied  with  in  the  erection  of  the 
building,  such  as  the  lining  of  flues,  the  supporting  of 
hearths,  scantlings  of  joists,  thickness  of  walls,  and 
matters  of  that  kind. 

5441.  That  is  done  by  the  Corporation? — Yes.  There 
are  building  inspectors  who  do  that. 

5442.  Is  that  also  done  in  the  districts  outside 
Dublin? — ^Yes,  it  is  done  there  by  the  local  authorities 
to  some  extent,  too,  but  not  as  well  as  it  is  done  in 
the  City,  I  think. 

5443.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  By  whom  are  the  inspectors 
appointed  in  the  City? — There  are  two  or  three  under 
the  Borough  Surveyor  ;  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Dublin  Corporation. 

5444.  In  your  opinion  do  they  exercise  their  duty 
as  they  should  do  ? — Yes  ;  they  do  their  work  very 
thoroughly. 

5445.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  They  take  care  that  you  .pro- 
perly protei';t  the  public? — Oh,  yes,  they  see  that  the 
public  are  properly  protected. 

5446.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  But  they  could  not  interfere 
with  the  interior  part  of  the  building? — No,  except 
where  it  concerns  their  byelaws,  of  course. 

5447.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  They  do  not  interfere  with 
your  scaffolding? — No. 

5448.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  If  regulations  should  be  made 
as  the  result  of  this  Committee's  inquiry,  there  would 
be  some  inspection  necessary  to  see  that  the  regula- 
tions were  carried  out.  Who  do  you  think  would  bu 
the  men  to  do  that? — I  think  it  should  be  done  under 
the  local  authority. 

.5449.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  local  surveyor  ? — 
Yes. 

5450.  It  should  be  under  him? — Yes,  because  thr- 
local  surveyors  are  in  touch  with  the  buildings 
already,  to  see  that  the  byelaws  are  complied  with. 
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6451.  And  they  are  appointed  by  the  local  autho- 
rities ? — Yes. 

5452.  Therefore  they  are  under  their  control? — ^Tes. 

5453.  Do  you  think  there  are  cases  where  there  is 
favouritism  sometimes  shown?— Well,  there  is  a  little 
of  that  sort  of  thing  in  Ireland. 

5454.  You  have  had  these  building  accidents  before 
you  ;  do  you  ever  make  a  return  of  them  to  the  Home 
Office? — 'No,  we  do  ndt. 

5455.  Nor  to  any  authority  in  Dublin? — No.  Of 
course,  as  they  occur  the  doctor  is  notified.  When  an 
accident  occurs  in  our  works,  we  notify  the  doctor  and 
the  insurance  company. 

5456.  Then  it  comes  before  you  as  directors  of  your 
Insurance  Company  ? — Yes. 

5457.  And  there  is  no  record  except  in  your  own 
books? — That  is  bo. 

5458.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  think  any  good  would  be 
done  if  every  accident  was  investigated  afterwards, 
as  to  how  it  occurred  ? — I  do  not  think  any  good  would 
be  done.  Take  the  majority  of  the  cases  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  what  good  purpose  could  be  served  if,  when 
a  man  got  his  foot  crushed  by  the  wheel  of  a  cart 
through  the  hoi-se  shying,  an  inquiry  was  made  into 


that.  Of  course,  there  are  cases  from  which  good 
might  accrue  from  an  inquiry. 

5459.  Now  that  the  30  feet  minimum  is  done  away 
with  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the 
jerry  builder  will  come  under  that.  Do  you  think 
there  would  'be  any  objection  to  a  regulation  being 
made? — I  think  it  would  be  rather  hai-sh  on  the  larger 
employer.  It  would  hurt  the  larger  employer  more 
than  the  smaller. 

5460.  But  if  there  were  few  accidents  there  would 
not  be  such  cause  for  examination? — No. 

5401.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  There  is  just  one  other  point. 
I  see  by  your  statement  that  you  consider  the 
proposed  drastic  regulations  as  to  scaffolding  inspec- 
tions, &c.,  are  quite  unnecessary  as  far  as  Dublin  is 
concerned.  You  are  apparently  thinking  that  you  are 
going  to  have  something  very  drastic  put  on  you,  but 
I  think  I  can  give  you  notice  beforehand  we  shall  not 
be  too  severe  with  you  ? — In  Ireland  we  like  to  cry  out 
before  we  are  hurt,  but  we  hope  you  will  not  do  any- 
thing of  that  nature. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Good  ;  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  information  you  have  given  us. 

(The  wiiness  then  withdrew.) 


Mr.  James  Kiernan,  called,  and  examined. 


5462.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  You  are  a  master  builder,  and 
a  memiber  of  the  same  Association  as  Mr.  Good? — Yes. 

6463.  I  think  you  have  heard  Mr.  Good's  answers  to 
the  various  questions  which  have  been  put  to  him  ; 
is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add,  or  to  give  us 
further  information  upon? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  I  could  add  to  Mr.  Good's  evidence.  It  is 
quite  on  the  lines  of  What  we  generally  do  in  Dublin. 

6464.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? — About  300, 
as  a  rule. 

5465.  And  is  your  work  mainly  in  Duiblin  or  out- 
side?— Dublin  and  outside  also. 

5466.  At  any  greaJt  distance? — Yes,  sometimes  a 
hundred  miles  away  from  Dublin. 

5467.  Have  you  had  many  accidents  arise  amongst 
your  men? — Well,  in  over  20  years'  experience,  sir,  I 
have  only  had  one  man  killed.  I  think  it  is  16  or  17 
years  since  that  fatal  accident  happened,  which  was 
caused  in  this  way.  A  workman  was  standing  on  a 
church  scaffolding  about  40  feet  aibove  the  ground, 
and  had  a  putlog  in  his  hand  ;  without  giving  any 
warning  to  the  men,  except  to  look  out,  he  threw  the 
putlog  down  below.  A  man  on  the  ground  "  looked 
"  out,"  but  the  putlog  just  struck  him  on  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  the  poor  fellow  Tvas  killed. 

5468.  They  were  removing  the  scaffolding? — No,  sir, 
no  one  could  tell  Why  he  did  it  ;  the  gal^le  was  not 
finished  when  he  threw  it  down. 

5469.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Did  I  understand  he  was 
striking  the  scaffolding  from  the  gaible  when  he  threw 
it  down? — No,  he  was  not. 

5470.  Is  it  the  custom  to  throw  putlogs  down  in  that 
way? — No,  it  is  not.  That  is  the  only  fatal  accident 
that  has  occurred  to  a  man  in  my  employment,  and  I 
have  bad  several  large,  heavy  buildings,  but  the  only 
other  serious  accident,  which  cost  the  insurance  com- 
pany albout  £70,  was  caused  by  a  stone.  A  man  was 
helping  to  turn  a  stone,  and  in  some  Way  he  got  a 
twist  on  it  and  he  got  his  foot  in  the  way  ;  the  stone 
twisted  over,  and  broke  his  leg.  He  was  laid  up  for 
six  or  eight  moriths.  Then  'about  three  days  ago  I 
had  an  example  of  an  accident  of  the  kind  Mr. 
Good  was  talking  of.  I  am  erecting  a  (building,  a 
small  warehouse,  and  we  are  doing  this  iron  and  con- 
crete construction.  We  put  in  the  floors  as  we  go  up, 
and  on  one  floor  a  man  was  putting  up  a  little  scaffold 
to  enable  the  men  to  take  down  the  centering  of  the 
concrete  which  was  ready  to  be  removed.  In  putting 
up  the  scaifold  against  the  wall,  he  puts  a  timlber  firsit 
of  all,  and  then  another  one  on  top,  and  the  next 
thine;  the  foreman  saw  was  that  he  had  fallen  8  feet 
to  the  ground.  I  happened  to  come  into  the  joib  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  and  the  foreman  informed  me  a 
man  had  fallen  doiwn  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  he 
refused  to  go  to  the  hospital.  I  told  him  that  it  was 
his  business  to  see  that  the  man  did  go  to  Hie  hospital, 
and  I  told  him  to  send  him  at  onoe.    In  a  case  like 


that  a  man  may  be  injured  and  not  be  aware  of  it. 
He  was  sent  off  to  the  hospital,  and  he  did  not  come 
back  ;  in  fact,  he  has  not  yet  come  back,  showing  that 
the  man  was  huitt,  but  he  wanted  to  stay  at  work. 

5471.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  They  kept  him  ast  the  hos- 
pital?— Yes,  although  he  thought  he  was  all  right. 

5472.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  You  say  he  fell  off  a  staging? 
— No,  he  was  making  a  stage. 

5473.  For  the  striking  of  the  centering? — Yes,  and 
the  curious  part  about  it  is,  he  was  only  a  day  in  my 
employment.  We  find  that  many  of  the  accidents 
happen  to  men  who  are  strangers  to  the  work. 

5474.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  That  is,  more  than  happen 
to  the  others? — By  men  who  have  only  been  employed 
for  a  short  time.  There  was  a  man  killed  on  a  job  in 
Dublin  which  was  being  carried  out  by  a  member  of 
our  Association.  It  was  afterwards  proved  that  he 
was  told  not  to  stand  in  a  certain  place,  because 
it  was  a  dangerous  position^  He  was  caught  by  some 
falling  stones  while  in  that  position,  and  killed. 
Some  of  the  men  are  very  difficult  to  handle  ;  in  this 
case  he  was  a  stranger  and  more  difficult  to  handle 
than  a  man  who  has  been  employed  for  some  time. 

5475.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  It  occurs  sometimes  through 
the  foreman  harassing  a  new  man  a  little  more  than 
an  old  man? — Our  men  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
driven. 

5476.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  What  time  do  you  start  work 
in  the  morning? — Half-past  six. 

5477.  All  the  year  round?— Yes,  of  coui-se  on  the 
outside  work  we  have  to  follow  the  sun.  We  work  54 
hours  a  week. 

5478.  Do  you  have  much  artificial  light  on  your 
outside  buildings  ? — No,  very  little.     We  use  it  inside. 

5479.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  using 
chains  on  the  work  you  do  yourselves? — Only  for 
slings.     We  use  wire  ropes  for  hoisting. 

5480.  Do  you  ever  have  those  chains  annealed  ? — ^No, 

5481.  You  use  them  until  such  time  as  you  think 
they  are  worn  out? — Well,  I  always  say  to  the  scaf- 
folder  in  my  employment,  if  you  let  anything  go  wrong 
here,  I  will  sack  you.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can 
keep  them  right  ;  that  is  as  far  as  you  can  get  a  man 
to  help  you  in  the  attendance  of  your  work.  The 
men  must  help  in  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

5482.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  do  not  lift  concrete  in 
barrows,  'but  in  iboxes? — ^Yes. 

5483.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  You  get  it  on  the  floor  level, 
and  then  put  it  into  something  else  ? — Yes. 

5484.  {Mr.  Hagqerty.)  Do  you  use  these  swivel  hooks 
to  get  the  boxes  up? — Yes. 

5485.  They  are  made  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
hook  on  a  watch  chain? — No. 

5466.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Is  the  hook  provided  with  a 
spring  clutch? — No,  the  open  hook  ought  to  be  better. 
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5487.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  would  such  an  order 
as  this  affect  you  in  Ireland  :  "  In  frosty  weather  the 
"  platforms  and  runs  on  which  work  is  cai-ried  on  shall, 
"  if  slippery,  be  sprinkled  with  sand  or  sawdust,  or  be 
"  otherwise  made  saife  "  ?— Well,  it  does  not  freeze  very 
much  with  us  ;  it  mostly  rains. 

5488.  That  would  not  apply  to  you  very  much? — 
No,  I  think  it  did  not  freeze  on  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  mornings  with  us  last  year. 

5489.  Suppose  you  had  frosty  weather,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  a  good  precaution? — Yes,  it  would. 

5490.  Then,  "  The  scaffolding  in  use  on  a  building 
"  shall  be  examined  once  a  month  by  a  competent 
"  person  deputed  by  the  employer,  who  shall  make  an 
"  entry  in  the  register  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
"  examined  the  scaffold  and  all  its  fittings  and  connec- 
"tions,  and  found  them  in  good  order,  or  if  any  fault 
"found,  that  it  has  been  remedied"? — A  man  in  the 
employment  of  the  builder  is  to  do  that. 

5491.  Yes,  whoever  you  depute  to  inspect  the  scaf- 
folding and  make  these  entries  in  the  register  ? — If  the 
foreman  of  the  scaffolding  fails  ito  report  that  any- 
thing is  wrong  on  my  buildings,  I  tell  him  I  shall  sack 
him.    What  more  can  a  builder  do? 

5492.  The  idea  is  to  have  a  register  kept  on  the 
job,  and  that  some  person  should  be  deputed  by  the 
employer  to  make  the  entries  in  that  register  that 
the  examination  has  taken  place  once  a  month? — I 
think  that  would  be  a  very  foolish  requirement,  and 
from  my  experience  I  should  think  it  would  be  useless. 

5493.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  have  a  foreman  on  the 
job,  and  you  say  yourself,  that  if  he  did  anything 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  yourself  or  your  workmen, 
you  would  discharge  him.  What  hardship  could  it  be 
for  a  man  once  a  month  to  examine  the  scaffolding  and 
to  record  in  a  register  that  he  had  examined  the  scaf- 
folding, and  found  it  was  in  order  or  otherwise,  as  the 
case  may  be? — That  would  be  all  right  if  he  did  it 
properly,  but  if  he  was  a  man  who  neglected  his  work, 
he  would  simply  write  it  down  whether  he  had  done  it 
or  not. 

5494.  You  expect  him  to  look  after  it  now? — Yes,  I 
expect  him  to  have  things  in  perfect  order  on  a  job. 

5495.  It  would  not  be  a  great  hardship  to  say,  once  a 
month  in  a  register,  that  he  had  made  an  examination 
and  found  all  these  things  were  in  good  order? — No, 
not  so  long  as  it  was  a  man  engaged  upon  the  work  ; 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  great  hardship. 

5496.  (Mr.  Saggerty.)  Would  you  agree  with  that? 
— 'Yes,  I  would  agree  to  that  extent,  but  to  send  along 
any  sort  of  individual  from  an  office,  or  anyone  like 
that,  I  should  object. 

5497.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  I  presume  you  make  your 
own  joinery  work.  There  has  been  a  complaint  made 
by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  accidents  occur  in  the 
bedding  in  of  window  frames  ;  have  you  ever  known 
of  any  such  thing  happening  owing  to  the  men  stand- 


ing on  the  window-sills?  How  do  you  do  it? — ^They 
do  not  tumble  out  on  our  side  of  the  water  ;  not  that 
I  have  ever  heard  of. 

5498.  (Mr.  Stenniiuj.)  On  which  side  is  the  reveal? — 
On  the  inside. 

5499.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  You  do  not  expect  to  put  life 
lines  around  the  men  ? — No. 

5500.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Where  work  of  that  character 
is  being  executed,  you  are  prepared  to  supply  some- 
thing suitable  and  safe  for  the  men  to  do  it? — Yes.  I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  man  struggling  with  a 
window,  10  feet  by  5  feet,  on  a  window  sill. 

5501.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  1  suppose  you  employ 
slaters  ;  have  they  any  scaffolding? — As  Mr.  Good  ex- 
plained, they  work  from  the  top  scaffold. 

5502.  Is  there  no  other  scaffolding  used  besides  the 
bottom  scaffold,  how  do  they  work  when  they  are 
rising? — They  work  on  a  slung  scaffold. 

5503.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  use  anything  of  this 
sort  {showing  model)1 — Yes,  they  do,  only  it  is  not 
made  exactly  like  that. 

5504.  {Mr.  Haggeriy.)  In  reference  to  the  building 
when  it  is  going  up,  I  understood  from  Mr.  Good's 
evidence  that  you  have  scaffolds  inside,  whether  trestles 
or  poles.  If,  for  instance,  you  have  a  pole  scaffolding, 
inside  and  outside,  and  there  is  a  large  window  opening, 
what  precautions  do  you  take  to  prevent  anything 
falling  down  between  the  two  scaffolds,  either  outside 
or  inside  the  wall? — There  are  no  precautions  trkon, 
but  very  often  in  cases  of  that  sort  we  have  some 
boards  laid  there. 

5505.  Then  a  regulation  to  that  effect  Would  not 
hurt  you  ? — There  is  no  need  to  guard  the  scaffoli.l  on 
tihe  inside.  Every  builder  knows  that  where  you  nave 
a  building  like  this,  with  a  lot  of  breaks  in  it,  it  is 
very  hard  to  guard  that. 

5506.  Nothing  of  the  kind? — Then  how  would  you 
guard  it? 

5507.  It  is  simplicity  itself.  Where  there  are  many 
breaks  like  that,  is  not  the  'pole  scaffolding  set  out 
according  to  the  breaks?  Where  is  the  difficulty? 
After  the  brickwork  or  stonework  has  gone  a  certain 
height,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
a  board  or  plank  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  anything 
falling  down  where  the  4^  inches  plumb  room  is  left. 
That  would  prevent  anything  from  slipping  off,  or  If 
a  man  drops  anything  out  of  his  hand  it  would  prevent 
it  from  falling  ibelow.  But  my  question  was  whether 
you  would  object  ito  a  regulation  being  made?- — Per- 
sonally I  (Would  not  be  in  favour  of  it. 

5508.  It  would  be  a  means  of  preventing  anythuig 
falling  down?— Yes,  if  there  was  a  practical  way  it 
would  appeal  to  me  at  once. 

{Mr.  Stenning.)  Thank  you  very  much  for  yoitf 
evidence. 

(The  witness  then  withdrew.^ 


Mr.  J. 

Kiernan. 


Mr.  Thomas  Conolly,  called,  and  examined. 


5509.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  You  are  a  building  contractor, 
are  you  not? — Yes,  sir. 

5510.  You  have  been  present  while  Mr.  Good  and 
Mr.  Kiernan  were  giving  their  evidence  j  is  there  any- 
thing you  would  like  to  add  to  what  they  said  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

5511.  You  belong  to  the  same  Association? — Yes. 

_  5512.  You  cannot  give  us  any  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  various  questions  that  have  arisen? — No, 
sir.  * 

5513.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  of  accidents  ? — 
I  have  had  one  fatal  case  of  accident  only  during  the 
]ast  35  years.  At  the  inquest  it  was  proved  that  it 
was  the  man's  own  fault.  He  fell  two  or  three  floors 
throug'h  a  well-hole. 

.5514.  Was  he  working  near  the  well-hole  ?— His 
work  was  20  feet  away  from  the  well-hole.  He  was 
cautioned  by  the  foreman  not  to  go  up  to  this  level  as 
he  was  not  fit  to  go  there,  but  he  insisted  on  going,  and 
so  met  his  death. 

5515.  Was  not  the  well-hole  protected  ? — Yes,  but  he 
bent  down  and  fell  under  the  guard. 


5516.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  framing  regula- 
tions, with  a  view  to  bringing  the  jerry  builders  wt. 
have  been  talking  about  up  to  your  level  of  work? — 
Our  experience  is  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  regu- 
lations in  the  suggestions  you  sent  to  us  that  we  do 
not  comply  with  already. 

5517.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
getting  these  jerry  builders  up  to  your  level  ? — ^I  should 
not  think  so.  For  instance,  in  Dublin  City  if  they 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  Borough  Surveyor  there  would 
not  be  any  trouble, 

5518.  (Mr.  JessuTp.)YovL  heard  what  Mr.  .Good  said 
in  reference  to  the  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  is 
a  director,  being  very  careful  in  selecting  the  builders. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  that  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  we 
do  not  deny  that  the  jerry  builders  are  not  as  careful 
as  we  are. 

5519.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  hold  yourselves 
somewhat  aloof  from  them  ? — Yes. 

5520.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  Do  you  know  what  these  jerry 
builders  do  in  the  way  of  insuring  ;  I  suppose  they 
meet  with  accidents  sometimes? — I  presume  they  in- 
sure with  other  companies  who  do  not  know  them  a* 


Mr.  T. 

Conolly. 
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Mr.  T.       well  as  we  do.    I  do  not  think  there  are  many  serious 

( onulhj.      accidents  even  amongst  the  jerry  ibuilders. 

9  M.iji  1907.       5521.  What  class  of  work  do  you  carry  on  ;  is  it 

"   contracting? — Principally  ecclesiastical — churches  and 

convents. 

5522.  Do  you  have  Buih-contractors  ? — Tes,  occasion- 
ally. 

5523.  Generally,  I  suppose,  you  employ  all  the 
trades? — Tes,  excepting  where  the  architect  specifies 
otherwise. 

5524.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)You  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  special  American  construction,  do  you? — No,  not 
at  all. 

5525.  No  "  sky  scrapers  "  ? — No. 

5526.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  use 
many  chains  in  your  business? — Occasionally  we  use 
them. 

5527.  Have  you  ever  had  a  chain  annealed? — If  we 
find  a  defective  chain  we  cast  it  away.  We  have  given 
our  foreman  orders  for  years  past  to  do  that.  In  fact, 
we  have  never  had  an  accident  from  a  defective  chain. 
As  a  rule  we  find  'that  our  scaffolders  and  foremen  are 
very  particular. 

6528.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  So  that  any  regulations  pro- 
viding for  ithe  general  adoption  of  that  principle  would 
not  harm  you  in  any  way? — No,  it  would  not. 

5529.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  at  all  times  employ 
competent  men  to  work  steam  cranes,  when  you  have 
them  in  use? — Yes. 

5530.  How  do  you  know  they  are  competent? — ^They 
are  certified  by  the  Association  of  Engineers  in  Dublin 
and  'they  have  a  Trade  Union  amongst  themselves.  We 
do  not  employ  anyone  else. 

5531.  For  instance,  if  you  had  a  hand  crane  you 
would  not  allow  any  labourer  to  work  it? — No,  only  a 
man  sent  by  this  Trade  Union. 

5532.  {Mr.  Stenni/ng.)  And  he  would  be  a  qualified 
man — a  certificated  man,  in  fact? — ^Yes,  sir. 


5533.  {Mr.  Batchelor.)  He  would  hardly  be  certifi- 
cated, would  he? — No,  they  are  sent  to  us  by  their 
Association. 

5534.  And  their  membership  of  thaA  Association 
gives  them  a  certain  amount  of  qualification? — ^Yes. 

5535.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  They  would  mostly  be  men 
who  "have  'been  engaged  in  the  work  for  years  ? — Yes. 

5536.  {Mr.  Haggerty.)  Do  you  employ  competent  men 
to  erect  scaffolds,  men  who  follow  that  trade  only  and 
nothing  else? — Yes. 

5537.  You  satiny  yourself  that  they  are  competent 
men  before  you  employ  them  at  that  work? — Yes,  the 
majority  of  them  have  been  in  our  employment  for  25 
years. 

5538.  How  do  you  satisfy  yourself  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently competent  for  scaffolders? — The  fact  that  we 
have  never  had  an  accident  is  the  best  answer  to  that. 

5539.  Do  you  agree  with  the  barking  of  poles? — ^Yes, 
we  do  it. 

5540.  Do  you  agree  with  the  safety  hook  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  open  hook? — Well,  I  generally  use  a 
twisted  hook,  and  I  have  never  liad  an  accident  with 
that  type  of  hook. 

5541.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Do  you  'hoist  your  bricks  in 
barrows  ? — No,  we  generally  hoist  them  in  the  skips. 

5542.  What  sort  of  skips  do  you  use? — ^They  are 
made  with  an  iron  frame  and  boards  around. 

5543.  It  is  a  box  enclosed  on  all  four  sides  ? — Tes. 

5544.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  If  there  were  a  regulation  made 
that  all  skips  should  have  four  sides,  it  would  not  be 
a  very  great  hardship  to  you  in  Dublin  ? — No,  I  have 
never  Imown  anything  else  to  be  used. 

5545.  {Mr.  Sterming.)  You  do  not  use  similar  skips 
to  those  which  are  used  in  London,  tben  ? — ^No,  sir,  we 
do  not. 

(Mr.  Sterming.)  I  think  we  all  are  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  ConoUy. 

{The  witness  then  withdrew.)  •  . 


Mr.  William  Francis  Wallis,  called,  and  ex  .mine '. 


5546.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  G.  E.  Wallis  &  Sons,  of  Maidstone? — Yes, 


you  have  sent  in : 
have  been  asked  to 


5547.  I  will  read  the  statement 
"  With  reference  to  the  evidence  I 
"  give  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  C!ounties' Federation  of 
"  Master  Builders,  I  may  say  that  it  would  take  the 
"  line  that  accidents  attributable  to  defective  plant  or 
"faulty  construction,  form- such  a  small  percentage  of 
"  the  total  number  of  accidents  occurring  in  this  dis- 
"  trict  that  cast  iron  regulations  can  hardly  be  said 
'"to  be  necessary.  That  on  small  buildings  the  pro- 
"  posed  regulations  as  to  guard  rails  and  boards  are 
"  unnecessary,,  and  may  even,  under  certain  circum- 
"  stances,  be  a  contri'butory  cause  to  accidents.  That 
"  some  of  the  proposed  regulations,  such  as  that  re- 
"  lating  to  spliced  ladders,  must  enormously  increase 
"  the  cost  of  work,  and  that  the  regulation  as  to  the 
"  examination  of  plant  will  need  to  'be  very  carefully 
"  framed,  or  great  and  unnecessary  expenses  will  be 
"  incurred,  which  must,  in  the  long  run,  fall  upon  the 
-"  building  owners,  increasing  the  cost  of  buildings 
"  and  seriously  handicapping  the  industry."  Your 
mode  of  scaffolding  is  pole  scaffolding,  is  it  not? — Yes, 
universally. 

6548.  You  do  not  use  trestle  scaffolding? — Except 
pn  very  small  buildings,  as  ordinary  domestic  build- 
ings, where  the  floors  occur  every  10  feet.  Then  we 
use  trestles  on  the  inside,  but  we  always  have  a  pole 
scaffold  on  the  outside. 

5549.  Tou  would  use  trestle  scaffolding  for  plas- 
tering?— ^^'es,  except  where  it  is  exceptionally  hig'h  ; 
in  such  cases  poles  are  put  up. 

5550.  With  regard  to  gangways,  is  there  any  par- 
ticular way  of  constructing  them  ? — They  are  very 
seldom  used  from  one  scaffold  to  another. 

6551.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  Access  to  your  scaffold  is  by 
ladders  ? — Tes. 

5552.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  We  have  had  evidence  from 
other  parts  of  the  country— the  North  of  England  and 
'Scotland — where  gangways  are  very  largely  used,  but 
it  would  not  affect  you  if  a  regulation  were  made 


defining  how  these  gangways  should  be  made? — That 
is  so. 

6553.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  consider  the  pole  system 
of  scaffolding  is  safer  than  any  other  ?— Our  scaffolding 
is  undoubtedly  safe,  as  is  proved  'by  the  very  small 
number  of  accidents  which  have  happened  in  the  last 
four  years.  During  that  time  we  have  only  had  tw;) 
accidents  which  could  be  attributed  in  any  way  to 
the  scaffolding,  and  we  employ  on  an  average  1,100  to 
1,200  men.  In  the  four  years  we  have  only  had  28 
accidents  for  which  compensation  has  been  paid. 
Neither  of  the  two  cases  attributable  to  the  scaffolding 
were  serious,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about  as 
safe  as  you  can  reasonalbly  expect  it  to  be. 

5554.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  Have  you  any  return  of  acci- 
dents ? — Not  from  the  Federation  as  a  whole.  I  have  a 
list  of  our  own  accidents,  and  the  causes  of  them. 
Tou  will  find  that  none  of  them  are  owing  to  faulty 
construction  in  any  form.  {Witness  handed  in  lid 
referred  to.) 

5555.  {Mr.  Jessup.)  Were  any  of  them  preventable? 
— ^Take,  for  instance,  the  case  where  a  hammer  fell 
on  a  man,  possibly  that  was  preventable,  'but  I  do  not 
know  wbere  the  man  was  when  the  hammer  was 
dropped.  Then  there  is  a  case  w'here  a  labourer  fell 
through  the  floor  ;  there  was  a  scaffold  right  round 
the  floor,  and  the  man  ran  across  to  get  a  deal  instead 
of  going  round,  and  he  fell  down.  The  man  took  the 
shortest  way,  and  so  met  with  an  accident. 

6556.  {Mr.  Shepherd.)  This  list  of  accidents  relates 
to  your  own  firm? — Tes,  but  I  take  it  from  what  I  hear 
that  our  own  experience  would  ibe  that  of  most  of  the 
builders  in  the  Federation. 

5557.  {Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  many  men  do  you  em- 
ploy?— Close  on  1,200  ;  our  average  is  over  1,000.  The 
lowest  number  would  be  800,  and  the  highest  1,200 
during  the  last  four  years.  With  regard  to  inspection, 
we  should  have  no  objection,  provided  if  is  to  'be  done 
by  competent  men,  'but  if  we  are  to  be  subjected^  to 
men  wearing  top  bats  without  any  experience  of  build- 
ing, and  who  would  ibe  afraid  to  walk  across  the  scaf- 
folding, it  seems  to  me  we  are  likely  to  be  led  into 
very  great  difficulties. 
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5658.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  What  sort  of  man  do  you  con- 
sider would  be  suitable  to  do  the  inspection? — The 
local  building  inspectors,  if  it  should  come  to  that. 
They  are  used  to  going  on  buildings,  and  they  have  the 
necessary  knowledge,  and  would  probably  be  less, 
what  I  might  call,  faddy.  One  does  not  object  to 
reasonable  precautions,  ibut  a  man  who  is  not  used  to 
these  things  would  'be  inclined  to  insist  on  regulations 
which  would  'be  unnecessary  and  cause  a  lot  of  fric- 
tion. Supposing  we  should  fail  to  comply  with  some 
little  fad  of  his,  wliat  is  likely  to  be  the  cost  ? 

5559.  (Mr.  MacfarJane.)  Do  you  suggest  there  should 
ibe  a  court  of  appeal  1 — One  would  rather  'be  free  from 
any  regulations. 

5560.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  You  know  how  Factory  Inspec- 
tors are  appointed,  I  suppose? — No,  I  have  not  the 
faintest  idea. 

55G1.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Home  OflBce.  Do 
you  'think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  Inspectors  to  see  to  buildings  ? — He  might 
not  ibe  a  suitable  man  to  inspect  scaffolding,  because 
he  might  not  be  used  to  getting  off  the  ground. 

6562.  If  they  were  appointed  by  the  central  authority 
instead  of  iby  the  local  authorities,  don't  you  think 
there  would  be  less  influence  brought  to  'bear  upon 
them  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  influence. 
We  have  brought  no  influence  to  bear  on  anyone. 

6563.  But  so  long  as  the  inspectors  appointed  were 
practical  men,  you  would  not  object? — "No. 

5564.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  You  think  that  the  ordinary 
building  inspector,  who  sees  that  the  local  byelaws  are 
carried  out,  would  be  the  man  who  would  be  competent 
to  do  iliat  work  ? — Yes,  and  he  would  give  satisfaction. 

5565.  You  think  the  builders  generally  would  be 
satisfied  with  such  men? — ^Yes,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  give  satisfaction. 

5566.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  To  what  extent  do  you  use 
mechanical  appliances  on  your  outdoor  work? — On 
jobs  of  sufficient  size  we  have  "  Scotch "  cranes  and 
hand  cranes. 

5567.  Would  not  the  Inspector  who  supervises  the 
mechanical  appliances  in  your  workshops  be  competent 
to  inspect  and  supervise  these  same  appliances  on  a 
building  in  course  of  erection  ? — ^I  question  whether  he 
would  have  the  pluck  to  go  on  a  "  Scotch "  derrick 
crane  to  inspect  it. 

5568.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  case  of  mechanical 
appliances,  the  man  w'ho  is  competent  to  inspect 
machinery,  and  the  power  arrangements  in  position, 
would  not  be  an  unfit  man  to  inspect  it  outdoors  as 
well.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  it.  Suppose  you  have 
got  a  mortar  mill  at  work,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  man  who  inspects  your  driving  power  is  not  as 
competent  to  see  whether  the  mortar  mill  is  in  proper 
working  order,  and  properly  protected  during  use,  as 
be  would  be  if  it  were  in  a  factory? — Precisely,  as 
regards  the  machinery  he  would  be  auit«  competent, 
I  was  referring  more  to  the  scaffolding. 

5569.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  man  who  has  all  the 
qualifications  for  the  one  would  have  the  qualifications 
for  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  very  largely  for  the  Factory  Inspector.  His 
jurisdiction  would  be  extended  to  machinery  employed 
on  buildings  outdoors,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  exer- 
cised indoors  over  machinery  in  position? — As  regards 
the  machinery,  I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
that  at  all,  but  as  regards  the  scaffolding  I  think  there 
Tvould  ibe. 

5570.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  accidents  that 
happen  on  'buildings  are  due  to  the  use  of  mechanical 
appliances  ?— -Well,  the  nearest  approach  to  an  acci- 
■dent  -we  have  had  during  the  last  four  years,  owing  to 
mechanical  appliances,  was  wliere  a  man  was  standin<^ 
near  a  "Scotchman"  which  was  struck  by  lightning t 
the  electric  current  leaving  the  anchorincr  chain 
"burned  his  leg.  ° 

5571.  You  have  not  had  any  other  accidents  due  to 
machinery  on  any  of  your  works  ? — No,  I  see  that  the 
Tjolts  are  properly  fixed  in. 

5572.  That  is  just  it,  but  everybody  is  not  like  you, 
and  a  regulation  which  imposed  that  upon  other  people 
Tvould  not  hurt  you  in  any  way? — No. 

5573.  (Mr.  Sagqerty.)  Did  you  not  have  an  accident 
at  ^roydon  some  time  ago,  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a 
scaffold  board?— No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  I 


have  particulars  of  the  accident  you  are  referring  to  ; 
it  is  noted  here  as  "  slipped  through  the  joists."  It 
was  on  the  ground  floor,  so  the  man  could  not  have 
fallen  more  than  3  feet. 

6574.  But  his  injuri<3s  were  such  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  follow  his  employment  to  this  day? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

5575.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  What  was  the  nature  of  iihe 
injury? — A  dislocated  shoulder.  In  putting  the 
shoulder  back,  it  was  clumsily  done. 

5576.  (Mr.  Haggeriy.)  It  was  not  properly  set,  and 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  arm.  They  had  to  dislocate  it 
again,  and  then  put  it  back  again.  He  has  not  yet 
recovered. 

5577.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Can  you  suggest  any  means 
that  you  think  would  bring  the  jerry  builder  up  to 
your  line  of  safety  in  regard  to  scaffolding.  I  suppose 
you  have  jerry  builders  in  Maidstone? — ^I  do  not  know 
much  aJbout  'them.  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about 
other  people's  business. 

5578.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Do  you  have  any  of  your  chains 
annealed  ? — No  ;  when  the  regulation  as  to  annealing 
of  chains  came  into  force  as  regards  docks  and  wharves, 
we  removed  all  the  chains  and  substituted  wire  ropes. 
We  renew  these  every  twelve  months. 

5579.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  How  about  your  "  Scotch- 
"men"? — They  are  not  under  any  regulations,  but 
there  are  only  the  anchoring  chains,  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  may  be  some  trouible  in  having  to  anneal 
those  chains  every  twelve  months,  or  to  take  them 
down  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  Could  you  not 
make  an  alternative  that  there  should  be  two  chains? 
I  have  never  had  an  accident  of  that  sort  owing  to  my 
chains.  The  diflSculty  is  that  these  chains  are 
anchored  down  with  bricks  or  stones,  w^ich  are  on 
the  top  of  the  chain  which  is  anchored  to  them.  I 
fancy  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  those 
chains  out  ;  in  fact,  we  could  not  do  it  without  dis- 
mantling the  crane.  The  jib  would  have  to  be  taken 
down.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
very  great  difficulty. 

5580.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  We  are  speaking  of  what 
should  be  done  when  the  crane  is  not  in  use? — You 
would  have  to  dismantle  the  jib  ;  there  would  be  a 
certain  amount  of  strain  on  it,  and  it  would  be  unsafe 
without  the  chain. 

6581.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  often  fill  up  inside  the  legs 
of  the  "  Scotchman  "  witb  Thames  ballast  ;  how  would 
you  manage  to  get  the  anchor  chain  out  in  that  case  ? 
— It  could  not  be  done. 

5582.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  If  a  regulation  were  made 
requiring  all  chains  to  'be  annealed  once  in  every 
twelve  months,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  would  have 
to  be  overcome.  There  are  ways  and  means  of  doing 
it? — If  you  can  prove  to  me  there  is  any  necessity 
for  it,  I  should  not  object,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  an  accident  from  the  breaking  of  an  anchoring 
chain. 

5583.  If  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  docks,  it  is 
equally  necessary  in  the  case  of  building  operations. 
There  have  been  hundreds  of  accidents  through  the 
breaking  of  chains  of  all  descriptions? — I  have  never 
heard  of  an  anchoring  chain  breaking. 

5584.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Suppose  a  chain  was  going  to  be 
in  use  for  four  or  five  years,  do  you  think  nothing 
should  Ibe  done  to  it  ? — If  it  was  safe  when  it  was  put 
up,  it  would  be  just  the  same  at  the  end  of  four  years 
as  when  it  was  put  up.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  an  expert  chemist  to  give  evidence  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

5585.  You  think  that  rust,  and  atmosohere,  and  the 
strains,  would  not  affect  it? — That  is  so. 

5586.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Your  opinion,  Mr.  Wallis, 
is  that  if  an  anchoring  chain  is  of  sufficient  strength 
when  first  used,  it  will  remain  so  until  the  job  is 
finished  ?— That  is  so. 

5587.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Well,  take  the  case  of  chains 
that  are  in  use  apart  from  anchoring  chains,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  necessity  to  do  anything  with  them  t 
— I  should  say  that  they  ought  to  be  examined. 

5588.  (Mr.  Hagqerty.)  Have  you  ever  lifted  more 
than  the  registered  safe  load  with  any  of  your  cranes? 
— No,  I  should  think  anyone  would  be  very  foolish  to 
attempt  to  do  it. 
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5589.  Are  you  in  favour  of  leaving  a  scafiFold  fully 
?heeted,  immediately  underneath  the  stage  on  which 
the  men  are  working,  .that  is,  between  the  men  and 
the  ground? — I  do  not  see. any  necessity  for  doing  that. 
Our  practice  on  high  buildings  is  to  leave  a  run  of 
two  boards  around.  I  have  known  that  to  be  of  use, 
and  we  invariably  adopt  that  plan. 

5590.  On  every  scaffold  ■? — No,  on  the  one  imme- 
diately below. 

5591.  If  such  a  regulation  were  suggested  by  this 
Committee,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  it  ;  do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  hardship  ? — It  would  mean  that  we 
should  have  to  provide  50  per  cent,  more  scaffold 
boards  on  each  jdb,  and  as  far  as  that  I  should  object. 
I  quite  agree  that  the  hardship  would  be  largely  re- 
moved if  the  practice  is  made  universal. 

5592.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Any  regulations  that  are 
made  will  apply  generally  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

5593.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
having  all  putlogs  secured? — Do  you  mean  every  put- 
log lashed  ? 

5594.  All  putlogs  on  pole  transoms? — All  pole  tran- 
soms are  lashed. 

5595.  I  can  find  you  instances  in  which  they  are  not. 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  it? — I  certainly  see  no 
necessity  for  lashing  each  putlog. 

6596.  Tou  see  no  necessity? — have  never  heard  of 
an  accident  from  a  putlog  shifting.  One  end  goes  into 
the  wall,  and  there  is  nothing  to  move  it. 

5597.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Is  it  ever  wedged? — No,  it  could 
not  possibly  shift. 

5598.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  There  is  no  room  for  play? — 
No. 

5599.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  But  putlogs  do  work  out.  For 
instance,  a  putlog  is  6  feet  4  inches  in  length,  and  if 
there  is  only  a  4-foot  scaffold  it  is  likely  to  work 


out  owing  to  the  vibration  of  the  scaffolding? — ^I  have 
never  known  of  such  a  case. 

5600.  If  a  regulation  were  made  to  the  effect  that 
all  putlogs  should  be  secured,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  any  hardship? — I  think  it  would  be,  because  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  the 
scaffolding  considerably. 

5601.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Never  mind  about  increasing 
the  cost ;  that  does  not  affect  the  point  of  necessity? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

5602.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  It  would  involve  a  rope 
being  tied  around  each  putlog? — Yes. 

6603.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Tou  employ  a  superintendent 

of  works,  don't  you? — ^Tes,  a  foreman. 

5604.  Suppose  he  says  it  is  not  necessary  to  fasten 
the  putlogs,  and  the  inspector  says  it  is,  who  is  to 
decide  ? — I  should  say  the  men  should  have  dis- 
cretionary power  as  far  as  that  goes,  but  I  have  never 
known  of  a  case  of  a  putlog  working  out. 

5605.  (Mr.  Sterming.)  What  is  the  height  of  your 
ladders  albove  the  top  of  the  scaffolding,  as  a  rule? — 
From  5  to  6  feet  is  a  good  height.  I  always  like  to 
have  6  feet  above  the  top.  I  have  no  objection  to  that, 
because  I  think  it  is  necessary. 

5608.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  I  should  like  to  go  back  again 
to  the  question  of  securing  putlogs.  My  argument  is 
this  :  Supposing  you  have  got  a  bridle  and  a  ledger, 
in  such  a  case  the  putlogs  do  not  enter  the  wall.  The 
result  of  it  is  that  as  the  boards  are  taken  off,  the 
putlogs  '  are  apt  to  fall.  My  contention  is  that  they 
should  be  fastened  with  a  nail  at  each  end  ;  that  is, 
to  the  bridle  and  to  the  ledger? — Yes,  I  quite  agree 
with  you  there.  In  those  circumstances  I  should 
entirely  agree  that  the  safeguard  was  necessary,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  putlog  in  the  wall. 

(Mr.  Stenning.)  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wallis. 
(Tlie  witness  then  ivithdrew.) 


Mr.  Harold  Marshall,  called,  and  examine]. 


5607.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Jenkins  &  Sons,  of  Southampton  and 
Bournemouth,  are  you  not? — ^Yes.- 

5608.  Have  you  prepared  any  statement  of  the  evi- 
dence you  wish  to  give  ? — No,  I  have  not  been  aible  to 
send  in  any  statement,  although  I  have  made  a  few 
rough  notes.  I  did  not  quite  know  what  form  the 
inquiry  would  take,  or  what  information  would  be 
required. 

5609.  You  use  the  pole  scaffolding,  do  you  not  ? — Yes, 
practically  identical  with  the  scaffolding  described  by 
Mr.  Wallis,  both  inside  and  outside.  Sometimes  the 
internal  scaffold  is  built  up  with  long  poles  ;  that  is  to 
say,  running  through  the  joists,  if  it  is  possible,  and 
braced  through  the  windows,  and  at  other  times  it  is 
built  with  short  "  puncheons,"  just  to  the  height  of 
the  room  only. 

5610.  What  do  these  "  puncheons  "  rise  on  ? — ^Boards 
across  the  joists. 

5611.  There  would  not  be  any  platform  around  this, 
I  suppose? — No. 

5612.  How  about  guard  rails? — We  put  them  on 
about  the  second  scaffold  up,  and  as  a  rule  a  scaffold 
board  is  turned  up  on  its  edge  to  prevent  materials 
falling  down.  Where  the  question  of  a  guard  rail 
will  press  very  hardly  is  in  fixing  the  limit,  as  has 
'been  proposed,  at  8  feet.  A  very  consider aJble  volume 
of  -repair  work  is  done  from  a  light  staging  ;  for  in- 
stance, shop  fronts,  where  we  generally  use  portable 
trestles  from  10  feet  to  15  feet  in  height. 

6613.  That  is  a  trestle  scaffolding,  you  say? — Yes, 
either  that  or  a  light  scaffold  for  any  temporary  pur- 
pose. It  is  sometimes  used  for  puttins:  in  windows  at 
the  first  and  second  floors,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
need  for  a  guard  rail  there.  In  a  case  like  that  it 
would  be  very  much  in  the  way,  and  would  be  the 
cause  of  trouble  to  the  men. 

5614.  That  is  in  the  case  of  a  temporary  scaffold? — 
Yes,  I  understood  that  this  working  platform  regula- 
tion applies  to  ali|  scaffolding. 

5615.  They  ars  not  regulations  yet  ;  they  are  only 
suggestions  ?— As  fa:^  as  the  scaffolding  for  new  build- 
ings is  concerned,  we  quite  agree  with  the  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  guard  board  and  the  curb  board. 


5616.  Then  with  regard  to  gangways,  you  do  not 
have  much  in  that  way,  do  you?— We  have  internal 
runs,  and  on  some  classes  of  work  we  use  gangways. 
For  the  ordinary  run,  we  use  deals,  9  inches  by 
3  inches. 

5617.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  Have  you  stai-ted  doing  any 
ferro- concrete '  building  yet  ? — No. 

6618.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  use  ladders,  of  course? — 
Yes. 

5619.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  mini- 
mum height  of  5  feet  being  fixed  for  a  ladder  to  rise 
about  the  platform  to  which  it  gives  access? — ^No,  I 
should  suggest  6  feet. 

5620.  Do  you  have  materials  carried  up  in  hods? — 
Yes,  or  by  a  barrow  hoist. 

6621.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  As  to  gangways,  it  has  been 
suggested  there  ou^t  to  'be  a  guard  rail  put  up  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  run,  but  oil 
a  permanent  gangway,  which  takes  the  main  trafi&c,  it 
might  be  necessary  there. 

6622.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a  hand  rail  on 
one  side  in  such  cases?— Yes,  as  a  general  rule,  but 
there  are  exceptions. 

5623.  In  those  exceptional  cases  you  think  the  hand 
rail  would  be  in  the  way  ? — Yes,  it  would  be. 

5624.  Have  you  had  many  accidents  to  men  in 
your  employment?—!  am  pleased  to  say  that  we 
have  been  very  free.  In  14  years  we  have  only  had 
two  (Serious  cases  ;  one  was  fatal,  and  in  the  other 
the  man  broke  his  ankle.  All  the  other  cases  have 
been  quite  of  a  minor  character.  Those  two  serious 
cases  were  caused  in  this  way.  In  the  fatal  one,  a 
man  was  standing  at  the  top  of  a  hoist— there  was  a 
guard  rail  with  a  4  or  5  feet  opening.  Why  it  was 
open  at  the  time  no  one  knows,  but  in  reaching  out  to 
take  a  bucket  off  a  spring  hook  he  missed  the  rope  and 
fell  down,  and  was  killed. 

5625.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  Was  there  no  breast  rail?— 
The  bucket  was  coming  up. 

5626.  It  is  usual  to  have  a  pole,  so  that  the  man 
reaches  across  that  pole,  and  wh(^n  he  pulls  the  bucket 
in  he  lands  it  on  to  that  pole.  It  is  handy  for  shoul- 
dering, if  he  is  going  to  carry  it  any  distance.    In  the 
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case  you  are  referring  to,  I  gather  there  was  nothing 
of  that  kind  ?— No. 

5627.  What  was  he  going  to  do  with  it? — He  was 
simply  pulling  it  in,  and  then  he  would  hand  it  to 
another  man  to  carry  away. 

5628.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  have  ibeen  a 
pole  there,  one  that  could  be  lifted  out  if  necessary  ; 
it  is  so  easy  to  fall  in  that  way? — I  am  afraid  if  you 
have  a  removable  rail  the  men  would  take  it  out  and 
leave  it  out,  instead  of  replacing  it. 

5629.  {Mr.  Stenning.)  What  about  your  slating  scaf- 
folds ;  you  have  some  steep  roofs  you  know.  How  do 
you  arrange  for  that? — There  is  no  scaffold  apart  from 
the  top  scaffold,  from  which  the  slater  starts  his  eaves 
course,  and  then  he  uses  a  cripple. 

5630.  You  keep  the  top  scaffold  there? — ^Tes,  until 
the  slater  has  done  ;  in  fact,  until  the  painter  has 
painted  the  eaves.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  for 
all  parties  concerned. 

5631.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  You  heard  the  evidence  as  to 
leaving  the  scaffold  fully  sheeted  over,  besides  the  one 
on  which  the  men  are  working  ;  do  you  agree  with 
that? — -I  did  not  follow  the  need  for  it. 

5632.  Suppose  the  men  are  working  under  a  cornice 
and  you  have  a  scaffold  along  there,  do  you  think  that 
one  scaffold  is  sufficient,  with  nothing  in  between  right 
down  to  the  ground  ? — As  a  matter  of  practice,  a  run  is 
left  on  the  next  scaffold  just  for  convenience,  but  I 
do  not  see  any  other  use  for  it. 

5633.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  to 
the  men  working  on  the  top  scaffold  if  that  gave  way 
through  anything  falling  on  to  it  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ; 
as  a  rule,  it  would  jump  outwards.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  save  it  falling  on  anything  below.  ~ 

5634.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary? — No. 

5635.  If  one  plank  broke  and  the  men  were  60  feet 
up  in  the  air,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  them  from 
falling  to  the  ground.  Suppose  a  putlog  should  break, 
it  would  be  the  same? — ^Well,  the  weight  rarely  goes 
on  one  putlog.  I  liave  never  known  of  an  accident  of 
that  kind. 

5636.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  strain  on 
one  putlog? — Yes,  if  that  goes  under  the  weight,  there 
is  more  weight  thrown  on  the  adjoining  putlogs. 

5637.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Irrespective  of  what  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  thing,  suppose  the  scaffold  tbe  men 
were  working  on  had  failed,  Mr.  Jessup's  view  is  that 
if  you  had  another  idle  scaffold  below  it,  the  men 
would  not  fall  to  the  ground,  fbut  would  be  inter- 
cepted iby  the  idle  scaffold.  That  is  his  idea? — In 
practice,  our  custom  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Wallis  sug- 
gested, a  couple  of  planks  left  on  the  run  around. 
There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  aJbout  it. 

5638.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Would  you  agree  to  a  regula- 
tion not  to  allow  any  foreman  or  builder  to  distress 
scaffolding  in  the  way  you  have  just  stated? — I  should 
be  quite  agreeable  to  any  regulation  so  far  as  the 
two  boards  are  concerned. 

5639.  That  is  not  the  custom  here.  They  have 
nothing  between  the  ground  and  the  scaffold  on  which 
the  men  are  working.  If  you  go  round  London  you 
will  find  that  there  is  simply  the  scaffold  on  which 
the  men  are  working? — There  are  such  cases,  un- 
doubtedly. 

5640.  Then  with  regard  to  window  openings,  should 
they  not  be  sheeted  over  from  one  scaffold  to  another 
from  inside  and  outside  ? — Yes,  I  agree  with  you  there. 

5641.  Until  such  time  as  they  are  built  up? — I  dis- 
agree with. the  suggestion  that  an  inch  plank  would 
do  ;  that  would  only  be  a  snare. 

5642.  You  say  that  you  have  had  very  few  acci- 
dents ;  is  your  premium  for  insurance  very  high  at 
the  present  time? — I  think  it  is  very  low,  but  we  are 
threatened  for  July  next. 

5643.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time? — The  premium  was  6s.,  last  year  it  was 
6s.  6d..  and  for  the  current  year  (for  the  old  risks)  it 
is  7s.  Od.    It  has  dropped  from  15s.  down  to  that  rate. 

5644.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Is  it  a  mutual  concern  you  are 
insured  with? — No. 

5645.  One  of  the  ordinary  insurance  offices? — Yes. 
We  do  not  use  mechanical  hoists  of  any  kind. 

5646.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  What  is  your  view  as  to  who 
should  be  appointed  to  enforce  any  regulations  that 
might  be  made?    Mr.  Wallis  seems  to  think  that  the 
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inspectors  of  the  local  authorities  would  ibe  the  best       ^fr.  H. 
men?— I  think  the  power  should  be  vested  in  the  body  Marshall. 
whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  buildings  in  course 
of  erection.  "       ^  ' 

5647.  Of  course,  that  is  done  by  men  appointed  by 
the  local  authority? — Yes,  as  a  rule. 

5648.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  Don't  you  think  that  if  the 
inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  Home  Office,  I  mean 
practical  men,-  that  they  would  be  more  independent 
and  give  more  satisfaction.  You  know  some  builders 
are  not  liked  by  the  borough  surveyor  or  the  district 
surveyor  in  some  parts  of  the  country? — Yes.  Do  I 
understand  that  your  suggestion  is  that  there  might 
be  a  little  favouritism? 

5649.  Yes? — Well,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
should  not  trouble  either  one  way  or  the  other.  We 
have  to  put  up  with  the  local  official  now  in  enforcing 
the  byelaws. 

5650.  Do  you  think  that  if  these  inspectors  were 
appointed  by  the  Home  Office,  they  would  be  likely  to 
show  less  officialism  towards  the  individual  builder 
than  the  local  officials? — I  am  afraid  he  might  show 
rather  more. 

5651.  (Mr.  Jessup.)  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  done  if  left 
to  the  local  authority  rather  than  to  the  central 
authority? — My  impression  is  that  the  local  authorities 
already  have  full  knowledge  of  everything.  They  have 
a  set  of  plans  in  their  office,  and  they  have  an  official 
whose  duty  it  is  regularly  to  visit  the  buildings,  and 
if  that  man  is  competent  to  supervise  the  stability  of 
the  structure,  the  drainage,  and  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, I  think,  seeing  he  is  a  practical  man,  he  could 
well  undertake  these  duties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
do  not  care  who  he  is,  as  long  as  he  is  a  practical  man. 

5652.  (Mr.  Stenning.)  Is  there  any  other  point  that 
you  wish  to  mention? — Yes,  as  to  the  splicing  of 
ladders.  I  quite  agree  with  the  suggestion  made  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  new  buildings,  but  if  it  is  to  be 
enforced  in  repair  work  it  is  likely  to  cause  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  cost  of  that  class  of  work. 

5653.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  The  increase  in  cost  does  not 
count  here  at  all  ;  it  is  a  question  of  safety? — Yes. 

5654.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  mean  to  say  that  if  you 
had  to  use  ladders  for  painting  work  it  would  be 
necessary  to  splice  them  ? — Yes,  it  is  necessary  at  times 
to  splice  ladders,  in  the  case  of  overhanging  eaves, 
and  so  on.  One  ladder  might  be  too  long  and  an- 
other too  short,  and  it  would  mean  that  you  would 
have  to  cut  a  ladder  to  the  exact  length,  or  else  erect 
a  scaffold. 

5655.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Is  there  any  danger,  as  far 
as  your  experience  goes,  in  splicing  ladders,  if  it  is 
properly  done  ? — I  have  never  known  a  case  of  an  acci- 
dent where  a  ladder  has  been  properly  spliced. 

6656.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  Have  you  ever  had  an  accident 
where  it  has  been  improperly  spliced  ;  that  is  the 
crucial  point? — I  should  have  said  that  I  have  never 
known  of  an  accident  arising  from  the  use  of  a  spliced 
ladder. 

5657.  (Mr.  Haggerty.)  If  ladders  are  properly  spliced 
and  are  equal  to  the  weight  they  have  to  bear  they 
are  all  right? — If  a  regulation  were  framed  to  that 
effect,  it  would  be  suitable. 

5658.  (Mr.  Shepherd.)  There  are  positions  where  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  splice  the  ladders,  because 
you  could  not  get  a  long  ladder  into  the  place? — Yes. 
I  mentioned  the  increase  of  cost  in  that  way.  We 
should  have  to  erect  a  scaffold  with  20  feet  poles,  and 
if  you  can  get  a  20-foot  pole  in,  you  can  get  in  a 
20-foot  ladder. 

5659.  There  are  conditions  under  which  work  has  to 
be  carried  out,  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  long 
ladder  into  the  place,  and  there  you  must  splice  two 
together? — Yes,  quite  so. 

5660.  (Mr.  Batchelor.)  You  might  have  work  to  do  in 
a  court  where  a  100-rung  ladder  would  be  required  ; 
probably  you  would  not  be  able  to  get  a  100-rung 
ladder  into  the  place.  We  do  not  want  to  suggest  im- 
possible regulations,  and  if  you  cannot  get  a  100-rung 
ladder  into  the  place  you  must  splice  them,  unless  you 
get  one  over  the  top?— Yes,  I  quite  agree. 

5661.  (Mr.  Macfarlane.)  You  would  not  approve  ut 
spliced  ladders  being  used  by  bricklayers,  or  stone- 
masons, and  the  like  of  that?— No,  certainly  not. 

(Mr.  Stenning.)  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Marshall. 
(The  vntness  then  xoithdrew.) 
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APPENDIX  1. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  of  ACCIDENTS  reported  to  the  factory  department  as  occuring  on 
BUILDINGS  IN  COURSE  of  CONSTRUCTION  or  REPAIR,  1900  to  1905. 


Movement  of  Machinery. 

Machinery  moved  hy  Mechanical  Power. 

Hot 
liquid, 

Escape 

Falls 
(otlier 

Year. 

Heists. 

Cranes, 
etc. 

Grind- 
stones. 

Circular 
Saws. 

Locomo- 
tives and 

other 
movinu; 
railway 

plant. 

Other. 

Machinery 

not 
moved  hy 
mechani- 
cal power. 

molten 
metal, 
Ac,  in 
Vat  or 
Pan. 

Explo- 

o£  Gas, 
Steam, 

or 
Metal. 

Elec- 
tric 
shock. 

thin  those 
included 
in  pre- 
ceding 

columns.) 

Other 
causes. 

Total. 

1900 

4 

73« 

49» 

14 

13 

7 

338" 

.538'" 

1,036" 

1901 

11' 

1,54" 

2 

4 

114 

11 

37^ 

6' 

13 

2 

483== 

97.5'" 

1,801'"* 

1902 

.51 

160« 

1 

44" 

66' 

31* 

11 

10 

506=' 

1,262'= 

2,098'^ 

1903 

9- 

136= 

3 

46' 

821 

22^ 

22' 

8 

1 

450" 

i,3S0'' 

2,159"= 

1901 

6' 

1.55'* 

4 

3 

4.5' 

65 

322 

1 

18 

7 

1 

499'= 

1.247'^ 

2,083"' 

190.5 

141 

156" 

1 

1 

4P 

53' 

46** 

2 

10' 

8 

2 

616«' 

1  229'^ 

2,179'" 

The  principal  numbers  are  those  of  all  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal ;  the  small  figures  are  those  of  fatal  accidents  only. 
*  Caused  by  hand  cranes. 


APPENDIX  2. 


THE   FEDERATED  EMPLOYERS'  INSURANCE   ASSOCIATION,  TJMITED. 


Accidents  on  Buildings  in  course  of  construction  or  repair  from  1st  October,  1905,  to  30th  September,  1906. 


Class  1. 

Class  2. 

A. 

Accidents  caused  by  the  collapse  of  scafEolding,  breakinor  of  ladders,  planks,  &c. 

93 

H. 

Accidents  caused  by  lifting,  carrying  or  fallinir  of  material  (see  also  I  ) 

50 

154 

C. 

Accidents  caused  by  workmen  slipping,  stumbling,  &c.,  or  overbalancing 

134 

66 

D. 

Accidents  caused  by  treading,  &c.,  on  nails,  cmsing  blood  poisoning  or  other 

injuries  ... 

13 

12 

E. 

Accidents  caused  by  the  use  of  brick  and  other  hoists  contrary  to  instructions 

(invariably  severe) 

3 

E. 

Accidents  in  connection  with  cranes  ... 

4 

24 

G. 

Accidents  caused  by  tripping  over  obstacles,  &c.  (see  also  C.  &  I.) 

.  16 

H. 

Accidents  caused  in  connection  with  excavating 

15 

I. 

Miscellaneous  Accidents,  including  trapping,  cutting  or  crushing  of  limbs. 

lifting  of  too  heavy  weights,  splashing  of  lime,  &c. 

144 

Accidents  in  Builders'  Workshops,  &c. 

K. 

Accidents  in  connection  with  power  driven  belting  ... 

7 

J. 

Accidents  in  connection  with  wood-working  and'other  machines   

33 

361 

407 

Class  1. — Casual  or  unavoidable  accidents. 
Class  2. — Preventable  accidents. 


APPENDIX  3. 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  of  ACCIDENTS  reported  to  the  BUILDERS'  ACCIDENT  INSURAN(;E  op 
IRELAND,  LTD.,  for  the  8  years  1898-1906  (July  to  July). 


Cause  of  Accident.   

18«8--9. 

t8S9-0. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1905^6. 

Total. 

Injured  by  machinery  ... 

10 

8 

'? 

17 

9 

.  11 

5 

3 

75 

Breaking  of  scafEold  plant 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

14 

Gangways  (accidents  connected  therewith)... 

1 

.  

1 

2 

2 

6 

Ealling  ofE  scaffolding    

9 

17 

17 

11 

17 

9 

9 

10 

99 

Falling  off  ladders  

2 

7 

5 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

31 

Ladders  skidded  

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

11 

Cranes  and  Hoists  ...   

3 

2 

5 

4 

2 

2 

4 

8 

30 

Falling  materials  from  buildings  and  scaffolds 

9 

7 

12 

12 

7 

3 

3 

53 

Falling  materials  (pulling  down  buildings) 

9 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

21 

Falling  in  of  banks  of  earth  ... 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

General  (not  classified)  

51 

41 

48 

45 

45 

36 

46 

48 

360 

Total   

99 

94 

105 

100 

89 

68 

75 

76 

706 

The  Builders'  Accident 

Insurance  of  Ireland,  Ltd., 
7th  May,  1907. 
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THE  FEDERATED  EMPLOYERS'  INSURANCE  ASSOCIITION  LIMITED. 


George  Macfarlane,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir, 

Steam  and  Electric  Derrick  Cranes. 

As  requested  I  have  pleasure  in  submitting  for  your 
consideration,  information  that  I  have  elicited  from  crane 
drivers,  crane  manufacturers  and  others,  as  to  the  risk  to 
life  and  limb  consequent  on  the  using  of  these  cranes. 

I  find  that  accidents  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  crane 
staging  are  rare  ;  that  usually  these  accidents  result  from 
the  incompetency  of  the  crane  driver,  or  from  causes 
indicated  later  in  my  report. 

Steam  and  other  electric  power  is  used.  No  special 
knowledge  of  electricity  is  required  from  the  crane  drivers. 
The  power  is  usually  supplied  by  the  Corporation,  &c. 

A  grave  danger  arises  in  lifting  operations,  where  there 
is  "  fusing  "  and  no  brake  attached  to  the  machine.  The 
lifting  capacity  of  cranes  varies  from  3  to  5  tons,  though 
they  may  be  up  to  10  tons.  The  staging  averages  from 
50  to  60  feet  in  height,  and  consists  of  three  "legs" 
erected  on  concrete  foundations.  The  centre  leg  on 
which  the  crane  rests  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  other 
two,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  centre  post,  which 
carries  the  whole  crane.  Such  staging  is  usually  put  up 
by  the  firm's  joiners,  the  crane  drivers  looking  to  them 
for  security.  The  legs  are  first  erected  to  about  30  feet 
in  height,  and  are  then  "  tied  "  by  means  of  "  flies."  This 
process  is  repeated  for  another  30  feet  and  so  on. 

Two  sleepers  of  pitch  pine,  usually  38  feet  long,  and  a 
foot  square,  lay  across  the  legs,  and  are  held  down  by 
chains  or  wire  roping,  fastened  to  a  box  of  ballast,  &c., 
which  must  be  at  least  twice  the  lifting  weight  of  the 
crane,  otherwise  accidents  may  easily  arise. 

The  king  post,  that  is  the  chain  apparatus,  is  usually  of 
iron  or  steel,  about  30  feet  in  height,  4  feet  by  1  foot  ; 
while  the  jib  of  steel  runs  from  60  feet  to  80  feet  in 
length.  The  jib  wire  is  usually  one  inch,  and  about 
120  feet  long,  while  the  winding  rope  one  inch  runs  on  a 
drum,  being  over  200  feet  long.  The  operations  which 
occur  while  erecting  the  crane  are  sufficiently  known  to 
you. 

I  find  a  rather  rough  and  ready  method  is  adopted  while 
lowering  the  jib,  the  "  danger  "  limit  being  marked  on  the 
wire  rope  (I  found  recently  by  a  piece  of  string,  2  inches 
in  length). 

The  crane  driver  is  in  a  little  house  on  the  platform  of 
the  centre  leg.  He  controls  his  actions  according  to  his 
pilot's  orders,  which  are  given  by  hand  or  by  whistle. 
The  Liverpool  men  insist  on  seeing  the  "  pilot  "  on  the 
platform  ;  the  Manchester  fashion  is  to  whistle,  and  the 
term  "  slinger "  is   applied,  and   not   "  pilot."  These 


30,  Cross  Street, 

Manchester, 

19th  December,  1906. 

"  slingers  "  or  "  pilots  "  do  not  appear  to  be  experienced 
men,  but  are  coached  by  the  driver  as  to  their  duties. 
Cranes  and  sections  thereof  do  occasionally  collapse,  and 
as  the  use  of  these  cranes  becomes  more  frequent,  as 
obviously  will  be  the  case,  the  danger  to  life  and  limb 
will  be  greater,  and  thus  necessitate  regulations. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  builders  to  use  second  hand 
cranes,  and  very  often  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  their  contracts  ;  therefore  all  such  cranes  and  stages, 
should  be  "  inspected "  before  use.  The  design  upon 
which  the  stage  should  be  built  might  be  agreed  upon  and 
generally  adopted,  the  proportions  to  the  length  of  the  jib 
duly  set  forth.  Prominent  makers  recommend  that 
"  holding  down  the  crane  on  the  stage  is  of  great 
"  importance."  In  the  first  place  the  "  crane  footstep 
"  should  be  securely  bolted  to  the  planking  or  platform, 
"  on  the  stage  top.  We  recommend  wire  ropes,  these  to 
"  go  over  the  top  guide,  crossing  under  same,  and  down 
"  to  the  bottom  round  a  piece  of  timber  underneath  the 
"  bricks  or  ballast,  and  that  these  ropes  be  used  double. 
"  There  are  contractors  who  use  chains  for  holding  down 
"  purposes,  but  in  our  opinion  they  are  not  at  all  so 
"  suitable  as  wire  ropes." 

"  Again  when  the  Admiralty  strain  is  taken  into 
"  consideration  the  chain  is  found  to  be  much  weaker 
"  than  the  wire  rope  for  the  work  and  strength  they  have 
"  to  bear.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  stages  are 
"  subject  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  summer  and  winter,  so 
"  are  the  wire  ropes  and  chains,  and  in  winter  the  frost 
"  has  great  effect  on  chains,  the  strength  of  which  is  that 
"  of  the  weakest  link.  Iron  straps  are  indispensable  for 
"  cranes  on  a  stage  for  connecting  top  and  bottom  '  guys  ' 
"  together. 

Of  course  in  considering  the  whole  structure  it  must 
be  ascertained  that  the  timber  is  sound,  and  that  the 
wheels  are  free  from  fractures  or  defects  of  any  kind. 

Holding  down  chains  or  ropes,  bolts,  tension  shoes,  or 
shackles,  should  be  examined  and  tested  every  three  or  six 
months,  and  brakes  insisted  upon. 

I  believe  you  made  reference  to  an  accident  that 
occurred  in  the  North  of  England  some  week  or  so  ago. 
I  find  it  was  one  of  4  tons  size.  It  had  fallen  through  a 
link  in  the  holding  down  chain  breaking. 

Should  there  be  any  further  information  that  it  lies  in 
my  power  to  furnish  you  with,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  for  the  same. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed.)       GEO.  L.  DREW, 

General  Manager  and  Secretary. 
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MUNICIPALITY  OF  MILAN. 
Extract  from  the  Municip.al  Building  Regulations. 


Article  22. 

The  working  platforms  must  be  built  so  as  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  workmen  and  prevent  the  fall  of 
materials.  For  ordinary  platforms  the  following  rules 
are  to  be  complied  with  : — 

For  altitudes  of  more  than  8  metres  the  uprights  must 
consist  of  pieces  of  timber  coupled  throughout  their 
length,  or  up  to  at  least  1  metre  above  the  last  working 
platform.  The  pieces  of  timber  must  be  joined  by  means 
of  nailed  iron  bands,  or  in  some  similar  way,  hemp  rope 
being  excluded  ;  the  brackets  must  be  fixed  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  use  of  nails  only  being  considered  in- 
sufficient. 

The  framing  must  be  made  of  boards  of  at  least  1-38 
inches  in  thickness,  duly  fixed  to  the  small  beams  under- 
neath. 

Special  care  must  be  takeo  in  the  construction  of  the 
framework  of  projecting  platforms,  or  of  those  supported 
by  pole^,  not  divided  by  a  boarded  partition  from  the 
public  street,  so  that  persons  passing  may  be  safe  from  all 
danger,  damage,  or  inconvenience.    Every  working  scaf- 


folding platform  in  use  must  always  have  a  lower  plat- 
form at  a  distance  noi  greater  thaa  8  feet  2  inches. 

The  platforms  and  ramps  must  be  furnished  with 
guard  rails  composed  of  at  least  two  laths,  the  upper  one 
consisting  of  a  fii-  pole,  or  small  beam,  and  the  lower  one 
by  a  plank  resting  edgewise  on  the  platform. 

The  front  of  the  platform  facing  the  street  will  be 
provided  with  screens  of  reed  matting,  or  some  other  con- 
trivance, so  as  to  prevent  the  fall  of  objects  or  materials 
into  the  street. 

The  Municipal  Authorities  are  empowered  to  order 
such  works  as  they  maj'  consider  necessary  to  better 
ensure  the  solidity  of  the  scaffolding. 

Furthermore,  the  constructors,  and  those  who  carry  out 
any  worK  wbatever  connected  with  buildings  are  strictly 
bound,  in  so  far  as  the  execution  of  such  works  is  con- 
cerned, to  use  all  means  and  the  best  systems  prescribed 
by  knowledge  and  experience  to  avoid  all  causes  of  injury 
to  workmen,  or  to  persons  and  property  generally, 
especially  such  harm  as  may  be  caused  by  machinery, 
tools,  ropes,  provisional  contrivances,  &c. 
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APPENDIX  6. 


THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF  TURIN. 
Extract  from  the  Building  Regulations. 


Art.  103.  In  excavations  the  sides  must  be  left  with 
slopes  of  which  the  base  is  equal  to  half  the  height ;  where 
this  is  not  possible  and  where  slips  may  be  feared,  the 
sides  must  be  supported  with  props  and  cross  timbers. 

Art.  104.  When  it  is  necessary  to  weaken  walls  adjacent 
to  those  in  construction,  by  cutting  away  portions,  they 
must  be  secured  with  props. 

Art.  106.  Working  platforms,  trestles,  gangways,  ladders 
necessary  to  the  work  and  scaffoldings  must  be  solidly 
built  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  construction  so  as 
to  prevent  any  accident  to  the  workmen  and  the  fall  of 
any  material. 

The  planking  of  the  platforms  and  of  the  gangways 
must  be  furnished  as  a  protection  with  a  balustrade  or 
handrail  firmly  fixed  at  a  height  of  about  3  feet  above  the 
planking.  These  partitions  must  be  provided  at  every 
point  where  there  may  be  any  danger. 

The  said  planking  must  also  be  provided  with  a  combing 
or  board  on  edge  as  a  protection,  of  sufficient  height, 


but  not  less  than  1  foot,  to  prevent  the  fall  of  small 
objects. 

The  beams  of  projecting  platforms,  or  the  main  beama 
of  inside  platforms  must  be  provided  with  props. 

Art.  107.  In  addition  to  this  first,  for  every  new  plat- 
form of  the  said  approaches,  the  planking  and  balustrading 
of  the  lower  platform  must  be  preserved. 

Art.  110.  It  is  forbidden  to  accumulate  materials  on 
the  platforms  in  excessive  quantity,  or  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  Materials  must  not  be  piled  against  boarded 
partitions  in  such  quantities,  inside  or  outside,  as  may 
cause  their  collapse. 

Art.  111.  All  pulleys,  ropes,  and  other  gear  used  in 
the  works  must  be  of  sufficient  strength  and  in  sound 
condition. 

Any  man  working  at  the  cornice  or  eaves  of  an  edifico 
or  in  any  equally  dangerous  position,  when  there  is  no 
platform  or  where  this  is  not  sufficient  to  guarantee  safety, 
must  be  securely  connected  by  means  of  a  rope  to  some 
stable  part  of  the  scaffolding  of  the  building.  \ 
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BURGH    POLICE    (SCOTLAND)    ACT,  1903. 
(3  Edav.  VIL,  Ch.  33.) 


Sections  32-35. 
Scaffolding. 

32.  The  dean  of  guild  court  shall,  on  the  application  of 
the  burgh  surveyor,  have  power  to  prohibit  and  stop  the 
erection,  use,  or  employment,  and  to  order  the  alteration 
or  removal  of  any  crane,  scaffolding,  staging,  or  shoring 
in  or  conneoted  with  the  construction  and  erection,  or 
the  demolition,  alteration,  repair,  or  securing  of  any  new 
or  existing  building,  or  in  or  connected  with  any  excava- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  any  work  authorised  by  the  dean 
of  guild  court,  where  such  crane,  scaffolding,  staging,  or 
shoring  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  burgh 
surveyor,  a  source  of  danger. 

Burgh  surveyor  may  impect  buildings. 

33.  The  burgh  surveyor  or  any  inspectors  appointed  by 
him  or  by  the  town  council  or  any  men  of  skill  appointed 
by  the  dean  of  guild  court,  and  exhibiting  their  authority 
if  called  upon  to  do  so,  may  at  any  reasonable  time  enter 
upon  and  inspect  all  ljuildings,  premises,  or  lands  upon 
which  any  operations  are  being  executed  under  decree  of 
the  dean  of  guild  court  and  all  public  buildings,  and  any 
person  who  obstructs  or  interferes  with  the  burgh  surveyor 
or  such  inspectors  or  men  of  skill,  or  who  refuses  to  give 
a'l  reasonable  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  such  inspection, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for 
each  offence. 

Testing  Sti^engihs. 

34.  The  burgh  surveyor  may  apply,  or  cause  to  be 
applied,  any  reasonable  tests  to  determine  the  quality  and 


strength  of  any  material  used,  or  proposed  to  be  used,  in 
the  construction  of  any  building,  street,  sewer,  or  work, 
and  the  owner  of  such  building,  street,  sewer,  or  work 
shall,  if  required,  provide  facilities  and  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  test  such  quality  and  strength,  and  the 
determination  of  the  burgh  surveyor  as  to  such  quality 
and  strength  shall  be  subject  to  the  review  of  the  dean  of 
guild  court. 

The  costs  of  such  tests  and  the  expenses  of  procedure 
connected  therewith  and  consequent  thereon  shall  be  borne 
by  the  owner  of  such  building,  street,  sewer,  or  work,  and 
the  dean  of  guild  court  may  decern  for  such  costs  and 
expenses  against  such  owner. 

Burgh  surveyor  may  stop  infringetuents. 

35.  Wherever  the  burgh  surveyor  finds  any  operation  in 
progress  or  work  being  done  on  or  in  connection  with  any 
street  or  building  contrary  to  the  Burgh  Police  Acts  or 
any  byelaw  thereunder,  he  may  forthwith  prohibit  such 
operation  or  work  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  week, 
and  may  take  precautions  by  the  appointment  of  watch- 
men and  otherwise  to  secure  that  such  operation  or  work 
shall  not  be  resumed  within  such  period  ;  and  the  burgh 
surveyor  shall  forthwith  bring  the  matter  before  the  dean 
of  guild  court,  and  the  dean  of  guild  court  shall  be  bound 
to  hold  a  sitting  for  the  disposal  of  the  matter  before  the 
expiry  of  the  said  week,  and  constables  of  police  shall  be 
bound  to  render  such  assistance  as  may  be  required  to  en- 
able the  burgh  surveyor  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this 
section  into  effect. 


APPENDIX  8. 


SUGGESTED  REGULATIONS  by  Mr.  A.  G.  H.  THATCHER  (Factory  Inspectors'  Assistant). 

Beprinted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  for  1905.    (Cd.  3036.) 

Buildings,  &c. 


] .  All  working  platforms  from  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  workman  or  material,  tools,  and  plant  to  fall  a  distance  of 
more  than  8  feet  should,  before  employment  takes  place 
thereon,  be  provided  throughout  their  entire  length  both 
on  the  inside  and  outside,  and  at  the  ends — 

(a)  with  a  guard-rail  fixed  at  a  height  of  3  feet  6  inches 

above  the  scaffold  boards  ; 

(b)  with  boards  fixed  so  that  their  bottom  edges  rest  on 

or  abut  to  the  scaffold  boards.  The  boards  so 
fixed  shall  rise  above  the  working  platform  not 
less  than  7  inches. 


Always  providing — 

(i)  that  where  the  working  platform  is  fixed  within  a 

distance  of  12  inches  from  the  buildings,  the 
guard-rail  and  boards  need  not  be  supplied  to  the 
inward  side  ; 

(ii)  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  deposit  upon  the  work- 

ing platform  material  which  could  not  be 
deposited  thereon  if  the  guard-rail  and  boards 
were  fixed,  the  guard-rail  and  boards  mayj-be 
removed  for  this  purpose  ; 
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(iii)  that  the  guard-rail  and  boards  need  not  be  fixed 

within  a  reasonable  distance  of  each  side  of  any 
ladder  which  provides  a  means  of  access  to  the 
working  platform  ; 

(iv)  that  the  guard-rail  and  boards  may  be  removed 

between  any  two  standards  between  which 
material  is  being  landed  ; 

(v)  that  the  guard-rail  may  be  considered  unnecessary 

where  additional  boards  on  edge  are  fixed  to  a 
height  of  3  feet  6  inches. 

The  reason  for  the  limit  of  8  feet  is  as  follows  : — 

The  first  platform  is  generally  5  to  6  feet  above  the 
ground  and  the  material  required  on  that  platform  can  be 
placed  upon  it  from  the  ground  level.  If  this  is  done 
safeguards  are  in  the  way.  But  on  the  second  platform 
about  10  feet  high  this  would  not  hold  good,  and  from 
that  point  safeguards  should  be  provided. 

Guard-rails  should  be  rigid,  and  not  movable  as  would 
be  the  case  if  a  rope  or  chain  were  fixed.  Workmen  are 
used  to  rigidity  in  their  surroundings,  and  their  sense  of 
safety  is  increased  by  the  use  of  rigid  rails.  It  would 
also  be  difficult  to  keep  ropes  at  the  required  height  as 
they  lengthen  in  dry  weather. 

Boards  to  be  placed  on  edge  are  usually  9  inches  wide  ; 
therefore  a  rise  of  7  inches  can  easily  be  provided,  even 
when  the  boards  butt  to  the  platform  by  resting  on  the 
putlogs.  In  exposed  situations  they  are  better  tied  into 
position  than  nailed,  as  nails  draw  under  wind  pressure. 

A  scaffold  is  usually  within  a  few  inches  of  the  build- 
ing, except  where  breaks  in  the  wall  of  the  erection  occur, 
so  that  rails  and  edge  boards  are  not  usually  necessary 
on  the  inside  of  the  platform. 

In  allowing  a  reasonable  distance  on  each  side  of  a 
ladder,  consideration  must  be  given  not  only  for  the 
landing  of  workmen  but  a'so  for  material  being  carried, 
4  or  5  feet  should  be  sufficient. 

2.  All  bridging  runs  between  different  portions  of  a 
scaffold  or  bui'ding  and  from  which  a  workman  could 
fall  a  distance  of  more  than  8  feet,  should  be  not  less  than 
18  inches  wide.  If  composed  of  two  or  more  boards  they 
should  be  fastened  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  unequal  sagging. 

The  word  "  bridging  "  is  used  to  differentiate  from  those 
runs  which  are  continuously  supported  along  the  top  of  a 
wall  or  in  other  ways.  Some  discretion  should  be  used  as 
to  the  prevention  of  unequal  sagging.  If  the  runs  have 
frequent  supports  say  every  3  feet,  the  sagging  would  be 
so  slight  as  to  be  negligible.  Where  necessary,  in  lieu  of  a 
properly  constructed  gangway,  wooden  straps  screwed  on 
the  under  side  and  at  right  angles  to  the  run  would  be 
satisfactory. 

3.  Scaffold  boards  forming  part  of  a  working  platform 
or  run  should  be  carried  at  each  end  by  a  putlog  or  similar 
sjapport  and  should  not  project  more  than  6  inches  beyond 
it  unless  lapped  by  other  boards  which  should  rest  partly 
on  or  over  the  same  putlog  and  partly  upon  putlogs  other 
than  those  upon  which  the  supported  board  rests. 

Always  providing  : — That  this  suggestion  should  not 
apply  to  any  projection  at  the  ends  of  the  work- 
ing platform  and  similar  places  effectively 
guarded. 

This  suggestion  is  intended  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
traps,  that  is  :  boards  so  laid  upon  the  putlogs  that  they 
would  tilt  under  pressure.  Traps  are  the  cause  of 
accidents  from  which  the  victims  have  little  chance  of 
escape,  for  when  on  a  platform  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
how  the  platform  is  supported.  Also,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  workmen  do  not  always  note  the 
position  of  the  putlogs  which  support  them.  Even  when 
originally  well  laid,  boards  often  loose  their  position  un- 
less they  are  butted,  and  this  means  that  constant  super- 
vision should  be  given  to  their  position  by  the  scaff older. 

When  butted,  the  putlogs  at  the  board  t  nds  should  be 
within  12  inches  of  each  other  and  the  boards  given  an 
equal  projection,  otherwise  they  may  tilt.  Although  this 
may  not  result  in  such  a  serious  accident  as  when  the 
boards  lap  each  other,  it  still  remains  a  danger  to  be 
avoided. 

4.  Ladders  used  as  a  means  of  communication  in,  on, 
or  about  a  scaffold  or  building  under  construction  or 
repair  should  rise  at  least  6  feet  above  the  place  they  give 
access  to. 

When  climbing  a  ladder  a  man's  arms  are  at  about  right 
angles  to  his  body  but  to  land  it  is  easier  and  therefore 
safer  to  raise  them  somewhat  higher.  Therefore  the 
limit  of  6  feet  would  be  safe  except  to  a  tall  man.  A 
piece  of  wood  or  rope  nailed  at  the  top  of  a  short  ladder 


would  however  give  notice  that  there  was  no  higher  hand 
hold. 

Ladders  used  as  a  means  of  communication  in,  on,  or 
about  a  scaffold  or  building  under  construction  or  repair 
should  have  a  level  and  solid  footing  and  be  securely 
fixed  at  the  top  point  of  rest. 

A  firmly  fixed  wedge  will  generally  supply  a  level 
footing.  A  sloping  pavement  generally  causes  this  danger 
when  the  ladder  is  not  standing  at  right  angles  to  the 
incline. 

A  solid  footing  is  also  most  necessary.  Ladders  are 
sometimes  seen  raised  upon  a  stack  of  loose  bricks  or 
other  similar  material,  which  is  a  most  dangerous  practice. 

Ladders  can  be  fixed  in  various  ways  : — 

(«)  by  lodgment  on  a  suitable  part  of  the  building, 

say  within  an  embrasure. 
(b)  by  tying  to  the  highest  point  of  rest, 
(e)  by  the  use  of  guy  ropes  to  adjacent  parts  of  the 

building. 

As  to — 

(rt)  This  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  method  and  is 
safer    with  long  and    therefore  heavy 
ladders,  the  weight  being  helpful  to  keep 
the  proper  position. 
(&)  is  the  most  secure  but  not  always  possible, 
(c)  allow  of  considerable  play,  but  is  fairly 
safe  if  the  ladder  has  a  fixed  footing. 
No  ladder  serving  as  a  means  of  communication  in,  on, 
or  about  a  scaffold  or  building  in  course  of  construction  or 
repair,  should  have  an  additional  smaller  ladder  attached 
to  or  spliced  on  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  extra 
length. 

Ladders  are  often  spliced  especially  for  light  work.  The 
danger  arises  from  the  displacement  of  the  usual  handhold 
and  also  foothold,  if  the  tying  slips  or  gives  sufficiently,  so 
that  the  rungs,  where  the  lap  takes  place,  are  not  on  the 
same  level. 

5.  Openings  within  the  working  platforms  through 
which  workmen  could  fall  a  distance  greater  than  8  feet, 
should  be  surrounded  with  a  guard-rail  fixed  at  a  height 
of  3  feet  6  inches  above  the  working  platform. 

A  guard  rail  may  at  times  interfere  with  the  free  use  of 
the  platform,  and  where  this  occurs  an  alternative  is  to  fit 
the  well  hole  with  trap  doors  which  can  be  closed  when 
the  well  is  out  of  use. 

G.  No  loose  putlogs  or  other  timbers  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  projecting  from  the  face  of  the  scaffold  where 
hoisting  or  lowering  of  material  or  plant  is  carried  on. 

The  danger  from  any  projecting  timbers  is  a  real  one. 
If  loose  the  transport  of  material  may  disturb  it  by  con- 
tact, or  the  material  itself  may  fall.  The  face  of  the 
scaffold  would  be  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  standard 
to  standard  on  their  outside. 

7.  Baskets  when  loaded  should  not  be  slung  from  the 
handles  only,  but  the  sling  should  be  passed  round  the 
bottom  of  the  basket.  Provided  always  that  if  means 
have  been  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  basket  to 
prevent  its  handles  and  bottom  breaking  out,  this  sugges- 
tion need  not  apply. 

Several  baskets  are  now  on  the  market  with  wire 
ropes,  &c.,  used  in  their  construction,  and  which  prevents 
the  handles,  &c.,  breaking  away.  The  life  of  an  ordinary 
basket  in  constant  use  averages  about  a  fortnight,  but 
much  depends  upon  the  material  carried,  slates,  for 
instance,  having  a  particularly  wearing  effect. 

8.  All  poles  before  being  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  scaffold  should  be  barked. 

This  is  generally  done,  but  is  imperative  when  the  poles 
are  to  be  used  as  standards.  If  not  ripped  off  the  bark 
acts  as  a  sheath  to  the  pole,  and  having  little  adhesion 
thereto  will  slip  under  pressure  such  as  is  exerted  by  the 
ledgers. 

9.  No  work  should  take  place  on  a  working  platform 
until  its  construction  is  complete,  unless  the  portion  in- 
complete is  effectively  guarded  from  the  men  using  it. 

In  the  course  of  building,  the  working  platforms  have 
to  be  raised  as  the  work  progresses.  It  is  at  these  times 
that  the  dangers  arise  which  the  above  suggestion  is 
intended  to  prevent. 

As  a  rule  only  one  platform  is  completely  sheeted  (i.e., 
boarded)  at  a  time,  and  in  the  transition  stage  of  raising 
the  platform  the  workmen  are  tempted  to  proceed  with 
their  work  before  it  is  completed  and  safeguarded.  The 
remedy  is  for  the  use  of  additional  timber. 
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10.  No  alteration  of  or  interference  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  scaffold  should  be  made  except  with  the 
authority  of  a  responsible  person. 

On  small  jobs  the  general  foreman  should  take  respon- 
sibility in  this  connection.  On  large  works,  where  a 
foreman  scafFolder  is  engaged,  it  should  be  his  business  to 
superintend  all  alterations. 

11.  All  plant  should  be  constantly  examined,  and  if  any 
be  found  defective  it  should  be  disposed  of  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  use  cannot  be  continued  unknowingly. 

Many  builders  have  no  objection  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  minor  details  of  plant  found  defective  when  the 
same  is  ordered  by  the  foreman.  No  general  system  of 
marking  defective  plant  is  in  use,  but  a  good  plan  is  to 
arrange  for  its  removal  from  the  building,  care  being  taken 
that  its  return  to  the  yard  as  defective  should  be  made 
known  to  those  concerned. 

In  such  places  where  the  scaffolding  has  not  been  erected 
by  the  direct  employer  of  the  men  using  it,  or  where  its 
management  has  not  been  under  his  personal  or  deputed 
control  or  supervision,  he  should  satisfy  himself  either 
personally  or  by  his  agents  before  allowing  his  employees 
to  work  thereon  that  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  kept 
in  force  on  that  portion  of  the  scaffold  and  building  with 
which  he  is  concerned. 

This  suggestion  has  a  similar  intention  to  the  following 
clause  often  embodied  in  building  contracts.  It  reads  as 
ows  : — 

"  The  sub-contractor  shall  have  the  use  in  common  with 
"  the  workmen  of  the  contractors  and  of  other  sub- 


"  contractors  of  existing  scaffolding  only.  The  sub- 
"  contractor  shall,  however,  satisfy  himself  that  any 
"  scaffolding  used  for  the  purpose  of  this  contract  is  fit 
"  and  proper  for  his  purpose  and  shall  be  solely  [re- 
"  sponsible  for  any  accidents  which  may  result  from  the 
"  user  of  such  scaffolding  or  plant  to  himself  or  men  in 
"  his  employ." 

It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  add  that  accidents  will 
occur  even  when  the  greatest  attention  and  care  are 
exercised.  There  is  frequently  no  other  reason  for  mis- 
haps than  overwork,  rushing,  misdirected  economy  in  plant, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  intoxicating  liquors.  Much  depends 
upon  the  foremen  in  these  matters.  They  are  often  first 
rate  managers  of  machinery,  have  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  work,  and  not  content 
with  their  existing  reputations  attempt  to  be  also  success- 
ful drivers  of  men.  This  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  occur 
when  the  job  is  not  paying,  a  hint  from  the  employer  to 
that  effect  will  most  certainly  result  in  an  effort  being 
made  to  retrieve  matters.  This  is  only  natural  and 
praiseworthy,  if  to  gain  the  desired  end  the  safety  of  the 
workmen  is  not  jeopardised. 

The  cost  of  properly  safeguarding  a  scaffold  is  certainly 
an  item,  especially  on  large  works,  but  should  not  be 
difficult  to  calculate.  It  is  an  expenditure  that  will  not 
be  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  but  would  be 
a  direct  charge  upon  the  scaffolding  required.  I  have 
made  some  calculations,  and  in  estimating  it  would 
probably  be  found  not  to  exceed  an  increase  of  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  devoted  to  the  cost  of  the  scaffold. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  DR.  T.  M.  LEGGE,  H.M.  Medical  Inspectok  of  Factories. 
Lead  Poisoning  among  House  Painters  and  Plombers. 


The  work  of  house  painting  and  plumbing  outside  a 
factory  or  workshop  does  not  come  under  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  so  that  the  requirement  imposed 
by  section  73  on  medical  practitioners  and  occupiers  to 
report  cases  of  lead  poisoning  among  this  class  of  worker 
does  not  apply.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  lead  poisoning 
so  contracted  is  industrial  in  origin,  many  cases  are 
notified  by  medical  practitioners  from  year  to  year.  The 
view  taken  by  the  Department  and  the  action  now  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  notification  of  poisoning  in  house 
painters  and  plumbers  are  set  forth  in  the  appended 
notice  (Form  304)  which  is  circulated  among  medical 
practitioners  as  to  the  duties  devolving  on  them  under 
section  73  of  the  Act  of  1901.  The  object  of  notification  is 
to  obtain  a  clue  as  to  conditions  remediable  by  the  Factory 
Inspector  under  the  Act,  and  as  house  painters  while  so 
engaged  are  outside  the  Act  the  cases  notified  have  not 
been  followed  up,  except  by  despatch  of  a  letter  to  the 
house  decorating  firm  employing  the  affected  person 
warning  the  firm  of  their  obligation  to  report  the  case  if 
occurring  in  a  factory  or  workshop  and  calling  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  men  and 
the  desirability  of  the  provision  of  suitable  washing 
accommodation  for  their  use.  In  future,  Form  406 
(Lead  poisoning  :  how  Caused  and  how  best  prevented) 
will  be  forwarded  also. 

Despite  the  limited  extent  to  which  notification  of  lead 
poisoning  in  house  painters  and  plumbers  is  made,  the 
following  table  shows  that  more  cases  among  this  class  of 
worker  are  notified  than  from  any  other  single  lead 
industry  in  the  country.  If  the  proportion  of  cases  to 
deaths  were  the  same  for  house  painters  as  for  the  other 
lead  industries  (and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  to  make)  there 
would  have  been  about  900  cases  in  1904,  and  700  cases 
in  1905.     I  am  unable   to  state  what  proportion  (if 


Factory  Department, 

Home  Office,  S.W., 

1st  January,  1907. 

any)  of  these  cases  occurred  in  buildings  in  course  of 
construction  : — 


Industry. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Oases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths.' 

White  Lead 

116 

2 

90 

1 

108 

7 

Works. 

China  and 

1G6 

i 

84 

3 

107 

4 

Earthenware. 

Use  of  Paint  in 

124 

7 

137 

7 

148 

11 

Coach  Paint- 

ing', Ship- 
building, and 

other  Indus- 

tries. 

All  other  Lead 

251 

13 

281 

12 

269 

11 

Industries. 

House  Pain- 

227 

89 

163 

28 

181 

36 

ters  AND 

Plumbers. 

In  looking  through  the  reports  received  of  cases  among 
house  painters,  what  has  struck  me  about  them  is  the 
predominance  of  chronic  plumbism  and  of  the  severer 
symptoms  due  to  lead  poisoning,  such  as  paralysis  and 
encephalopathy  (affections  of  the  brain).  I  make  com- 
parison in  the  following  table  of  the  figures  as  to  severity, 
number  of  attack,  and  main  symptoms,  in  50  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  in  house  painters  and  plumbers  on  which  reports 
by  the  Certifying  Factory  Surgeons  were  obtained,  in 
1901  and  1902,  and  those  for  the  total  lead  poisoning 
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from  all  lead  industries  (except  house  painters)  in  the 
year  1902  :— 


House  Painters, 
1901,  1902. 

All  Lead 
Poisonine:,  1902. 

50  Cases 

Per 
cent. 

Cases. 

Per 
cent. 

Sever©  ...       ...  ... 

21 

42-0 

183 

34-9 

10 

20-0 

118 

22  •  5 

18 

36-0 

205 

39-1 

Not  stated   

1 

2-0 

19 

3-6 

First  attack   

21 

42-0 

321 

61-2 

Second  attack  

8 

16-0 

92 

17-5 

Third  attack  

21 

42-0 

88 

16-8 

Not  stated   

24 

4-6 

Gastric  

37 

74-0 

419 

79-8 

Ananmia 

4 

8-0 

116 

22-1 

Headache   

4 

8-0 

67 

12-8 

Paralysis   

13 

26-0 

121 

23-0 

Encephalopathy 

4 

8-0 

24 

4-6 

Rheumatic   

3 

(j-0 

61 

11-6 

Nervous   

2 

4-0 

27 

5-1 

Not  stated   

1 

2-0 

24 

4-6 

The  causes  of  the  poisoning  appear  to  be  (1)  dust 
caused  in  sand-papering  one  surface  of  paint  before 
applying  a  fresh  coat ;  (2)  dust  from  mixing  of  dry 
white  lead  with  oil  ;  (3)  dust  arising  from  paint  that  has 
dried  on  the  overalls  ;  (4)  fumes  from  burning  ofE  old 
paint ;  (5)  absorption  of  lead  by  the  mouth  from 
unwashed  hands. 

In  France  a  Presidential  Decree,  dated  July  18th, 
1902,  forbids— 

(1)  the  use  of  white  lead  in  any  form  other  than 
that  of  paste  in  the  workrooms  of  house-painting 
establishments  ; 

(2)  the  use  of  white  lead  compounds  with  the  naked 
hand  in  any  house  painting  operations  ;  or, 

(3)  the  removal  of  white  lead  paint  by  dry  scraping 
or  by  dry  rubbing  with  pumice  stone. 

For  scraping  or  use  of  pumice  stone  by  a  wet  process 
and  for  all  operations  of  painting  with  white  lead  com- 
pounds, employers  are  required  to  furnish  overalls,  to 
insist  on  their  being  worn  during  work,  and  to  provide 
for  their  being  kept  in  good  repair  and  frequently  washed. 
All  articles  needed  in  the  interests  of  cleanliness  must  be 
made  available  for  the  workmen  at  the  place  of  work  ; 
and  all  appliances  and  tools  must  be  kept  clean,  but  must 
not  be  dry  scraped  for  that  purpose. 

T.  M.  LEGGE. 

Form  304. 

Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901. 

Every  medical  practitioner  attending  on  or  called  in  to 
visit  a  patient  whom  he  believes  to  be  suffering  from 
Lead  poisoning,  > 
Phosphorus  poisoning,       /  ^     .  j  • 

Arsenic  poisoning,  [     contracted  m  any 

Mercury  poisoning,  or       (   ^^^^^^'^  ^'orkshop. 
Anthrax,  ' 
is  required  by  section  73  of  the  above  Act,  under  penalty, 
to  notify  the  case  forthwith  to  the  Home  Office,  unless  it 
has  already  been  so  notified  ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of 
2i'.  6d.  for  so  doing. 

The  notice  should  state  clearly  : — 

The  name,  address,  and  occupation  of  the  patient  ; 
The  disease  from  which  he  or  she  is  suffering  ; 
The  factory  or  workshop  at  which  he  or  she  has 
been  employed  and  is  believed  to  have  contracted 
the  disease ; 

The  name  and  address  of  the  notifying  practi- 
tioner ; 
The  date  of  notification. 
The  notice  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  Factories.  Home  Office,  London,  S.W.,  and  no  postage 
need  be  paid. 

Forms  for  notification  will  be  supplied  on  application, 
but  their  use  is  optional. 

Relation  to  Industry. — The  opinion  to  be  notified  is  not 
merely  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  the  specified 
form  of  poisoning,  nor  even  that  he  is  suffering  from 
industrial  poisoning,  but  that  he  is  the  subject  of  anthrax 
or  other  poisoning  (of  the  specified  kind),  which  the 
practitioner  believes  to  have  been  contracted  in  a  factory 

26762 


or  workshop.  Beyond  Ibese  limits  the  Home  Office  have 
no  power  to  exercise  control,  and  the  dangers  arising  from 
other  sources,  e.g.,  from  'ead  in  drinking  water,  from 
arsenic  in  food,  or  even  from  industrial  occupation  out- 
side the  Factory  Act,  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Factory  Department. 

House  Painters  and  Plumbers. 

There  are,  however,  doubtful  cases,  and  perhaps  the 
most  typical  instance  is  that  of  house  painters,  who,  as 
such,  are  altogether  outside  the  province  of  the  Factory 
Act  ;  so  that  no  duty  of  notification  arises  and  nothing 
can  be  done  by  the  Factory  Inspectors  to  amend  the 
conditions  which  cause  the  risk  of  lead  poisoning  ;  and, 
further,  there  is  no  power  to  pay  a  fee  for  a  notification 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  section.^ 

If,  however,  a  house  painter  spends  some  portion  of  his 
time  in  a  factory  or  workshop  occupied  by  his  employer, 
in  proce-ses  such  as  grinding  lead  pigments  or  mixing 
lead  paints,  the  question  may  legitimately  arise  whether 
bis  case  does  not  become  reportable,  seeing  that  risk, 
though  in  minor  degree,  is  incurred  there  as  well  as  in  his 
usual  outdoor  work.  These  cases  are  classed  apart  from 
the  rest  in  the  published  returns. 

The  practice  now  adopted  at  the  Home  Office  is  to 
accept  the  certificate  on  the  assumption  (I)  that  the  prac- 
titioner is  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  patient  is  employed 
in  connection  with  a  given  factory  or  workshop  in  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on,  risk  of  poisoning 
or  anthrax  may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  and  (2)  that  no 
case  will  be  notified  in  which  this  is  not  so. 

Recurring  Attachs  in  the  same  Person. 

Doubt  has  been  felt  by  some  practitioners  as  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  recurring  attacks  in  the  same 
person  require  re-notification.  If  the  aifected  person 
continues  at  work,  successive  attacks,  especially  when 
distinct  from  those  preceding,  should  ea'^h  be  notified. 

The  case  of  persons  affected  with  chronic  poisoning  who 
have  ceased  work  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing 
seeing  that  the  latter  phases  are  not  attributable  to  any 
new  exposure  to  harmful  factory  or  workshop  conditions. 
Such  esses  have  presumably  been  reported  on  previous 
occasions,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  re-notify  continuance 
or  even  recurrence  after  employment  in  dangerous  pro- 
cesses has  come  to  an  end. 

Arthur  Whitelegge, 

H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 

Home  Office, 

August,  1905. 

Form  303. 

Notification  of  Anthrax,  or  of  Poisoning  by  Lead, 
Phosphorus,  Arsenic  or  Mercury,  contracted 
in  a  Factory  or  Workshop. 

I  hereby  give  notice,  in  pursuance  of  section  73  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  that  a  patient  under  my 
care,  namely, 
now  residing  at 
is  suffering  from 

which  I  believe  to  have  been  contracted  in 
pation  as 


(his  ) 
\  her  I 


at  the  undermentioned   factory  or  workshop,  namely, 

Further  remarks  especially  as  to  symptoms, 
Signed 

Professional  Qualifi^cations 
Address 

Date 


Form  406. 

Lead  Poisoning 


HOW  Caused  and  how 
Prevented. 


BEST 


Unless  great  care  is  taken,  work  in  lead  and  lead  com- 
pounds is  injurious  to  health,  because  the  lead  enters  the 
system  and  causes  lead  poisoning. 

Some  lead  compounds  dissolve  more  easily  than  others 
and  this  explains  why  workers  coming  into  contact  with 
white  or  red  lead  (as  in  china  and  earthenware,  and  paint 
and  colour  works)  are  usually  attacked  sooner,  and  more 
often,  than  those  handling  the  metal  itself  (as  in  printing 
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works).  But  the  severity  of  the  attack,  when  it  occurs, 
is  unaflected  by  the  kind  of  lead  used. 

Many  workers  in  lead  have  a  blue  line  round  the  edge 
of  the  gums,  but  the  first  actual  symptoms  of  the  injurious 
action  of  lead  on  the  system  are  costiveness,  colicky  pains 
in  Lhe  stomach,  headache  and  marked  paleness.  Occa- 
sionally headache  is  associated  with  epileptic  fits,  a  very 
serious  condition,  which  may  be  followed  by  loss  of  sight. 
"  Wrist  drop,"  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  moving  the 
fingers  and  wrist,  results  sometimes  from  lead  poisoning, 
and  may  cause  permanent  disablement  from  work.  Jt 
does  not  usually  come  on  until  after  a  person  has  worked 
in  lead  for  some  years,  and  is  more  often  met  with  in  men 
ihan  in  women. 

Lead,  even  if  absorbed  in  small  quantities,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  remain  in  the  system,  and  if  care  be  not  taken  it 
will  go  on  accumulating,  so  that  in  time  the  health  may 
become  permanently  damaged,  even  without  any  definite 
attack  recognised  as  lead  poisoning. 

Some  persons  are  affected  by  lead  much  more  readily 
than  others,  and  those  who  find  that  they  are  specially 
susceptible  to  its  pernicious  effects  should  seek  employment 
where  lead  is  not  used.  Girls  and  boys,  because  they  are 
not  so  likely  to  observe  the  necessary  precautions  as 
grown-up  people,  should  be  closely  watched.  Women 
should  be  especiallj^  careful,  as  the  injurious  effect  of  lead 
in  them  may  seriously  interfere  with  the  healthiness  of 
their  children. 

Lead  does  not  enter  the  system  through  the  skin,  but 
through  breathing  dust  and  through  eating  food  or 
putting  such  things  as  sweets  or  pipes  into  the  mouth  with 
unwashed  hands. 

It  can,  therefore,  in  great  measure  be  avoided  by  : — 
(1.)  Scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness   of  the 
hands,  face,  teeth  and  clothing.    The  hands  and  nails 


should  always  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  nailbrush 
before  food  is  eaten,  and  it  is  a  wise  practice  also  to 
wash  out  the  mouth.  The  teeth  should  be- brushed- 
at  least  once  a  day,  preferably  before  the  evening 
meal. 

(2.)  Scrupulous  care  in  avoiding  the  raising  of 
dust,  even  although  ventilating  arrangements  exist 
for  carrying  awiy,  as  far  as  possible,  dust  at  the  point  - 
where  it  is  made,    '\^'here  lead  colours  are  used  wet,— 
danger  arises  from  the  splashing  of  the  material  and 
its  subsequent  drying  into  dust. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  additional  danger  which  results 
where  the  lead  is  carried  about  in  the  hair  or  clothes,  all 
persons  working  where  there  is  lead  dust  or  danger  from 
splashing  should  wear  overalls  and  head  coverings,  which 
should  be  washed  once  a  week.    Overalls  should  never  b6 
shaken  to  get  rid  of  the  dust. 

Aperient  medicine,  such  as  Epsom  salts  (one  or  two  ; 
teaspoonfuls  in  water),  can  be  taken  once  or  twice  a 
week  with  advantage  by  lead  workers. 

Experience  shows  that  the  habits  and  home  life  of  the 
workers  influence  their  liability  to  lead  poisoning.  Intem- 
perate persons  are  the  first  to  fall  victims.  Those  who 
begin  work  on  an  empty  stomach  incur  additional  risk  by 
so  doing. 

Carefulness  while  at  work,  and  cleanliness,  offer  the 
best  means  of  escaping  attacks  of  lead  poisoning. 

Those  who  work  in  lead  should  keep  in  mind,  every 
hour  of  every  working  day,  the  importance  of  not 
breathing  lead  dust  and  not  carrying  lead  to  the  mouth 
in  any  way. 

Medical  advice  should  at  once  be  obtained  if  signs  of 
lead  poisoning  present  themselves. 

T.  M.  Legge, 
Medical  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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IIEMORANDUM  ON  THE  USE  OF  ZIKC  WHITE,  BY  SIR  HENRY  TANNER,  PRINCIPAL  ARCHITECT 

TO  E.M.  OFFICE  OF  WORKS.    JANUARY,  1907. 

Zinc  White. 


Zinc  white  or  zinc  oxide  has,  in  recent  years,  made 
great  advance  in  popularity  among  painters.  Compared  to 
white  lead,  it  is  as  white  to  yellow.  It  is  indeed  beauti- 
fully white,  very  fine,  and  easily  worked.  The  whiteness 
is  of  importance  in  mixing  paints,  as  the  purity  of  colour 
is  retained,  while  when  mixed  with  lead  the  yellowish 
cast  to  some  extent  destroys  the  purity  of  the  original 
■colour.  The  fact  that  oxide  of  zinc  is  non-poisonous  is  a 
point  in  its  favour  of  very  considerable  importance.  It 
is  claimed  that  painters  who  take  care  to  wash  themselves 
frequently  and  to  take  every  precaution  are  not  likely  to 
contract  lead  poisoning.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
best  of  painters  are  at  times  careless,  while  in  the  rush  of 
work,  it  is  often  impossible  to  take  the  precautions 
required.  The  most  important  quality  of  zinc  white  is 
its  extreme  durability. 

Properly  mixed  it  will  last,  say,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
twice  as  long  as  lead,  especially  in  large  cities  where  the 
air  is  impregnated  with  sulphur  derived  from  burning 
coal.  Lead,  in  such  circumstances,  turns  yellow  or  black 
and  quickly  decays,  and  some  places,  surh  as  stables, 
where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  abounds,  it  is  useless  to 
paint  with  white  lead,  and  if  zinc  is  u?ed  these  disadvan- 
tages are  avoided. 

The  practical  reader  will  probably  think,  when  he  reads 
the  foregoing,  that  while  our  remarks  are  true  enough 
so  far  as  they  go,  yet  he  will  say  that  zinc  white  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  is  laol-  ing  in  "  body." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  white  lead  possesses  very 
considerable  body.  In  fact,  it  is  this  quality  which  has 
caused  it  to  be  used  for  so  many  years,  notwithstanding 
its  other  shortcomings.  Zinc  white  has  a  very  good  body, 
better,  or  as  good  as  white  lead.  If  a  proper  comparison 
be  made,  and  if  both  be  thinned  out  to  a  consistency 
suitable  to  be  applied  by  brush,  it  is  true  that  zinc  white 
will  apparently  not  have  so  good  body  as  lead,  but  it  will 
spread  much  farther.  If  an  exactly  equal  quantity  of 
lead  and  zinc  are  both  painted  on  an  exactly  equal  area, 
zinc  will  cover  a  little  better  than  lead.  In  this  state, 
however,  the  consistency  of  the  zinc  paint  would  be 
rather  too  thick.  It  is  easily  thinned,  more  so,  compara- 
tively, than  the  lead  would  be. 

A  careful  consideration  of  these  facts  will  show  the 
practical  painter  that  he  will  require  really  less  zinc  than 


he  will  lead  to  perform  a  good  job,  and  when  the  dura- 
bility is  also  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  beauty,, 
it  will  not  take  long  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  superiority  of  zinc. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  about  its  use  which  must 
be  very  clearly  explained.  Zinc  white  is,  when  compared 
with  lead,  quite  light  in  weight,  or  in  other  words,  its 
volume  is  much  greater  than  lead.  Now,  it  being  an 
entirely  different  product,  it  must  not  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  lead  would  be.  The  painter,  perhaps,  takes 
some  zinc,  mixes  it  with  raw  oil,  with  a  liberal  amount 
of  patent  driers  and  a  more  liberal  dose  of  turpentine, 
and  then  he  grumbles  because  it  does  not  show  up  to 
advantage.  What  he  does  is  to  destroy  its  inherent  good 
qualities.  To  repeat  then,  zinc  white  must  not  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  white  lead, 

The  proper  way  to  treat  zinc  white  is  to  mix  it  with  refined 
oil,  i.e.,  no  driers  should  be  used,  and  only  just  sufficient 
turpentine  to  bring  it  to  the  required  consistency.  Refined 
boiled  oil  may  be  had  without  difficulty  from  a  number  of 
makers.  Being  pale  it  does  not  destroy  the  whiteness  of 
the  zinc,  while  it  certainly  aids  considerably  in  drying.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  practical  drier  for  the  zinc,  far  better 
than  terebene  patent  driers,  or  any  other  goods  of  the 
kind.  It  is  paler  than  linseed  oil,  and  hence  it  does  not 
destroy  the  most  delicate  tints  however  light. 

Body. — The  word  "  body,"  as  applied  to  pigments,  is 
almost  synonymous  with  opaqueness.  It  is  the  most 
important  property  of  a  pigment,  and  it  is  because  white 
lead  possesses  the  quality  in  an  eminent  degree  that  it  is 
so  much  valued. 

Body  is  sometimes  called  "  covering  power,"  but  this 
term  is  a  little  misleading,  as  some  may  suppose  it  to 
relate  to  the  spreading  capacity  of  the  pigment. 

If  two  different  white  leads  groupd  in  oil  to  an  equal 
consistency  are  applied  to  different  panels  of  a  door, 
primed  in  the  same  manner,  the  one  of  the  two  leads  that 
possesses  the  better  body  will  be  shown  by  it  hiding  the 
grain  of  the  wood  better.  Some  white  leads,  especially  , 
those  that  are  manufactured  by  the  new  processes,  lack.  _ 
this  important  quality  of  body,  and  three  coats  will 
only  cover  the  work  as  well  as  about  two  of  old  process 
white  lead.  ^  3 
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Questions. 

Accidents : 

Alcobolism  the  cause  of,  BuUe)i,  2200-2  ;  Farquhar, 

3790-3  ;  Rhodes,  2698 
Cause    of,    Flanagan,    1929-30 ;    McNeil,    2973  : 

Reynolds,  4374-5 

Frequency  of,  Butter,  W.,  3154  ;  Biggin,  2843  : 
Flanagan,  1925  ;  Johnson,  W..  2105-9  :  Marshall, 
W.,  1690  ;  McNeil,  3085  ;  Nicoll,  3386-7  ;  Wallis, 

5547-53 

Increasing  charge  for,  Davenport       ...       ...  360-1 

Inve=!tigafcion  of,  Good   5458-60 

by  tra  Je  union  official,  O'Callaghan,  455  ;  Grish//, 

1863 

Liability  of 

labourers  to,  Davenport,  360-1  ;  Kennedy,  265-8 
Morris,  425  :  Onio?i,  2429-31  ;  Rhodes,  2696-7 
strangers  to,  Kiernan       ...       ...  ...5473-4 

Preventability  of,  Bullen,  2200  ;  Davenport,  352-65  ; 
Good,  5433  ;  Kennedy,  331  ;  Leslie,  4009-12  ; 
Marshall,   W.,  1694  ;  Nicholson,  839  :  Reynolds, 

4376 

Reportability  of,  Good  5454-7 

Statistics  of,  see  Statistics. 

Alcoholic  Liquor  at  Buildings; 

Prohibition  of ,  ...        2853  ;  7?/iorfes,  5i715-9 

Use  of,  Anderson  ...  3277  ;  Bruce,  3531-3 

Anchoring  Chains,  see  Chains. 

ANDERSON,  G.,  mastef  "wright  and  builder, 
representing  the  Glasgow  Master  Wrights' 

Association.    Evidence    3243-77 

Bracket  scaffolds    3255-60 

Glasgow  system  of  scaffolding    3244 

Guard  rails   3264-5 

Inspectors  under  Master  of  Works    3244 

Insurance  against  accidents     ...       ...       ...  3245 

Necessity  for  regulations        ...    3243 

Responsibility  of  employer    3244 

Barrow  Hoists,  see  Hoists. 

Baskets,  see  Hoisting"  of  Material. 

BAXTER,  J.,  carpenter  and  joiner,  of  Belfast. 

Evidence      1063-1147 

Construction  anH  fencing  of  scaffolds  ...  1066-7, 

1070-86 

Examination  of  plant    ...       ...       ...  ...1068-9 

Inspection  of  scaffolds   1139-47 

Ladders   ...    1087-1101 

Roof  scaffolding   1114-27 

BAXTER,  W.  H.,  master  builder,  representing 
the  Glasgow  Master  Wrights'  ssociation. 

Evidence        ...   3152-3242 

Absence  of  scaffold  accidents   3234-41 

Bedding  of  window  fr.imes     ...       ...  ...3235-7 

Carelessness  of  workmen    ...  3238 

Crane  stages   3223-4 

Gabbard  scaffolds    3184-200 

Guard  rails    ...3226-7 

Inspection  of  scaffolds  3201-4 

Responsibility  of  direct  employer  ...  3205-12 
T.  Statement  of  Master  Wrights'  Association  3154-84 
i  _    Well-holes   3228-9 

Bedding  of  Window  Frames,  see  Window  Case- 
ments. 

^^26752 


Questiuus. 

BEESTON,  .TOSEPtI,  Secretary  of  the  Managing 
Committee  to  the  United  Operitive 
Plumbers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland.    Evidence   4706-78 

Ladder  " cripples "       ...       ...       ...  ...4712-3 

Lead  poisoning  ...       ...       ...       ...  ...4743-4 

Meal  rooms    4756-62 

Overalls  4763-7 

Plumbers'  scaffolding   4710-1,  4722-4 

Responsibilitv  of  workmen     ...       ...  4768-70 

Roof  scaffolds   4733-5 

Suspended  scaffolds      ...       ...       ...  4725-33 

Washing  con '.eniences  ...       ...       ...  4745-55 

BIGGIN',  J.,*  managing  director  of  Messrs.  Ash, 
Son  &  Biggin,  builders  and  contractors,  of 

Sheffield.    Evidence   2778-884 

Accidents  and  compensation    ...       ...  2843-52 

Fencing  of  scaffol  Is    2794-2804,  2835-41 

Gangways   2805-9 

Hoisting  of  materials   ...       ...       ...  ...2813-9 

Ladders   2810-2 

Method  of  scaffo'ding  in  Sheffield  2783-93,  2866 
Responsibility  of  workmen     ...       ...       ...  2853 

Slaters'  scaffolds   2867-70,  2874-82 

Underpinning  and  excavating ...       ...  2859-63 

Well-holes   2820-S 

"  Block  "  Scaffolds : 

Description    of,  Johnson,    W.,   2038-40  ;  McNeil, 

.3148-51 

Prohibition  of,  Anderson,  3264;  Bullen,  '2192-3  ; 
Onion,  2424-5  ;  Reynolds,  4495-6  ;  Rhodes,  2710  ; 

Slater,  4081-4 

Boat,  or  Cradle,  see  Suspended  Scaffold. 
Bracket  Scaffolds : 

Construction  of,  Anderson,  3255-60  ;  Gray,  3612-21, 
3633-4  ;  Macdonald,  3956-65  ;  McNeil,  3095-100, 
3106-7  ;  Slater,  4102,  4119-23 
Freedom    from    accidents    with.    Gray,   3727-9  ; 

Kennedy,  J.,  4327 

Prohibition  of.  Gross,  542  ;  Graij,  3638  ;  Johnson, 
J.  B.,  1380-2  :  McNeil,  3102-3  ;  Onion,  2453-4  ; 

Thatclier,  2568 

Security  of,  Anderson,  3266-7  ;  Cross,  542  ; 
Farquhar,  3768-70,  3819-21  ;  Gray,  3632,  3642- 
54  ;    Kennedy,  J.,  4322-6  ;    Matthews,  1451-5  ; 

McNeil,  3095-6,  3104-5  ;  Slater,  4102-18 

Substitute  for.  Cross     ...    542 

Use  of,  Gray,  3630-1,  3640-1  ;  Kennedy,  J.,  4328  ; 

Macdonald,  3966  ;  McNeil,  3109-11 

BRUCE,  JOHN,  J.P.,   master  builder,   of  Dundee. 

Evidence    3501-.33 

Guard  rails   3502-8 

Inspection  of  scaffolding   3525-6 

Insurance  rates  ...    ...  3529 

Necessity  for  regulations        ...       ...  ...3517-8 

Statement  re  Dundee  practice   ...  3501 

Use  of  alcoholic  liquors  at  buildings  3531-3 

BULLEN,  W.,  master  builder,  representing  the 
Master  Builders'  Association  of  Liverpool. 

Evidence    2149-2314 

Accidents  2221,  2278-81 

Advantages  of  inside  scaffolds...       ...       ...  2153 

:      Block  scaffolds  ...       ...     •  2182-3 

Carelessness    2185-95, 2200-6 

Effect  of  recent  industrial  legislation         ...  2162 

2  A  2 
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INDEX : 


BULLEN,  W.— conJ. 

Gangways         ...  ... 

Inspection  of  scafEolding  2249-; 
Insurance  rates  ... 
Ladders  ... 

Liability  of  workmen  ... 

Lighting  of  workplaces  

Plumbers'  and  slaters'  scaffolds 
Regulations 

Responsibilities  of  employers  .. 


Questions. 

2154-81 
53, 2264-75,  2305-9 
2229-34 

 2254-6 

2207-10, 2235-43 

 2211-9 

2286-94 
...  2184,2197-9 
 2245-8 


BURCHALL,  MICHAEL,  practical  scafEolder,  of 

Manchester.    Evidence       ...       ...       ...  1-54 

Bracing  of  inside  scafEolding  ...       ...       ...  41 

Guard  rails,  skirting  boards,  and  lapped  joints 

to  working  platforms...       ...       ...       ...  29-32 

Height  of  ladder  above  platform,  and  staying 

of  long  ladder .. .       ...       ...       ...       ...  25-8 

Testing  of  scafEolding  plant  before  use     ,  ...  8-14 

Butted  Boards,  see  Working  Platforms. 

CAMERON,  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Building 

Trades'  Federation.    Evidence      ...  4359-62 
Inapplicability  of  regulations  to  Scotland  4359-61 
Membership  of  Association     ...       ...       ...  4359 

Powers  of  Dean  of  Guild  Court   4361-2 

Cantilever  Scaffolding: 

Advantages  of,  Gray   3598-9 

Bracing  of,  Matthews,  1439  ;  Nicholson        ...  823 
Description  of,  Gray,  3533-603  ;   Leslie,  4001-3  ; 
Macdonald,  3946-50  ;  Macvinish,  3572-4  ;  Slater, 

4125-36 

Fencing  of,  Gray,  3604-9  ;  Leslie,  4001-2  ;  Macdonald, 
3951-5  ;  Matthews,  1430-43  ;   Nicholson,  824-8  ; 

Slater,  4150-1 

Carelessness  of  Workmen : 

Accidents  due  to,  Bidlen,  2189-95  ;  Easten,  5081-7  ; 
Griffiths,  4814-9  ;  Johnson.  W.,  2089-103  ;  McNeil, 
2974-5  ;  Reynolds,  4374-5';  Rhodes,  2619,  2720-6  ; 

Sinclair,  2924-33,  2952-4 
Prevalence  of,  Anderson,  3269-71  ;  Baxter,  W.,  3233, 
3238  ;    Bidlen,   2184  ;    Griffiths,    4913  ;  NicoU, 

3371-3 

Chains : 

Annealing  of.  Good,  5380-4  ;  Grisley,  1883,  1891-4  ; 
Kennedy,  J.,  4251-61  ;  Kiernan,  5479-80  ;  McNeil, 
3020-6  ;  Reynolds,  4418-9  ;  Walks,  5578-86 
Examination    of,   Conolly,   5526-7  ;  Farquharson, 
3861-4,  3934-5  ;   Grisley,  1880-2  ;  Kennedy,  J., 
4335  ;  McNeil,  3052-3  ;  Wallis,  5587 
Testing  of,  Griffiths,  4822-8  ;  Grisley,  1879-80, 1891  ; 
Kennedy,  J.,  4336  ;  Marshall,  W.,  1661  ;  McNeil, 

3020-1 

Compensation  to  Workmen : 

EfEects  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  Bullen, 
2152,  2185-6;    McNeil,  3143;   Rhodes,  2616-9; 

Sinclair,  2960-1 

Orounds  for  refusing,  Bullen   2203 

Insurance   rates,   Anderson,   32i5-7  ;    Baxter,  W., 

3181-2  ;   Biggin,  2848-51  ;  Bruce,  3529  ;  Bulleii, 

2229-34  ;    Easten,    5094  ;    Farquhar,    3811-5  ; 

Farquharson,  3919  ;  Good,  5415-9  ;  Gray,  3735-7  ; 

Johnson,  W.,  2048-51  ;  Kennedy,  J.,  4356  ;  Lownie, 

4207-11  ;  Macdonald,  3996-7  ;  Macvinish,  3560  ; 

Marshall,   H.,   5642-5  ;   Marshall,  W.,    1696-7  ; 

McNeil,mm-<d  ;  McoM,  3364-70  ;  Rhodes,  2751-2  ; 

Slater,  4137  ;  Smethurst,  1233-4. 

OONOLLY,  T.,  master  builder,  representing  the 
Dublin     Master     Builders'  Association. 

Evidence    5509-45 

Chains   5526-8 

Competency  of  scafEolders    ...5536-8 

Crane  drivers    5529-35 

Experience  of  accidents   5513-5 

Hoisting  of  material   5  "40-5 

Speculating  builders    5517-20 


Cost  of  Safeguards : 

Rhodes     ...       ...  ... 

Cotton  Mill  Building: 

Dangers  at,  Smethurst  ... 
"ScafEolding  for,  Smethurst 


...2622-4 


1219-20 
1153-85 


Questions. 

COUTTS,  JOHN,  of  Glasgow,  representing  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of   Carpenters  and 

Joiners.    Evidence  112-79 

Bedding  of  window  casements...       ...  ...168-70 

Fencing  of  well-holes  171-3 

Gabbard  and  trestle  scafEolding         ...  ...121-32 

Guard  rails  for,  and  width  of  gangways  ...  152-9 
Provision  and  rejection  of  plant,  137-42, 162-6, 175-9 
Practicability  of  guard  rails  on  scaffolds      ...  143-8 

Scotch  system  of  scafEolding  114-21 

Span  and  thickness  of  planks  for  platforms  ...149-51 

Cradle,  or  Boat,  see  Suspended  Scaffolds. 

Cranes : 

Accessibility   of   working   parts,     Grisley,     1863  ; 

Kennedy,  J.,  4337-9 
Accidents  due  to,  McNeil,  3038-9,  3051-9  ;  NicoU, 
3374-5  ;  Reynolds,  4397  ;  Thatcher,  5114-23 
Competency  of 

(a)  drivers  of,  Conolly,  5529-35  ;  Farquharson, 
3908-9;  I'lanagan,  1943;  Gordon,  91-7; 
Gregory,  4609-10  ;  Kennedy,  J.,  4352-5  ; 
Macvinish,  3581-4  ;  NcNeil,  3040-51,  3061-3  ; 

NicoU.  3376,  3417-9  ;  Onioii,  2395-7 
(&)  inspectors  of .  McNeil  3016-7 

(c)  signalmen,  Grisley,  1887-90  :  Kennedy,  J., 
4346-51  ;  Marshall,  W.,  1667-70 ;  Morris, 
388-95,  431  ;   Nicholson,   816-9  ;  Reynolds, 

4401-4 

(d)  slingers,  Kennedy,  J.  ...       ...  4286-90 

Duties  of  driver,  Grisley,  1836,  1864-9  ;  Thatcher, 

51 16-23 

Examination  of,  Farquharson,  3901  ;  Grisley, 
1854-62,  1864  ;  Kennedy,  J.,  4280-4  ;  Marshall, 
W.,  1653-7  ;  McNeil,  3015-20  ;  Nicholson,  813-4  ; 

Reynolds,  4415-7  ;  Rhodes,  2689-94 

Fencing  of  gearing  on,  Grisley   1884-6 

Marking  of  safe  load  on,  Farquharson,  3866-7  ; 
Grisley,  1898-900  ;  Kennedy,  J.,  4343-5  ;  Marshall, 

W.,  1658-65 

Means  of  access  to,  Grisley   1873-4 

Overloading  of,  Grisley,  1900-5  ;  Kennedy,  J.,  4285  ; 

Macvinish,  3580  ;  Wallis,  5588 
Protecting  brake  gear  on,  Grisley,  1904-5  ;  Kennedy, 

J.,  4340-2 

Rails  for,  Grisley         ...   1906-8 

Reversing  gear,  Grisley,  1896-7  ;  McNeil    ...  3055 
Security  of,  Baxter,   W.,  3223  ;   Flanagan,  1941  ; 
Jones,  198  ;    Kennedy,  J.,  4273  ;  Marshall,  W ., 
1691  ;  Nicholson,  811-2  ;  Reynolds,  4521-2  ;  Stott, 

1297 

Staging  for,  Baxter,  W.,  3223  ;  Burchall,  18-23 ; 
Farquharson,  3856-8  ;  Good,  5314  ;  Grisley, 
1837-52, 1875-8,  1905  ;  Jo7ies,  186-96  ;  Kennedy,  J., 
4272-7,    4297-300  ;  McNeil,    3015  ;  Nicholson, 

809-11 

Crawling  Boards,  see  Roof  ScafEolding. 

Cripple  Scaffolding,  PolUns  1014-9 

CROSS,  WILLIAM,  Secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated    Slaters'    Society    of  Scotland. 

Evidence    458-561 

Accidents  to  members  546-53 

Construction  and  securing  of  roof  scafEolds  469-70, 

486-7 

Construction  of  ladders   554-7 

Construction,     securing    and     fencing  of 

suspended  scafEolds  506-24 

Examination  of  scafEolding  plant   525-38 

Fencing  of  floor  or  other  openings    543 

Inspection  of  roofs       ..,   558-60 

Overhead  covering  for  protection  of  work- 
men  539-41 

Prohibition  of  bracket  scafEolds  ...  488-93,  542 
Soundness  of  scaffolding  material  ...  468,496-7 
Systems  of  roof  scafEolding   470-84 

DAVENPORT,     J.,     Secretary     of  London 

Labourers'  Council.    Evidence   344-81 

Bracing  of  scafEolding   ...  351 

Fencing  or  covering  of  holes   ...       ...       ...  365-7 

Particu'ars  of  accidents  to  members     352-64,  371-4 

Powers  of  Factory  Inspectors   ...  375-8 

Responsibilities  of  workman,  foreman,  and 

employer    ...345-50 

Sub-contracting   369-71,379-81 

Dean  of  Guild  Court,  see  Local  Authorities. 


BUILDING  ACCIDENTS  COMMITTEE. 
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Questions. 

Drain  Pipes  for  Scaffolding,  see  Scaffolding 
Materials. 


...3432-5 


Drawings  of  Scaffolding: 

Preparation  of,  Stocks  

Duck  Boards,  see  Roof  Scaffolding. 

DUNN,  GEORGE,  Secretary  of  the  Carpenters' 
and    Joiners'     Trade    Society  (Enfield 

District).    Evidence   4618-705 

Examination  of  plant  4693-6 

Guards  to  scaffolds    4621-35 

Inspection  of  scaffolds  4697-9 

Ladders    4637-56 

Roof  scaffolding  for  joiners   4657-80 

Scarcity  of  plant   4700-5 

Well-holes    4687-92 

EASTEN,  S.,  master  builder,  of  Newcastle, 
representing  the  Northern  Counties' 
Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers. 

Evidence    4970-5102 

Causxtion  and  number  of  accidents  ...  4973-91 

Guards  on  scaffolds    5012-26 

Impracticability  of  regulations    5008 

Insurance  rates  ...       ...       ...       ..^       •••  5094 

Lighting  of  workplaces   5093 

Putlogs   5038-41 

Responsibility  of  foremen    4992-5006 

Second  fully -sheeted  scaffold  5032-7 

Slaters'  scaffolds   5068-72 

Sub-contracting  5062-7 

Throwing  material  from  scaffold   5001-5 

Well-holes    5045-61 

Employer : 

Responsibility  of,  Anderson,  3244  ;  Baxter,  W.y 
3205-12  ;  Bullen,  2184  ;  Farquhar,  3824  ;  Farquhar- 
son,  3878  ;  Leslie,  4018-9  ;  Stott,  1273-4  ;  Thatcher, 

2479-87 

Excavations : 

Powers  of  Borough  Surveyor  as  to,  Loionie,  4227-9 
Timbering  for,  Biggin,  2862-3  ;  Flanagan,  1959-66  ; 
Johnson,    W.,   2142-5  ;   Lownie,   4225  ;  Pollins, 
938-53 :    Rhodes,    2699-700 ;     Slater,    4160-9  ; 

Thatcher,  2560  ;  Young,  646-8 

Extension  Ladders ; 

Construction  of,  Gardner   


.1785-7 


Factory  Act : 

Application  of,  to  buildings,  Thatcher 


...5171-4 


Eactory  Inspector : 

Powers  of,  at  buildings,  Bullen,  2245  ;  Davenport, 
377-8  ;    Flanagan,   1940  ;    Macvinish,   3585-90  ; 

Smethurst,  1214-7 

Palling  Material,  see  also  Overhead  Covering. 

Accidents  caused  by,  McNeil,  2975  ;  Nicholson,  860 

FARQUHAR,  GEORGE,  J.P.,  master  builder, 

of  Aberdeen.    Evidence    3739-828 

Accidents  to  slaters  at  Aberdeen       ...  3816-28 

Examination  of  plant   3758-60,  3798-802 

Inspection  of  scaffolding    3807-10 

Insurance  rates   ...3811-5 

Suspended  scaffolds    3746-5i 

System  of  roof  scaffolding   3741- j, 

FARQUHARSON,  JAMES,  master  builder,  of 

Aberdeen.    Evidence    3829-939 

Cranes  and  hoisting  gear    3855-77 

"  G  abbard  "  scaffolding   3835-41 

Gangways    3842-50 

Necessity  for  regulations   3930-1 

Overhead  covering    3920 

Suggestions  of  operative  masons       ...  3878-913 

Eerro-concrete  Building : 

Dangers  at,  Stocks        ...       ...  ., 


...3486-8 


Eigure  Scaffolds,  see  Bracket  Scaffolds. 


Eixing  of  Window  Erames,  see  Window  Case- 
ments. 


Questions. 

FLANAGAN,  P.,  of   Hull,   Secretary   of  the 
Federated    Builders'  Labourers'  Society. 

Evidence    1921-81 

Cranes  and  hoisting  gear        ...       ...  1941-52 

Excavations    195  '-66 

Inspection  of  scaffolding        ...       1937-40, 1974-6 

Ladders   1973,  1980-1 

Lowering  material  from  scaffold  ...  1969-71 
Method  of  scaffolding  in  Hull  district  1921-36 

Flat-centering : 

Accident  during  removal  of,  Thatcher  ...5135-7 
Danger  from  protruding  nails,  Kennedy       ...  309 

Floors,  Covering  of,  see  Overhead  Covering. 

Foreman,  General,  see  General  Foreman. 

"  Frame  "  Scaffolds : 

Access  to,  Nicoll...       ...       ...       ...  ...3395-6 

Construction  of,  Macvinish,  3564-7  ;  iVicoZZ,  3319-36  ; 

Kennedy,  J.,  4314-31 
Loads  carried  by,  Nicoll         ...       ...  ...3393-4 

Provision  of  guards  on,  Nicoll,  3325-30  ;  Keiuiedi/.J., 

4319 

"Gabbard"  Scaffolding: 

Advantages  of,  Lownie   4173-4,  4237-8 

Construction  of,  Baxter,  W.,  3187-99  ;  Coutts,  121-9  ; 
Farquharson,  3835-40 ;    Leslie,  4004-5  ;  Lownie, 
4174-7  ;  3IcNeil,  2998  ;  Nicoll,  3284-91 
Erectors   of.  Baxter,    W.,  3216-7  ;  Lownie,  4173  ; 

Nicoll  3361 

Guard  rails  for,  Baxter,  W.,  3227  :  Bruce,  3504-8  ; 

Coutts,  146-7  ;  Lownie,  4200-2  ;  Nicoll,  3360 
Safety  of     ...    Baxter,  W.,  3234  ;  Gardner,  1809-10 
responsibility  for,  Baxter,  W.  3163-4,  3183-4 
Suitability  of,  for  stone  buildings,  Baxter,  W.,  3214-5 
Supply  of,  Baxter,  W.,  3184,  3201-5,  3207  ;  Gardner, 

1810-7 

Gangways  or  Runs : 

Landings  on,  Farquharson,  3893-5  ;  J/ciVe/Z,  3119-24 
Prevention  of  sagging  of,  Biggin,  2806  ;  Bruce,  3501  ; 
Bidlen,  2172-4  ;   Farquharson,  3885  ;  Flanaqan, 
1943  ;   Good,  5289-90  ;   Johnson,   W.,  2079-81  ; 
Marshall,  W.,  1620-2;  Matthews,  1592-3;  Nicoll, 

3306-7  ;  Slat'r,  4059 
Provision  of  guards  to,  Anderson,  3264-5  ;  Baxter,  W., 
3226-7  ;  Coutts,  154-9  ;  Farquharson,  3816-51, 
3883;  Gordon,  8)  ;  Johnson,  W.,  1999-06  ;  Jones, 
225  ;  Kennedy,  J.,i266  :  Leslie,  4003  ;  .Marshall,  H., 
5621-3  ;  Matthews,  1421-30, 1589  ;  Nicoll.  3350-3  ; 
O'Callaqhan,  440-2  ;  Onion,  2445  ;  Slater,  4059  ; 
Smethurst,  1195-6  ;  Stott,  1295;  Thatcher,  2526-7, 

5144-52 

Securing  of,  Farquharson,   3886-9  ;   Johnson,    W ., 
2086-8  ;  Marshall,  W.,  1623 
Span  of,  Farquharson,  3884  ;  McNeil  2999-01 
Width  of,  Baxter,  W.,  3165,  3174-7  ;  Biggin,  2805-9 
Bruce,  3501  ;  Bullen,  2170-1,  2181  ;  Coutts,  152-9 
Farquharson,    3843,   3880-1  ;    Flanagan,  1943 
Good,  5289  ;  Gordon,  78  ;  Johnson,  'W.,  1995-8, 
2082-5  ;    Jones,    225  ;    Marshall,    W.,  1613-8 
McNeil,    2991-4;     Matthews,    1420-3;  Nicoll, 
3304-6,   3345-9  ;    O'Callaghan,   437-43 ;  Onion, 
2445  ;  Pollim,  1021-3  ;  i?e//«oWs,  4523-7  ;  Rhodes, 
2650-6  ;   Slater,   4057  ;   Sneihurst,   1182  ;  Stott, 
1293-6  ;  Thatcher,  2519-25,  5143-7 

GARDNER,  A.,  General  Secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Amalgamated  Society  of  House  and  Ship 

Painter-'.    Evide  xe   1712-1831 

Accidents  to  members  ...   1826-7 

Meal  rooms    1748-51 

Method  of  preparing  paints   1722-6 

Overalls    1752-6 

Painters'  scaffolds  and  ladders        1768-97,  1809-10, 

1820-4 

Prevalence  of  leal  poisoning  amongst  membersl715-y 

Removal  of  old  paint    ...1760-4 

Suspended  scaffolds    1798-1806 

Washing  conveniences   ...         1729  -47 

General  Foreman : 

Certification  of,  Fasten,  5007  ;  Leslie,  4014  ;  Pollins, 
1056-62  ;  Reynolds,  4411-2,  4437-65 
Powers  of,  Matthews,  1547  ;  Nicoll    ...  3339-42 
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Questions. 

General  Foreman— cow<. 

Responsibilities  of,  Bif/gin,  2865  ;  Bullen,  2245  ; 
Dai-enport,  347-8  :  Easteti,  5006  ;  Farquliavson, 
3890-2  ;  Griffiths,  4801-14  ;  Johnson,  J.  B., 
1401-3  ;  Kennedy,  279-83 ;  Leslie,  4009-15  ; 
Macdonald,  3977  ;  Matthews,  1463-7  ;  Mortimer, 
893-4  :  PoU.ins,  1045  ;  Reynolds,  4376-9,  4413-4, 
4420-36  ;  Stott,  1299-04  ;  Thatcher,  2482-6 

GIBBS,  E.  C,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  National 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative  House 
and     Ship     Painters     and  Decorators. 

Evidence   714-90 

Burning  off  old  paint  769-72 

Dust  caused  by  rubbing  down   726-7 

Erection  and  inspection  of  painters'  scaffolds  773-8, 

781-3 

Insufficiency  of  scaffold  plant  

Lead  poisoning  amongst  members 
Meal  rooms 
Overalls  ... 
Respirators 

Substitution  of  wet  process  for  dry  rubbing  728-33 

Trestles  for  painters    780,  784-6 

Washing  conveniences  ...       ...  734-45,758-61 

GIOOD,  J.,   master  builder,   of    Dublin,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Dublin  Master  Builders' 
Association.    Evidence       ...       ...  5247-461 

Accidents  to  workmen  of  members  5405-13,  5423-33 


...  787-9 
.    715-22, 765 
.746-51,  762-4 
...  752-6 
...  768 


Chains 

Dublin  methorl  of  scaffolding 

Examination  of  plant  ... 

Gangways 

Guards  on  scaffolds 

Hoisting  of  material 

Inspection  of  scaffolding 

Insurance  lates  ... 

Ladders  

Putlogs  

Second  fully-sheeted  scaffold 
Well-holes   


5378-86 
5249-61,  5279-86, 
5387-93 
5359-68 
5287-90 
...5269-78,  5314 
5319-54 
5440-53 

 5415-9 

5291-305 
5365-77 

 5264-8 

5.355, 5397-400 


GORDON,  WILLIAM,  representing  the  United 

Operative  Masons'  Association  of  Scotland. 

Evidence   .55-111 

Appointment  of  inspectors  by  Government  ...  100-6 
Competency  of  crane  drivers  ...       ...       ...  91-7 

Examination  of  scaffolding  plant    75-7 

Guard  rails  for,  and  width  of,  gangways  ...  78-80 
Necessity  for  Factory  Act  regulations  at 

buildings        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  90 

Scotch  system  of  scaffolding  65-74 

Statistics  of  building  accidents,  Glasgow  ...  57-60 
Thickness    of    planks    for    platforms  and 

gangways    82 


Inverness. 
...  3591-3738 
3718-23 
3612-54,  3672-4 
3593-610 


GRAY,  J.,  jun.,  master  builder,  of 

Evidence   

Accidents  to  slaters 
Bracket  or  figure  roof -scaffolds 
Cantilever  scaffolds  ... 

Examination  of  plant  and  scaffolds  3675-8 

Insurance  rates  ...       ...       ...       ...  ...3734-6 

Ladders   3706-10 

Overhead  covering    3679-82 

Ropes   3700-5 

Suspended  scaffolds    3655-7, 3730-3 

GREGORY,  JOSEPH,  Secretary  of  the  Friendly 
Society  of    Operative  Masons  (London 

District).    Evidence   4537-617 

Competency  of  erectors  of  scaffolds  ...  4557-68 

Cranes   4609-13 

Guards  to,  and  width  of,  scaffolds     ...  4543-56 

Hoisting  of  material     4570-4 

Inspection  of  scaffolding    4592-608 

Ladders    ...   4540-2 

Overhead  covering  ...   4590-1 

Overloading  of  scaffolds         ,   4575-89 

GRIFFITHS,   FRANK,  master  plumber  and 

painter,  of  Liverpool.    Evidence   ...  4779-918 

Carelessness  of  workmen    ...4815-8 

Causes  of  lead  poisoning    4883-92 

Ladders    4797-800 

Lighting  of  workplaces ...       ...       ...  4832-43 

Meal  rooms        ....                          ...  ...4893-5 


GRIFFITHS,  FRANK— co?(i. 
Soundness  of  plant 
Supply  of  scaffolding  ... 
Suspended  scaffolds  ... 
Testing  of  chains 
Use  of  non-lead  paints  ... 
Washing  conveniences  ... 
Well-holes   


Questions, 

4829-31 
4844-50 
4780-96 
...4822-8 
...4905-9 
4870-81 
...4800-1 


^.Overalls:  ...  ... 

_.  IJesponsibility  of  foremen 


4851-8,  4911-8 
.  4801-14 


GRISLEY,  G.,  Secretary  of  the  Engine  and  Crane 

Drivers'  Trade  Society.    Evidence  1832-1920 

Chains    1879-83,  1891-5 

Erection  and  inspection  of  crane  stages  1837-59, 

1863,  1875-8 

Examination  of  cranes   1860-2,  1864 

Fencing  of  gearing       ...       ...       ...  ...1884-6 

Inspection  of  boilers   1910-7 

Protection  of  brake  gear        ...   1904-5 

Rails  for  travelling  cranes   1905-9 

Responsibility  of  crane  driver  1865-9 

Safe  load  of  cranes   1898-1903 

Signals  to  driver   1887-90 

Guard  Boards  and  Guard  Rails,  see  Working  Platforms. 

Gutters,  see  Slaters  and  Tilers. 

Hemp  Ropes,  see  Ropes. 

HENNESSEY,  DANIEL,  Organising  Secretary 
to  the  National  Association  of  Operative 

Plasterers.    Evidence    4919-69 

Accidents  due  to  scaffolding  4927-9 

Plasterers'  scaffolds    4922-6, 4938-53 

Sub -contracting   4954-69 

HOG  AN,    EDWARD,   practical    scaffolder,  of 
London,  representing  the  General  Labourers' 

Amalgamated  Union.    Evidence   232-62 

Erection  of  scaffolding  ...   242-57 

Fencing  of  gangways  an  I  platforms  242-52 

Fencing  of  floor  openings  and  well-holes  ...  261 
Height  of  ladder  above  platform       ...  ...257-60 

Inspection  of  scaffolding   242-57 

Lighting  of  working  places  and  approaches  ...  261 

Ropes  for  tying  scaffolds    253-6 

Scarcity  of  scaffolding  plant   240-1 

Hoisting  of  Material : 

Barrow  for.  Good,  5336-40 ;  Johnson,  W.,  2117-9 
Baskets  for,  Reynolds,  4518-20  ;    Thatcher,  2533-4, 

2537-41,  5203-8 

Boxes  or  skips  for,  Biggin,  2814-6  ;  Conolly,  5541-5  ; 
Flanagan,  1942-9  ;  Farquharson,  3868-77  ;  Good, 
5320-33  ;  McNeil,  3065-75 ;  Nicoll,  3420-6 ; 
Reynolds,    4501-13.    4531-5 ;    Rhodes,    2646-8  ; 

Thatcher,  2535-6 

Dangers  of  projecting  timbers,  Thatcher  ...5211-4 
Examination  of  tackle  for,  Matthevjs,  1567  ;  Thatcher, 

5125-9 

"  Lewis "  bolts,  Gregory,  4570-3  ;  Marshall,  W., 
1674-9  ;    McNeil,  3066-7  ;    Reynolds,  4528-30 ; 

Thatcher,  2546-9,  5210 
Method   of,   Farquharson,   3868  ;    Good,   5334-5  ; 
Kennedy,  J.,  4268-70  ;  Reynolds,  4381-3  ;  Rhodes, 

2638-44 

Spring  or  safety  hooks  for,  Conolly,  5540  ;  Flanagan, 
1941-3,  1952;  Good,  5343-52i;  Gregory,  4574; 
Johnson,  W.,  2120-1  ;  Kennedy,  F.,  269-72  ; 
Kiernan,  5484-6  ;  Thatcher,  2544-5  ;  Young,  643-5 

Use  of  snatch  block  for,  Mortimer    922 

Hoists  :  see  also  Well-holes. 

Dangers    of.    Biggin,    2820-2  ;    Bullen,  2205-9 
Marshall,  H.,  5624-8;  Marshall,   W.,  1648-50 
Mattheivs,  1470-2  ;  Nicholson,  829  ;  Reynolds,  4517 
Smethurst,  1192-4  ;  Stott,  1314-9  ;  Thatcher,  2542-3 
Descripticin    of,    Biggin,    2817-9  ;    Johnson,  IV., 
2024-38  ;  Kennedy,  J.,  A2Q7 -71  ;  Matthews,  1512-7  ; 

Reynolds,  4514-7 

Practicability  of  fencing  of,  Matthews,  1437,  1521-4 
Hoist  Well-holes,  see  Well-holes- 
Hull: 

Laxity  of  builders  at.  Fasten,  5076  ;  Flanagan,  1968 

Inquests : 

Attendance  of  Factory  Inspector,  Davenport,  375-7; 

Thatcher,  5106 


BUILDING  ACCIPEI^TS  COMMITTEE. 


Questions. 

Inside  ScaflFolding ; 

Advantages  of,  BuUen,  2153  ;  Lowaie,  4173-4,  4237-8 
Comparative  safety  of,  Smei/mrsi      ...       ...  1151 

Reasons  toi  ming/ B alien,  2179  ;  Smethunt ...  1152 

Inspection  of  Scaffolding,  see  Sciffolding. 
"Jerry  "  Buildings : 

Accidents  at,  Morris,  412-7  ;  Mortimer        ...  925 

JOHNSON,  J.  B.,  of  Liverpool,  President  of  the 
National'  Association   of   Master  Slaters. 

Evideace   1340-1403 

Barking  of  poles   ...  1393-1400 

Bracket  seafPolds  1380-2 

Examiuatioa  of  scaffolding     ...       ...  ...1354-6 

'  Fencing  of  scaffold's      ...       ...       ...  1342-51 

Fencing  of  well-holes  1,373-4 

Painters'  scaffolds    1346-9,  1361-4 

■  Responsibility  of  workmen      ...       ...  ...1401-3 

Roof  scaffolds    1383-92 

Splicing  of  ladders    1365-72 

Suspended  scaffolds      ...    ...1375-9 

JOHNSON,  W.,  J.P.,  master  builder,  of  Wigan. 

Evidence    1982-2148 

Accidents   2105-12 

Block  scaffolds   ...       ...       ...       ...  2038-40 

Carelessness  of  workmen        ...       ...  2093-103 

Excavations       ...       ...   2141-5 

Fencing  of  scaffolds    1999-06,  2044-7 

Gangways   2079-88 

Hfwsting  of  material     ...       ...       ...  2113-24 

Ladders    2067-78 

Method  of  scaffolding,   Wigan  district,  1984-98, 

2010-6,  2055-66 

Overhead  covering       ...       ...       ...  ...2007-9 

Roof  scaffolds   2133-40 

Well-holes    2018-37 

JONES,  R.,  practical  scaffolder,  representing  the 
United  Order  of  General  Labourers  of 

London.    Evidence   180-231 

Erection  of  crane  stages         ...       ...  ...186-96 

Inspection  of  scaffolding  plant   216-24 

Necessity  for  use  o  f  boxed-in  skips    200-1 

Overhead  covering  for  protection  of  workmen  226-7 

Ropes  for  tying  scaffolds    ...  214-9 

Runs,  width  of,  and  guard  rail  for    ...       ...  225 

Scaffolding,  erection  of,  and  guard  rail  for  ...202-15 
Steel-construction  buildings,  scaffolding  for. ..228-31 

Use  of  cranes     197-8 

Working  platforms,  width  of,  and  guard  rails 

to        ...   205-10 

Jute  Ropes,  see  Ropes. 

KENNEDY,  FRANK,  of  London,  representing 
the  United  Builders'   Labourers'  Union. 

Evidence        ...    263-343 

Bracing  of  scaffolding  ...        ...       ...       ...  292-5 

Construction  of  pole  scaffolding    311 

Inspection  of  scaffolds   302,  331 

Material  for,  and  pitch  of,  putlogs   323-6 

Necessity  for  full  scaffold   under  working 

platform   318-22 

Responsibility  of  employer   332-43 

Securing  of  putlogs    ...285-91 

Splicing  and  staying  of  ladders  296-300,  303-7 

Statistics  of  accidents  to  members     ...       ...  266-7 

Superiority  of  hemp  ropes   312-8 

Throwing  of  material  from  scaffold  273-83 

Use  of  spring  hooks  for  hoisting   269-72 

KENNEDY,  JOHN,  master  builder,  of  Edinburgh, 

Evidence    4239-358 

Annealing  of  chains    4251-61 

Crane  drivers  and  signalmen   4346-55 

Crane  stages  and  fencing    4279-300 

Examination  of  plant   4243-50 

Frame  scaffolds   4314-31 

Gabbard  scaffolding    4267 

Hoists  and  cranes    4267-77,  4335-45 

Insurance  rates   4356 

Suspended  scaffolds    4301-13 

KIERNAN,  J.,  master  builder,  representing  the 
.     I)u,blin    Master     Builders'  Association. 

Evidence.,    5462-508 

Bedding  of  window  frames    5497-500 

Examination  of  scaffolds   5490-6 


KIERNAN,  J.-cont. 

.  Experience  of  accidents... 
Falling  materials'  '  ..; 
Hoisting  of  matei'M  ... 


(juc.stln)is. 

■  5467-7k'' 
...5504-8 

5479-86 


Ladders,  see  also  Extension  Ladders  : 

Accidents   due   to,   Davenport,  353-4  ;  Farquhar, 

3762-6 

Construction  oi,  , Cross,  468,  554  ;  Dann,  4643-  56  ; 
Good,  5291  ;  Leslie,  4029  ;  Loimic,  4212-4  ; 
Macquire,  l\2-2, ,  Onion,  2360-4  ;  Thatchor,bV^9,-2Q2 

Height  of,  above  platform,  Baxter,  1087  ;  Bigr/in, 
2810-1;  Burchall,  2:)-6  ;  Cross,  549-53;  Dunn, 
46.37-42;.  Good,  5292-305;  (?ray,  3709-12; 
Gregory,  4540-2  ;  Grijfi'ths,  4797-8  ;  Horjan, 
257-60  ;  Johnson,  W.,  2067-73  ;  Leslie,  4030-4  ; 
Lownie,  4215-9  ;  Macqtiire.  711  ;  Marshall,  IL, 
5619  ;  Matthews,  1529  ;  Mortimer,  885  ;  Niroll, 
3397-400  ;     Pollins,    1027  ;    Rhodes,    2657-61  ; 

WalUs,  5605 

Landing  piaee,  from  and  to,  Thatcher  2531-2 

Securing  of,  Gardner,  1791-5  ;  Graij,  3724-5  ; 
Greqorij,  4570 ;  Johison,  W.,  2068-9  ;  Kennedy, 
306';  Matthews,    1528;   Mortimer,  884;  Rhodes, 

2659 

Splicing  of,  Baxter,  1088-91;  Bullen,  2251-6; 
Flanagan,  1980-1  ;  Griffiths,  4799-800  :  Johnson, 
2077-8  ;  Johnson,  J.  B.,  1365-70  ;  Kenn-.d,,^  F., 
297  ;  Leslie,  4027-8  ;  Marshall,  5652-61  ; 
Matthews,   1530-1  ;    Rhodes,   2662-3 ;  Thatcher, 

2529-30 

Staying  oF,  Burchall,  27-8  ;  Kennedy,  F.  297-300 

Supply  of,  Baxter,  1092-3  ;  Biggin   2812 

Supply  of  wedges  for,  Gardner,  1788-90;  Johnson, 

W.,  2076 

Supports   for,    Baxter,    1087;    Flanagan,   A27 3  ; 

Johnson,  W.,  2074-5  ;  Rhodes,  2711-2 

Lapped    Boards,    forming    Platforms,  see 

Working  Platforms. 

Lead  Paints : 

Manipulation  of,  Gardner       ...       ...  ...1722-5 

Lead  Poisoning: 

Amongst  house  painters,  Gibbs         ...  ...715-25 

Amongst   plumbr-rs,    Beeston,    4743-4  ;  Griffiths, 

4866-9,  4910 

Ciusation  of,   Gibbs,    726-7,    769-71  ;  Griffiths, 
4860-2,  4883-93,  4899-01 
Prevention  of,  Gardner...    ...1728-9 

Ledgers : 

Dimensions  of,  Johnson,   W.,  2057  ;  Pollins,  981  ; 

Rhodes,  2600 

Distance  apart  of,  Kennedy,  F.,  311-2  ;  Rhodes,  2599  ; 

Young,  614 

LESLIE,  JAMES,  master  builder,  of  Aberdeen. 

Evidence    3999-4050 

Competency  of  foremen    4009-15 

Guard  rails    4003 

Inspection  of  scaffolding         ...       ...  4036-41 

Ladders    4026-34 

Needle  scaffolds  4001-5 

Responsibility  of  employer    ...4018-9 

Well-holes   4023-5 

Lighting  of  Workplaces  and  Approaches : 

Necessity  for,  Bullen,  2211-28;  Fasten,  5093; 
Griffiths,  4832-43  ;  Hogan,  261  ;  Thatcher,  2558-9 

Lime  on  Scaffold  Boards : 

Effect  of.  Slater,  4145-9  ;  Stocks 


3496-500 


Local  Authorities : 

Powers  of,  Cameron,  4359-61  ;  Fasten,  5101-2  ;  Good, 
5440-7  ;  Macvinish,  3560-2  ;  McNeil,  2970-2 

Non-effective  as  regards  safety  of  workmen,  Baxter, 
1139  ;  Coutts,  140  ;  Cross,  537-8  ;  Gordon,  89 

Qualifications   of   inspectors   of,    Cameron,   4362  ; 

McNeil,  3035-7  ;  Slocks,  3467-70 

LOWNIE,  JOHN,  master  builder,  of  Edinburgh. 

Evidence    4170-238 

Advantages  of  "  gabbard  "  scaffolds  4237-8 

Bedding  of  window  frames     a  4220-2 

Excavations     4225-9 

Guard  rails  on  "  gabbarda  "   4200-2 
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LOWNIE,  JOHN— C(m«» 

Insurance  rates    4203-10 

Ladders  4212-9 

Overhead  covering        ...       ...       ...  ...4233-5 

Statement  re  Scotch  system  of  scafEolding  4173-84 
Trestle  scaffolding    4185-94 

MAODONALD,  D.,  master  builder,  of  Inver- 
ness.   Evidence    3940-98 

Bedding  of  window  frames   3986-8 

Bracket  scaffolding      ...       ...       ...  3956-66 

Guard  rails  and  guard  boards   3978-85 

Insurance  rates  ...       ...       ...       ...  '  ...3996-7 

Needle  scaffolding    3946-55 

Overhead  covering       ...       ...       ...  ...3994-5 

Responsibility  of  foremen      ...       ...       ...  3977 

Machinery : 

Fencing  of,  Macvinish,  3585-90  ;  Marshall,  W.,  1671  ; 

Smethurst,  1213-8  ;  Stott,  1323-7 

MAUQUIRE,  JOHN,  master  slater,  of  London. 

Evidence    653-713 

Comparison    of    Northern    and  Southern 

systems  of  slating    656-9 

Materials  for  and  height  of  ladders   ...       ...  711-3 

Necessity  for  eave  scaffolding  667-81 

Negligence  of  workmen    709 

Overhead  covering    ...  700-3 

Security  of  putlogs   688-9 

Supply  of  and  interference  with  scaffolding...  682-7 
Use  of  brackets  and  cripples  on  roof  ...  ...658-63 

Use  of  eave  gutters  to  support  slaters  ...  694-9 
Well-holes   689-93 

MAOVINISH,  H.,  master  builder,  of  Inverness. 

Evidence    3534-90 

Cranes    3577-84 

Fencing  of  machinery  ...       ...       ...  3585-90 

Guard  1  ails   3563-5 

Insurance  rates   3560 

Needle  scaffolds  ...  3572-4 

Powers  of  Dean  of  Guild  Court   3560-2 

Sta'ement  re  Inverness  practice        ...       ...  3534 

Trestle  scaffolds  ,  3542-53 

MARSHALL,  H.,  master  builder,  of  South- 
ampton, representing  the  Southern  Counties' 
Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers. 

Evidence    5607-61 

Experience  of  accidents   5624-8 

Gangways         ...    ...  5616-23 

Guardti  on  scaffolds    ...  ...5612-5 

Inspection  of  scaffolding         ...       ...  5646-51 

Insurance  rates    5642-5 

Ladders   5618-20,  5652-61 

Second  fully-sheeted  scaffold  5631-9 

Slaters' scaffolds     5629-30 

Southern  system  of  scaffolding         ...  5609-11 

MARSHALL,  W.,  master  builder,  of  Man- 
chester.   Evidence    1609-1711 

Barrow  hoists    ...       ...       ...       ...  1648-50 

Cranes    1628-9,  1658-60,  1667-70,  1691 

Fencing  of  scaffolds   1641-3 

Frequency  of  and  insurance  against  accidents  1692-9 

Hoisting  of  stone   1672-9 

Inspection  and  stability  of  scaffolds  ...  1611-27, 

1646-7,  1702-8 

Overhead  covering   1630-2 

Testing  of  chains,  &c   ...  ...1661-6 

MATTHEWS,   H.,    J.P.,    master    builder,  of 

Manchester.    EAddence    1404-1608 

Barrow  hoists   1512-7 

Bedding  of  window  casements   ...1456-9 

Bracket  scaffolds     1451-5 

Cantilever  and  suspended  scaffolds  ...  1438-50 
Covering  of  floors  and  well-holes       1431-7,  1554-6 

Examination  of  scaffolds        ...    J 460 

Floors — wood  joists,  steel  beams      ...  ...1552-3 

Inspection  of  scaffolding   1601-6 

Ladders     1527-31 

Method  of  scaffolding  in  Manchester...  1406-29, 

1494-1504 

Necessity  for  regulations    1590-1600 

Responsibility  of  sub-contractors      ...  1463-93 

Roof  scaffolds    ...    1558-65 

Width,  and  fencing,  of  gangways      ...  1420-30 


McNEIL,  W.,  master  builder,  representing  the 
Master  Masons'  Association  of  Glasgow  and 

Neighbourhood.    Evidence   2962-3151 

Accidents  at  buildings  2973-5 

Bracket  scaffolds    3095-111 

Cranes  and  hoisting  gear        ...      3020-6,  3038-78 

Gangways    3119-24 

Insurance    2976-S4,  3085-9, 3143 

Method  of  scaffolding  in  Glasgow  district  2964-8, 

3125-33 

Necessity  for  regulations   3031-4 

Overhead  covering   3080-3 

Power  of  Master  of  Works  2969-72,  3035-7,  3138-9 
Proposals  of  Master  Masons'  Association  2985-3030 

Roof  scaffolds   ...3090-4 

Well-holes    3112-8 

Meal  Rooms : 

Paint  mixing  rooms  unsuitable  for,  Gibbs    ...  750-1, 

757,  763 

Plumbers'  shop  for,  Beeston,  4760-2  ;  Griffiths,  4893-5 
Provision  of,  Beeston,  4756-62  ;  Gardner,  1749-51  ; 

Gibbs,  746-51,  764 

MORRIS,  EDWARD,  practical  bricklayer,  repre- 
senting the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society. 

Evidence    382-431 

Construction  of  scaffolding    ...408-11 

Dangers  from  use  of  "  Scotch  "  cranes  ...387-95 
Inspection  of  scaffolding         ...       ...  399-404 

Repair  work  specially  dangerous    396-8 

Signalman  to  crane  driver      ...    430-1 

MORTIMER,  G.,  builders'  foreman,  of  London, 
representing  the  Associated  Carpenters'  and 
Joiners'  Society.    Evidence...       ...  869-930 

Fencing  of  scaffolds    897-9 

Hoisting  of  materials   922 

Inspection  of  scaffolding  plant         ...888-96,  900-6 

Necessity  for  regulations    925-8 

Provision  of  and  material  for  guard  rails  876-83 
Security  and  height  of  ladders         ...       ...  884-5 

Trap  doors  in  platforms    886-7 

Needle  Scaffolds,  see  Cantilever  Scaffolding. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 

Laxity  of  builders  at,  Easten,  5076-9  ;  Flanagan, 

1968 

NICHOLSON,  F.  W.,  Constructional  Superinten- 
dent to  the  Waring  White  Building  Com- 
pany.   Evidence    791-868 

Accidents  at  Waldorf  Hotel   ...  834-7 

Construction  and  fencing  of  scaffolds  823-8,  849-54 

Dangers  of  roof  building    845-8 

Fixing  and  examination  of  cranes   808-14 

Means  of  access  to  working  places    ...       ...  807 

Method  of  constructing  steel-framed  build- 
ings   794-5 

Protection  of  floor  openings  ...       ...  796-800 

Scaffolding  for  steel  erectors  801-6 

Signalling  to  crane  driver       ...       ...       .,.  815-9 

Sub-contractors   841-4,  866-8 

NICOLL,   ALEX.,  master  mason  of  Dundee. 

Evidence    3278-3427 

Gangways    3304-7, 3345-53 

Guardrails    3290-5,3308-15,3359-60 

Hoisting  of  materials  3420-6 

Inspection  of  scaffolding        ...  3338-42,  3354,  3377 

Insurance  against  accidents    3362-70 

Ladders  3395-8 

Light-framed  or  gabbard  scaffolds     ...  3319-36 

System  of  scaffolding  at  Dundee   3282-9 

Well-holes   3355-8 


Non-Lead  Paints  : 

Suitability  of,  Griffiths. 


.4905-9 


O'CALLAGHAN,  J.,  bricklayer's  labourer,  of 

London.    Evidence   ...432-57 

Dangers  due  to  use  of  skips   456-7 

Guard  rails  to  working  platforms    444-8 

Inspection  of  scaffolding    433-6 

Invei^tigation  of  accidents  by    trade  union 

official   455-6 

Sub-contracting   449-55 

Width  of,  and  guard  rails  for,  runs  437-43 
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Questions. 

ONION,  J.,  foreman  scaffolder,  representing  the 
Nottingham    Builders'    Labourers'  Trade 

Society.    Evidence    2315-2462 

Bracket  scafEolds  2453-4 

Construction  and  fencing  of  scafifolds  2323-59, 

2367-71,2415-7 

Examination  of  plant  2403-9 

Gangways  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  2445 

Hoisting  of  material  2395-7 

Inspection  of  scaffolds   2455-61 

Ladders  2360-4 

Retention  of  lower  parts  of  scaffold...  2382-94 

Sub-contractors  2440-1 

Well-holes    2365-6, 2372-4 

Overalls  : 

Use  of,  by  painters,  Gardner,  1752-6  ;  Gibhs,  752-6, 

763 

by  plumbers,  Beeston,  4763-7  ;  Griffiths,  4851-9. 

4911-8 

Overhead  Covering  : 

Necessity  for,  Anderson,  3244  ;  Baxter,  W.,  3179-80  ; 
Cross,  539-41  ;  Farquharson,  3902-6  ;  Flanagan, 
1950-1  ;  Gordon,  111  ;  Gray,  3679-82  ;  Gregory, 
4590-1  ;  Hogan,  261-2  ;  Johnson,  W.,  2001-9  ; 
Jones,  226-7  ;  Leslie,  4046  ;  Lownie,  4233-5  ; 
Macdonald,  3994-5  ;  Macquire,  700-3  ;  Marshall, 
W.,  1630-2  ;  Matthews,  1431-3,  1553-6  ;  McNeil, 
3078-83,  3117-8  ;  Nicholson,  795-8  ;  Nicoll,  3355  ; 
Onion,  2441-4,  2447-51  ;  Pollins,  999-1001,  1031  ; 
Rhodes,  2630-6 ;  Smethurst,  1204-11  ;  Stott, 
1281-7  ;  Thatcher,  2550,  5215-22 

Overloading  of  Scaffolds  : 

Prevalance    of,    Baxter,    W.,    3184-5  ;  Gregory, 
4575-89  ;  Thatcher,  5238-46 

Painted  Surfaces  : 

Methods  of    cleaning,    Gardner,    1760-4  ;  Gihhs, 

726-33  ;  772 

Painters'    Scaffolding  :     see    also  Suspended 
,  Scaffolds. 

Construction  of,  Gardner.  1768-77  ;  Gibbs,  773-81, 
784-6  ;  Johnsm,  J.  B.,  1346-53  ;  Macdonald,  3970 

Inspection  of,  Gibbs    774-6 

Safety    of,    Gardner,    1778-84  ;    Johnson,  J.  B., 
1361-4  ;  Thatcher,  5166-9 
Substitution  of  trestles  for  steps,  Gardner  ...1796-7 

Plasterers'  Scaffolding : 

Accidents  due  to,  Hennessey  4927-9 

Description  of,  Bullen,  2300-2  ;   Hennessey,  4924, 
4938-49,  4965-6 ;  McNeil,  3128-33 

Plumbers'    Scaffolding  :    see    also  Suspended 
Scaffolds. 

InsuflSciency  of,  Beeston    4710,  4733-5 

Provision  of,  Beeston,  4718-24  ;  Fasten,  5069-75  ; 

Griffiths,  4844-50 

Safety  of,  Beeston,  4711-4  ;  Thatcher  ...5181-5 
Poles  : 

Barking  of,   Bullen,  2256  ;   Conolly,  5539 ;  Good, 
5360-4  ;  Johnson,  J.  B.,  1393-400  ;  Onion,  23^8  ; 

Rhodes,  2664-8,  2737-9 
Tarring  of,  Jones,  220-2  ;  Thatcher  ...  2578-81 

POLLINS,  W.,  builder's  foreman,  of  Belfast,  repre- 
senting the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society. 

Evidence    931-1062 

Certification  of  foremen    1056-62 

Cripple  scaffolding   1013-9 

Dangers  of  excavating  and  underpinning  ...938-67 

Examination  of  plant   1034-37 

Inspection  of  scaffolding    1038-40 

Ladders   ...  1024-30 

Method  of  scaffolding  in  Belfast   968-82 

Overhand  method  of  building  991-8 

Overhead  covering    999-1001,  1047 

Sub-contractors...    ,  1051-8 

Trestle  scaffolding   1003-9 

Width  and  fencing  of  gangways       ,  1020-3 

Putlogs : 

Dimensions  of ,  Z?e.g'<7?w,  2785  ;  Good,  5SG5-7  ;  Jolnson, 
W.,  1984  ;  Matthews,  1499  ;  Pollins,  983  ;  Rhodes, 
2b^2  ;  Smethurst, 

26752 


Putlogs— con*. 

Distance  apart  of,  Flanagan,  1936;  Hogan,  247; 
Johnson,  J.  B.,  1352-9';   Jones,  213;  Matthews, 
1501  ;  Onion,  2339  ;  Pollins,  970-4,  997  ;  Rhodes, 
2602,  2704-5  ;  Smethurst,  1158-62 
Material  for,  Biggin,  2786-8,  2854-7  ;  Flanagan, 
1945-7  ;   Gtod,   5365-7 ;    Jones,   212  ;  Kennedy, 
291,  323-6  ;  Matthews,  1542  ;  Mortimer,  879-83  ; 
Onion,  2343-55  ;  Rhodes,  2603-6  ;  Smethurst,  1161 
Security  of.  Fasten,  503R-41  ;  Flanagan,  1956,  1972  ; 
Good,  5369-77  ;  Kennedy,  285-91  ;  Macqwre,  688  ; 
Matthews,    1460-1  ;   Reynolds,   4494  ;  Smethurst, 
1164  ;  Wallis,  5593-606 

Register : 

Relating  to  inspection  of  : 

Cranes  and  chains,  BuUen,  2305-6  ;  Grisley, 
1895  ;  McNeil,  3027-30 ;  Thatcher,  5226-30' 
Scaffolding,    Johnson,  J.  B,    1355  ;  Kiernan, 
5490-6  ;  Rhodes,  2775-7  ;  Sinclair,  2914-23  ; 

Thatcher,  2478-9,  5231-6 

Regulations : 

Application    of,   to  unsafe    structures,  Thatcher, 

2488-500 

Difficulty  in  the  framing  of,  Bullen,  2184  ;  Sinclair, 

2895-904 

Necessity  for,  Anderson,  3243  3268  ;  Baxter,  W., 
3241  ;  Beeston,  4737-60  ;  Bruce,  3517  ;  Bullen, 
2197-9,  2283-4  ;  Cameron,  4359-61  ;  Good,  5461  ;. 
Gordon,  90  ;  Kennedy,  F.,  331-4  ;  Kennedy,  J., 
4246  ;  Matthews,  1590-1,  1597-600  ;  McNeil,. 
3031-4 ;  Mortimer,  925-8  ;  Sinclair,  2889-91, 
2906-7  ;  Stocks,  3472-4  ;  Wallis,  5547 

Respirators : 


Use  of,  by  painters,  Gibbs 
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REYNOLDS,    THO^MAS,    Secretary    of  the 
Builders'  Foremen's  Association.  Evidence 

4363-536 

Causes  of  scaffolding  accidents  ...  4371-84 
Certification  of  foremen  ...  4411-2,4437-65 

Examination  of  scaffolds   4413-4 

Gangways  4523-7 

Guard  rails  and  guard  boards  ...       4384-96,  4470-9 

Hoisting  of  material    4500-20,  4528-36 

Necessity  for  second  fully-sheeted  scaff  )ld  4480-93 
Responsibility  of  foremen      ...       ...  4420-36 

Signalling  to  crane  driver    ...4400-4 

Sufficiency  of  scaffolding  plant   4466-7 

Well-holes    4405-10 

RHODES,  PAUL,  builder  and  contractor,  repre- 
senting the  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Build- 
ing Trade  Employers.    Evidence  ...  2587-2777 

Alcoholic  liquors  at  buildings   ...2715-9 

Barking  of  poles   2664-8,  2737-9 

Bedding  of  window  casements    2629 

Carrying  and  hoisting  of  materials  2638-48,  2689-94 

Cost  of  providing  safe  guards  2622-4 

Effect  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ...2616-9 
Examination  of  plant   ...       2672-9,  2734-6,  2775-7 

Excavations    2699-2700 

Fencing  of  scaffolds   2613-6 

Gangways  2650-6 

Inspection  of  scaffolds  2744-S 

Insurance  rates   2749-52 

Ladders   ...  2657-63,2711-2 

Negligence  and  responsibility  of  workmen  2720, 

2724-33,  2762-74 

Overhead  covering   2630-7 

Relative  risk  of  workmen   2696-8 

Use  of  incomplete  scaffold    2669-71 

Yorkshire  system  of  scaffolding        ...  2592-612 

Roofs : 

Dangers   of   building,   Leslie,   4021-2  ;  Nicholson, 

845-8 

Inspection  of,  Cross     ...       ...       ...  ...558-60 

Roof  Scaffolding : 

For  carpenters  and  joiners. 

Supply  of,  Baxter,  J.,  1114-27  ;  Baxter,  W., 
3208-9  ;  Coutts,  176-9  ;  Dunn,  4657-80  ; 
Macdonald,    3991-2  ;     Matthews,    1557-65  ; 

Rhodes,  2760-1 
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Questions. 

Boof  Scaffolding — cont. 

For  slaters  and  tilers, 

Construction  of,  Cross,  469  ;  Farquhar,  3742-6, 
:  3754-5,    3776-8  ;     Gray,    3622-9,    3672  ; 

Johnson,  J.  B.,  1383-4  ;    Macqiiire,  660-7  ; 

McNeil,  S090-4 

Crawling    or    duck    boards,    Gray,    3685-6  ; 

Johnson,  W..  2139-40  ;  Wilson,  601-5 
Necessity  of,  Biggin,  2874-5  ;  Farquhar,  3782-3  ; 

Johnson,  W.,  21.H4-40 
Premature   removal   of   eave   scafEold,  Gray, 
3597  ;  Macquire,  667-81  ;  Wilson,  570-7 
Prohibition    of    brackets    for,    Cross,    488  ; 

Macquire,  660-2 

Protection  on.  Cross,  473-87  ;  Johnson,  J.  B., 
1387-92  ;  Macquire,  678 
Suspension  of,  Cross.  670-3  ;  Johnson,  J.  B.. 
1385-6  ;  Macquire,  664-7  ;  Wilson,  589-96 

Eopes : 

Dimensions  of,  for  suspended  scafEold,  Cross.  520  ; 

Gray.  3700-5 

Examination  of,  Cross,  529-32  ;  Farquhar,  3798-800 
Materials  for.  Cross,  520-1  ;  Farquhar,  3786 ;  Good, 
5368  ;  Hogan,  253-5  ;  Johnson,  W..  2064-5  ;  Jones, 
214-9  ;  Kennedy,  F.,  313-8 

Splicing  of,  Farquhar,  3787  ;  Wilson   598 

Storage  of,  Cross      534-6 

Runs,  see  Gangways. 

Scaffold  below  Working  Platform : 

Provision  of, 

For  -.—Flanagan,  1943,  1956  ;  Kennedy,  318-22  ; 
Matthews,  1573-5.  Against :  —  Baxter,  W., 
3159-60  ;  Biggin.  2883-4  ;  Fasten,  5032-7  ; 
Good,  5264-8  ;  Marshall,  5631-9  ;  Reynolds, 
4480-93  ;    Rhodes,  2706  ;   Thatcher,  2582-3  ; 

Wallis,  5589-91 

Scaffolding : 

Bracing  and  strutting  of,  Baxter,  W.,  3195-7  ; 
Burchall,  41  ;  Davenport.  351  ;  Johnson,  W.,  1988  ; 

Kennedy,  F.,  292-5  ;  Smethurst,  1174 

Competency  of  erectors  of,  Baxter,  W..  3210-1  ; 
Conolly,  5536-8  ;  Fla?iagan,  1943,  1958  ;  Good, 
5397  ;  Gregory.  4557-68  ;  Rogan,  240-1  ;  Jones, 
202-4  ;  Kennedy,  J.,  4243  ;  Leslie,  4014-7  ;  McNeil, 
3007-12  ;  Nicoll,  3410-2  ;  07iion,  2410-3  ;  Rhodes, 
2619,  2676-9  ;  Si?iclair,  2924  ;   Slater,  4069-72  ; 

StocJcs,  3435  ;  Young,  611 

Inspection  of, 

By  inspector  appointed  by  Government, 
Baxter,  J..  1139-43  ;  Bullen,  2251-3,  2264-75  ; 
Dunn,  4697  ;  Flanagan,  1937-40  ;  Gordon, 
100-6  ;  Gregory,  4594-608  ;  Hogan,  245  ; 
Kennedy,  301-2  ;  Morris,  397-400  ;  Mortimer, 
905-7  ;    Rhodes,    2744-8  ;    Stott,    1320-35  ; 

Wallis,  5567-9  ;  Young,  650-1 

By  inspector  appointed  by  local  authority, 
j5?-i^ce,  3525-6  ;  Farquhar.  3mi-10,  3%lQ-2  ; 
Good,  5448-53  ;  Leslie,  4038-41  ;  Macvin'sh, 
3575-7  ;  Marshall,  H..  5647-51  ;  Matthevis, 
1601-6  ;  McNeil,  3003-5,  3145-7  ;  Nicoll, 
3403-6  ;  Onion,  2456-62  ;  Sinclair,  2908-13  ; 
Slater,   4092-97  ;   StocArs,'  3438-42  ;  Wallis, 

5558-65 

By  practical  men,  5aa;fe>-,  J.,  1068-9  ;  Baxter,  W., 
3178  ;  Dunn,  4697-9  ;  Flanagan.  1943, 1974-7  ; 
Gregoiy,  4595  ;  Johnson,  J.  B.,  1354-6  ; 
Macquire,  686-7  ;  Marshall,  H.,  5651  ; 
Marshall,  W.,  1624-9  ;  Nicoll,  3338,  3377  ; 
O'Callaghan,  433-6  ;  Onion,  2455  ;  Pollins, 
1034-9  ;   Rhodes,  2769  ;   Sinclair,  2908-12  ; 

Stocks.  3436  ;  Young.  651 
Frequency  of,  Kiernan,  5490  ;    Nicoll,  3354  ; 

Reynolds.  4376-9  ;  Thatcher,  2569-72 
Interference  with,  Baxter,  W..  3238  ;  Beef-ton,  4741  ; 

Leslie,  4006-7  ;  Sinclair,  2941-8 
Stability  and  strength  of,  Thatcher,  2469-75,  2488-500 
Stripping  lower  portion  of,  Flanagan,  1956  ;  Ordon, 
2382-94  ;  Rhodes,  2702  ;  You7ig,  611-2 

System  of,  at, 

Aberdeen,   Farquhar,   3741-56 ;  Farqiiharson, 
3835-918  ;  Leslie.  4001-23 

Belfast,  Pollins    ...  971-8 

Dublin,  Good    5249-86 

Dundee,  Bruce,  3501  ;  Nicoll  ...  3281-91 
Glasgow,  A7iderso7i,  3244  ;  Baxter,  W.,  3187-97  ; 

Gordon,  65-74  ;  McNeil,  2964-8 


Questions. 

Scaffolding— con<. 

System  of,  at — cont. 

Inverness,  Gray,  3593-689  ;  Macdonald,  3946-70  ; 

Macvi/iish,  3534-57 
Lancashire,  Bullen,  2156-67  ;   Johnson,  J.  B., 

1352 

London,  Hoga7i,  238-9  :  You7ig  ...  628-30 
Manchester,  Burchall,  15-7  ;  Matthews,  1406-19, 

1494-511 

Newcastle,  Fasten   5009-62 

Scarborough,  Sinclair    2905 

Scotland,  Coutts   118-32 

Southampton,  Marshall    ...       ...  5609-13 

Wig&n,  Johnson,  W.    1984-2107 

Yorkshire,  Rhodes   2592-616 

Scaffolding  Material: 

Examination  of,  Anderson,  3244 ;  Dunn,  4693-6  ; 
Farquhar,  3757-60  ;  Gray,  3675-8  ;  Keimedy,  J., 
4247-50  ;  Loumie,  4178  ;  ^^orfes,  2734-6  ;  Thatcher. 

2476-8 

Scarcity  of,  Baxter,  W.,  3171-2  ;  Coutts,  175-9  ; 
Dunn,  4657-9,  4700-5  ;  Flanagan,  1925  ;  Gardner, 
1818-9  ;  Gibbs,7S7-8  ;  Hoga7i,  240  ;  Marshall,  W., 
1633-5  ;  Matthews,  1566  ;  Mortimer,  925-6  ; 
Polli7is,  1011-2;  Retjnolds,  4466-7;    Young,  633 

Soundness  of,  A7iderson,  3244  ;  Biggi7i,  2790-3  ; 
Bullen,  2246-7  ;  Coutis,  138,  162-6  ;  Cross,  468  ; 
Dave7>2)07-t,  354  ;  Fa7'quharson,  3879  ;  Flanagan, 
1922  ;  Gordo7i,  65-74  ;  Gray,  3673-4  ;  Gregory, 
4613  ;  G7-iffiths,  4829-31  ;  Hoga7i,  241-2  ;  jo7ies, 
220-2  ;  Kennedy,  J.,  4243 ;  Macquire,  658-9  ; 
Marshall,  W.,  1611-2  ;  McNeil,  2986-7  ;  Morris, 
408-11  ;  Mortime7',  888-90  ;  Nicoll,  3340-4  ;  Onion, 
2356-9  ;  Rhodes,  2675  ;  Sinclair,  2892-4  ; 
Smethwst,  1255-6  ;  Thatcher,  2470-1  ;  Young,  634 

Storage  of.  Slater   4144 

Sufficiency  of,  Baxter,  W.,  3160  ;  Nicoll,  3414-5 ; 

Slater,  4142-3  ;  Thatcher,  2472-5 

Testing  of.  Bullen,  2256  ;  Burchall,  8-14  ;  Cross, 
625-8  ;  Gordo7i,  75-7  ;  Hoga7i,  241  ;  Jones,  223-4  ; 

McNeil,  2988-90 

Use  of  drain  pipes  for,  Marshall,  W.,  1646-7 ; 

Morris,  409-11  ;  You7ig,  623-6 
"Workman  to  make  full  use  of,  Bullen ...  2235-44 

Signalling  to  Crane  Drivers : 

^^Biem  of ,  Marshall,  W.,  1667  ;  Nicholson  ...  815 
Wires  for,  protection  of,  Thatcher    2554 

SINCLAIR,  A.  W.,  master  builder  of  Scarborough, 
representing  the  Yorkshire  Federation  of 
Building  Tirade  Employers.    Evidence  2885-961 

Carelessness  of  workmen   2924-6 

Effect  of  insurance    ...  ...2960-1 

Inspection  of  scaffolding    2906-23 

Necessity  for  regulations    2889-905 

Responsibility  of  workmen    2938-54 

Stripping  of  scaffolds   2927-34 

Skips: 

Accidents  due  to,  Davenpoi-t,  354  ;  0' Callaghan,  456 
Boxing  -  in  of,  Jones,  199-201  ;  Morris,  428-30  : 

0' Callaghan,  45Q-7 
Use  of,  Matthews   ...  ...1445-8 

SLATER,  SIMON,  master  builder,  of  Edinburgh. 

Evidence    4051-169 

Excavations   4160-9 

Guard  rails   4150-1 

Insurance  rates  4137 

Necessity  for  regulations   4142-9 

Statement  re  Scotch  system  of  building  4056-125 
Trestle  scaffolding       ...       ...       ...  .  ...4152-7 

Slaters  and  Tilers : 

Eave  scaffolding  necessary  for.  Biggin,  2867-70, 
2880-2  ;  Bullen,  2293-4  ;  Fasten,  5068-70  ;  Good, 
5388-92  ;   Gi-ay,  3610  ;  Marshall,  H.,  5629-30  ; 

Thatcher,  2584,  5130-4  ;  Wilson,  570-7 
Roof  gutters  for  use.  of,  Bulle7i,  2287-91  ;  Gray, 
3687-8  ;  Macqui7-e,  694-9  ;  Wilson,  586-9 

SMETHURST,   S.,  J.P.,    master    builder,  of 

Oldham.    Evidence   1148-1260 

Advantages  of  inside  system  of  scaffolding    1 151-2, 

1259-60 

Bedding  of  windovsr  frames   1212 

Carelessness  of  workmen    1225-36 
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SMETHURST,  S.,  J.F.—cont. 

Covering  of  floors    1204-11 

Description  and  use  of  barrow  hoists...  1186-96 
Description  of  scafEoldiag  for  cotton  mills  1153-85 

Experience  of  accidents    1219-20 

Fencing  of  machinery  1213-8 

Fixing  of  steel  work    1197-1203 

Guardmg  of  well-holes   1221-4,  1248-52 

Soundness  of  scaffolding  plant   1255-7 

Speculating  Builders : 

Scaffolding  used  by,  Bruce,  3517-23  ;  Bullen,  2257- 
62 ;    Burchall,   47-52  ;   Fasten,  5095-9  ;  Leslie, 
4012-3,  Pollins,  983  ;  Thatcher,  5237-8 

Springs  or  Safety  Hooks,  see  Hoisting  of  Material. 

staircases : 

Insecurity  of  scaffolding  for,  Gardner  ...1820-5 
Obstruction  of,  Thatcher   ,      ...  2518 

staircase  Wells,  see  Well-holes. 

Standards,  for : 

Inside  Scaffolds  : 

Description  oi,  Johnson,  W.,  2010-5  ;  Smethurst, 

1164-7 

Pole  Scaffolds  : 

Distance  apart  of,  Biggin,  2797,  2866  ;  Good, 
5279-82  ;  Hor/an,  247  ;  Johnson,  W.,  2056  ; 
Jones,  211  ;  'Onio?i,  2523-33  ;  Rhodes,  2597-8 

Statistics : 

Accidents  to  workmen  : 

Builders'  Labourers'  Union,  Kennedu,  266-7  ; 

Davenport,  352-4,  371 
Dublin  Masters'  Association,  Good  5405-14 
N.  E.  Counties'  Federation,  Fasten  4973-81 
Scottish  Federation,  Cameron     ...       ...  4359 

Building  accidents,  Glasgow,  1902-5,  Gordon,  57-60 
Lead  poisoning  amongst  members  :  ; 

Amalgamated  House  Painters,  Gardner,  1715, 

1826-7 

Operative  Painters'  Society,  Gibbs  ...715-22 
Membership  of  Scottish  Masters'  Federation, 

Cameron.  4359 


Steam  Boilers : 

Inspection  of,  Grisley 


.1910-7 


Steel  Erectors : 

Means  of  a'jcess  for,  Nicholson   807 

Scaffolding  for,  Nicholson,  801-6 ;   Stott,   1271-2 ; 

Thatcher,  2552 

Steel-framed  Buildings : 

Dangers  during  erection  of,  Jf/aH/ieifs  ...  1552 
Method  of  constructing,  Nicholson,  794  ;  Smethurst, 

1197-200 

STOCKS,  THOMAS  C,  master  carpsnter  and 

joiner,  of  Dundee.    Evidence       ...  3428-500 

Effect  of  lime  on  boards    3496-500 

Ferro-concrete  building  3486-8 

Guard  rails  and  boards   3450-4,  3479-82 

Inspection  of  scaffolds   3436-42,  3467-70 

Insurance  rates   3489-93 

Jerry-building   3443-8,3471 

Necessity  for  inspection   3472-4 

Statement  re  proposed  regulations     ...  ...3432-5 

STOTT,   S.,  J.P.,  of   Oldham,  architect  and 

surveyor.    Evidence   1261-1339 

Covering  of  floors   1281-7 

Dangers  of  barrow  hoists        ...       ...  ...1314-9 

Description  of  cotton  mill  building  12o2-9 

Fencing  of  machinery  ...       ...       ...  ...1323-7 

Inspection  of  scaffolding,  &c.  ...       1320-2,  1329-36 

Responsibility  for  safety  of  scaffolding  1299-1307 
Responsibility  of  sub-contractor       ...  ...1274-9 

Width  of,  and  guard  rails  to,  barrow  runs  ...1293-6 
Width  of,  and  guard  rails  to,  scaffolds  1288-93 


Sub-Contracting : 

Effect  of,  Davenport, 


369-81  ;    Hennessey,  4922-; 
O'Callaghan,  449-55 


Queytions. 

Sub-Contractor : 

Responsibility  of,  Davenport,  370  ;  Hennessey, 
4960-9  ;  Kennedy,  F.,  284  ;  Matthews,  1477-88  ; 
Nicholson,    86,7-8  ;    Rhodes,    2681-2  ;  Thatcher, 

Supply  of  scaffolding  material  by,  Beeston,  4775-8  ; 
Davenport,  364  ;  Fasten,  5065-7  ;  Heiinessey, 
4922-3,  4954-9 ;  Matthews,  1462,  1491-3 ; 
Nicholson,  843-4  ;  Onion,  2440  ;  Pollins,  1052-6  ; 

Rhodes,  2683-8  ;  Stocks,  3435 

Suspended  Scaffolds : 

Construction  of,  Beeston,  4727-8  ;  Cross,  506-7,  517 
Gardner,  1798-802  ;  Gray,  3657-60,  3730-2 
Griffiths,  4785-92  ;  Johnson,  J.  B.,  1375-6 
Kennedy,     J.,     4301-10 ;     Matthews,  1445-7 

Thatcher,  2567 

Guard  rails  on.  Cross,  509-16  ;  Farquhar,  3746-51, 
3771-4  ;  Griffiths,  4787  ;  Thatcher,  2566 
Number  of  men  allowed  on,  Ci-oss,  518  ;  Gray, 
3661-5  ;  Johnson,  J.  B.,  1378-9  ;  Matthew^,  1448  ; 

Thatcher,  2561 

Safety   of,   Beeston,   4730-2  ;     Gardner,    1803-6  ; 
Gray,  3666-7  ;  Griffiths,  4783-4,  4794-6  ;  Kennedy, 
J.,  4311  ;  Rhodes,  2757-9  ;  Thatcher,  2562-5 
Securing  of.  Cross,  508,  520-4  ;  Farquhar,  3752  ; 
Gardner,     1798-9  ;     Gray,     3655-6  ;  Griffiths, 
4780-2  ;  Kennedy,  J.,  4312-3  ;  Matthews,  1449-50  ; 

Morris,  427 

THATCHER,   A.   G.  H.,    Factory  Inspector's 

Assistant.    Evidence..       2463-586  and  5103-246 
Bracket  scaffolds         ...       ...       ...       ...  2568 

Construction  and  fencing  of  scaffolds  2501-18,  2528, 

5153-65,  5175-91 

Examination  of  plant  and  scaffolds   ...  2476-99, 

2569-72 

Excavations    2560 

Gangways    2519-27,5143-52 

Hoisting  of  material     ...  2533-49,5203-6,5211-4 

Ladders    2529-32,  5169,  5198-202 

Lighting  of  works  and  ways   ...   2558-9 

Overhead  covering       ...       ...  ...2550,5215-22 

Plumbers'  scaffolds      ...       ...       ...  ...5181-5 

Register  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  5226-36 

Reports  of  fatal  accidents       ...       ...  5103-42 

Responsibility  of  employer     ...   2573-7 

Signalling  to  crane  diiver    ...  2554 

Speculative  builders    ...  5237-46 

Steel  construction  buildings    ...   2551-3 

Strength  and  stability  of  scaffolding  ...  2469-75 

Suspended  scaffolds      ...    ...2561-7 

Use  of  incomplete  scaffold      ...       ...  ...5224-5 

Throwing  Material  from  Scaffold : 

Prohibition    of.    Fasten,     4986-5005 ;  Flanagan, 
1969-71  ;  Kennedy,  F.,  273-83  ;  Kiernan,  5467-70  ; 

Onion,  2427-8  ;  Rhodes,  2708-9 

Trap-Doors,  see  Working  Platforms. 
Traps : 

Accidents  due  to.  Biggin,  2842  ;  Dareviport,  354  ; 
Johnson,    W.,  2093-102  ;   McNeil,  3079  ;  Onion, 

2413-4  ;  Slater,  4159 

Trestle  Scaffolding: 

Construction  of,  Anderson,  3244  ;  Bruce,  3501  ; 
Coutts,  125-33  ;  Farquharson,  3882  ;  Gihbs,  785-7  ; 
Good,  5253-61 ;  Johnson,  W.,  1994,  2012-4  ;  Lownie, 
4178  ;  Macvinish,  3534,  3542-52  :  McNeil,  2964-8, 
2995  ;  Pollins,  1003-9  ;  Slater,  4056 
Guard  rails  for,  Baxter,  W.,  3226  ;  Bruce,  3501-2  ; 
Coutts,  146-7  ;  Lownie,  4184  ;   Macvinish,  3563  ; 

Slater,  4100-1  ;  Thatcher,  5158-65 

Limiting  height  of.  Slater    4077-80 

Safety   of,  Anderson,  3244 ;   Bruce,  3501  ;  Coiilts, 
132-3;     Gardner,    .1796-7;     Macvinish,  3534; 

McNeil,  2968-9  ;  Pollins,  1009-10 
Span  of,  Bruce,  3501  ;   Coutts,  151  ;  Good,  5255  ; 

Macvinish,  3553  ;  Slater,  4056 
ot,  Marshall,  W   ...  1619 

Under-Pinning : 

Attendant  dangers,  Pollins      ...       ...  ...954-67 

Method  of,  Biggin    2859-61 

WALLIS,  W.  F.,  master  builder,  of  Maidstone, 
representing  the  Southern  Counties'  Fede- 
ration of  Master  Builders.    Evidence  5546-606 
Chains    5578-87 


INDEX 


Questions. 

WALLTS,  W.  F.—cont. 

Experience  of  accidents  ...       ...  ...5553-6 

Inspection  of  scaffolding    5557-69 

Ladders   5605 

Necessity  for  regulations        ...    5547 

Putlogs   5593-606 

Second  f  uUy-sheeted  scafEold   5589-91 

Washing  Conveniences : 

Supply  of,  Beeston,  4745-52  ;   Gardner,   1731-43  ; 

Gibbs,  734-45,  759-61  ;  Griffiths,  4870-81 
Use  of,  Beeston,  4753-5  ;  Gardner   1774-6 

Well-Holes : 

Protection  of,  Baxter,  W.,  3228-30  ;  Burchall,  53-4  ; 
Coutts,  171-3  ;  Cross,  543  ;  Davenport,  364-7  ; 
Dunn,  4687-92  ;  Easten,  5045-61  ;  Farquharson, 
3897-900  ;  Good,  5397-400 ;  Gregory,  4574  ; 
Griffiths,  4801  :  Johnson,  J.  B.,  1373-4  ;  Johnson, 
W.',  2018-37  ;  Joties,  225 ;  Leslie,  A02S-5  ;  Macquire, 
689-93;  Matthews,  1434-7;  McNeil,  3112-5; 
Nicholson,  800  ;  Nicoll,  3355-8  ;  Onion,  2365-74  ; 
Reynolds,  4405-10  ;  Smethursf,  1221-4,  1248-52  ; 
Stocks,  3435,  3450-4,  3479-82  ;  Thatcher,  2509-12, 

2518,  5107-13 

WILSON,  R.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Secretary 
of  the  Amalgamated  Slaters'  and  Tilers' 
Provident  Society.    Evidence        ...  562-606 
Construction  and  security  of  roof  scaffolding  589-96 

Crawling  or  "  duck  "  boards  601-5 

Duties  of  scaffolding  inspector    579 

Interference  with  scaffold  before  completion 

of  job   578  ;  583-5 

Necessity  for  eave  scaffolding  for  slaters      ...  570 

Provision,  and  splicing,  of  ropes    597-8 

Suitability  of  gutter  for  supporting  men  ...  585-9 
Supply  of  scaffolding  by  master  slater         ...  575-7 

Window  Casements : 

Bedding  or  fixing  of,  Baxter,  W.,  3235-7  ;  Coutts, 
168-70 ;   Kiernan,   5497-500  ;    Lownie,   4220-2  ; 
Macdonald,  3986-8  ;  Mattheius,  1456-9  ;  Rhodes, 
2629  ;  Smethurst,  1212 

Window  Openings : 

Protection  of,  Marshall,  H.     ...  5640-1 

Working  Platforms : 

Butted  planks  for,  Baxter,  J.,  1070-4 ;  Hogan, 
248-50;  Onion,  2342;  Rhodes,  2611-2;  Thatcher, 

2516 

Construction  of,  Thatcher    2513-5,  2528 

Guard   boards  to,   Anderson,   3264  ;     Baxter,  J. 
1077-81  ;  Baxter,  W.,  3226-7  ;  Biggin,  2794-801 
Bullen,   2168  ;    Burchall,   29  ;    Dunn,  4621-8 
Easten,  5018-9  ;  Flanagan,  1921  ;  Good,  5273-4 
Gregory,    4553-6  ;    Johnson,    J.    B.,  1342-51 
Johnson,    W.,   2046-7  ;   Jones,   206-7  ;  Kiernan. 
5504-8  ;  Macdonald,  3981-4  ;  Marshall,  H.,  5615  : 
Marshall,  W.,  1642-5  ;  Matthews,  1505-8  ;  Nicoll 


Questions. 

Working  Platforms— cowi. 

3293-8,  3308-1 6  ;  Onion,  2323-4  ;  Reynolds,  4393  ; 
Rhodes,  2592-3,  2637  ;  Smethurst,  1177-8  ;  Thatcher, 
2501-8  ;  Young,  617-20 
Guard  rails  to,  Anderson,  3264  ;  Baxter,  J.,  1075-86  ; 
Baxter,  W.,  3226-7;  Biggin,  28- '2-4,  2835-41  ; 
Bullen,  2157-69  ;  Burchall,  29  ;  Coutts,  147  ;  Daven- 
port, 372-4  ;  Dumi,  4629-35  ;  Easten,  5012-26  ; 
Flanagan,  1921  ;  Good,  5269-78,  5314  ;  Gregory, 
4543-5  ;  Hogan,  251-2  ;  Johnson,  J.  B.,  1342-51  ; 
Johnson,  W.,  1999-06,  2044-7  ;  Jones,  208-10 ; 
Leslie,  4003  ;  Loimie,  4184  ;  Macdonald,  3978-80  ; 
Marshall,  H.,  5612-5 ;  Marshall,  W ,  1641-3  ; 
Mortimer,  876-99  ;  Nicholson,  824-8,  849-53  ; 
Nicoll,  3292-4,  3359-60,  3384-5 ;  O'Callaghan, 
444-8  ;  Onion,  2323-31  ;  Pollins,  979-80  ;  Reynolds, 
4384-96,  4470-9;  Rhodes,  2613-6;  Slater,  4059; 
Smethurst,  1179  ;  Stocks,  3435,  3450-4  ;  Stott, 
1288-92  ;   Thatcher,   2501-8,   5153-65,  5175-91  ; 

Young,  612 

Lapped  planks  for,  Baxter,  W.,  3188  ;  Bruce,  3501  ; 
Burchall,  35-7  ;  Farquharson,  3921-2  ;  Flanagan, 
1931-5  ;  Johnson,  W.,  1992-3  ;  Matthews,  1416-9, 
1502-4,  1580-3;  Nicoll,  3378;  Pollins,  976; 
Rhodes,  2607-10 ;  Slater,  4074-6 ;  Smethurst, 
1158-9  ;  Thatcher,  2517,  5197 
Safety  of,  during  frosty  weather,  Macdonald,  3971-3  ; 

Thatcher,  2555-7 

Trap-doors  in,  Mortimer,    886-7  ;   Stocks,    3435  ; 

Thatcher,  5193-5 

Use  of,   before  guards  fixed,    Onion,   2399-401  ; 

Rhodes,  2669-71  ;  Thatcher,  5224-5 

Width  of,  Anderson,  3244  ;  Baxter,  W.,  3166-7  ; 
Biggin,  2789  ;  Bruce,  3501  ;  Farquharson,  3841  ; 
Flanagan,  1943  ;  Good,  5387  ;  Gregory,  4546-52  ; 
Hogan,  247  ;  Johnson,  W.,  1991,  2041-3  ;  Jones, 
205-6  ;  Leslie,  4003  ;  Macdonald,  3950  ;  Macvinish, 
3534 ;  McNeil,  2966-7,  2995-6  ;  Nicoll,  3290, 
3381-3  ;  Onion,  2415-7  ;  Pollins,  984-6  ;  Rhodes, 
2592,  2650;  Slater,  4056-61  ;  Smethurst,  1168-75  ; 

Stott,  1293 

Workman : 

Responsibility  of,  Beeston,  4768-71  ;  Biggin,  2863  ; 
Bullen,  2204  ;  Davenport,  345-50  ;  Grisley,  1865-9  ; 
Kennedy,  F.,  340-1  ;  Macqtiire,  685,  709  ; 
Matthews,  1468-72,  1585-7;  Rhodes,  2727-33; 
2762-7  ;  Sinclair,  2926-34  ;  Smethurst,  1225-36, 
1256  ;  Thatcher,  2575-7 

YOUNG,  G.,  practical  scaffolder,  of  London. 

Evidence   607-52 

Conditions  at  speculating  buildings   633- 

Construction  of  pole  scaffolding   627-32 

Drain  pipes  unsuitable  for  scaffolds   623-6- 

Employment  of  inefficient  scaffolders...       ...  611 

Inspection  of  scaffolding    634-7,  650-2 

Provision  of  skirting  boards  on  platforms  ...617-20 
Stripping  lower  portion  of  scaffold   ...       ...  611-& 

Timbering  of  excavations    646-8 

Use  of  safety  hooks   ;.  643-5 
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